THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


s we look ahead to a 
A New Year, the goals we 

have achieved and the 
challenges we still must face, 
come readily to mind. 

Though the future is unpre- 
dictable, one thing is certain: 
busy days lie ahead. 

If the past twelve months 
were active and full, the next 
twelve will be equally demand- 
ing. If much has been accom- 
plished by this International 
Union, much more remains to 
be done. 

Where we have gone as an 
organization, and what we 
have painstakingly accom- 
plished during the past year, 
sets the path for the future. The 
groundwork has been laid on 
important programs and pro- 
jects; our task now is to con- 
tinue what we have begun. 

Teamsters everywhere, for ex- 
ample, can point with pride to 
this Union's impressive new 
legislative strength—a strength 
clearly evident in the recent No- 
vember elections. It should es- 
cape no one’s attention that the 
IBT was right on target in its 
endorsement of winning, pro-la- 
bor candidates. We backed a 
resounding 84% of the success- 
ful candidates in Senate races, 
and nearly the exact same per- 
centage in races for seats in the 
House of Representatives. Such 
significant win ratios prove un- 
questionably that candidates 
who support workers can be 
elected if labor helps back them 
in their campaigns. 

As a result of such political 
activism, Teamsters today have 
a strong voice on Capitol Hill, 
and with this strength comes 
the ability to protect, better 
than ever, the rights and needs 
of the membership. We are suc- 
cessful in these efforts thanks, 
in large part, to the remarkable 
growth of DRIVE (Democrat, Re- 
publican, Independent Voter 
Education), the IBT’s political 
action committee. 


From relative obscurity 
among labor union PACs, 
DRIVE grew in the past year at 
an unprecedented pace. As we 
begin 1987, I am pleased to 
note that we rank first among 
labor PACs, and fifth among all 
political action committees in 
the country. Without hesitation, 
I consider the unparalleled 
growth of this important fund to 
be one of the most significant 
accomplishments, to date, of 
my administration. 

However, we cannot, and will 
not, rest on our laurels. This 
month we greet the 100th Con- 
gress as it convenes for the first 
time, and we begin the many 
difficult legislative battles that 
will demand our time, our at- 
tention, and our efforts. Thanks 
to the success of DRIVE, and 
the commitment of members 
across the country who are re- 
sponsible for its growth, the IBT 
is better prepared than ever to 
ensure that the voice of Team- 
sters is clearly heard in the 
halls of Congress. 

Few labor unions can claim 
the solidarity, dedication, and 
allegiance of their membership 
that the IBT can claim, with 
confidence and conviction. 
“Teamster Pride” continues to 
escalate, and members across 
the U.S. and Canada continue 
to rally around this organiza- 
tion as never before. If last year 
saw a renewed vigor among 
Teamsters, let the coming year 
enhance that spirit and encour- 
age its contagious growth. 

Impressive organizing wins in 
the past year have unequivo- 
cally shown that today’s Team- 
sters are teachers, flight attend- 
ants, health care professionals, 
and high school principals. Let 
the New Year witness our con- 
tinued advancement in this 
area. 

As I pause to reflect upon the 
days that have passed, and on 
the days yet to come, one fact 
remains clear: The International 
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Brotherhood of Teamsters is 
solid and strong, and we wel- 
come with optimism what lies 
ahead. 


Like Teamsters everywhere, it 
was with great sadness that I 
learned of the recent death of 
International Vice President 
Louie Peick of Chicago. I had 
the good fortune of knowing 
Louie well for many years, and 
his wisdom and counsel will be 
sorely missed by this Interna- 
tional. 

A personal friend and a loyal 
brother, I will think of Louie al- 
ways with fond memories and 
great respect. He was a leader 
of rare character, dignity, and 
strength. 

To his wife, Lenore, and all 
his family, we express our 
deepest sympathy. 

God bless, Louie. You will be 
greatly missed. 


Fraternally, 


The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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Teamsters Go On 
Western European 
Fact-Finding Tour 


eeting recently with la- 
M bor, business, and gov- 

ernment leaders in Eng- 
land, Spain, and Germany, 
General President Jackie 
Presser brought overseas the 
Teamsters message on fair 
trade and the growing threat of 
multinational corporations on 
Western industrial economies. 

Speaking before a London 

Chamber of Commerce audi- 
ence during the early November 
three nation fact-finding tour, 
Jackie said that the scramble by 
large multinationals to move 
manufacturing jobs to low-wage 


Senior Alfredo Molina, Vice President of the Confederacion Espanola de 


developing countries—a proc- 
ess he called “industrial Amer- 
ica on the run”—has cost 
182,000 U.S. manufacturing jobs 
during the first half of 1986, or 
“1,000 basic industrial manufac- 
turing jobs each and every day” 
of the past year. 

“The U.S. multinationals are 
establishing ‘runaway plants’ 
from Brazil and Mexico to Ko- 
rea, Hong Kong, and beyond,” 
he told the attentive audience 
of British businessmen. “They're 
doing it,” he explained, “for one 
purpose and one purpose only: 
to exploit prevailing wage rates 


Organizaciones Empresariales (CEOE) and Javier Millan-Astray Romero, 
Secretario General, CEOE met with General President Presser in Madrid. 
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of a dollar-an-hour and less, 
and to exploit working condi- 
tions long ago outlawed in your 
country and mine.” 

Noting that the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters has 
1.9 million members involved in 
every enterprise from trucking 
to baking, from firefighting to 
nursing, the union leader said 
that nearly every member has a 
relative or friend whose job 
“has literally been exported 
overseas.” 


Jackie emphasized to his Brit- 
ish listeners that it would be in- 
accurate to label his views free- 
trade or protectionist. ‘The job- 
export crisis has nothing to do 
with free-trade or protectionism; 
it has to do with the exploita- 
tion of human labor and the 
perpetuation of poverty on a 
world scale, under the guise of 
‘free trade’,” Presser added. 

“Most vulnerable,” he 
warned, “are those Western in- 
dustrial powers, like the United 
States and the United Kingdom, 
with longstanding dedication to 
a decent living wage and de- 
cent working conditions for 
their blue-collar populations.” 

While in London, the Team- 
sters entourage also met with 
David Warburton, National In- 
dustrial Officer of the General, 
Municipal Boiler Makers and 
Allied Trade Unions; Ron Todd, 
General Secretary of the Trans- 
port and General Workers 
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Union; Donald Macintyre, La- 
bour Editor of The Independent 
newspaper; and Clive Jenkins 
of the Association of Scientific, 
Technical and Managerial 
Staff. 

In Madrid, Spain, Jackie 
spoke before a meeting of the 
Spanish Confederation of Busi- 
ness Organizations, telling the 
business leaders that, as a 
country with strong ties to the 
developing world, Spain will be 
listened to if it tells other indus- 
trializing nations that free and 
fair trade is in their best inter- 
ests. 

Explaining that the United 
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General President Presser presented his view on trade to the top business leaders in Spain. 
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States is in the midst of an eco- 
nomic crisis which has brought 
industrial America to its knees, 
Jackie added that "it is funda- 
mentally, undeniably a crisis 
attributable to international 
trade—trade which is not free 
and trade which is not fair.” 
The Teamster president 
called Spain “a source of inspi- 
ration” to developing nations, 
and “a potentially vital bridge 
of communications” on matters 
affecting trade. “Trade between 
nations must occur on a level 
playing field,” he said. On that 
field there are workers, literally 
billions of us, some of whom 


have fought for centuries to 
gain a decent standard of liv- 
ing, and some of whom have 
just begun to fight. Together, 
we have a vested interest in en- 
suring that the playing field is 
level, and that the game is 
played fairly.” 


The meeting was hosted by 
Sénor Alfredo Molina, Vice 
President, and Javier Millan- 
Astray Romero, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Confederacion Es- 
panol de Organizaciones Em- 
presariales. 

In Germany, Presser and his 
party had an opportunity to re- 


new acquaintances with Mi- 
chael Boggs, General Secretary 
of the International Federation 
of Chemical, Energy and Gen- 
eral Workers’ Unions. General 
President Presser and members 
of the 1985 Teamster delegation 
had a chance to first exchange 
ideas with Boggs last year dur- 
ing an earlier trip to Europe, 
and ties established during that 
journey were readily renewed 


when the two labor leaders 
again met. During the visit to 
the Federal Republic, Jackie 
also met with Herman Rappe, 
President, IG Chemie-Papier- 
Keramik. 

Throughout the three-nation 
fact-finding tour, Jackie also 
brought to the fore the pace-set- 
ting Teamster accord with man- 
agement to fight drug abuse in 
the workplace with “testing pro- 


grams which respect basic 
workers’ rights.” Calling drug 
abuse “America’s number one 
social problem today,” Jackie 
said the Teamsters Union is 
deeply involved in awareness 
and treatment programs which 
“make clear the goal of any 
workplace program is not pun- 
ishment, but deterrence; not re- 
taliation, but rehabilitation.” 


General President Presser also met with Jose Miguel Leunda Echeverria (photo at left), Vice President of the 
Basque labor union, ELA-STV, in Spain; and Herman Rappe, President, IG Chemie-Papier-Keramik (photo at 


right), in Germany. 


illiam T. Hogan, Sr., 
’ Secretary-Treasurer of 
Local 714 in Berwyn, IL, 
has been elected to serve as 
President of Joint Council 25 in 


Chicago, filling the position left 
vacant by the November 25th 
death of International Vice 
President Louis Peick. 

Hogan was sworn in to the 
Joint Council leadership pact 
December 8th by General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser, the first 
time a Teamster General Presi- 
dent had performed the honors 
at the Chicago Joint Council. 

Hogan, who has been a 
Trustee of Joint Council 25 since 
1982, first began his career with 
the Teamsters in 1939 when he 
founded Local 785, which 
merged in 1954 with Local 714. 

Involved with many civic and 
community groups in the Chi- 
cago area, Hogan is a past 


Commander of Neer-Goudie 
Teamster Post 746, has served 
on the boards of Little City 
Foundation and United Cere- 
bral Palsy and has been active 
in the Wisemann Institute of Is- 
real, the Better Boys Founda- 
tion, and the Knights of Colum- 
bus. 

This veteran Teamster leader 
is the father of seven, and the 
grandfather of 22. 

“We look forward to the fine 
leadership Bill will provide the 
members of Joint Council 25,” 
Presser commented. “His past 
efforts have been outstanding 
and exemplary, and we are for- 
tunate to have someone of his 
caliber in this important post.” 
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fficers and members of 
@) the International Brother- 

hood of Teamsters bode 

_ farewell to a dear friend and 

veteran union leader, Interna- 

tional Vice President Louis F. 

Peick, who passed away No- 

vember 25, 1986. 

The Teamster veteran, a Chi- 

cago, IL, native, had been an 

___ International Union officer for 

15 years, first joining the 
union's executive body in June, 

1971, as an International 

Trustee. 

__. Peick was also Recording 

_ Secretary for the Central Con- 

_ ference of Teamsters in Chi- 

_ cago, IL; Trustee of Teamsters 
_ local 705, Chicago, IL; and 

_ President of Joint Council 25, 

| Chicago, IL. 

_.. This Teamster leader began 

Po his union career in 1933 as a 

_ truck driver's helper with the 

_ National Tea Company and 

| Was promoted a year later to 

_ driver. Peick’s first position in 

_ Teamster Local 705 was as an 

office clerk. He was eventually 
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Teamsters Mourn 


Louis F. Peick 


elected Vice President of Local 
705 in 1945 and became a busi- 
ness representative at the same 
time. On April 1, 1957, he was 
elected Secretary-Treasurer and 
Chief Executive Officer. 

Teamsters Local 705, with 
more than 20,000 members, is 
one of the largest locals in the 
entire International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, thanks to the ac- 
tive involvement Peick took in 
organizing. 

Peick was elected a trustee of 
Teamsters Joint Council 25 in 

1957, and in 1973 he was ap- 
pointed President of the Joint 
Council. He was elected to the 
same post in 1975 and has been 
re-elected to head the Joint 
Council at regular intervals 
ever since. 

“Louie was a trusted friend 
and one of the best Teamsters 
you'll ever find. He devoted his 
life to the labor movement with 
tremendous loyalty to his mem- 
bers and to the union. He will 
be missed by all of us,” said 
Teamsters General President 


Jackie Presser. 

Peick was very active in dif- 
ferent charitable and civic af- 
fairs in the city of Chicago. He 
initiated the development of 
Teamster City on Chicago's 
West Side, replacing deterio- 
rated tenement structures with 
a handsome office building. 
This structure houses Teamster 
affiliates and several other la- 
bor organizations, and will now 
stand as a living monument to 
Louis Peick. 

Louis had been given many 
awards in his lifetime: citations 
by the Disabled American Vet- 
erans and by the American Le- 
gion and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. He was also named 
“Man of the Year” by both the 
State of Israel Bonds group and 
St. Jude’s Children’s Memorial 
Hospital in Memphis, TN. 

Louis, is survived by his dear 
wife, Lenore, who has been his 
ally and friend, and by his 
daughter, Louise Dicks. Our 
heartfelt sympathy goes out to 
them at this time. 


Cleveland Officers Honored 
in Ceremonial Dinner 


nternational Brotherhood of 

I Teamsters General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser and IBT 

Eleventh Vice President Harold 
Friedman were both honored at 
a ceremonial dinner in Cleve- 
land, OH, on November 21, 
1986. 

The dinner, hosted by Cleve- 
land's United Labor Agency, 
was held to honor the twenty- 
seven Clevelanders who are 
serving as national or interna- 
tional officers for their respec- 
tive unions. Among the hono- 
rees virtually all of the unions 
in the country were repre- 
sented, giving the dinner its ti- 
tle: “Cleveland: Catalyst for 
American Labor.” Several of 
Cleveland's native sons and 
daughters have had a major im- 
pact on American society be- 
cause of their unparalleled rise 
to national leadership with 
their unions. 


Governor Richard Celeste greets the dinner guests as Jackie Presser and 
Coretta Scott King look on. 


Pictured left to right are: Harold Friedman, Eleventh International Vice President, IBT; Jackie Presser, General 
President, IBT; Coretta Scott King, President and Chief Executive Officer of The Martin Luther King, Jr. Center; 
Harry Meshel, Ohio State Senator; and Sebastian Lupica, Executive Secretary-Cleveland AFL-CIO and President, 
United Labor Agency. 
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General President Presser (right), 
greets William Burrus (left), Execu- 
tive Vice President of the American 
Postal Workers Union. 


Additionally, the dinner’s pur- 
pose was two-fold. It also 
served as a very successful 
fund raiser for the United Labor 
Agency, which is a respected 
social service agency adminis- 
tered by the Teamsters, the 
United Auto Workers and the 
Cleveland AFL-CIO. Members 
and their families from each of 
those unions, as well as non- 
union individuals, have benefit- 
ted greatly over the years from 
the many services offered by 
the United Labor Agency, and 
the dinner honoring Cleveland's 
labor success stories will as- 
sure that those fine services 
can continue. 

Among the programs offered 
by the United Labor Agency are 
an alcohol and substance 
abuse program, job counseling, 
and job training. 

Ohio Governor Richard F. Ce- 
leste told the more than 2,400 
people in attendance at the din- 
ner that he was extremely 
proud of “Ohio's success record 
in building leadership for the 
nation’s unions.” 

The keynote speaker for the 
event was Coretta Scott King, 
the founding President and 
Chief Executive Officer of The 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Center, 
who mentioned the importance 
of labor unions for the nation as 
a whole and for blacks as a 
way out of “substandard jobs 
for substandard pay.” 

In addition, Mrs. King spoke 
of her fondness and respect for 
General President Presser and 
mentioned that she knew how 
very well he understood the im- 
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portance of a strong labor force 
for America’s future. 

Ohio State Senator Harry 
Meshel moderated the eve- 
ning’s program, which closed 
with a 12-minute video on the 
United Labor Agency and the 
importance of union solidarity; 


then everyone joined hands and 
sang three choruses of “Solidar- 
ity Forever.” 

It was a great event for the 
city of Cleveland, which has a 
rich, varied and influential his- 
tory in the American labor 
movement. 


Martin J. Hughes (right), International Vice President of Communications 
Workers of America and AFL-CIO; James E. Irving (center), Vice President 
of Communications Workers of America, AFL-CIO; and General President 
Jackie Presser (left), were among the honorees at the United Labor Agen- 


cy’s banquet. 


Cerrection 


In the December issue of 
International Teamster, 
Dan Darrow, Director of 
the IBT Parcel and Small 
Package Trade Division, 
was erroneously quoted as 
listing Airborne Freight 
Corporation, along with 
Federal Express and Puro- 
lator, as non-union com- 
petitors of UPS’ air pack- 
age delivery division. 

In fact, Airborne Freight 
Corporation has union em- 
ployees and is signatory to 
an IBT contract. We regret 
any confusion the error 
may have caused. 


ost Americans associate 

think tanks with Wash- 

ington, DC, or with sev- 
eral high tech and high finance 
urban areas in the United 
States. From November 19-22, 
however, Las Vegas, NV, was 
the site of a think tank work- 
shop of the Teamsters Brewery 
and Soft Drink Workers Confer- 
ence—U.S. and Canada. No- 
vember 19th was the day for 
registration. Their three-day, 
workshop was the scene of 
spontaneous brainstorming on 
circumstances in both the soft 
drink and brewery industries. 

Teamsters Brewery and Soft 
Drink Workers Conference Di- 
rector Charles Klare opened the 
workshop on November 20th, 
suggesting that the 60-70 Team- 
ster experts attending “lay all 
their cards on the table, so that 
no issues would be over- 
looked.” Many delegates partic- 
ipated in a question/answer 
session and actively partici- 
pated in the meetings. 

The first day's discussions 
concentrated on the whys and 
wherefores of the soft drink in- 
dustry, with the delegates pro- 
posing various responses to the 


Charles Klare, Director, Brewery & 
Soft Drink Workers Conference. 
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General Secretary-Treasurer Wel- 
don L. Mathis. 


destructive effects of unbridled 
centralization in the soft drink 
industry. 

The industry's trend toward 
centralization has striking simi- 
larities to the monopolies of 
yesteryear. Two Goliath con- 
glomerates, “Coca Cola, Enter- 
prises” and Pepsi Cola, have 
been devouring hundreds of in- 
dependent franchises and 
amassing absolute control of 
production, distribution, and 
sales. 

Such trends in any industry 
spells serious trouble for em- 
ployees, and the Teamster soft 


drink local leaders are intent on 


addressing this snowballing 
and lethal problem. Currently, 
there are hundreds of soft drink 
operations that have gone out 
of business. If the trend were to 
continue, there would be only 
three soft drink companies in 
control of the vast industry. 
There would also probably be 
more frequent attempts at de- 
certification bids by wholesale 
workers. Such monopolistic 
trends are never good news for 
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( 
American workers, and this | 
Teamster conference is strateg- | 
izing to meet this problem } 
head-on. 


The participants enthusiasti- 
cally supported a proposal 
made by Director Klare that the 
Conference establish a National 
Coca-Cola Council. The Coun- 
cil would attack problems cre- 
ated by National Coke's takeo- 
ver of scores of franchises. 

A number of Teamster VIPs 
were able to attend the think 
tank and offer their perspec- 
tives on the brewery and soft 
drink industries. Among them 
were International Vice Presi- 
dents Don West and Mike Riley. 
In addition to addressing spe- 
cific issues pertaining exclu- 
sively to the Brewery and Soft 
Drink Conference, Riley gave 
an overview of the recently 
launched “Teamster Crudade 
for a Drug-Free America.” He 
advised that all Teamster affili- 


Michael J. Riley, Fourteenth Inter- 
national Vice President. 
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ates follow the lead of Team- 
sters General President Jackie 
Presser in the national drug 
abuse crisis, and he explained 
how the IBT is “better situated 
to mobilize in this program than 
any other group in the nation.” 

Another guest speaker at the 
workshop was Teamsters Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer Wel- 
don Mathis. Mathis presented 
an in-depth analysis of Ameri- 
ca's trade problems. According 
to Mathis, it is imperative that 
the U.S. Congress assume the 
responsibility for protecting 
Americans’ jobs from being ex- 
ported to “slave-wage nations.” 
He reminded those attending 
the workshop of the undeniable 
importance of augmenting the 
Teamsters’ political clout to get- 
ting strong Congressional ac- 
tion on the trade deficit. 

Following the General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Joint Council 7 
President Chuck Mack detailed 
the history-making, 15-month 
strike by members of Teamsters 
Local Union 912 against the 
Watsonville Canning and Fro- 
zen Food Company in Watson- 
ville, CA. “These valiant Team- 
sters now have victory in sight, 
and they have proven them- 
selves to be martyrs,” stated 
Mack. He cited numerous simi- 
larities between some of the 
trends leading to the Watson- 
ville strike and several of the 
current trends on a national 
scale in the soft drink and 
brewery industries. 


Joseph Close, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Local 896, Los Angeles, CA. 
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Phil Sipser, General Counsel for the 
Brewery & Soft Drink Workers Con- 
ference. 


Drug Testing 


The delegates then gave their 
full attention to the issue of 
drug testing and how it affects 
their members. Phil Sipser, 
General Counsel of the Brewery 
and Soft Drink Workers Confer- 
ence, gave an overview of the 
substance abuse crisis in the 
U.S. Sipser assured those at- 
tending that the IBT’s experi- 
ence with drug testing pro- 
grams was a valuable asset in 
guaranteeing safeguards from 
any future abuse of testing by 
employers. He detailed how the 
Teamsters’ experience had 
ruled out objectionable features 
of drug testing programs. He 
also advised that, “Under no 
circumstances should a local 
accept any unilateral proposal 
by an employer to test for 
drugs. The local has the right 
and responsibility to negotiate 
the issue to ensure protection of 
its members, and perhaps the 
most valuable recommendation 
is that local officers address the 
issue with logic and a sense of 
proportion.” 

After considerable debate 
about the various factors re- 
lated to drug testing, the dele- 
gates resumed discussion of 
day-to-day operations of their 
trades. Almost all the delegates 


agreed that they needed to 
place much more emphasis on 
organizing non-unionized oper- 
ations. 

Ralph Torrisi, Secretary- 
Treasurer of Local 296, San 
Jose, CA, gave an account of 
how soft drink companies have 
tried, through bogus incentive 
plans and cleverly inflated quo- 
tas, to gauge unreasonable and 
inhumane productivity from 
their employees. He suggested 
that employees be advised of 
the ulterior motives of such em- 
ployers with their so-called in- 
centive schemes. 

The final two days of the 
workshop developed into com- 
prehensive discussions of legis- 
lative concerns and political ac- 
tion, with an emphasis on the 


Louis Lacroix, International Repre- 
sentative and Canadian Director of 
Organization of the Brewery & Soft 
Drink Workers Conference. 


brewery industry. Dave Swee- 
ney, IBT Director of Legislation 
Affairs, and Bill Wright, IBT 
DRIVE Representative, moder- 
ated discussions of excise taxa- 
tion, the November 4th election 
results and deregulation. 


Boycott Coors 


Conference Director Charles 
Klare brought the delegates up- 
to-date on the nationwide boy- 
cott of the Adolph Coors Com- 
pany. Since Coors is the only 
major, non-unionized brewing 
company in the United States 
and has become a looming 
threat to all unionized brewery 


4 


Dick Schmidt, Recording Secretary 
and Business Agent, Local 238, Ce- 
dar Rapids, IA. 


workers, it has become urgent 


that this company be organized. 


Coors is only four states 
away from being nationwide 
and currently is building a 
large installation in the Shen- 
andoah Valley of Virginia, the 
former breadbasket of the old 
Confederate States of America. 
But this new facility is a threat 
to both the North and the South. 
Beer will be shipped by tank 
car from Colorado to Virginia 
and then packaged and distrib- 
uted by non-unionized workers, 
if Coors’ plans come to fruition. 
Klare proclaimed that an all-out 
campaign to organize the Coors 
facility in Virginia would soon 
be underway under the direc- 
tion of the Soft Drink and Brew- 
ery Conference, and he warned 
that failure in this campaign 
could be disastrous to thou- 
sands of eastern Teamsters 
with Anheuser-Busch, Inc., the 
Heileman Bewing Co., Inc., 
Stroh's and several others. 
Klare inspired the delegates 
when he mentioned that the 
Teamsters General Executive 
had pledged its full support in 
organizing Coors. 


Louis Lacroix, International 
Representative and Brewery 
and Soft Drink Division Director 
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for the Canadian Conference of 
Teamsters, enlightened the del- 
egates about uniquely Cana- 
dian circumstances in the in- 
dustries. The province of 
Ontario has seen many brewery 
and soft drink jobs lost due in- 
directly to Canada’s trade defi- 
cit, and this has had a major 
impact on almost all industries 
in this vast province. Lacroix 
also appealed for increased sol- 
idarity among Teamsters, from 
coast to coast, North and South, 
and Canada and the U.S.A. 

The delegates then discussed 
anti-union movements gaining 
momentum everywhere. Some 
of these movements begin in 
disguises referred to as “Qual- 
ity of Work Life” programs. 
General Counsel Sipser stated 
that “a quality of work life pro- 
gram is feasible, only if there is 
a sharing of power between 
management and labor. And 
this is rarely, if ever, the case.” 
This theme was echoed 
throughout the remainder of the 
session. 


International Vice President 
Ed Lawson, Director of the Ca- 
nadian Conference of Team- 
sters, left a strong message for 


Dave Liptrap, Vice President, Local 
284, Columbus, OH. 


Robert L. Henry, President, Local 
1149, Syracuse, NY. 


all the delegates to take back to 
their home locals. He advised 
that “each and every Teamster 
in the United States and Can- 
ada must adhere to the princi- 
ples of the IBT’s ‘Buy American’ 
program.” 

After the rousing remarks by 
Vice President Lawson, the del- 
egates brainstormed on acheiv- 
ing greater participation from 
their members in the DRIVE 
program. They also shared their 
opinions on drug-testing pro- 
grams and related drug/alcohol 
rehabilitation opportunities, 
and they re-examined methods 
for combating back-breaking in- 
centive schemes from manage- 
ment. 

The delegates who attended 
the workshop in Las Vegas 
found new resolve in acting to- 
gether, displaying Teamster 
solidarity, and working jointly 
toward solving local, regional, 
and national problems in the 
soft drink and brewery indus- 
tries. Their workshop painted 
for them a clear picture of the 
power and strength of the cor- 
porate conglomerates that they 
face. Their solidarity, combined 
with the backing of the General 
Executive Board and the full re- 
sources of the IBT, will serve 
this trade conference well in its 
current and on-coming objec- 
tives. Their workshop was a 
completely successful prelude 
to their upcoming policy com- 
mittee meeting next year. 


TEAMSTER 


he UPS National Contract 

and the upcoming negoti- 

ations were a topic of dis- 
cussion at the UPS/Freight 
Workshop held in Monterey, 
CA, in November, as Teamster 
members gathered at that first- 
ever combined conference. 

The UPS workshops included 
discussions on areas of concern 
as well as procedures for the 
upcoming negotiations which 
are slated to begin in early 
1987, for renewal of the Na- 
tional Master United Parcel 
Service Agreement. 

Dan F. Darrow, Director of the 
IBT Parcel and Small Package 
Trade Division, discussed the 
changes that are confronting la- 
bor and management in this in- 
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Pictured left to right are: Willie Smith, III and Nolan LeBlanc, Southern 
Conference Representatives; Don West, International Vice President and 
Southern Conference Freight Director; Weldon Mathis, General Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Dan Darrow, Director of the Parcel and Small Package 
Trade Division. 


dustry, most especially in- 
creased competition. With this 
in mind, the Teamster gather- 
ing worked towards pinpointing 
some of the target areas which 
need attention in the upcoming 
negotiations. 


Schedule Is Set 


The Teamsters’ tentative 
schedule for negotiations began 
December 1, 1986, with a ques- 
tionnaire being sent out to local 
unions. That questionnaire was 
followed by a second one, sent 
to the UPS Teamster member- 
ship on January 1, 1987. 

Having completed these two 
steps, the membership and lo- 
cal unions will draw up pro- 


Dan Darrow, Director of the Parcel 
and Small Package Trade Division. 


posals, due no later than Febru- 
ary 1, 1987. Negotiations will 
follow through February and 
March. 


April 1 Deadline 


A tentative date of April 1, 
1987, was set as a deadline for 
the conclusion of all conference 
supplements, local riders and/ 
or addendums and letters of un- 
derstanding. Tentative agree- 
ments as well as any unre- 
solved issues, must be 
submitted to the National Nego- 
tiating Committee at this time. 

The National negotiations are 
slated to conclude on June 15, 
1987, and contractual agree- 
ments established. 


1] 


emocrat, Republican, In- 
} dependent Voter Educa- 
tion (DRIVE), the Interna- 

tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
political action arm, recently 
wrapped-up many very success- 
ful endorsement campaigns and 
are looking forward to the next 
elections. Until that time how- 
ever, the IBT DRIVE Representa- 
tives will continue to work ex- 
tremely hard, pulling in more 
members than ever. 

Through the efforts of IBT 
Second Vice President Robert 
Holmes and Director of the Cen- 
tral Conference of Teamsters, 
Detroit, MI, a weekly checkoff 
Kroger employees at Local 171, Roanoke, VA, proudly display their signed was recently written into the 
DRIVE cards and Buy American bumper stickers. Kroger Master Agreement. This 


is the Kroger people's way of 
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Chuck Mack (photo at left, center), International Representative and Joint Council 7 President, accepts DRIVE 
cards from members at Local 70, Oakland, CA. 
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Emery employees from Local 70, Oakland, CA, proudly join the DRIVE 


team. 


saying “we are people helping 
people.” 

Kroger workers of Teamster 
Local 528, proudly signed their 
DRIVE cards for Edward “Doc” 
James, International Represent- 
ative. Local 528 President Jerry 
Cook, and Secretary-Treasurer 
and Business Agent Ed Flour- 
noy, Local 528, assisted Doc 
with the DRIVE cards. This en- 
thusiastic group plans to urge 
their families to vote, as they 
do the same. 

Kroger employees from Local 


the DRIVE team. 
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Overland Express employees at Local 299, Detroit, MI, 
listen attentively as Ron Owens (left), President, Local 
299 and Randy Logan (second from left), IBT DRIVE 
Field Representative, explain the importance of joining 


528 were not the only Kroger 
employees to sign up for the 
weekly DRIVE checkoff. Team- 
sters from Local 171, Roanoke, 
VA, also signed up in support 
of the program. Secretary- 
Treasurer Jim Guyan, Local 171; 
and Jimmy Sherwood, Jr., Presi- 
dent, Local 171; assisted in the 
collection of the signed DRIVE 
cards. Many of the Kroger 
freezer people, members of Lo- 
cal 171, strongly support DRIVE, 
as well as other Teamster pro- 
grams such as the Buy Ameri- 


On Election Day, Wallace Clem- 
ents, IBT DRIVE Director, was en- 
couraging voters in Chattanooga, 
TN, to vote for Congresswoman 
Marilyn Lloyd. 

can campaign. 

Another group which has re- 
cently shown its support are 
members from Local 70, Oak- 
land, CA, who have added new 
members to DRIVE. After an in- 
formative speech by Chuck 
Mack, Secretary-Treasurer, Lo- 
cal 70, International Represent- 
ative and President of Joint 
Council 7, many members 
signed up for the $1.00 a week 
checkoff. 

Local 299, Detroit, MI, spear- 
headed by President Rondal 


Cassens Transportation employees from Local 654, 
Springfield, OH, wear their new DRIVE caps after sign- 
ing onto the program. Pictured with them are: (left to 
right, without caps) Harry Gieseck, Business Agent, 


Local 654; Sam Stintsman, International Representa- 
tive; and Dan Hager, Secretary-Treasurer, Local 654. 


Owens, is continuing to bring 
in new contributions to the 
DRIVE campaign. As mentioned 
in the last issue, Local 299, with 
the $1.00 a week checkoff sys- 
tem, will generate an addi- 
tional $150,000 per year for 
DRIVE. Through the efforts of 
President Owens, the contribu- 
tions to DRIVE have greatly in- 
creased in the Detroit area. 

On the same note, members 
of Local 492, Albuquerque, NM, 
recently incorporated the $1.00 
a week checkoff system into 
their local with the help of Lo- 
cal 492 Secretary-Treasurer 
Ralph Chavez. Their checkoff 
system will draw in approxi- 
mately $52,000 a year for elec- 
tion endorsements from more 
than 1000 members who will be 
contributing. 

Teamster members in the 
Chattanooga, TN, area saw 
their support of DRIVE pay off 
when the Election Day results 
showed that their endorsed-can- 
didate, Congresswomen Mari- 
lyn Lloyd won her campaign. 
She has been re-elected seven 
times and endorsed by the 
Teamsters in each campaign. 
Lloyd is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, Com- 
mittee on Science and Technol- 
ogy, the Select Committee on 
Aging, as well as many sub- 


DRIVE gets support from the Bluegrass State. UPS employees who are 


Fella 


Ed Flournoy (left), Secretary-Treasurer and Business Agent, Local 528 and 


Edward “Doc” James (right), International Representative hold DRIVE cards 
signed by Local 528 members during their lunch break at the Kroger Co. in 


Atlanta, GA. 


committees. Members of Local 
915, President Bobby Logan, 
and Wallace Clements, IBT 
DRIVE Director, displayed their 
support for Congresswomen 
Lloyd and their respect for Elec- 
tion Day in Chattanooga by vol- 
unteering their time to work at 
the polls and with the election 
campaigning. Other members 
also drove vans to and from the 
polls for the people who wanted 


members of Local 651, Lexington, KY, are pictured here with Ken Stacey 


(left), Trustee, Local 651 and Car! Sim 
Local 651. 
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pson (right), Recording Secretary, 


to vote but didn’t have a means 
of Transportation. The members 
also furnished a refreshment 
van which distributed food and 
drink to the voters. With this 
type of help from Teamster 
members and support of the 
DRIVE campaign money used to 
endorse chosen candidates, Lo- 
cal members can feel proud. 

A combination of drivers from 
Commercial Carriers and Cas- 
sens Transportation, all auto- 
mobile haulers and members of 
Local 654, Springfield, OH, 
were also recently added to the 
list of DRIVE contributors. Inter- 
national Representatives Sam 
Stintsman, Local 654 Secretary- 
Treasurer Don Hager, and Local 
654 Business Agent Harry Gie- 
seck, rallied the members to 
join in the support for DRIVE by 
introducing the popular $1.00 a 
week checkoff system. 

DRIVE has received support 
everywhere including contribu- 
tions from Kentucky—the Blue- 
grass State. Members from Lo- 
cal 651, Lexington, KY, Local 
651 Trustee Ken Stacey, and Lo- 
cal 651 Recording Secretary 
Carl Simpson with the leader- 
ship of Local 651 President Ray 
Cash, brought together a large 
group of UPS employees in a 
collection to help keep DRIVE 
as the number one PAC. 
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100th Congress to Convene 


cially convene until the 6th day of 

January, we already see signs of ac- 
tion. Democrats and Republicans are al- 
ready preparing their legislative agendas for 
1987. In addition, a few House members and 
some Senators are already eyeing the 1988 
Presidential election race. 

Senate Democrats will return as the ma- 
jority party in 1987 after six years as the 
Senate’s minority party. In their recent 
party meetings, Senate Democrats se- 
lected Robert C. Byrd, WV, as their Majority 
Leader. Senate Republicans again 
chose Robert Dole, KS, to be their par- 
ty’s floor leader. 

The U.S. House of Representatives 
met the week of December 8th to de- 
termine their leader ship teams. It 
is expected that the Democrats 
will choose Jim Wright, TX, as 
the next Speaker of the House. 

Congressman Bob Michel, 
IL, will continue as the 
House Republican Leader. 

During the last few 
weeks, the IBT’s Legislative 
Department 
has been meet- 
ing with new 
and returning 
members of the 
House and the 
Senate in order 


Wai the 100th Congress does not offi- 
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to make them aware of the legislative priori- 
ties of the Teamsters Union. Many of the 
issues left unresolved by the 99th Congress 
will see renewed action this year. Already, 
the Democrats in the House and the 
Senate have announced that a major 
trade reform bill will be the first 
priority issue to be addressed by 
Congress. We again expect to see 
action on an anti-polygraph bill, 
family and medical leave legisla- 
tion, workers dislocation bills, air- 
line employee protection bills, the 
‘guards bill’ and the construction 
industry double-breasting bill. 
However, we can also ex- 
pect continued effort by 
anti-union members of the 
House and Senate to 
press their anti-worker 
agenda. 

During the coming 
months, we urge all 
Teamsters to become 
more involved in the 
political process by 
contacting their 
elected representa- 
tives on legislation 
of interest to Team- 
sters and their 

families. 


“Teaching Labor Studies 
in the Schools” 


he International Brother- 
if hood of Teamsters contin- 
ues its commitment to ed- 
ucation by sponsoring the 
second annual Teamster schol- 
arship program, “Teaching La- 
bor Studies in the Schools.” Un- 
der the direction of the 
Department of Human Services, 
the program will bring one 
hundred teachers from around 
the United States and Canada 
to a two-week graduate insti- 
tute at the University of Wiscon- 
sin-Madison School for Workers 
from July 12-24, 1987. 

The goals of the Teamster 
program are to familiarize 
teachers with the history of or- 
ganized labor, to educate them 
about the Teamsters Union and 
its contribution to America’s 
working men and women, and 
to develop curriculum concepts 
for infusing labor studies into 
classroom teaching. 

Last year's institute, held at 
Cornell University, broke new 


ground for the IBT. The union 
assumed the role of educator by 
recognizing the importance of 
informing teachers about the 
Teamsters and labor history. 
Teachers, too, came to a better 
understanding of the aims and 
activities of the IBT by partici- 
pating in lectures and discus- 
sions on a range of labor 
topics. 

This year’s program will fea- 
ture Cornell participants assist- 
ing their teacher colleagues in 
developing innovative ideas for 
the classroom. In addition, the 


teachers will have the unique 
opportunity to hear and engage 
in discussion a number of IBT 
principal officers, including 
General President Jackie 
Presser. A day-long outing to 
Milwaukee will afford the 
teachers an unusual chance to 
visit IBT Joint Council 39 and 
Local Union 200 and experience 
first-hand the IBT in action. In 
all, those teachers invited to 
UW-M will spend two intensive 
weeks learning about labor in a 
stimulating and thought-provok- 
ing atmosphere. 


Teachers listen intently and actively participate in lectures and discus- 


sions. 
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TEAMSTER SCHOLARSHIP FOR 


TEACHERS 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN AT MADISON 
SCHOOL FOR WORKERS 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


July 12-24, 1987 
For a three credit graduate course conducted by the 
- University of Wisconsin School for Workers 
and 
The International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
on 


“TEACHING LABOR STUDIES IN THE SCHOOLS” 


APPLICATION FORM 


NAME 
LAST FIRST MIDDLE 
SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER 


HOME ADDRESS 
NUMBER STREET 


Grrr STATE 
HOME TELEPHONE 


SCHOOL ADDRESS 


AREA CODE NUMBER 
NAME OF INSTITUTION 
NUMBER STREET 


City STATE 
SCHOOL TELEPHONE 
AREA CODE NUMBER 


UNION AFFILIATION AND OFFICES HELD (IF ANY) 


DATE OF BIRTH 

GRADE LEVEL TAUGHT 
SUBJECT MATTER TAUGHT 
LAST DEGREE OBTAINED 
TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


UNIVERSITY/COLLEGE 


DATE 


Awards: 
Publications: 
Professional Activities: 


Please attach a 200 word essay which would answer the following 
questions: 


1) WHAT ARE YOUR EXPECTATIONS FOR THE COURSE, AND 
HOW DO YOU ENVISION CONTRIBUTING TO THE 
PROGRAM? 


2) HOW WOULD YOU INCORPORATE THE MATERIAL 
PRESENTED IN THE LABOR INSTITUTE INTO YOUR CURRENT 
LABOR STUDIES CURRICULUM? 


SCHOLARSHIPS WILL INCLUDE TRAVEL, BOARD, ROOM, TUITION, 
FEES AND BOOKS, SPONSORED BY THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS. 


APPLICATIONS MUST BE RECEIVED NO LATER THAN MAY 1, 1987, BY 
DR. DAVID A. BOILEAU, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES, 
29 LOUISIANA AVE., N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C., 20001. 


SCHOLARSHIP RECIPIENTS WILL BE NOTIFIED NO LATER THAN MAY 
Id,, 1987, 


IF YOU HAVE ANY QUESTIONS OR COMMENTS PLEASE CONTACT 
THE DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES AT 202-624-8773. 
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Conference Held in Buenos Aires 


epresenting the Interna- 
Bi tional Brotherhood of 

Teamsters General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser, Industrial 
Trades Division Director Joseph 
Konowe, extended fraternal 
greetings from the IBT to dele- 
gates from 12 countries in at- 
tendance at a Regional Confer- 
ence of the International Union 
of Food Workers of Latin Amer- 
ica. These delegates represent 
workers employed at transna- 
tional plants. 

The conference, which was 
held in October, 1986, in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, heard union 
representatives reporting on 
working conditions within the 
plants of the Nestle, Phillip 
Morris and Unilever corpora- 
tions. 

The IBT call for international 
unity and mutal assistance 
among all unions engaged in 
organizing or under labor con- 
tract with transnationals was 
warmly recieved, as was Gen- 
eral President Presser’s pledge 
of immediate support in the 
struggle by workers in underde- 
veloped countries to achieve a 
decent standard of living and 
job security wherever these 
companies operate or open new 
plants. 

The principal officer of the 
IBT in his message, addressed 
not only such problems as auto- 
mation and job losses, but also 
the need for political and eco- 
nomic action where required, to 
force governments and employ- 
ers alike, to address the needs 
of workers employed by trans- 
national firms. 

Director Konowe expressed 
the IBT President's concern with 
the loss of jobs in Canada, 
Puerto Rico, and the United 
States, through plant closures 
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Pictured left to right are: Enildo Iglesias, Regional Secretary for Latin 


- TRAM: 


America, International Union of Food Workers; Joseph Konowe, Director, 
Industrial Trades Division, IBT; The Honorable Dr. Roberto Luis Bigatti, 
Secretary of Labor for Argentina; and Dan Gallin, General Secretary, 


International Union of Food Workers. 


in these areas. The IBT Director 
strongly made the point that 
jobs lost in North America do 
not necessarily mean jobs cre- 
ated in Latin America. In many 
instances, plants in Latin Amer- 
ica are often converted from 
“labor intensive” to “capital in- 
tensive” operations by the ma- 
nipulation of companies and 
governments through repressive 
legislation, by force, or by the 
extensive use of automation. 

The discussion of fringe bene- 
fits was most interesting, since 
health benefits, housing, and 
bonuses (one month's salary) in 
most of the countries repre- 
sented, came about as a result 
of legislation designed to keep 
the workers quiet, leaving job 
security, salaries, and working 
conditions as items for contrac- 
tual obligations. 

Also discussed, at length, 
was the ease with which multi- 


(Photo by Gerardo Iglesias of Uruguay) 


nationals move from one coun- 
try to another, often abandon- 
ing not only the workers, but 
their communities as a whole. 
The Latin American delegates 
to the conference came from Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Columbia, Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Panama, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. Also present 
were union representatives 
from West Germany, Switzer- 
land, and the United States. 
Chairing the meetings were 
Manuel Barrientos, Secretary 
General of the Food Workers 
Union of Argentina; and Enildo 
Iglesias, Latin American Re- 
gional Secretary of the IUF. 
Also in attendance were Dan 
Gallin, Secretary General of the 
IUF; Joy Ann Grune, Secretary, 
North American Region, IUF; 
and Lenore Miller, President, 
Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union, AFL-CIO. 


sychological disorders 
Y have been identified as 

one of the ten leading cat- 
egories of work-related injuries 
and illnesses by the National 
Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health (NIOSH). 
NIOSH cited “increasing evi- 
dence” that the work environ- 
ment may contribute to psycho- 
logical problems. Contributing 
factors include: 


@ Work overload, 

@ Lack of control over your 
own work, 

@ Lack of support from your 
supervisors or co-workers, 

@ Uncertainty about just what 
your role is, 

e@ Rotating shifts, 

@ Machine-paced work, and 

e Limited job opportunities. 


These sources of job stress 
often lead to such problems as 
anxiety, irritability, drug or al- 
cohol abuse, trouble sleeping, 
headaches, stomach aches, and 
psychiatric problems. Recent re- 
search has shown that job 
stress may actually affect your 
immune system—reducing your 
body's ability to fight off dis- 
ease. 

Workers’ compensation 
claims related to job stress are 
also on the rise. A recent na- 
tionwide study found that about 
11% of all occupational disease 
claims were for “mental stress” 
that had developed gradually 
over time. 

It is popular today in some 
industries to teach people 
“stress management” tech- 
niques, to help them cope with 
the effects of job stress. But re- 
search shows that the benefits 
of this training wear off in less 
than three months after the 
training ends. More impor- 
tantly, as NIOSH points out, 
stress management training 
treats only the symptoms—not 
the real causes. 

Here are some suggestions 
which NIOSH says seem to 
have merit in reducing job 
stress: 
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@ Design work schedules that 
avoid conflict with the de- 
mands and responsibilities 
that people face. 

@ Give workers greater par- 
ticipation in making deci- 
sions that affect their jobs. 

@ Make sure that workloads 
are in keeping with the 
time, capabilities and re- 
sources that a worker has 
available to do the job. 


@ Design job tasks that pro- 


vide meaning, stimulation, 
a sense of completeness, 
and an opportunity for the 


Job Stress: A "Top Ten” Occupational Disease 


worker to put his or her 
skills to work. 

@ Clearly define each work- 
er's role and responsibili- 
ties. 

@ Provide opportunities for 
social interaction and emo- 
tional support. 

e@ Let people know clearly 
where they stand in terms 
of job security and ad- 
vancement. 


IBT local unions can get cop- 
ies of this NIOSH report on job 
stress from the IBT Safety and 
Health Department. 


New Employee Joins IBT 
Safety and Health Department 


ernon McDougall recently 
V joined the Interna- 

tional Brotherhood of 
Teamsters as a Represent- 
ative for the Safety and 
Health Department, work- 
ing with R. V. Durham, Di- 
rector, Safety and Health 
Department, and an IBT 
Trustee. 

McDougall comes to the 
Teamsters with many out- 
standing qualifications. He 
was previously Executive 
Director of the Workers’ In- 
stitute for Safety and 
Health (WISH), a non-profit 


organization established 
by organized labor to pro- 
vide a center of expertise 
in occupational health and 
safety for labor unions. 

He began his career with 
WISH as the Director of 
Technical Assistance and 
Labor Education, guiding 
teaching activities, educa- 
tional materials and super- 
vising the delivery of con- 
sultation services to labor 
unions. 

McDougall also assisted 
the Teamsters in the past 
years with consultation on 
such safety and health top- 
ics as EDB and its use; 
chemical hazard informa- 
tion for workers; and tech- 
nical assistance to a Ca- 
nadian chemical industry 
local. 

Prior to his position with 
WISH, McDougall was the 
Director of Occupational 
Safety and Health for the 
United Paperworkers Inter- 
national Union. 

He received an M.S. in 
Industrial Relations from 
West Virginia University 
and a B.S. in Industrial En- 
gineering from Rutgers 
University. 
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pghe Teamsters Medical Ad- 
visory Committee con- 
vened on December 9, 
1986, at the Central States Pen- 
sion and Health and Welfare 
Funds’ Offices in Chicago, IL. 
Present were committee chair- 
man Donald Dawson, MD, and 
members Michael E. DeBakey, 
MD, Baylor College of Medi- 
cine; Antonia M. Gotto, Jr., MD, 
Baylor College of Medicine; 
Charles Hufnagel, MD, George- 
town University Hospital; A.W. 
Karchmer, MD, Harvard Medi- 
cal School; F. David Rollo, MD, 
Vanderbilt University; and Ber- 
nard Bercu, MD, University of 
Michigan. 

There was a two-fold purpose 
for this important meeting—to 
provide medical advice to the 
union on a variety of health-re- 
lated topics, and to explore, 
with the officials of the Central 
States Health & Welfare Fund, 
setting up a special taskforce to 
advise the Fund on strategies to 
hold down the cost of health in- 
surance while continuing opti- 
mum care. The Fund was repre- 
sented by union Trustees Loran 
Robbins, International Repre- 
sentative; Marion Winstead, 
President, Local 89; and Robert 
Sansone, President, Local 682; 
and by management Trustee 
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The Teamsters Medical Advisory Committee met recently in Chicago, IL. 


Arthur Bunte of Trucking Man- 
agement Inc., as well as by 
Fund Executive Director George 
Lehr and several other Fund of- 
ficials. 

General President Jackie 
Presser opened the meeting 
with a discussion of the prog- 
ress the IBT is making with its 
national program for drug 
abuse education. He said that 
leaders from every sector, from 
entertainment to the govern- 
ment, have expressed interest 
in joining with the Teamsters in 
this effort. 

President Presser also gave 
the doctors an overview of the 
scope of the Central States 
Health and Welfare Fund, and 
the 274 other health and wel- 
fare funds associated with the 
IBT. 

IBT Safety & Health Director 
R.V. Durham reviewed the his- 
tory of the Medical Advisory 
Committee for the benefit of the 
several guests who were pres- 
ent. He told of how one IBT 
medical advisor, Dr. Charles 
Hufnagel, had persuaded the 
Department of Transportation to 
drop its policy of disqualifying 
truck drivers who had had heart 
bypass surgery. 

Under the Chairmanship of 
Dr. Donald Dawson, the Com- 


mittee turned its attention to 
such critical issues as drug 
testing and AIDS. Dr. A.W. 
Karchmer, of Harvard Medical 
School, brought the Committee 
up-to-date on the spread of 
AIDS, particularly into the het- 
erosexual population. 

Dr. Gotfried Brieger, the IBT’s 
technical consultant on drug 
testing, reported on the prog- 
ress that is being made in ap- 
proving testing laboratories un- 
der the National Master Freight 
Agreement. He described the 
many factors which must be 
considered in order to minimize 
the risk of a “false positive” 
drug test. 

The Committee, along with 
other health science consultants 
from the Baylor College of Med- 
icine, toured the Health and 
Welfare Fund offices to evalu- 
ate the information resources 
that might be used to study var- 
ious health care questions. 

George Lehr, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Central States Fund, 
opened the afternoon session 
with an overview of the Fund's 
operations. He described the 
Fund's interest in setting up a 
special medical taskforce to as- 
sist the Fund with its efforts to 
enhance the quality of medical 
care while holding down costs. 

As Central States executives 
made presentations on Team 
Care and other aspects of the 
Fund's activities, the medical 
advisors participated in a lively 
discussion of what constitutes 
good medical care, and the rea- 
sons for health care cost infla- 
tion. 

One very important topic that 
came up in this discussion was 
the need to focus on preventive 
health measures. There was 
general agreement on the Com- 
mittee that it is much more de- 
sirable to do things that prevent 
illness from occurring in the 
first place, than to treat the ill- 
ness after it occurs. 
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POSTERS: 


s the New Year begins, 
Teamsters across the 
country are urged to 

make a firm resolution to “Buy 
American” in 1987. 

The IBT’s campaign to pro- 
mote the purchase of U.S.- and 
Canadian-made products is 
stronger than ever before. Your 
local, Joint Council, Trade Divi- 
sion, or Conference can help 
get the message out by promi- 
nently displaying the posters 
developed in conjunction with 
the Union's “Buy American” 
drive, and shown here. 


#2871 #2872 


Bi somcnk |. 
INVEST IN AMERICAN PRODUCTS 


TEAMSTERS FIGHTING FOR AMERICAN JOBS! 
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Bumper stickers, buttons and 
labels are also available, as 
are T-shirts and a new buyers 
guide recently developed by the 
IBT Research Department. 

All of these materials can 
help bring the campaign to life in 
your area. 

IBT affiliates are encouraged 
to contact International head- 
quarters in Washington, DC, to 
place their orders. 

Remember to start the New 
Year out right: remember to 
“Buy American!” 
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U.S. and Canadian Stewards Attend 
Educational Conferences 


tewards training continues 
Ss: be a priority for locals 

across the United States 
and Canada. In today’s chang- 
ing environment, it is important 
for Teamsters to update and 
sharpen their representation 
skills. Employers are becoming 
more and more sophisticated in 
their efforts to prevent unioniza- 
tion, dilute the effectiveness of 
union contracts, and/or rid 
themselves of union representa- 
tion altogether. Given a hostile 
climate inside, as well as out- 
side the workplace, Teamsters 
representatives, especially 
stewards, are assuming more 
and more responsibilities than 
ever before. No longer is it suf- 
ficient to represent, but Team- 
sters are called upon to prevent 
threats to organized labor as 
well as strategically plan for 
the future. Indeed, this is not 
an easy task. 

Stewards training is the foun- 
dation of all labor education 
programs. Stewards are called 
upon to represent members on 
a daily basis, to support local 
programs and leadership, and 
to play an active role in all 
union affairs. Stewards need 
ongoing and up-to-date infor- 
mation and assistance to pro- 
vide members with the exper- 
tise that goes hand-in-hand 
with Teamsters affiliation. 

Stewards’ education pro- 
grams are more and more so- 


phisticated in terms of content 
and material. Recently, Locals 
471 and 359 in Minneapolis, 
MN, held a joint program on 
“Union-Busting.” “Cooperation 
vs. Confrontation” was the 
thrust of Local 579’s program in 
Janesville, WI, where stewards 
gained insight into the dynam- 
ics of adversarial and concilia- 
tory labor-management rela- 
tionships. 

Other programs covered tra- 
ditional labor-related subjects 
and were held in numerous 
states across the country. Lo- 
cals 844, 947 and 171 in Water- 
loo, IA; Lancaster, PA; and Jack- 
sonville, FL, respectively held 
programs in “Grievance Han- 
dling.” Allen McNaughton’s 
stewards of Local 174 in Seattle, 
WA held an advanced program 
in the “Dynamics of Bargain- 
ing” where participants looked 
into the process of negotiation 
and impasse resolution. Local 
340’s Brunswick, ME program 
centered around “Arbitration 
and Case Preparation” over the 
course of an intensive two-day 
program. Joint Council 13 in St. 
Louis, recently held a meeting 
around the stewards’ role in 
"Effective Grievance Handling.” 

In addition to the extensive 
work that the International's Ed- 
ucation Department has done in 
the United States, it has also 
continued to service locals 
throughout the Canadian Con- 


Local 579, Janesville, WI, stewards participate in role playing dispute 


settlements. 
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Brendan Kaiser, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Local 579 addresses a group of 
shop stewards during their recent 
training session. 

ference. Jerome Gelsinger, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of Local 987 in 
Calgary, Alberta, welcomed 
more than one-hundred stew- 
ards from throughout the prov- 
ince to a stewards seminar in 
Edmonton. Art Kane, Director of 
the International's Education 
Department and Neal Murphy, 
a member of his staff, led two 
seperate sessions, one dealing 
with the growing threat of 
union-busting, the other with 
the problems faced by shop 
stewards in everyday work- 
place situations. After a full 
day of work, which included a 
great deal of discussion on the- 
mushrooming anti-union indus- 
try and its threat to the IBT, as 
well as the importance of shop- 
level representation by job 
stewards, the program con- 
cluded with Mr. Gelsinger 
thanking the stewards for de- 
voting a day off to their union. 
He also thanked the Interna- 
tional for providing such valua- 
ble assistance. 

More recently, Local 419 in 
Mississauga, Ontario, con- 
ducted a seminar for close to 
one-hundred stewards who at- 
tended the day-long program. 
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Shop stewards from Local 340, So. Portland, ME, recently gathered for a two-day training program centered 


around “Arbitration and Case Preparation.” 


The workshop sessions focused 
on investigating the role of the 
steward in effective communi- 
cation, writing skills and griev- 
ance handling. Many topics 
were explored, including the in- 
vestigation of grievances, com- 
pleting grievance forms, and 
the role of the steward as a 
buffer between members, the 
company and the union. The 
entire program deemed very 
useful in the everyday fulfill- 
ment of the Teamsters stew- 
ard's job. 

Early in November, Ray El- 
liot, President of Local 141 in 
London, Ontario, welcomed 
nearly fifty stewards to a semi- 
nar addressing the important 
issues of organizing and arbi- 
tration. The International's Edu- 
cation Department conducted 


the program, which lasted the 
full day. The arbitration portion 
of the program focused on the 
preparation for an arbitration 
hearing, presenting arguments, 
and how arbitrators arrive at 
decisions. Organizing occupied 
the balance of the day, with 
special emphasis on the needs 
of members, both present and 
prospective. This was done to 
accentuate the need to organize 
existing members, as well as 
those without Teamster repre- 
sentation. Mr. Elliott expressed 
his gratitude to the stewards for 
taking the time to learn about 
their union, and also to the In- 
ternational for addressing the 
educational needs of the shop 
stewards. 

More and more Teamster af- 
filiates are requesting labor ed- 


ucation workshops more than 
ever before. The IBT Education 
Department has already sched- 
uled programs upon request 
will into 1987. Stewards train- 
ing is only one level of leader- 
ship programming offered by 
IBT Education Department staff. 
For example, the Teamsters 
Leadership Academy for local 
officers and agents, is nearing 
its second year. Joint labor- 
management training is going 
well beyond the food process- 
ing, car haul and freight indus- 
tries and is expected to gener- 
ate more and more interest in 
the upcoming future. With 
multi-level labor education pro- 
grams, the Teamsters Union 
continues to be the most crea- 
tive and visionary in its efforts 
to enter the 2lst century. 


IBT Employee Receives Masters 
And Prestigious Award 


he first week of November 
T brought many honors for 
Sally Payne, IBT Assistant 
Director of Education. Novem- 
ber 7-9, 1986, she completed the 
requirements for her Masters of 
Science in Human Resource De- 
velopment, from American Uni- 
versity, graduating with an “A” 
average QPA. An informal com- 
mencement was held on No- 
vember 8, for the graduates, 
with a formal graduation sched- 
uled to take place January 25, 
at Constitution Hall. 
Along with the joy of complet- 
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ing her Masters degree, Payne 
was also awarded the Hal Kell- 
ner Award, which is given to 
the class member who demon- 
strated the most dedication to 
human rights, especially in the 
area of racism and sexism. 

In Payne's acceptance speech 
to her classmates of Class XI, 
the Professors and Administra- 
tors of American University and 
National Training Laboratories, 
she stated, “If I had not re- 
ceived the support and encour- 
agement from the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and 


especially the General Presi- 
dent, Jackie Presser, I would 
not have been able to pursue 
and receive my degree or this 
award. The Teamsters Union ty- 
pifies the very essence of what 
this award stands for in their 
struggle for working men and 
women.” 

Payne was choosen by her 
classmates to receive the award 
on behalf of the American Uni- 
versity and National Trade Lab- 
oratories Program, Dr. Joseph 
Potts and Dr. Donald G. Zau- 
derer. 
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ith the unrelenting Wat- 
sonville Canning & Fro- 
zen Food strike which 


has continued for almost a year 
and a half, distressed strikers, 
members of Teamster Local 912, 


linet... 


Picket line captain Francisco Gar- 
cia is pictured here with the daugh- 
ter of one of the strikers. 


Watsonville, CA, have started 
to develop a new job placement 
program in an effort to find 
other employment. 

The program will consist of 
training programs, job place- 
ment through various Teamster 
local hiring halls, and assist- 
ance from the California State 
Employment Service. The Eco- 
nomic Development Department 
(E.D.D.), State of California, is 
also working in conjunction 
with the strikers to provide spe- 
cial employment related serv- 
ices. 

The special employment re- 
lated services provided by the 
E.D.D. will attempt to deter- 
mine special needs of clients, 
such as relocation for jobs in 
other areas, vocational train- 
ing, job finding skills, rehabili- 
tation services, and opportuni- 
ties for clients with limited 
English language skills. The 
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E.D.D. stated that the service 
will continue as long as there is 
a demonstrated need to provide 
it. 

As the strike continues into 
its eighteenth month, the em- 
ployees are also still receiving 
on-going support from local 
Teamster unions, as well as the 
International. Striking workers 
and their families were sent 
food and money for shelter by 
all Bay Area organized labor, to 
aid them and their hardship- 
stricken families. The IBT also 
sent the strikers T-shirts and 
caps to show their enthusiastic 
support. (See photo) 

During the holiday season, 
many strikers received tradi- 
tional holiday turkeys and food 
baskets. More than 700 of these 
holiday gifts were donated for 
the strikers by various people 
and organizations in the com- 
munity. 


WATSON E 
CHING Co 


ON 
STRIKE 


Eddie Rodrigues(right photo,yellow sweater), IBT General Organizer and John Blake ( left photo, fifth from left), 
Western Conference of Teamsters Representative join some of the strikers and their supporters. 
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Teamsters/E & L Transport, Inc. 
Participate in Training Program 


ixteen representatives 

oe from Teamster locals and 
E & L Transport, Inc. par- 

ticipated in a problem identifi- 
cation and solution session on 
October 6-8, at the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters Head- 
quarters in Washington, DC. 
The group came together to ex- 
amine issues that face both or- 
ganizations in the rapidly 
changing car-haul industry. 
Sally Payne, Assistant Director 
of Education, IBT, developed 
the program and conducted the 
three-day session. 

Both sides were given an op- 
portunity to air problems that 
face Teamster carhaul members 
and the management groups for 
E & L Transport, Inc. A sincere 
effort was made by all partici- 
pants to openly and honestly 
discuss the work environment 
and challenges in this industry. 

Communication and trust be- 
came the key issues that sur- 


faced for both sides. These is- 
sues were then applied to four 
major areas of concern: Leader- 
ship; Contract Negotiation and 
Enforcement; Inconsistencies 
Within the Organization; and 
Mission and Goal Clarity. 
Workgroups developed specific 
plans of action to bridge the 
gap between “what is” and 
“what should be.” 


Problem Solving Committee 


One of the plans that is pres- 
ently being discussed is a joint 
labor/management problem 
solving committee to be estab- 
lished at each of the E & L ter- 
minals. 

Although the process of con- 
fronting each other and then 
trying to work jointly was turbu- 
lent, the participants felt that 
the session was an innovative 
first step in reaching a more eq- 
uitable and effective work envi- 
ronment. 


Teamsters Charles 
Schwanke, President, Local 43, 
Racine, WI; Charlie Spond, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Local 89, 
Louisville, KY; Ken Friesner, 
President, Local 200, Milwau- 
kee, WI; and Oswald Kelm, 
President, Local 964, Cleveland, 
OH, attended the meeting. 


Also in attendance at the 
meeting were E & L Transport, 
Inc. employees Robert Aubertin, 
Executive Vice President; John 
W. Lough, Vice President of Op- 
erations; Lawrence R. Murry, 
Assistant Director; Perchie Ad- 
kins, Terminal Manager; O. 
Gene Boatman, Terminal Man- 
ager; William Kirkland, Termi- 
nal Manager; Jim McQuaid, 
Terminal Manager; James 
Miller, Terminal Manager; Ken 
Prichard, Terminal Manager; 
Larry Suscha, Terminal Man- 
ager; and Del Wood, Terminal 
Manager. 


Representatives from E & L Transport and Teamster locals listened to Sally Payne, IBT Assistant Director of 
Education explain the Myers-Briggs Personality Type Indicator. 
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Teamsters Score Major 


Victories Among 


Former ITU Locals 


wo local unions consist- 
ing of newspaper mailers 

have recently been added 
to the Teamsters Union, as 
workers in San Francisco and 
Minneapolis voted overwhelm- 
ingly to disaffiliate from the In- 
ternational Typographical 
Union (ITU) and join ranks with 
the Teamsters. 

The addition of these locals, 
made up of mailers who assem- 
ble newspaper sections as the 
printed copy comes off of 
presses, is not an isolated inci- 
dent. In fact, it represents what 
has become a national trend. 
The Teamsters Union should ul- 
timately pick up thousands of 
new members as ITU local 
unions finalize the two-step 
process of joining the Team- 
sters. 

Angered by recent actions 
taken by their executive coun- 
cil, members across the country 
have taken the first step—disaf- 
filiating from the ITU. These in- 
clude members of locals from 
Boston, Cincinnati, Indianapo- 
lis, Louisville, New York, New- 
ark, Phoenix, Seattle and To- 
peka. Each local has voted by 
an overwhelming margin to 
leave the ITU and is scheduled 
to take the step in the near fu- 
ture—voting on affiliation with 
the Teamsters. 


ITU Betrays Members 
When Robert McMichen, Presi- 
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dent of the ITU, negotiated a 
merger agreement with the 
Communications Workers of 
America (CWA) that stripped 
mailers of their rights to guar- 
anteed representation on ITU's 
executive council, frustrations 
boiled over and the mass defec- 
tion of mailers began. 

Through merger, the ITU has 
become a “sector” of the CWA. 
Prior to the merger, mailers had 
been guaranteed at least one 
seat on ITU's executive board. 
As part of the agreement that 
McMichen negotiated with the 
CWA, the number of seats con- 
stituting the executive council 
was cut from five to three, and 
the guarantee of a mailer Vice 
President was dropped. Since 
the mailers’ segment of the ITU 
is outnumbered by the printers’ 
unit, there is strong likelihood 
that none of the seats on the 
sector's executive council will 
be filled by mailers. 

“The executive council has 
turned its back on its own mem- 
bers by refusing to provide 
mailers with representation,” 
said Thomas McGrath, a career 
ITU member and negotiator 
who is now coordinating Team- 
ster efforts among printing in- 
dustry workers. 

“For the first time since the 
turn of the century, mailers 
have lost their rights to repre- 
sentation by virtue of having 
their Vice President's position 
eliminated,” McGrath ex- 
plained. “What has developed 


is a classic case of taxation 
without representation.” 

The mailers, who constitute 
one-quarter of the total mem- 
bership yet contribute one-third 
of all dues money collected by 
the ITU, led a movement that 
was narrowly defeated at ITU's 
recent Convention to reject the 
merger agreement and termi- 
nate any further moves to affili- 
ate with the CWA. 

Many ITU members have con- 
cluded that their philosophical 
differences with the ITU are so 
serious that disaffiliation is the 
only possible solution to their 
problems. Others are concerned 
about future dues increases and 
service cutbacks that are inevit- 
ably associated with a declin- 
ing revenue base as an aging 
membership retires. Most im- 
portantly, perhaps, many ITU 
members do not understand the 
logic of merging with the Com- 
munications Workers when the 
Teamsters Union offers so many 
more practical supports for bar- 
gaining in the printing indus- 
try. 


Teamster Supporters 
Under Attack 


ITU's President Robert Mc- 
Michen, who assumes a Vice 
President's position in the CWA 
as part of the merger deal that 
he negotiated, has attempted to 
vilify ITU's local leaders who 
have expressed profound dis- 
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agreement with their executive 
board's recent merger activities 
and has attempted to character- 
ize the Teamsters Union as a 
“paper tiger.’ McMichen’'s divi- 
sive approach has only served 
to coalesce opposition against 
him and his policies and has 
led to lopsided votes of disaffi- 
liation. “By contrast,” McGrath 
commented, “the Teamsters 
Union is offering print industry 
employees control over their 
own destiny.” 


Last July, the San Francisco 
local voted by a better than 5- 
to-1 margin to sever their 87- 
year affiliation with the ITU. 
The San Francisco group was 
the second largest mailer local 
and one of the largest locals in 
the ITU. Covered by 14 news- 
paper contracts, the members 
earn roughly $16 per hour. 


Local leaders scheduled a 
mail-ballot referendum on the 
question of merging with the 
Teamsters Union. The results of 
that vote were never really in 
question, since the local’s mem- 
bership clearly wanted to join 
the Teamsters Union. However, 
the affiliation vote count has 
never been tallied. In a last 
ditch effort to cut their losses, 
the executive board of the ITU 
employed an arcane technical- 
ity contained in their constitu- 
tion to set aside a local’s disaf- 
filiation if fifteen members in 
that local contest the move. 


With the necessary minimum 
number of challengers, the ITU 
clamped a trusteeship on the 
900-member San Francisco lo- 
cal, confiscating their mail, 
thereby stopping the represen- 
tation election in mid-course. 
The ITU also pirated the local’s 
assets. A U.S. District Court 
Judge in San Francisco upheld 
the trusteeship even though 
83% of the membership voted to 
leave the ITU. In effect, the de- 
sires of 900 union members, as 
expressed through democratic 
means, was allowed to be sub- 
verted by the will of as few as 
fifteen dissenters. 

The local's members have re- 
signed from their former ITU lo- 
cal and formed a new local that 
has been charted by the Team- 
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sters as the Northern California 
Mailers Union. Mike Laderoot, 
President of the local, com- 
mented, “I can't believe that the 
ITU would try to circumvent and 
subterfuge the will of our mem- 
bers. There is an attempt to 
punish us because we are the 
path finder.” 

“The ITU called our mem- 
bers,” according to Robert 
McKee, President of the new 
Teamsters local in Minneapolis, 
“but they couldn't find 15 who 
would challenge us.” Only one 
person in McKee’s 400-member 
local voted against affiliating 
with the Teamsters. The Minne- 
apolis mailers are covered by 
two newspaper contracts in 
Minneapolis/St. Paul and by an 
agreement with Midwest Pub- 
lishing who produces T.V. 
Guide. These Teamsters cur- 
rently earn about $18 per hour. 

“The members are extremely 
happy to have our local char- 
tered by the Teamsters and we 
look forward to a continued re- 
lationship that will improve our 
contract conditions,” McKee 
said. 


Locals Join Drivers 


The two new Teamster locals 
will combine with other former 
ITU locals in forming a new 
trade district within the Team- 
ster’s Newspaper Drivers Divi- 


Teamsters welcome Local 18, San Francisco, CA, to our ranks. 


sion. The Division is headed by 
Carmen Parise, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Newspaper and 
Magazine Delivery Drivers, 
Chauffeurs and Handlers Local 
473 in Cleveland. Parise’s local 
includes members from former 
ITU locals in Ohio including 
mailers from Columbus and 
Youngstown, and both printers 
and mailers in Cleveland. The 
trade district arrangement 
within the Newspaper Drivers 
Division will preserve long- 
standing collective bargaining 
and representation traditions in 
the printing trades and will fa- 
cilitate the unionization of unor- 
ganized workers in that cratt. 

While affiliation with the 
Teamsters offers the promise of 
better contracts for new mem- 
bers, the addition of printers 
and mailers also marks an im- 
portant gain for the IBT. The 
printers’ craft has been hit hard 
by automation in the newspa- 
per industry. Mailers and deliv- 
ery drivers, on the other hand, 
are the only employee groups 
within newspapers who are ex- 
periencing growth. The combi- 
nation of these three groups 
will offer formidable strength at 
the negotiating table by capi- 
talizing on the natural alliance 
that exists between the workers 
via their proximity in the work- 
place. 


; * 
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Major Household Appliances 
Leave Imports Hanging Out 


ance industry (ovens, 

ranges, dishwashers, re- 
frigerators, freezers, washers 
and dryers) is highly competi- 
tive and dynamic, which makes 
it like many other industries to- 
day. What makes this $11 bil- 
lion industry different is the na- 
ture of the competition. It is “All 
American”! Imports have had 
virtually no effect on big-ticket 
appliances. In fact, four compa- 
nies control 80% of the market. 
The “big four” are (in order): 
General Electric, Whirlpool, 
Electrolux and Maytag. 

In the United States, 99.9% of 
all homes have a refrigerator 
with a life expectancy of 13 
years on the average. Washing 
machines, occupying 74% of all 
homes, have an 11-12 year av- 
erage life, while most other ma- 
jor appliances have a 13-year 
average life span. Yet, the de- 
mand for replacements primar- 
ily drives the appliance market 
in the United States. 

Industry sources estimate that 
in the next several years more 


TT: major household appli- 


than 150 million major appli- 
ances will be replaced. The 
state of the economy has a tre- 
mendous effect on appliance 
sales. Big purchases are made 
when the money supply is 
good. A tight economy leads to 
more calls to the repairman. 

New housing starts account 
for one-fourth of appliance 
sales annually. 

As indicators point to contin- 
ued demand for major appli- 
ances, the industry keeps get- 
ting more concentrated. 
Manufacturers are being pres- 
sured by dealers for full product 
lines. Most dealers are mem- 
bers of groups that buy 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
in merchandise a year. These 
dealers want to buy from com- 
panies that offer a full line of 
products, so that they can get 
the discounts that come with 
volume sales. Thus, smaller ap- 
pliance manufacturers are 
being bought or merged with 
bigger ones in order to com- 
pete. 

All the familiar names are 


Who’s Who In Appliances 


General Electric 
Hot Point 


Maytag 
Jenn-Air 
Hardwick 
Magic Chef 


Admiral 
Norge 
Gaffers & Sattler 


Raytheon 
Amana 
Speed Queen 
Caloric 
Glenwood 


Sunray 
Modern Maid 
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Whirlpool 
KitchenAid 


Electrolux 

Tappan 

White Consolidated 
White-Westinghouse 
Frigidaire 
Kelvinator 
Gibson 
Philco 
O'Keefe & Merritt 


still there. Frigidaire, Kelvina- 
tor, Westinghouse, Gibson, 
Tappan, Norge, Admiral, and 
Magic Chef are brand names 
that live on in kitchens and 
laundry rooms everywhere. All 
these brands, however, are 
owned by two companies— 
Maytag and Electrolux. Whirl- 
pool just completed their full 
line of products by acquiring 
KitchenAid from Dart and Kraft. 

Popular logic would argue 
that such concentration is bad 
for the consumer. The appli- 
ance industry, however, defies 
such logic. Fierce competition 
has resulted in more research 
and development, and lower 
prices. And all the while, im- 
ports essentially are nowhere to 
be found. 

There is some foreign in- 
volvement in the industry, but 
very little outside American 
borders. 

Sanyo, of Japan, produces re- 
frigerators in a unionized plant 
in Richmond, IN. They plan to 
use this facility as their head- 
quarters as future development 
occurs. 

Electrolux, of Sweden, is the 
third largest player in the ap- 
pliance industry. However, they 
have gotten to where they are 
through the acquisition of 
American companies, all of 
which have remained in the 
United States and Canada. 

Currently, the Matsushita 
Electric Industrial Company is 
in the process of becoming the 
first Japanese company to intro- 
duce a full line of major appli- 
ances. This line will be mar- 
keted under the Panasonic 
name. Panasonic's refrigerators 
and ranges will be manufac- 
tured at a White Consolidated 
(of Electrolux) plant in Quebec. 
Design and Manufacturing 
Corp., of Indiana, will be mak- 
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To Dry 


ing Panasonic dishwashers. 
Only the Panasonic washers 
and dryers will be produced in 
the Far East. 

Meanwhile, Matsushita's ef- 
forts are not going unnoticed. 
American competitors are fully 
aware that Sanyo and others 
could follow in Matsushita's 
footsteps, especially if they are 
successful. General Electric's 
Roger W. Schipke, Senior Vice 
President and head of GE’s Ma- 
jor Appliance Groups, stated, 
“We don’t want a Sanyo or Mat- 
sushita coming in here and 
trying to take that market away 
from us, as we have seen hap- 
pen in the automobile indus- 
try.” 

Not everyone is worried, 
though. John Green, President 
of Magic Chef, is of the opinion 
that, “They're going into a 
tough market against some en- 
trenched brand names. I see a 
lot worse competitive threats 
right here.” 

While foreign manufacturers 
test the waters here, the Ameri- 
can consumer needs a score- 
card to determine who's making 
what appliance. 


General Electric 


General Electric, selling un- 
der the GE and Hot Point 
brands, is number one in the 
major household appliance in- 
dustry. They are a full-line pro- 
ducer with leading market 
shares in refrigerators and elec- 
tric ranges. They are second in 
sales of washers and electric 
dryers. 

Unlike the competition, GE 
has not grown through acquisi- 
tions or mergers. Instead, they 
have concentrated their efforts 
and investments on plants and 
equipment. 
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Major Producer 


GE/Hot Point 

Whirlpool 

White Consolidated (Electrolux) 
Magic Chef (Admiral Div.) 


Whirlpool 
GE/Hot Point 

Maytag 

White Consolidated (Electrolux) 


GE/Hot Point 
Design & Manufacturing Corp. 
Whirlpool 


Whirlpool 

GE/Hot Point 

Maytag 

White Consolidated (Electrolux) 


GE/Hot Point 

White Consolidated (Electrolux) 
Whirlpool 

Roper 


Magic Chef 
Tappan 


Roper 


General Electric employs over 
12,000 unionized workers in 
their appliance segment. 


Whirlpool 


Whirlpool Corporation is sec- 
ond to GE in appliance sales. 
They rank first in sales of 
washers and electric dryers, 
and second in refrigerator 
sales. Whirlpool is the major 
supplier to Sears Roebuck for 
Kenmore appliances. Sears ac- 


Major Appliance Makers’ 
Market Shares 


Caloric/Glenwood/Modern Maid 


Source: Appliance Magazine/Industry Surveys, based on 1984 figures. 


Product Group Market Share 
Refrigerators 


29 
28 
20 
14 


1S 
15 
12 


Dishwashers 


29 
18 


Electric Dryers 


53 
15 
13 
12 


Electric Ranges 


30 
15 


14 
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Gas Ranges 


29 
iW 
17 
15 


domestic appliance revenues in 
1985. 

In early 1986, Whirlpool ac- 
quired KitchenAid from Dart 
and Kraft. Whirlpool then sold 
the dishwasher and trash com- 
pactor operations to Emerson 
Electric, as prearranged, but 
maintained the KitchenAid 
name. The agreement provided 
that Emerson would supply 
dishwashers to Whirlpool. This 
company is fairly well-orga- 
nized with approximately 9,000 


counted for 40% of Whirlpool’s (Continued on Page 32) 
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unionized employees. 


A B Electrolux 


Electrolux, of Sweden, is a 
company that has gotten ahead 
through acquisitions. Their 
main stake in the appliance in- 
dustry was through their Tap- 
pan line. They had previously 
purchased Admiral refrigerators 
from Magic Chef, and dish- 
washers from GE, selling them 
under the Tappan label. 

Everything changed in early 
1986 for Electrolux when they 
purchased White Consolidated 
Industries. White was already a 
major player in the appliance 
industry. By acquiring White In- 
dustries, Electrolux now had a 
full line of products that in- 
cluded the names Frigidaire, 
Gibson, Kelvinator, White- 
Westinghouse, and Philco. 

Electrolux sells private label 
products to Sears, Montgomery 
Ward, and smaller retailers in 
the U.S. and Canada, which ac- 
counts for 30% of their total 
sales. They are now third in the 
appliance industry with over 
11,000 unionized employees in 
the United States and Canada. 


Maytag 


The fourth biggest manufac- 
turer in the appliance industry, 
Maytag was simply a maker of 
washers and dryers until the 
early 1980's. Now, through ac- 
quisitions, they are producing 
Magic Chef, Norge, Admiral, 
Hardwick, and Jenn-Air appli- 
ances. In acquiring Magic Chef, 
Maytag more than doubled 
their annual sales. This also 
gave them a fuil product line 
which allowed them to compete 
with the other industry giants. 

Maytag sells washers and 
dryers to Montgomery Ward, 
and freezers to Montgomery 
Ward, Tappan, GE, Lowe’s, and 
OTASCO. 

Maytag is not nearly the size 
of the other industry giants, 
however, they do employ more 
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than 5,000 union workers. In Los 
Angeles, CA, Teamsters from 
Local 986 produce refrigerators 
and ranges at the Magic Chef 
plant. 


Raytheon 


Raytheon is a large, diverse 
company that has not concen- 
trated heavly on appliances. 
Only 12% of their total sales 
come from the appliance seg- 
ment. Thus, they rate a distant 
fifth in the major household ap- 
pliance industry. They manu- 
facture products bearing the 
Amana, Caloric, Speed Queen, 
Glenwood, Sunray, and Modern 
Maid labels. Like the rest of the 
industry, Raytheon has heavy 
union involvement. 

The Glenwood Range Com- 
pany, of Delaware, OH, is 
made up entirely of Teamsters 
from Local 284. They produce 
gas and electric ranges with 
Glenwood, Sunray, and Caloric 
labels. They also produce some 
ranges for Whirlpool, General 
Electric and Montgomery Ward. 


As American As Applie Pie 


The major household appli- 
ance industry is probably as 
import-free as any today. Prod- 
uct quality is consistently high 
and costs have been kept low. 
Over the past two decades, ap- 
pliance prices have risen less 
than half of the increase in con- 
sumer prices. Thus, the appli- 
ance industry explodes the 
myth that imported goods are 
necessary for quality at an eco- 
nomic price. 

Appliance manufacturers 
have done a good job at keep- 
ing imports out of the American 
market and appear to be ready 
for any future invasions of for- 
eign competition. The American 
consumer can help keep the in- 
dustry all American. There are 
plenty of good, solid makes of 
appliances, many of which 
have not been mentioned in 
this study, on the market today. 
The appliance makers have 
done their part; they deserve 
the American consumer's sup- 
port. 
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SHANNON MARIE SHERRILL 


DATE MISSING: 10/5/86 EYES: Blue DATE MISSING: 4/11/81 
FROM: Thorntown, IN HEIGHT: 3° FROM: Williston, ND 
DOB: 8/12/80 WEIGHT: 30 DOB: 11/10/66 

WHITE FEMALE HAIR: Light brown WHITE FEMALE 


BARBARA LOUISE COTTON 


EYES: Brown 
HEIGHT: 5° 
WEIGHT: 100 
HAIR: Light brown 


If you can identify these children or any other missing children, 
or if you want to help end this national tragedy of missing children 


or need additional information, please call: 


300-222-1464 


In Michigan, call: 
(517) 764-6070 


Provided as a public service by the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 


and NATIONAL CHILD SAFETY COUNCIL. 
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Classification Local Union # Date 


| subscribe, freely and voluntarily, the sum indicated below each week to DRIVE with the understanding that this 
voluntary contribution may be used by DRIVE for political purposes, including contributions to support candidates for local, 
state and federal offices. | understand my right to refuse to contribute without reprisal and that the amounts below serve 
merely as suggestions. | am free to subscribe more, less, or nothing, without benefit or disadvantage. 

| further hereby authorize and request my employer to deduct from my earnings the sum indicated below each week to 
be remitted to National DRIVE. 

| reserve the right in accordance with the applicable state or federal laws to revoke this voluntary authorization at any 
time by giving written notice of such revocation to National DRIVE in accordance with such laws or otherwise. 

Suggested voluntary contribution: 


A a ad Bi 0 ya ee OD 00 ee S600 = ee Othio»n 
Please mail to: iBT, 25 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001, att: DRIVE Dept. 


Name of Company—Please Print | Signature 
Name Pasa bint |. a aS oa et Address 
Dist. No. 


A copy of the DRIVE report is filed with the Federal Election Commission and is available for purchase from the 
Federal Election Commission, Washington, D.C. 20463. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


e in the Teamsters have 
WW: untold story which 
needs telling. 

Not because we expect credit 
or praise, but because it is right 
that the facts be known. And 
because Teamster members ev- 
erywhere deserve the opportu- 
nity to be proud of their Union, 
and of themselves. 

Each year, without fanfare 
and without publicity, this In- 
ternational, its Conferences, Di- 
visions, Joint Councils and Lo- 
cals, reach out to those who 
need help by giving generous 
financial contributions to thou- 
sands of charitable organiza- 
tions. 

Each year, Teamsters show 
they care by donating both time 
and dollars to help those less 
fortunate—the handicapped, 
the destitute, the disabled, the 
dying. Each day, Teamsters 
touch the lives of countless in- 
dividuals who are struggling 
with the challenges of counsel- 
ing, therapy, rehabilitation, 
and recovery from illness or in- 
jury. 

Anyone who reads the papers 
or listens to the news is well- 
acquainted with the distorted 
image of this Union the media 
is only too ready to provide. 
Yet, hardly anyone knows that 
the IBT is one of the largest 
contributors in the country to 
charitable organizations. This 
fact, of course, doesn’t quite fit 
our “image.” And the story 
doesn't get told if the newspa- 
pers won't get sold. 

But as General President of 
the IBT, I feel both priviledged 
and obligated to see that the 
good word gets out: The Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Team- 
sters is, indeed, a union with a 
heart. And its 1.9 million mem- 
bers and retirees, the most gen- 
erous and giving people anyone 
would be fortunate enough to 


know anywhere, deserve far 
more credit than they receive. 


For this reason, in April of 
last year, I directed the Interna- 
tional’s Research Department to 
develop and distribute a com- 
prehensive survey of all IBT af- 
filiates, to determine the 
amount and nature of charita- 
ble contributions made at all 
levels of this Union. While the 
information, requested for the 
years 1983-85, is still being 
compiled in full detail, the pre- 
liminary results are impressive. 

Some 207 of our Locals and 55 
of our Joint Councils have re- 
sponded thus far. While this is 
less than one-third of all affili- 
ates, our tabulations show that 
Teamsters’ financial contribu- 
tions during this short three- 
year period, have totalled 
nearly 4 million dollars! 

Moreover, this figure does not 
include over a million dollars 
which the International Union 
has donated to various charities 
during the past three years. The 
combined total is more than $5 
million—a remarkable amount 
by any evaluation. 


Inside this issue of Interna- 
tional Teamster, members will 
find a more detailed accounting 
of what our survey results have 
shown. But the overall picture 
can be clearer still. To this end, 
I am encouraging all those who 
have not yet responded to the 
questionnaire, to do so now. 
And all affiliates should re- 
member to send in their 1986 to- 
tals when they are available, 
so that our records can be up- 
dated on a continuing, annual 
basis. 


These figures are impressive, 
to be sure. But the dollars are 
important only because of what 
they enable people to do—con- 
tinue the research, find the 
cures, and give support, care 


Jackie Presser 
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and hope to those who need it 
most. 

What's equally important is 
what else Teamsters do: we 
sponsor blood drives and offer 
our time. We join in the tele- , 
thons and participate in walk-a- 
thons. We donate our union 
halls and provide transporta- 
tion for all sorts of charitable 
endeavors. We register voters, 
and we serve on the boards of 
numerous charities. 

In essence, we live the motto 
we profess: Teamsters Are Peo- 
ple Helping People. 

We have a reason, and a 
right, to be proud. 


Fraternally, 
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The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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Teamsters Donated Nearly 
$5.2 Million to Charities 
During the Last Three Years 


eamster members and af- 
filiates are well known to 


their communities. Our mem- 
bers contribute money, time, fa- 
cilities, or whatever it takes 
when their neighbors are in @ Little City Foundation 


charitable organizations HARITIE 
as some of the most compas- TOP 29 fe Ss 
sionate and giving members of FROM SURVEY D AT A 


need. 
Thousands have been the @ Histadrut 
beneficiaries of Teamster gen- _ @ National Easter Seal Society 


erosity in the past and know ® United Way 

that we can be counted on to #45 

come through when times are e Variety Club Charities 

difficult. However, our many @ Salvation Army 
contributions are not as widely @ Muscular Dystrophy Agcaciciins 


known to the general public as, 


rightfully, they should be. e American Cancer Society 


@ United Cerebral Palsy 

@ B’Nai B’Rith 

@ Shrine Childrens Hospitals 

@ Boy/Girl Scouts of America a 
@ City of Hope . : 

® Deborah Hospital Foundation 

@ Leukemia Society | 

@ State of Israel Bonds a 
@ Big Brothers/Sisters of America | 
@ Cystic Fibrosis Foundation : 

@ American Legion 

e NAACP 
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The Questionnaire ® eee of the Elderly | 
@ ; 
Last October, the IBT sent a , 
charitable activities question- @ March of Dimes 
naire to all affiliates. The first e American Heart Association 


section of the two-part survey = 
requested data on financial = American Red Cross 
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onal Guard Association of the U.S. 


contributions made to charities 
during the period 1983-1985. 

The second section asked for 

an accounting of any activities 
undertaken in support of chari- 
table causes that were of a non- 
monetary nature. The goal was 
to establish a central pool of in- 
formation that could be updated 
periodically as figures become 
available. By creating this cen- 
tral file, some measure of the 
magnitude of Teamster gener- 
osity is available, providing a 
ready reference of statistics that 
can be made public. 
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31% of Affiliates 
Have Responded 


So far, the response to the 
survey has been terrific. In only 
three short months nearly 31 
percent of affiliates have re- 
turned the questionnaire and 
some preliminary results can 
now be reported. 
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The level of Teamsters’ contri- 
butions grew in every Area 
Conference nearly every year. 
Contributions increased 44 per- 
cent during the three-year pe- 
riod, soaring from $1,426,562 in 
1983 to well over $2 million by 
1985. 

This three-year donation total 
of nearly $5.2 million is even 
more impressive when one con- 
siders that 69 percent of IBT af- 
filiates have yet to respond to 
the questionnaire. If the figures 
received so far are representa- 
tive of the aggregate contribu- 
tions made, then the charitable 
assistance provided by Team- 
sters affiliates amount to some- 
thing like $12.5 million! 
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Non-Monetary Donations 


In addition to the considera- 
ble financial contributions 
made by members and affili- 
ates, the survey confirms that 
Teamsters can be relied upon to 
donate their time, skills, and 
facilities to worthy causes. The 
majority of Local Unions and 
Joint Councils indicated that 
they are involved in providing 
community service and support 
in a number of ways. Such 
worthwhile efforts include, but 
are by no means limited to, the 
following activities: 


@ Voter registration, informa- 
tion, and rides programs; 

@ Blood drives and donations; 

@ Participation at all levels in 
telethons and walk-a-thons; 

@ Donations of Union facilities 
for numerous charitable en- 
deavors; 

@ Providing transportation for 
various community service ef- 
forts; and 

@ Many Teamsters Union mem- 
bers and officers serve on the 
boards of directors for various 
charitable organizations. 


sharing is caring 
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“Each year 
Teamsters show they 
care by donating 
time and money 
to those less 
fortunate.” 
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People Helping People 
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Major Charities Supported 


The top 25 charities supported 
by those affiliates responding 
to the survey are listed on 
page 2. In addition, the top 10 
recipients of donations from the 
International are shown on 
page 3. These organizations, as 
well as many others, receive 
support from Teamsters 
throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


Many Donations Go To 
Smaller/Local Charities 


Although the Teamsters pro- 
vide generous support to major 
national and international char- 
ities, it is interesting to note 
that the largest portion of dona- 
tions go to local efforts. The 
amount contributed to the top 
25 charities represents just 
28 percent of the total. The re- 
mdining 72 percent primarily 
went toward supporting com- 
munity activities, one-time proj- 
ects and smaller organizations. 

One of the lessons learned 
from organized labor's history is 
that there is virtually no limit to 
what people can accomplish by 
working together. Teamsters 
recognize that charity must be- 
gin at home and that we are all 
at our best when we lend a 
helping hand to our neighbors. 


UNITED 
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One of the principal ways 
that our Local Unions and Joint 
Councils help out is by contrib- 
uting to the emergency funds 
and food banks of our union 
brothers and sisters who are 
out of work because of plant 
closings or strikes. Teamsters 
have donated funds to UFCW 
Local P-9 strikers in Minnesota, 
and to workers in the southwest 
U.S. embroiled in a bitter strug- 
gle with the management of 
Phelps Dodge. In addition, our 
members routinely support 
workers in many, less famous 
labor struggles. 


Another way that we take 
care of our own is by pulling 
together when one of our broth- 
ers or sisters experiences a ca- 
tastrophe. If a fellow member 
becomes seriously ill, or loses 
his home to fire or some other 
tragedy, Teamsters can be 
counted on to do everything 
possible to help. 

Not only have we consistently 
come through for our union 
brothers and sisters in need, 
but Teamsters also seem to be 
at the forefront whenever a nat- 
ural disaster strikes an area 
and citizens must be mobilized 
to pick up the pieces and re- 
build after some calamity. For 
instance, when a church in 
West Virginia issued a plea for 
donations of cars to those who 
had been wiped out by a flood, 
the response was so great that 
transporting them became the 
problem. Teamster carhaulers 
made their time and services 
available to get the autos to the 
victims. 


Some other major beneficia- 
ries of Teamster generosity are 
local churches, religious orga- 
nizations, and the community 
outreach programs they spon- 
sor. Quite often, religious 
groups provide the impetus for 
providing assistance to the 
needy in their communities. 

Teamsters have historically 
been active, contributing mem- 
bers of their churches and tem- 
ples, and represent an impor- 
tant source of financial support 
as well. The survey confirms 
that such support is not limited 
to donations from individual 
members but that it flows in 
generous amounts from IBT af- 
filiates as well. 

A clear pattern is discernible 
from the early results of the 
IBT’s charitable activities ques- 
tionnaire. Teamster members 
and affiliates are very willing 
to share the blessings of our 
success with those less fortun- 
ate than we. 

In addition to the ongoing 
support of our local communi- 
ties and national charities, we 
have contributed to such di- 
verse causes as the Statue of 
Liberty Centennial Foundation, 
African Famine Relief, the U.S. 
Olympic Committee, and the 
Vietnam Memorial Fund. 

The key to Teamsters’ over- 
whelming generosity appar- 
ently comes not only from a col- 
lective spirit of good will 
towards others, but also from 
the recognition that we are 
never so strong as when we 
work together in facing the 
challenges presented by an un- 
certain world. 
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The New Tax Code: 


Changes That Affect All 


Learn How the System Works 


fter more than a year of 
rs) squabbling in Washing- 
ton, Congress has 
passed the most sweeping over- 
haul of the U.S. tax code in sev- 
eral decades. 

No one is exactly sure 
whether the new law will affect 
individuals or the economy in a 
positive or negative way. But, 
there is general agreement that 
the new tax code will have 
widespread influence on nearly 
every segment of our society 
and will certainly change the 
way Americans spend, save, 
and invest. 

The new tax code was pro- 
posed by President Reagan in 
May, 1985, to make the old sys- 
tem more fair and simplistic. 
Over the years, the old tax code 
had become riddled with com- 
plicated loopholes and deduc- 
tions designed to keep corpora- 
tions and the rich from paying 
their “fair share.” And, while 
the new law has many out- 
standing critics, most agree 
that it will make taxes more eq- 
uitable and understandable. 

One of the major provisions 
of this historic tax reform is the 
lowering of tax rates for most 
individual taxpayers and the 
shifting of more of the tax bur- 
den to business. However, this 


will not necessarily mean lower 
taxes, because while the tax 
rate brackets are lower, many 
of the loopholes and deductions 
have been eliminated. Thus, 
most citizens will have a higher 
taxable income but be taxed at 
a lower tax rate. Large corpora- 
tions will no longer be able to 
create large “paper losses” to 
avoid paying federal taxes. The 
new law's minimum tax provi- 
sion ensures that corporations 
which show a profit pay some 
taxes. 

The tax form you fill out this 
Spring for your 1986 taxes will 
not have any of these new 
changes. However, you will see 
the changes on next year's tax 
form. This means that the 
money you make, borrow, 
spend or invest, from January 
Ist of this year on, will be af- 
fected by the new law. It is for 
this reason that you should un- 
derstand the new tax code and 
how it will affect you and your 
family. 


TAX RATES 


Starting in 1988, there will be 
two basic tax rates—15 percent 
and 28 percent. Individuals in 
the upper income ranges will 


pay a surcharge, putting the 
top rate at 33 percent. This new 
system replaces the old tax 
code’s complicated and numer- 
ous brackets. 

Unmarried taxpayers will pay 
15 percent on their taxable in- 
come up to $17,850. Taxable in- 
come is defined as income after 
personal and standard or item- 
ized deductions have been sub- 
tracted. Married couples filing 
jointly will pay 15 percent on 
taxable income up to $29,750. 
Heads of households—unmar- 
ried persons with dependents— 
will pay 15 percent on income 
up to $23,900. 

Any income exceeding these 
amounts will be taxed at the 28 
percent rate. 

Married couples filing joint 
returns will pay at the 15 per- 
cent rate on the first $29,750 of 
taxable income and then 28 per- 
cent on the amount above that. 
So, for instance, if you are mar- 
ried, filing jointly with your 
spouse and your taxable in- 
come is $35,000, you will pay 15 
percent tax on $29,750 and 28 
percent tax on $5,250. 

Married couples with income 
between $71,900 and $149,250 
will pay a 5 percent surtax, or 
33 percent total rate. The surtax 
is an attempt to make the sys- 
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___CATEGoRY 

Individual Rates si‘ ‘Rts 

oo jee 11% up to $5,940 
50% over $175,250 


Personal Exemptions $1,080 : 


_ Mortgage Interest a Fully Deductible on All 
Properties 


| ‘Consumer Interest $10,000 Limit 


State Taxes | Fully Deductible 
: oreas Penalty —*i| Deductible : : 
Income Svedging. 

| Fringe Benefits Tax Exempt 
oR: | ) $2,000 Limit 


_ Employee Business Ex- Deductible 
penses (Dues, Work 
Clothes, Etc.) 


tem more equitable by off-set- Personal Exemptions 
ting the benefits to upper-in- 
come people of the 15 percent 


NEW LAW (EFFECTIVE 1987} 


2 Rates in 1988 

15% up to $29,750 

28% over $29,750 . 
15% surtax for higher incomes 


$1,900 in 1987 

$1,950 in 1988 

$2,000 in 1989 ~ 

eMarried couples with income over 
$149,250 could not use the standard 
deduction or the lower tax rate. (In- 
dexed for inflation in 1990) 


ePrinciple and Second Residence De- 
ductible 

e@Second mortgages for Tuition or _ 
Medical Expenses would be gost . 


Over the next five years the amount 


of interest you can write off will be 


phased out. 


All Deductible, vd 3h Sales Tax 


Eliminated 


Eliminated 


Tax Exempt 


heiiuels not ‘covered by a pension 


| plan can continue IRA deductions. 


Married individuals with incomes 
over $50,000 cannot deduct IRA con- 
tributions. Married individuals with _ 
income between $40,000 and $50,000 
can deduct a portion of their IRA 
contribution. Married couples can 
deduct IRA contributions if their in- 
come is lower than $40,000. 


Deductible if expenses exceed 2% 


‘over adjusted gross income 


additional $920 tax exemption. 
These new exemptions will be 
phased in over a three-year pe- 


rate they will pay on the first Personal exemptions are set riod. 

$29,950 of their taxable income. amounts which taxpayers are While this new higher deduc- 

The same will be true for sin- allowed to deduct from their tion appears generous, the 

gles with incomes between gross income, and which are al- rules on personal exemptions 

$43,150 and $89,850. lowed for each family member. for dependents have been tight- 
There will be a transitional Current law sets personal ex- ened. Under the current law, 

tax rate structure for 1987 which emptions at $1,080 each; the taxpayers are allowed to claim 

will consist of five brackets. new tax code allows $2,000, an _—ttheir children as dependents 
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even if the child earns income 
and claims a personal exemp- 
tion for himself. Effective in 
1987, if a parent claims a child 
as a dependent, the child can- 
not claim a personal exemption 
himself. For children under the 
age of 14 who have unearned 
income (i.e., interest and divi- 
dends), their parents will be 
taxed as if the income was their 
own. This new rule will apply 
to unearned income in excess of 
$500. A child who is claimed by 
his parents as a dependent will 
be allowed to claim a standard 
deduction of $500 against un- 
earned income. 

Also, beginning in 1988, chil- 
dren 5 years or older, claimed 
as dependents, must have their 
social security number listed on 
their parents’ tax return. 


Fringe Benefits 


Fringe benefits under the cur- 
rent tax code are tax exempt, 
and remain so under the new 
law. 


Unemployment 
Compensation 


Under the old tax code, un- 
employment benefits were tax- 
free up to $12,000 for single tax- 
payers and $18,000 for couples. 
Starting this year, all unem- 
ployment compensation is taxa- 
ble. Workers compensation, 
however, will remain tax ex- 
empt. 


DEDUCTIONS 
Marriage Penalty 


Current law allows married 
two-income couples a deduction 
of 10 percent of the income of 
the spouse with the lower in- 
come up to $3,000. The new law 
repeals this provision which 
will result in slightly higher 
taxes for married, two-income 
households. 


State and Local Taxes 


Under the current tax code, 
state and local taxes are fully 
deductible. The new law allows 
the deduction of state and local 
taxes on income, real estate 
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and personal property tax only. 
All other state and local taxes 
are not deductible. The largest 
deduction lost will be sales 
tax—particularly on large pur- 
chases such as cars, major ap- 
pliances and furniture. 


Employee Business 
Expenses 


Presently, business and em- 
ployee expenses are fully de- 
ductible. The new tax law only 
allows deductions for business 
and employee expenses which 
are greater than 2 percent of an 
individual's adjusted gross in- 
come. Some examples of these 
expenses include union dues, 
tools and uniforms. 


Mortgage Interest 


Under the old code, all inter- 
est on mortgages and loans on 
property were fully deductible. 
Under the new law, interest 
may continue to be deducted on 
loans used to purchase a princi- 
ple and/or secondary residence, 
as long as they do not exceed 
the actual cost of the purchased 
property. Loans, secured 
through a primary or secondary 
resident (i.e., second mort- 
gages) must now be used for 
either home improvement, med- 
ical expenses or tuition in order 
for the interest to be tax deduct- 
ible. Such a loan cannot exceed 
the total actual value—not ac- 
cessed valued—of the primary 
and/or secondary residence. 


Consumer Interest 


Consumer interest is basi- 
cally the interest on personal 
loans and credit cards. Pres- 
ently, one can deduct up to 
$10,000 in consumer interest. 
The new tax code will com- 
pletely eliminate the deduction 
over the next five years. All 
loans, whether secured before 
this year or after, will be sub- 
ject to this new rule. In 1987, 65 
percent of the interest on con- 
sumer loans will be deductible; 
in 1988, 40 percent; in 1989, 20 
percent; in 1990, 10 percent; and 
no consumer interest will be de- 
ductible in 1991]. 


LR.A. Accounts 


Currently I.R.A. contributions 
up to $2,000 per individual are 
deductible. Under the new tax 
law, if you are not covered by a 
pension plan you can continue 
to take the full allowable de- 
duction. 

Married individuals covered 
under a pension plan, with in- 
comes over $50,000, cannot de- 
duct I.R.A. contributions. If you 
are covered under a pension 
plan, are single and your ad- 
justed gross income is less than 
$25,000, or married and your ad- 
justed gross income is less than 
$40,000, you will be permitted 
this full deduction. 

Taxpayers earning more than 
these amounts, but less than 
the maximum allowed for de- 
duction, will be allowed a par- 
tial deduction on their I.R.A. 
contributions. The formula for 
partial deduction is, generally, 
for every $50 which exceeds the 
top amount (i.e., $25,000 for sin- 
gles and $40,000 for couples) the 
allowable deduction is reduced 
by $10. Taxpayers will always 
be allowed to deduct at least 
$200 even if the formula works 
out to a lower amount. I.R.A. 
contributions which are disal- 
lowed a tax deduction will not 
be taxed upon withdrawal. Ac- 
cumulated interest on I.R.A. ac- 
counts will still be tax free until 
withdrawal. 


POLITICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Under the old tax law, indi- 
viduals were allowed a 50 per- 
cent tax credit on their political 
contribution of up to $50 for a 
single taxpayer and up to $100 
for a married taxpayer. The 
new law eliminates this credit. 
(For example: Under the old 
law, a single Teamster contrib- 
uting $52 to DRIVE in a given 
year, was allowed a tax credit 
of $26. A married Teamster con- 
tributing $250 to DRIVE ina 
given year, was allowed a tax 
credit of $100. Those same con- 
tributions in 1987 would not be 
allowed a tax credit.) However, 
this tax credit loss will be com- 
pensated by a reduction in the 
overall tax rate. 
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New Congress Hard at Work 
Confronting Old Issues 


vened on January 6, 1987, 

with the House and the 
Senate party leaders promising 
a very active legislative sched- 
ule in the months ahead. In 
fact, many unresolved issues of 
the previous Congress already 
crowd the agenda for the Mem- 
bers of the House and the Sen- 
ate. 

House Speaker James Wright 
(D-TX) and Senate Majority 
Leader Robert Byrd (D-WV) have 
announced that trade reform 
will be the number one legisla- 
tive priority for the Democrats 
in Congress. Because of legisla- 
tive initiatives of the 99th Con- 
gress, including the Teamster- 
endorsed “Buy American” pro- 
gram and the Fair Trade Wage 
Act of 1986, and the promise of 
trade reform legislation in the 
100th Congress, we have al- 
ready seen some movement of 
the Administration on this is- 
sue. Teamsters can hope this 
will be the first step in balanc- 
ing our trade deficit and keep- 
ing American jobs in North 
America. 

Two bills of major interest to 
Teamster construction workers 
will be debated and hopefully 
sent to the President in the next 
few weeks. The 100th Congress 
must pass a Clean Water au- 
thorization and a Highway Con- 
struction Authorization measure 
promptly. Both bills provide bil- 
lions of dollars in funding for 
construction of roads, dams, 
and sewer projects that keep 
America’s roads paved, its 
water supply clean, and Team- 
ster members working. 

The Congressional agenda 
will be crowded with many sub- 
stantial issues. Teamster Legis- 
lative experts predict that many 
Senators’ and House members’ 
time will be filled with the con- 
sideration of the federal 


T 100th Congress con- 
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budget. This year the President 
has proposed, and the Con- 
gress will consider, a budget 
which will fund federal projects 
costing slightly more than $1 
trillion. At the same time, Con- 
gress must find ways to hold 
and lower the federal budget 
deficit in keeping with the 
Gramm-Rudman law which re- 
quires the deficit to be lower 
than $108 billion for this next 
fiscal year. Again, the choices 
to achieve this deficit target— 
while while continuing to fund 
the needs of domestic and de- 
fense programs of the federal 
government—will be very diffi- 
cult. 

As we have reported in the 
past, the Senate is again con- 
trolled by the Democrats. 
Worker and labor related legis- 
lation will come under the juris- 
diction of the Senate Labor 
Committee to be chaired by 


Senator Edward Kennedy (D- 
MA), and the House Education 
and Labor Committee to be 
chaired by Congressman Gus 
Hawkins (D-CA). These commit- 
tees will consider bills to ban 
polygraphs in the private work 
place; to reform the Davis-Ba- 
con Act; to notify workers of oc- 
cupational diseases; and to 
eliminate double breasting in 
the construction industry. In ad- 
dition, these committees will 
again have jurisdiction over 
legislation needed by thou- 
sands of Teamsters employed 
in the armored car industry. 

It is obvious that the 100th 
Congress has it’s work cut out 
for itself, and so do all Team- 
ster local union officers and lo- 
cal union members in helping 
Congress resolve these issues 
that have such an effect and in- 
fluence on our lives. 
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DRIVE Contributions 
Reach New High in ‘86 


he 1986 contribution sta- 
: tistics are in and the IBT 
Democrat, Republican, In- 

dependent Voter Education 
(DRIVE) Department is pleased 
with the outcome. Last year 
DRIVE collected more than $2.6 
million to back Teamster-en- 
dorsed candidates in 1986. De- 
cember was the best month 


their lunch break. 


ever for contributions as noted 
on the top of the statistics chart 
at more than $300,000. 

The contribution success is 
made possible by contributors 
like Local 435 members. Local 
435, Denver, CO, includes a 
group of enthusiastic United 
Parcel Service workers who 
happily signed up to give 


Me, 


UPS employees from Local 435, Denver, CO, signed DRIVE cards during 


DRIVE contributions. 

Another group whose contri- 
butions will make a substantial 
boost in next year’s statistics is 
Local 515, Chattanooga, TN. 
Robert Logan, Jr., President, Lo- 
cal 515, recently negotiated 
DRIVE weekly checkoff lan- 
guage into the new Cavalier 
Corporation's contract. This 
brought more than 400 new 
members into the DRIVE pro- 
gram. 

“I am very proud of the sup- 
port which DRIVE has received 
and proud of the unity which 
the employees have achieved at 
Cavalier Corporation,” stated 
Bobby Logan. Approximately 70 
Cavalier Corporation employ- 
ees were very active with 
DRIVE in the past November 
elections. They distributed liter- 
ature door-to-door, put up 
signs, and set up two telephone 
banks. 

Local 120, St. Paul, MN, mem- 
bers, employees of Yellow 


Robert Logan, Jr. (right photo), President, Local 515, Chattanooga, TN, addresses a meeting of Cavalier Corpora- 
tion employees. Over 400 members signed onto the DRIVE team! 
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Freight Company, also signed 
: up for the DRIVE program. Un- 
der the direction of Harold 
Yates, President and Business 
Agent of Local 120, these mem- 
bers will become active contrib- 
utors to the 1987 campaign. 
Other continual supporters of 
the DRIVE program are officials 
and members of Local 70, Oak- 
land, CA. Secretary-Treasurer 
Chuck Mack; Business Agents 
Gabe Ybarrolaza and Marty 
Frates; Recording Secretary Joe 
Ovalle; and Congressman Ron 
l Dellums (D-CA) continue to sup- 
port DRIVE in their area with 
great success. 

The group which deserves 
recognition from DRIVE is the 
retirees. Many of the active 
members of our locals continue 
to be active members even into 
retirement. The Tri-State Chap- 
ter of Retirees, encompassing 
the states of Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee, recently 
held a meeting in Memphis, 
TN. Present at this meeting 
were Joe Pellicciotti, former 
Secretary-Treasurer of Local 
667, Memphis, TN, and R.A. 
“Dick” Farrell, former President 
of Local 984, Memphis, TN, and 
Director of Joint Council 87, who 
were one of the first ones in the 
Southern Conference to become 


DRIVE MONTHLY RECEIPTS 
(1986) 


Total Contributions = $2,650,007.48 
Average per Month = $220,833.96 


$274.780 


$193,218 


we 


$173,524 


- $167,184 


aso S oe 4 =— 30 


Harold Yates, President and Business Agent, Local 120, St. Paul, MN, encouraged these Yellow Freight employees 
to sign onto the DRIVE program. 
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Retiree R.A. “Dick” Farrell remains 
very active in the Teamsters politi- 
cal action committee. 


active in the Teamsters political 
arm. These retired members 
continue to be very active in lo- 
cal politics—writing letters to 
their Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress. They can 
also be counted among the 
many who contributed to last 
year's campaign success. 

In other DRIVE news, Team- 
ster officials attended a meet- 
ing, January 5, in Oklahoma 
City, OK, to plan their strate- 
gies to defeat the proposed 
Right-to-Work law in the state. 
IBT officials who attended this 
important meeting included: 
Paul Locigno, Director, IBT Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Department; 
Wallace Clements, IBT DRIVE 
Director; Joe Allgood, IBT Gen- 
eral Organizer; and Jack An- 
cona, IBT International Repre- 
sentative. 

The state legislature will 
soon vote to see if the proposal 
will be placed on the ballot. If 
it does make it to the ballot 
box, the regisiered voters will 
decide whether or not the Right- 
to-Work law will be put into 
service. Many union representa- 
tives have joined the fight to 
defeat this proposal because, 
as it stands now, Oklahoma is 
the only union security state in 
the entire Southern Conference. 
If Oklahoma falls to the Right- 
to-Work law, it would make the 
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entire Southern Conference 
Right-to-Work. 

On a more general topic, 
when communicating with the 
IBT DRIVE Department on ad- 
dress changes and general cor- 
respondence, remember to in- 
clude your Social Security 
number to alleviate some of the 
complications in the changes. 
This will enable DRIVE to better 
serve you. 


/ 


Retiree Joe Pelliciotti addressed a 
Tri-State Chapter of Retirees meet- 
ing held in Memphis, TN. 


Pictured left to right are: Larry Garner, Secretary-Treasurer, Local 516, 
Muskogee, OK; Coleman Davis, President and Business Agent, Local 523, 
Tulsa, OK; Leo Snow, Secretary-Treasurer, Local 886; and Charlie Thomp- 
son, President, Local 886, Passaic, NJ, who met in Oklahoma City to plan 
the defeat of a proposed Right-to-Work law in Oklahoma. 
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hrough the steady contri- 

butions that the Muscular 

Dystrophy Association 
(MDA) receives annually from 
many different organizations; 
the Teamsters; and Jackie 
Presser, a long-time supporter 
and Vice President of the MDA, 
a recent breakthrough has been 
made with the disease Duch- 
enne muscular dystrophy. The 
following is a special report 
from the MDA. 

“This discovery, of unparal- 
leled importance in muscular 
dystrophy research, has been 
made by an MDA-supported sci- 


entific team. The researchers 
have reported that nebulin, a 
protein necessary for the sur- 
vival of muscle, is missing in 
patients with Duchenne muscu- 
lar dystrophy, the most common 
and severe form of MD. 

“This landmark finding comes 
only two months after MDA Na- 
tional Chairman Jerry Lewis an- 
nounced the historic discovery 
of the gene that, when defec- 
tive, causes Duchenne muscu- 
lar dystrophy by interfering 
with the production of a pro- 
tein. Nebulin could be that 
protein, and determining the 


exact nature of the relation- 
ship between the defective 
gene and the missing protein 
is now being studied by MDA- 
supported investigators. 

“The discovery that one pro- 
tein, out of the nearly ten thou- 
sand found in muscle, is lack- 
ing in Duchenne muscular 
dystrophy is the realization of 
years of effort by MDA-sup- 
ported researchers to pinpoint a 
single biochemical abnormality 
that might explain the relent- 
less destruction of muscle that 
is the hallmark of Duchenne 
muscular dystrophy.” 


F | ngressman Dellums Visits UPS Hub = 


addition to their active 
participation in the 
DRIVE program, Team- 
sters Local 70, Oakland, CA, 
initiated a series of meet- 
ngs with various local 
congressional | representa- 
es to discuss topics oft mu- 
interest. 
the joint invitation of 

1 70 and the United Par- 
cel Service, Congressman 
Ronald Dellums (D-CA) re- 
ntly visited the UPS Hub 

n Oakland. Dellums up- 


dated approximately 200 
Teamster members, as well 


as management represen- 

ives from UPS, on the re- 
cently completed session of 
the 99th Congress. He fo- 
cused most of his remarks 


on the South African Sanc- 
tion resolution in which he : 


has played a major role. 
In return, Teamster mem- 
ers and the Local 70 rep- 
resentatives were able to 
update Dellums on the 
‘eamsters’ position on some 
key issues including dereg- 
lation in the trucking and 
irline industries, and the 
need to exclude armored cars 
from the guard definition in 
the | National Labor Rela- 
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Pictured left to right are Local 70, Oakland, CA, Business Agents 
Gabe Ybarrolaza and Marty Frates; Congressman Ron Dellums; 
Chuck Mack, Secretary-Treasurer, Local 70; and Joe Ovalle, Record- 


ing Secretary, Local 70. 


Local 70 driver Rose Otto greets Congressman Dellums. 


tect jobs in the freight indus- 

try, Teamster and industry 
representatives are joining to- 
gether to analyze problems fac- 
ing union-organized trucking 
companies and their employees 
in a February conference. 

The conference, sponsored by 
the Joint Committee on Industry 
Development, will be held Feb- 
ruary 3-5, 1987, at the Loews 
L’'enfant Plaza Hotel in Wash- 
ington, DC, and will include 
Teamster representatives from 
the Teamsters National Freight 
Industry Negotiating Committee 
and from Trucking Manage- 
ment, Inc. (TMI), a major collec- 
tive bargaining organization for 
unionized trucking companies. 

The need for a joint effort of 
labor and management was 
first discussed during negotia- 
tions of the current National 
Master Freight Agreement. Arti- 
cle 20 of that Agreement author- 
ized the creation of the Joint 
Committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives from the Teamsters 
and TMI. 

An ad-hoc, advisory group 
has been meeting at the Inter- 
national to discuss and coordi- 
nate the objectives of the full 
Joint Committee. One of their 
first efforts was to prepare a 
newsletter that was sent to all 
trucking industry employees. In 
that newsletter, both labor and 
management promised “to work 
together to find the problems 
that are causing our companies 
to fail and to work on solutions 
to keep them healthy.” More 
than 100,000 Teamsters have 
lost their jobs and more than 70 
union trucking companies have 


I: a pioneering effort to pro- 
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failed since deregulation of the 
freight industry in 1980. 

The newsletter continues, “Of 
course labor and management 
will continue to have our differ- 
ences and separate points of 
view. But we will be focusing 
on what keeps us together 
rather than on what drives us 
apart. Each of us still will work 
our own best interest. But we 
realize that, more and more, 
our best interest rests in our 
mutual interests of working to- 
gether for a better tomorrow.” 
Freight industry employees will 
regularly receive these newslet- 
ter updates. 


Regional Meetings 


In preparation for the Febru- 
ary Conference of the full Com- 
mittee, preliminary regional 
meetings have been held in 
each of the Teamsters’ Ameri- 
can Area Conferences. The pur- 
pose of these meetings was to 
discuss the creation of the com- 
mittee on Industry Development 
and the purposes and goals of 
the group. 

The Central Conference of 
Teamsters area held their meet- 
ing December 10, 1986, in Chi- 
cago, IL. National Freight Direc- 
tor and Central Conference 
Freight Coordinator, Jack Ya- 
ger, chaired the meeting. The 
Western Conference of Team- 
sters area convened a meeting 
in Burlingame, CA, on January 
8, 1987, under the direction of 
George Rohrer, Western Confer- 
ence Freight Chairman. 

The Southern and Eastern 
Conference of Teamsters area 
representatives had meetings at 


Joint Committee Confronts 
Freight Industry Problems 


the time of their Joint Area Con- 
ference Freight meetings. The 
Southern Conference of Team- 
sters meeting, chaired by IBT 
Vice President and Southern 
Conference Area Freight Coor- 
dinator Don West, was held in 
Fort Lauderdale, FL, on January 
13, 1987. The Eastern Confer- 
ence of Teamsters meeting was 
chaired by Shelton Sadler, East- 
ern Conference Area Freight 
Coordinator, on January 28, 
1987, in Myrtle Beach, SC. 


A New Era Begins 


The two and one-half day 
conference has an ambitious 
agenda including remarks by 
some top labor and manage- 
ment freight representatives. 
Conference planners have also 
scheduled several important 
participatory workshops where 
small groups of labor represen- 
tatives and managers can 
openly discuss the dynamics of 
the freight industry today; how 
labor and management, at all 
levels, can work toward cooper- 
ation rather than confrontation; 
and, how both sides would like 
to see this freight committee on 
industry development proceed. 

Teamsters and freight indus- 
try representatives view the 
February program as a golden 
opportunity to launch a new era 
of better understanding in the 
trucking industry. The joint pro- 
gram marks an historic first for 
labor-management coopera- 
tion—the first time we have 
joined together in our common 
goals of job security and 
greater competitiveness for our 
companies. 
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Information: The Best Defense 
In the War Against Drug Abuse 


smart fighter never goes 
A into battle unarmed. 

In the war against 
drugs, the best defense is cor- 
rect and complete information— 
about drugs, their often danger- 
ous side-effects, their poten- 
tially life-threatening toll on the 
human body. 

Educating the membership, 
the general public, and most 
especially, school-aged young- 
sters about the very real prob- 
lem of drugs and drug abuse is, 
therefore, one of the key aims 
of the Teamster Anti-Drug Cam- 
paign. 

In keeping with this goal, the 
IBT has developed a colorful, 
informative wall poster which 
provides extensive, accurate 
details on some of the most 
commonly used and abused 
drugs on the scene today. Re- 
produced as a tear-out center- 
fold on the next two pages of 
this issue of International 
Teamster, the poster is avail- 
able to members in a 22” x 34” 
display size, suitable for hang- 
ing in union halls, offices, and 
classrooms. 

In clear, concise terminology, 
the poster spells out in no-non- 
sense terms, various types of 
drugs, their physical appear- 
ance, their commonly used 
“street” names, the chemical ef- 
fects which result from their 
use, the likelihood of a physical 
or psychological dependency, 
and the typical method of 
administration. 

IBT Locals, Joint Councils, Di- 
visions and Conferences may 
want to distribute the poster to 
local schools, church groups, 
community associations, and 
youth organizations. An excel- 
lent teaching aid, it is sure to 
spark discussion among young- 
sters—one of the groups most 
vulnerable to drug abuse, and 
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one of the groups the Teamsters 
Anti-Drug Campaign most 
wants to reach. 


Current statistics show that 
the drug crisis in our schools 
has reached epidemic propor- 
tions. Consider these facts, sup- 
plied by the National Institute 
on Drug Abuse: 


@ most first-time use of ille- 
gal drugs now occurs be- 
fore high school; 

© 61 percent of all high 
school seniors have tried 
one or more illegal drugs; 

®@ one out of every 20 seniors 
smokes marijuana daily; 

® one in 20 seniors drinks al- 
cohol daily; 

@ 40 percent have used illicit 
drugs in addition to mari- 
juana; and 

® among 12-13 year olds, 
some 60,000 have tried co- 
caine. 


Without doubt, any effective 
anti-drug campaign must reach 
out to America's youth with 
sound, scientifically valid infor- 
mation about drugs and their 
dangerous effects. The new 
poster, now being offered, was 
developed with this goal in 
mind. 

IBT affiliates are encouraged 
to contact International head- 
quarters in Washington, DC, to 
place their orders. The drug 
poster, like IBT’s other full-size 
posters, is available at just 60 
cents per copy. 

The T-shirts shown here are 
also now available as part of 
the Union's anti-drug campaign 
materials. The three designs, 
each with a distinctive “fight 
drugs” slogan, can also be or- 
dered through your local union. 

Place your order now, and 
join us in the fight against 
drugs. 
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Teamster Leadership Academy | 


Begins Second Year 


a program that has been 

structured to focus on the 
areas of Teamster activities 
that are considered vital to suc- 
cessful Teamster locals—cele- 
brated its first anniversary in 
January. 

The program began under the 

direction of General President 
Jackie Presser and has success- 


T: Leadership Academy— 


fully concluded its first year in 
service, completing a series of 
eight TLA’s. The first two pro- 
grams were reserved for the 
purpose of training new officers 
elected or appointed the pre- 
vious year. After that, TLA be- 
gan servicing all local union of- 
ficers regardless of their length 
of time in office. 

Initial 1987 TLA programs 


ass edule 


have been scheduled for the 
weeks of January 26-30, Febru- 
ary 23-27, and March 9-13. The 
programs will again include the 
three core subjects of last year: 
Legal Developments, Organiz- 
ing, and Bargaining. 

The program's workshop ses- 
sion topics include: Political Ac- 
tion, instructed by Paul Locigno 
(IBT Director of Governmental 
Affairs), Dave Sweeney (IBT Di- 
rector of Legislation), and Wal- | 
lace Clements (IBT DRIVE Direc- 
tor); Corporate Consultants/The 
New Approach to Personnel 
Management, instructed by 
Sally Payne (Assistant Director 
of the IBT Education Depart- 
ment); and Teamster Affiliates 
Pension Plan, instructed by 
Dick Jasper (Administrative 
Manager, TAPP, IBT). 

Other workshops include: 
Out-of-Work Benefits, instructed 
by Pat Reynolds (Supervisor, 
IBT Out-of-Work Benefits); and, 
Investments, instructed by Terry 
Moloznik (CFP Director, IBT In- 
vestments Department). 

The Teamster Leadership 
Academy is considered by the 
officers and business agents to 
be a “necessary and informa- 
tive” program, according to 
their evaluations at the end of 
each week. 

Not only does the TLA provide 
the participants with the basic 
guidelines for organizing, nego- 
tiating, and understanding la- 
bor law, but it gives them the 
opportunity to meet other local 
officers as well as IBT staff, 
and to share ideas through the 
use of workshops, group exer- 
cises, and social time. It also 
provides a forum for learning 
through discussion and partici- 
pation rather than lecture. 

The first year of the TLA was 
very successful and the IBT Ed- 
ucation Department is looking | 
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forward to continued success. 
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New Teamster Housing 
Ventures Approved 


two major milestones in 

1987 in their efforts to get 
first-class housing for the el- 
derly and disabled under way 
across the country. Teamsters 
General President Jackie 
Presser recently announced that 
two Teamster-sponsored hous- 
ing ventures have been ap- 
proved by the federal Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban 
Development. Atlanta, GA, and 
Dallas, TX, will soon be able to 
boast that they are home to 
Teamster retiree/disabled hous- 
ing programs. Presser stated 
that “‘Teamster-sponsored hous- 
ing ventures have become the 
envy of all labor groups in 
North America.” 


Mo mc5 will celebrate 


A Dream Becomes 
A Teamster Reality 


In Atlanta, Teamster Local 
728, home local of IBT General 
Secretary-Treasurer Weldon 
Mathis, has spent countless 
hours with the Teamster Retiree 
Housing Corporation, taking 
care of the paperwork and at- 
tending to the very detailed 
planning. The local has always 
been proud of its commitment 
to Teamster retirees, and co- 
sponsorship of retiree/disabled 
housing has been a longtime 
dream. Now, thanks to the hard 
work and diligence of that lo- 
cal, and the expertise of the Re- 
tiree Housing Corporation, that 
dream will soon become reality. 

Planned for Atlanta is a 
$1,200,000 venture for disabled 
Teamsters and other disabled 
individuals and their families. 
It is being developed jointly 
with the United Cerebral Palsy 
organization. It is designed 
along the same concept as the 
highly acclaimed Teamster 
project in Dayton, OH. Dayton’s 


program was the first of its kind 


in North America. There will be 
four one-bedroom, 12 two-bed- 
room, and eight three-bedroom 
homes in the facility. 
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Teamster Retiree Housing 
Corporation National Director 
John J. Joyce, has explained 
that the housing designs will 
cater to the physical needs of 
the handicapped. Extraordinar- 
ily important in the design is 
that the homes will not require 
the residents to alter their lives 
markedly. 

Noting that many disabled, 
particularly those with severe 
disabilities, are frequently 
forced to live apart from their 
families or to “make do” with 
substandard housing, Joyce 
said that the Teamsters’ com- 
plexes “differ from previous 
government-sponsored housing 
programs in that ours keep fam- 
ilies together.” 

The Dallas program is also 
based on the Dayton model, 
with all of the one, two, and 
three-bedroom units especially 
equipped for disabled individu- 
als. Teamster Local 745 in Dal- 
las has gone to painstaking ef- 
forts in its goal of sponsoring 
this first-of-its-kind venture in 
the Lone Star State. 

Local 745's principal officer, 
Secretary-Treasurer Charlie 
Haddock, has overseen the proj- 


Pictured is a sketch of the new facilities for Teamster Retirees/disabled 


ect from the very beginning to 
ensure that the venture will 
properly depict Teamster con- 
cern for the disabled. At 
$1,350,000, the Dallas program 
promises to offer all that our 
disabled persons and their fam- 
ilies a homestyle of comfort, 
convenience, and dignity. 

For residents in both the Dal- 
las and Atlanta complexes, 
“Section 8” federal rent subsi- 
dies will be available to all 
who are eligible. 

General President Presser 
has taken a great deal of pride 
in adding Atlanta and Dallas to 
the growing list of American 
cities with Teamster-sponsored 
housing. This list includes New 
Haven, CT, with construction 
scheduled to begin in summer, 
1987; Detroit, MI, soon to be 
completed; and Janesville, WI, 
slated for occupancy in Septem- 
ber, 1987. Presser commented 
that he “would like to see this 
housing available in all areas 
of the nation so that no retiree 
or handicapped person would 
ever have to worry about the 
costs of having a comfortable, 
secure, and decent place to 
live.” 
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persons in Atlanta, GA, and Dallas, TX. 


Social Security: 


ocial Security has been a 
Sin: force in the Ameri- 

can way of life in the past, 
but since the spring of 1985, its 
future has been in jeopardy. 

Almost all working people 

pay into the Social Security 
trust funds and more than 37 
million receive benefits every 
month. However, with the im- 
pending cuts in the Social Secu- 
rity budget, many Americans 
may not receive these benefits 
unless they speak out to their 
senators and representatives. 
All are reminded that these 
benefits are available. 


Some General Facts 
About Social Security 


The first step which must be 
taken before you start your first 
job is to obtain your Social Se- 
curity card. The card is issued 
at any office maintained by the 
Social Security Administration. 
The number on your card is 
yours alone and will never be 
duplicated. Your specific identi- 
fication is used to keep track of 
the record of your earnings and 
of any benefits to which you 
and your dependants kecome 
entitled. 

The law requires that all 
wage earners, with very few ex- 
ceptions, must have a Social 
Security number. You are re- 
quested to show your card at 
the start of your employment, 
as well as upon request by any- 
one paying you income that 
must be reported. 

The Social Security number is 
used to properly accredit your 
record by matching the small 
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to Register 
Receive Benefits 


percentage deductions from 
your paycheck with an equal 
contribution from your em- 
ployer. The contributions are 
then dispersed into three spe- 
cial trust funds: One for retire- 
ment and survivor insurance, 
one for disability insurance, 
and one for hospital insurance. 
Employers are required by 
law to give you receipts listing 
the Social Security contribu- 
tions deducted from your pay. 
This is done at the end of each 


year and also when your em- 
ployment with a company 
ceases. The receipts, called 
Form W-2, will enable you to 
keep an accurate account of 
your Social Security record. 
This record should be 
checked periodically to insure 
that earnings are reported accu- 
rately. If you change jobs fre- 
quently, you might want to 
keep a closer tab on this record. 
The method for checking on 
your record is simple. Your lo- 


Important Tips to Remember 


he Social Security 

| Administration has a 

set of four suggestions 

you should follow right now 

to protect your benefit rights 

of the present and future. 
The tips include: 

@ If you are married, be 
certain to inform your wife 
or husband of the status of 
your Social Security. If any- 
thing should happen to you, 
your survivors should know 
where to find your Social 
Security card and personal 
papers. They should also 
know roughly how much 
money they can expect each 
month if you should die or 
become disabled. 

@ Put your Social Security 
card in a safe place and 
make sure you show your 
card to any new employer. 
Do not recite the number for 
that makes error possible. 

@ Check on your W-2 


forms. Once a year each em- 
ployer has to give you two 
copies of a W-2 Tax and 
Wage Statement. One you 
file with your income tax 
return; the other should be 
kept with your records. Keep 
all copies in a safe place. 
Do not throw them away. 
Keep copies of all your fed- 
eral income tax returns if 
you are self-employed. 

@ Put your important fam- 
ily papers in a safe place. 
Make certain you have your 
marriage certificate and the 
birth certificates of yourself, 
your spouse, and any chil- 
dren. If any of these docu- 
ments are missing, get 
properly certified copies from 
the county courthouse in- 
volved. 

When in doubt, phone the 
Social Security office near- 
est you about your problem. 
It will be glad to help in any 
way possible. 
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cal Social Security office has 
available a form postcard that 
can be used to request a copy 
of your record. All you need to 
do is to fill out the card and 
mail it in. The information will 
be sent to you. 

Once you receive your state- 
ment from the Social Security 
office, check to make sure your 
earnings match those found on 
the statement. If a problem 
should arise, you should con- 
tact your local Social Security 
office. 


How to Apply for 
Social Security Benefits 


When you feel it is time to 
apply for Social Security, 
whether it be for retirement or 
for survivor insurance, disabil- 
ity or hospital insurance, keep 
in mind that it takes time to 
place you into the system. If 
you plan to collect Social Secu- 
rity and be covered by Medi- 
care when you turn 65 years 
old, you must apply for the ben- 
efits two to three months in ad- 
vance by filling out an applica- 
tion at your local Social 
Security office. If you wait until 
your 65th birthday to apply for 
Social Security, you will no 
doubt lose at least one month of 
protection which may also re- 
sult in the loss of some bene- 
fits. Back payments for monthly 
cash benefits can be made for 
no more than 12 months. 

When applying for Social Se- 
curity benefits, you must take 
with you: your Social Security 
card or a record of your number 
(if your claim is based on:the 
earnings of another person, his 
card or record of the number); 
proof of age in the form of a 
birth certificate or a baptismal 
certificate made at or shortly af- 
ter your birth; your latest Form 
W-2 Wage and Tax Statement— 
or if self-employed, a copy of 
your last federal income tax re- 
turn. These records will enable 
the Social Security office to 
compute the maximum benefits 
for which you will be eligible. 

Once your claim has been ap- 
proved, all you need to do is 
wait for the third day of the 
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month following that in which 
you turned 65. The first check 
should arrive which will cover 
the previous month. If a check 
fails to arrive in a reasonable 
amount of time, contact your 
Social Security office. 

When a person who has 
worked under the Social Secu- 
rity law dies, some members of 
his family should get in touch 
with the local Social Security 
office to check on survivor ben- 
efits. In this kind of situation, 
proof must be offered showing 
that the applicant was being 
supported by the deceased in- 
sured person. This will entitle 
the parents of a working son or 
daughter, or a widower, to re- 
ceive the benefits. 


Generally this proof must be 
furnished within two years after 
the worker dies, or, in the case 
of husband's benefits, within 
two years after his wife applies 
for cash benefits. 

It is possible that you may go 
through all your working life 
and never draw any form of So- 
cial Security check before you 
retire. Another wage earner, 
however, may become disabled 
or die after working just a few 
years and his family may get 
checks for many, many years. 

So remember the next time 
when you pick up your check 
and notice the Social Security 
deductions—you, too, will be 
eligible for the benefits. 
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he IBT Organizing Depart- 
ment has been hard at 
work, organizing mem- 
bers from many different types 
of background during the past 
few months. 

Close to three thousand work- 
ers joined the Teamsters Union 
recently thanks to the efforts of 
the locals and the Organizing 
Department. 

A total of 1,100 workers joined 
Teamsters Local 87, Bakersfield, 
CA. Approximately 840 of these 
new Teamsters are employees 
of Yurozich and Sons. Other 
new Local 87 members include 
a unit of 200 from Pacific Wood, 
and a unit of 60 from the House 
of Almonds. 

Another organizing victory 
was for Local.710, Chicago, IL, 
as it gained a unit of 240 from 
the Rapid Bus Company, and 
another unit of 210 from the 
Art's Transportation. 

Significant victories don’t al- 
ways have to acquire large 
amounts of new members, how- 
ever. The win of new Teamster 
members to Local 911, Long 
Beach, CA, though only a unit 
of 42, was a real victory. The 35 
new Teamster members from 
the Sunrise Hotel were a sweet 
success as the unit came on 
board against a system of 
union-busters. Seven employees 
from Mt. Vernon Memorial Park 
can also be counted in the Lo- 
cal 911 victory. 
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Local 901, Santurce, PR, 
added 200 new members from 
the Sun Oil Corporation, and a 
unit of 75 from Poly Plastics. 

One-hundred and twenty-five 
employees with Dresher, Inc. 
joined Teamster Local 743, Chi- 
cago, IL. Carrying on the victo- 
ries, Local 200, Milwaukee, WI, 
pulled in nearly 100 more mem- 
bers as 19 Hernia Movers, Inc. 
employees voted to join; 33 Puf- 
Seal Corporation employees 
signed up; and 47 Town & 
Country Waste employees be- 
came Teamsters. 

Ninety-one new Teamster 
members joined Local 776, Har- 
risburg, PA, from E. K. Cheese 
(30), Weather Shield (28), and 
East Pennsboro Township (34). 

Local 249, Washington, DC, 
also added a unit of 80 to its 
membership as employees of 
Window Fashions signed on. 
Sixty-three workers from the 
Madison Electronics Company 
joined Local 247, Detroit, MI, 
and became Teamsters. Local 
439, Stockton, CA, received 54 
new members from the City of 
Tracy workers. 

The Yellow Checker Cab 
Company of Albuquerque voted 
overwhelmingly to become 
Teamsters of Local 492, Albequ- 
erque, NM, as the union added 
79 more members to this local. 
Nineteen Midwest Eastern 
Transport employees also be- 
came Teamsters of Local 1049, 
Elkhart, IN. 

Local 471, Minneapolis, MN, 
reported a win of 30 people at 
Waymouth Farms, and Local 
1110, San Antonio, TX, added 15 
more members to the union 
from Hertz Rental Car. Fourteen 


employees of the Bressie Com- 
pany voted to join Teamsters 
Local 206, Portland, OR. 

Local 215, Evansville, IN, has 
also been busy. The local re- 
ported wins of a unit of 11 from 
J. H. Service Company, Inc., 
and 18 people from Boetticher 
Kellog Company. 

Local 844, Waterloo, IA, has 
reported a number of wins, in- 
cluding a four-person unit at 
Black Hawk County Conserva- 
tion Building, a unit of 12 at the 
City of Independence Police De- 
partment, and a unit of 12 at 
the Buchanan County Sheriff's 
Department. 

Twenty-five employees at Al- 
lamakee County Building of Su- 
pervisors voted for Teamsters 
Local 238, Cedar Rapids, IA, 
representation, while at Local 
495, Los Angeles, CA, there are 
eight new Teamsters from 
Hertz. Local 45, Great Falls, 
MT, was victorious in adding a 
unit of eight from the Profes- 
sional Building Services. 

Local 43, Racine, WI, reports 
10 new Teamsters from Tri- 
County Disposal, while Local 
170, Worcester, MA, recently 
brought in a unit of eight from 
Hertz-Penske. 

Local 705, Chicago, IL, orga- 
nized 56 new Teamsters from 
Universal Edible Oils, while Lo- 
cal 161, Philadelphia, PA, orga- 
nized 27 new members from 
Servair Corporation. 

At Local 397, Erie, PA, a 
sound victory was won as 121 
Pet, Inc. employees joined the 
Teamsters. 

Through the many organizing 
efforts of the past few months, 
the Teamsters union has in- 
creased its membership and is 
well on its way towards becom- 
ing an even stronger union to- 
morrow. 
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U.S. Tire Industry: 
A Flat That Needs Fixing 


is becoming a night- 

mare for more and 
more rubber workers. And if 
you think what's happening to 
us can't happen to you, just 
wait.” 


| ad American Dream 


—United Rubber Workers President 
Milan “Mike” Stone 


The U.S. tire industry is cur- 
rently experiencing a metamor- 
phosis that barely makes it rec- 
ognizable from its former self. 
The result is troubled times for 
the American rubber worker, 
and things are going to get 
worse before they get better. 

Ten years ago, the bias-ply 
tire was the cornerstone of the 
industry. In 1977, 85 million ra- 
dial tires were produced com- 
pared to 146 million non-radial 
tires. At that time, there were 
114,000 tire workers. 

In 1984, 67,000 workers pro- 
duced 145 million radial and 63 
million non-radial tires. The 
bias-ply tire is going the route 
of the dinosaur as are the facto- 
ries that manufacture them. The 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
reports that over 20 domestic 
tire plants have closed over the 
last 10 years. The URW puts the 
number at 31 since 1973. 

The tire industry has two pri- 
mary markets, original equip- 
ment on new cars, and replace- 
ments. In 1985, replacements 
accounted for 74 percent of the 
tires shipped in this country. 
Automobile manufacturers, be- 
cause of volume purchases, pay 
about half the price charged to 
consumers for tires. Thus, re- 
placements account for approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the dollar 
sales in tires. 
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The Problem 


There are two primary con- 
tributors to the decline of the 
U.S. tire industry and imports, 
as is often the case, are at the 
forefront. Today, imports repre- 
sent 25 percent of the replace- 
ment tire market, up from 7.6 
percent in 1975. The number of 
imported tires has doubled 
since 1982 and almost all im- 
ports are radials. 

Tiremakers have also become 
victims of their own success. 
Technological advances have 
given to the consumer radial 
tires that last 60,000 miles and 
more. As newer tires last 
longer, they need to be re- 
placed less often. Replacement 
tire sales have been receding 
since 1985 and Goodyear, the 
industry leader, predicts the 
trend to continue through 1990. 

Tires installed as original 
equipment are virtually all ra- 
dials (except temporary spare 
tires). Imported automobiles 
come into this country with im- 
ported tires on them and as 
auto imports go up, so does the 
number of imported original 
equipment tires. Couple this 
with the decline of domestic 
new vehicle assemblies, and 
the result is further trouble for 
the U.S. tire industry. 

The decrease in tire demand 
and the increase of imports 
have been slowly taking their 
toll on the industry since 1977. 
And there is no end in sight. 

Saul Ludwig, a tire-industry 
analyst with the Cleveland in- 
vestment firm of Roulston & 
Co., told Industry Week Maga- 
zine, “The only way to prevent 
the foreign tire producers from 
increasing their current 25 per- 
cent share of the U.S. replace- 


ment-tire market to 50 percent 
in the next five years is to take 
strong actions to bring about 
lower unit costs here in Amer- 
ica. I'm not suggesting that the 
URW take major cuts, but sup- 
port for automation, plant con- 
solidations, flexibility in work 
rules, and simplified operating 
procedures are critical if the 
U.S. tire industry is ever to once 
again become competitive in 
the world marketplace.” 

Ludwig contends that it was 
the tire manufacturers that al- 
lowed imports to get a foothold 
in the United States in the first 
place. “What did allow them in 
was the failure of the domestic 
tire industry to recognize that it 
had got too fat and happy and 
was lethargic in running its 
business.” 


Looking for Help 


As the industry looks for cost- 
cutting help, there may be 
some light at the end of the tun- 
nel. 

The decline in the price of 
crude oil since 1985 has helped 
the tire industry's cost structure. 
It takes an estimated 10 gallons 
of crude oil to produce one av- 
erage size, steel belted, radial- 
ply automobile tire. Oil is the 
single largest cost factor in tire 
production. 

Wage and fringe benefits ac- 
count for one-fourth of the cost 
of producing a tire. The United 
Rubber Workers represent 80 
percent of the workers in the 
tire industry. Their three-year 
agreement with the major tire 
companies that expires in April 
of 1988 adds less than 1.5 per- 
cent annually to the cost of 
making a tire. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Whereas many tire compa- 
nies are closing outdated plants 
in order to become more effi- 
cient, some are adopting the 
“bigger is better” theory. A case 
in point is the January, 1986, 
joint venture between B.F. 
Goodrich and Uniroyal. 

The Uniroyal-Goodrich Tire 
Company is now this country’s 
second largest producer trailing 
only Goodyear. Uniroyal’s 
strength was in the original 
equipment market and Good- 
rich excelled in the replacement 
market. Their marriage seems 
to be a natural. Goodrich 
Chairman John D. Ong said, 
“We saw an inevitable contrac- 
tion of the tire industry. Only 
large competitors . . . would be 
survivors.” 

There has been more talk 
throughout the industry of other 
mergers and joint ventures. A 
successful Uniroyal-Goodrich 
Tire Co. could be a trend-setter 
in the industry. 


Buy American 


As is the case with many in- 
dustries, brand names can be 
misleading. All the major U.S. 
manufacturers have plants on 
foreign soil. And, by the same 
token, many foreign companies 
are producing in the U.S. with 
union labor. Dunlop (based in 
the United Kingdom), for in- 
stance, has plants in Buffalo, 
NY, and Huntsville, AL, both of 
which are organized by the 
United Rubber Workers. 

Michelin (France) has four 
plants in the United States, all 
of which are non-union. Mich- 
elin is the only absolute non- 
union tire producer in the 
United States and Canada. 

In order to help save the in- 
dustry and American jobs, the 
United Rubber Workers have 
been urging their members and 
other unionists to “Buy Ameri- 
can.” The URW's rule of thumb 
is to stick with the big-name, 
traditionally American compa- 
nies. This category includes 
Goodyear, Kelly-Springfield, 
Uniroyal, Goodrich, Firestone, 
General, Armstrong and 
Cooper. All of these companies 
import some of their tires, but 
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for the most part their products 
are American and union-made. 

There is one way that the dis- 
criminating buyer can posi- 
tively “Buy American.” Federal 
regulations require tire manu- 
facturers to mold a tire identifi- 
cation number into or onto the 
sidewall of each tire they man- 
ufacture. In the case of new 
tires, the first two digits of the 
tire identification number are 
the code mark assigned to the 
manufacturer. This code mark 
identifies the tire manufacturer 
and the plant where the tire 
was manufactured. 

The future of the tire industry 


and the American tire worker is 
not a bright one. As the indus- 
try continues to go through its 
series of changes, consumers 
can help when they “Buy Amer- 
ican.” The de-emphasis of the 
bias-ply tire is inevitable; the 
increase of imported tires is 
not. Help keep the American 
tire worker employed—"Buy 
American.” 


How to Read DOT's 
Tire Identification Number 


The Department of Transpor- 
tation’s tire identification cod- 
ing system has been in effect 
since May 22, 1971. 


Group of Symbols Date 
Code Optional with of 
the Mfr Mfr. 


Means Tire Meets 
or Exceeds 
Department of 
Transportation 
Safety Standards 


To Identify Code 
Write To 
Manufacturer 
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The new serial number will the tire with this number was designate week, and the last 


appear on the sidewall of the produced by Goodyear at its number indicates the year. 
tire, near the rim of the wheel. Akron, OH, facility. The “L9” is Thus, the two digits following 
It might look like this: DOT a code for tire size. “ABC” is a “DOT” are all that is needed to 
MALI ABC032. group of up to four symbols that determine exactly where a tire 
The “DOT” means the tire use the manufacturers own was manufactured. 

meets or exceeds Department of code. These numbers can stand The complete list of code 
Transportation safety stand- for anything the manufacturer numbers is available to Team- 
ards, “MA” is the code number desires. The “032” means the ster members upon request. 
assigned to the plant that man-__ tire was made in the third week 

| ufactured the tire. In this case, of 1982. The first two numbers 


| UNIROYAL — 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin | 
pelika, Alabama = 
dmore, Oklahom 
chener, Ontario _ 


hey have a 9-digit serial number—the 
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eamsters Local 1196 suc- 
J cessfully organized An- 

derson-Tully lumber facil- 
ities in Vicksburg, MS, and 
Memphis, TN, involving more 
than 600 bargaining unit em- 
ployees. Traditionally, this 
group of employees in both lo- 
cations were represented by the 
Woodworkers for more than 30 
years before making its 1987 
New Year's Resolution to go 
Teamster. 

“The Teamsters Union has 
done more for us in six weeks’ 
time than we experienced in 30 
years with another union. The 
first thing Sidney Chism, presi- 
dent and principal officer of Lo- 
cal 1196 in Memphis, and the 
Teamsters promised us was an 
education program—and, boy, 
do they deliver!”, the group ex- 
claimed. Five days prior to the 
big election, more than 75 key 
departmental people from both 
Anderson-Tully locations as- 
sembled for an intensive day- 
long session on the benefits of 
the Teamsters’ structure and 
membership, labor history and 
issues of the 80's, and Teamster 
grievance procedures. IBT Edu- 
cation Department staff- 


Teamsters Win Big 


In Southern States 


Mary Lazarsky, IBT Education Department, kicks off an intensive one-day 


session. 


ers Mary Lazarsky and Neal 
Murphy conducted a productive 
and informative session. 

“We seldom have the oppor- 
tunity to address groups consid- 
ering Teamsters representation. 
It was an honor and a pleasure 
to meet with this particular 
group. Their enthusiasm and 
interest was outstanding. We 


It was “V” for victory as workers gathered at a nearby church to discuss 


their campaign strategy. 
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expect to hear many good 
things from this dedicated 
group in the future,” Lazarsky 
stated. 

After Saturday's session, a 
general meeting was convened 
at a nearby church to go over 
campaign details. A number of 
Anderson-Tully group leaders 
gave their thoughts and expec- 
tations for the future. As a sym- 
bol of everyone's appreciation , 
for Teamster assistance and 
guidance, Chism and Sergio 
Ponce, Southern Conference of 
Teamsters Organizer, were 
awarded plaques for their ef- 
forts. Charlie Moore, IBT Repre- 
sentative and Southern Confer- 
ence Organizer, was also 
honored for having kicked off 
the campaign and rallied the 
group. 

Later in the week, Local 1196 
won the election by a landslide 
and everyone celebrated the 
news. Congratulations go out to 
our new sisters and brothers in 
Vicksburg and Memphis! Wel- 
come aboard! 
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Teamsters Host Joint 
Labor/Management Seminar 


hood of Teamsters hosted 

a joint labor/management 
seminar for M & G Convoy and 
the Teamster officials that rep- 
resent carhaulers employed by 
M & G, on December 9-11, 1986. 
The program was the third in a 
series of joint programs de- 
signed by Sally Payne, Assist- 
ant Director, IBT Education De- 
partment, to examine the 
complex issues now facing the 
carhaul industry. 

"The goals of the seminars 
were to help company/Teamster 
representatives understand and 
accept the legitimacy of each 
other's values so we may inter- 
act more effectively,” stated Art 
Kane, IBT Director of Education. 
He added, “We also wished to 
promote cooperation through 
self disclosure to widen our 
views of the other's abilities 
and valuable qualities.” 

The three-day sessions were 
facilitated by the staff members 
of the IBT Education Depart- 
ment. General President Jackie 
Presser also talked briefly to 
participants on the changing 
competition in the carhaul in- 
dustry overseas, stressing that 
labor and management need to 
react to meet these changes. 

The program began with a 
session that emphasized the de- 
structive nature of the typical 
win/lose position held by labor 
and management. Participants 
were then provided with a 
structure that allowed each side 
to voice their perceptions of the 
problems that exist in the car- 
haul industry. 

Both groups, labor and man- 
agement were frank and open 
in their dialogue with each 
other. After the problems were 
identified, the group broke into 
work teams to arrange the prob- 


T: International Brother- 
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General President Jackie Presser discusses the changing competition in 


the carhaul industry. 


lems according to priority, and 
to develop specific actions to 
alleviate some of the problems. 

The first issue which was 
identified as a major area that 
needed action was trust. Parti- 
cipants felt that trust was a ma- 
jor issue between labor and 
management and between 
membors/workers, and their 
union and employer. The parti- 
cipants discussed the difficul- 
ties that exist in gaining trust 
and highlighted consistency 
and fairness as major contribu- 
tors to trust. Other areas con- 
sidered to need action included: 
communication, contract inter- 
pretation, and local autonomy 
for terminal managers. 

Each work group then de- 
signed specific plans that could 
help to eliminate the cited prob- 
lems. Some of the suggestions 
were to establish local labor/ 
management problem solving 
committees, more open and 
one-to-one communication be- 
tween parties to the contract, a 
method for joint explanation of 
contract language after negotia- 
tions, and increased local au- 
tonomy for terminal managers. 


These programs, while de- 
signed to focus on common 
problems facing labor and man- 
agement, in no way suggest a 
change in the traditional role of 
labor and management. Partici- 
pants view these programs as a 
more rational approach to prob- 
lem solving for issues outside 
the contract. 

The M & G Convoy partici- 
pants and Teamster representa- 
tives included: Ralph O. 
Thompson, Sr., Vice President 
of Industrial Relations; Ray 
Doerfler, Vice President; John 
McFall, Phil Eager, Jim Devlin, 
Mark Varites, Bob Burke, Bill 
Howell, Bill Santini, Bob Cos- 
tanzo, Jack O'Neil, Greg Fis- 
tetto, and Ron Dixon, Terminal 
Managers; John Bulgaro, Busi- 
ness Agent, Teamsters Local 
294; Bill Ziegler, Vice President 
and Business Agent, Teamsters 
Local 326; William Walsh, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; Teamsters Lo- 
cal 449; Pete Tsambikos, Busi- 
ness Agent, Teamsters Local 
557; and Gerald Blinkhorn, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Teamsters Lo- 
cal 251. 
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IBT Represented In Medical/Industry Conference 


n October 30 and 31, 1986, 
© there was a very impor- 

tant and comprehensive 
medical/industry interchange 
conference to evaluate possible 
new guidelines and/or regula- 
tions of cardiac disorders in 
commercial drivers. Senior rep- 
resentatives and participants in 
the conference included repre- 
sentatives from labor, the truck- 
ing industry, government, and 
a select group of physician spe- 
cialists in cardiology. These 
consensus and interchange 
work conferences tend to be 
very intense and require exten- 
sive professional input before, 
during, and even after such 
meetings. The wide spectrum of 
viewpoints on such vital issues 
must be channeled into mean- 
ingful and practical guidelines 
which the appropriate govern- 
mental agencies can accept. 

The International Brotherhood 

of Teamsters was represented 
in the initial steering committee 
by the Chairman of the Team- 
ster Medical Advisory Commit- 
tee Dr. Donald Dawson, and 
one of the Committee members 
Dr. Charles Hufnagel. The 
steering committee was in- 


he Labor Department's 
: Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics recently re- 

ported that the overall oc- 
cupational injury rate in 
the United States was es- 
sentially unchanged from 
1984 to 1985. Among pri- 
vate industry workers cov- 
ered by OSHA, the overall 
1985 rate was 7.7 injuries 
per 100 full-time workers. 
In 1984 it had been 7.8. 

Injuries resulting in days 
lost away from the job or 
on “light duty” remained 
unchanged, at 3.6 per 100 
workers. 

The trucking and ware- 
housing industry continued 
to have injury rates much 
higher than the national 
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volved in setting up the confer- 
ence program over a period of 
approximately four months. 
Also included in the conference 
was R.V. Durham, Director of 
the IBT Safety and Health De- 
partment, and IBT Trustee; and 
Dr. Bernard Bercu, Member, 
Teamster Medical Advisory 
Committee. The topics were di- 
vided into five major categories 
which represented the entire 
area of heart disease. 

In addition to these topics, 
there were keynote speakers 
who represented government of- 
ficials and senior professionals 
from the transportation indus- 
try, labor, and professionals in 
the cardiovascular field. One of 
the keynote addresses was 
given by Dr. Dawson, who ad- 
dressed the issue of labor pro- 
spectives in government regula- 
tions. 

It is interesting that the valu- 
able data presented suggests 
that cardiac-related accidents 
and fatalities are very uncom- 
mon in the professional driver, 
therefore, it was the aim of the 
conference participants to de- 
sign criteria of productive value 
for potentially important car- 


‘85 Injury Rates Reported 


average—13.8 injuries per 
100 workers, and 8.5 lost 
workday injuries per 100 
workers. 

The amount of lost time 
from job-related injuries in 
trucking and warehousing 
averages out to more than 
two lost workdays per 
year, for every person. 
This is more than three 
times the average for the 
rest of private industry. 

A large number of the 
serious injuries that occur 
in trucking/warehousing 
are back injuries. Since 
many Teamsters hold such 
positions, the IBT Safety 
and Health Department is 
putting together informa- 
tion to urge OSHA to issue 


diac problems. It was recog- 
nized from the onset that these 
standards should not inappro- 
priately or unjustly disqualify 
workers from certification and 
their livelihoods. Therefore, a 
conference such as this imposes 
several responsibilities on its 
participants. 


The first is the creation and/ 
or adopting of workable and 
appropriate regulatory guide- 
lines for cardiovascular disor- 
ders as it relates to the profes- 
sional truck driver. 


Secondly, these regulations 
must protect the public, and at 
the same time be an equitable 
program for the vast number of 
professional drivers who repre- 
sent wage earners in their 
prime working years. 


Future topics which will be 
reviewed, as it relates to gov- 
ernment regulations and the 
professional truck driver, will 
be in the field of diabetes and 
neurology. The Medical Advi- 
sory Committee has been asked 
to continue to participate in 
these topics representing labor 
and their prospectives in future, 
new, or modified regulations. 


safety standards to protect 
workers from such haz- 
ards. (OSHA currently has 
no standards in this area.) 

IBT local unions can get 
information about the in- 
jury patterns in their own 
workplaces from “OSHA 
logs.” Employers with 
eleven or more employees 
are generally required to 
keep a running log of all 
job-related injuries and ill- 
nesses. These must be re- 
tained for five years. Em- 
ployees and union 
representatives have a 
right under OSHA to exam- 
ine these logs and copy 
them, “in a reasonable 
manner and at reasonable 
times.” 
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Fighting Safety Discrimination 


T: IBT has gone on record 


in strong support of new 

government procedures to 
handle complaints from com- 
mercial motor carrier employ- 
ees who feel they've been dis- 
criminated against for raising 
safety issues. 

The new rules spell out how 
OSHA—the Labor Department's 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration—will handle 
discrimination complaints from 
drivers, mechanics, and freight 
handlers under Section 405 of 
the Surface Transportation As- 
sistance Act. The Union's sup- 
port for these rules was stated 
by Teamsters Safety and Health 
Director R.V. Durham in com- 
ments submitted December 11, 
1986, to the Labor Department. 

Section 405 was included in 
this law as a direct result of the 
lobbying efforts of the Team- 
sters Union. It gives employees 
of all commercial motor carriers 
some of the same protections 
that IBT members enjoy under 
our union contracts when they 
raise questions about safety. 

Section 405 provides some 
protection from discharge, dis- 
cipline or other discrimination, 
for employees who file com- 
plaints relating to commercial 
motor vehicle safety, or who 
testify in such matters. It also 
provides some protection for 
drivers who refuse to operate 
equipment which they reasona- 
bly believe is unsafe. 

Congress gave OSHA the job 
of enforcing the anti-discrimina- 
tion protections because OSHA 
already has this responsibility 
for workers in other industries 
such as manufacturing and con- 
struction. 

Under the new rules, a 
worker who thinks he or she 
has been discharged or discrim- 
inated against for exercising 
protected safety rights, can 
lodge a complaint by contacting 
the nearest OSHA office within 
180 days. An OSHA official will 
investigate and issue written 
findings within 60 days. 
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If OSHA finds that the worker 
was discriminated against in 
violation of Section 405, OSHA 
will also issue a preliminary or- 
der with those written findings. 
The preliminary order may in- 
clude reinstatement with back 
pay plus interest, compensatory 
damages, costs of bringing and 
following through on the com- 
plaint, and an end to the dis- 
criminatory practice. 

One of the most important 
elements of this law is that if 
OSHA orders the person rein- 
stated, this part of the order 
cannot be suspended while the 
employer appeals the decision. 
The Teamsters Union noted in 


its comments that this is espe- 
cially vital in discharge cases 
where, too often, the employee 
is left without the means to 
support his or her family. A 
back pay award at a later date 
cannot fully repair the damage 
this causes. 

Durham noted that, “In the 
kinds of situations which give 
rise to Section 405 complaints, 
it is very important to proceed 
both fairly and expeditiously to- 
ward a resolution of the matter 
at the earliest possible time. 
We believe that these regula- 
tions provide a clear, well- 
structured framework in which 
to achieve this.” 


New Safety Regulations 


n Senate testimony, 
| Teamster Safety and 

Health Director R.V. Dur- 
ham called for increased en- 
forcement of Department of 
Transportation safety regu- 
lations dealing with repair 
and maintenance of com- 
mercial motor vehicles. 

“We continue to see too 
many tragic accidents 
caused by unsafe, poorly 
maintained equipment,” 
Durham stated. He also 
noted that there “is a pretty 
direct line between the 
amount of money that is put 
into this program and the 
number of unsafe trucks we 
can get off our highways.” 

In his testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Trans- 
portation, Durham cited as 
an example the experience 
of the Maryland State Po- 
lice. In fiscal year 1986, 55 
percent of the commercial 
vehicles they stopped were 
in such serious condition that 
they had to be removed from 
the road. 

But Durham made the 
point that the roadside in- 


spection program is much 
too small by pointing out 
that the Maryland program 
was only inspecting an av- 
erage of 13 trucks and buses 
per day, compared to the 
thousands that use that 
state’s highways. 

Durham told Senator John 
Danforth (R-MO) that the 
Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration should shift its prior- 
ities to put more of its ex- 
isting resources into 
roadside safety inspections. 

IBT’s Safety and Health 
Director also highlighted 
Hours of Service Require- 
ments in his testimony, call- 
ing driver fatigue “one of 
the most important truck 
safety issues which face us.” 
He noted that “there is strong 
interest on the part of our 
members to address the 
driver fatigue problem.” But, 
he said, the Federal High- 
way Administration has 
proposed changes in its 
Hours of Service Regula- 
tions which tend to weaken, 
rather than strengthen, those 
regulations. 
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How to Handle * 


The Hazards of Winter 


here's nothing that any- 
i one can do to change the 
season or the weather, 
but a few simple precautions 
and a measure of good sense, 
combined with advice from the 
experts, can make the frigid 


winter months easier to endure. 


Two of the biggest winter 
headaches most people dread 
are hazardous driving condi- 
tions and shoveling snow from 
sidewalks, parking areas, and 
driveways. This issue of the In- 
ternational Teamster magazine 
suggests the following tips to 
help members keep their cool 
during the winter months. 


Winter Driving Advice 


Before getting in your car to 
drive on any trip of several 
miles or more, be sure to take 
into account the inclement 
weather conditions that can af- 
fect your driving and your visi- 
bility. Bad weather can ad- 
versely affect visibility and 
road conditions. But there are 
many precautions drivers can 
take before beginning a jour- 
ney. 

Following are several gen- 
eral, helpful driving hints that 
have been proven effective in 
hazardous weather: 
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e@ Rain can be particularly 
hazardous if you are driving too 
fast. Drive slowly through pud- 
dles so the brakes don’t fail; be 
sure to turn your headlights on 
to see better and to let other 
drivers see you more clearly. 
Keep your defroster running to 
keep the windshield clear of 
moisture. 

@ Winter driving is challeng- 
ing for everyone on the road. 
Always keep an emergency kit 
on hand in case of trouble. This 
kit might include: flares, an ice- 
scraper, jumper cables, shovel, 
flashlight, a bag of salt, boots, 
mitts, coveralls, candy, (for en- 
ergy), an in-car heater, books, 
magazines, and any other time- 
consuming articles. 

A few years ago, Promotional 
Slideguide Corporation offered 
invaluable advice for winter 
driving, and that advice is ev- 
ery bit as valuable in 1987 as it 
was four years ago: 

e “Pay close attention to your 
tires. Check for breaks in cas- 
ing and check the depth of the 
tread. Put snow tires on drive 
wheels or on all four. Don’t mix 
radials and bias ply, because 
they aren't compatible. Keep a 
good spare tire. Have a tire 
pump (canned inflator may not 
work in cold). Rotate tires every 
10,000 miles for even wear. 

e “For your engine, have me- 
chanic check: antifreeze; heater/ 
defroster; belts and hoses; car- 
buretor; exhaust, levels of oil, 
transmission and brake fluids; 
and wiper/washer fluid. Re- 
place air, oil, and fuel filters. 
Tune up regularly. Replace 
doubtful parts, because they 


could fail and strand you in a 
blizzard. 

@ “Check your battery and 
battery cables. Clean and 
tighten terminals and tighten 
tie-downs. Check brakes, lights 
and flashers. Blackboard eras- 
ers are excellent for wiping a 
foggy windshield. Add gas de- 
icer with every fill. Refuel at 
least half full, in case you get 
stuck and need heat all night. 

e “Emergency equipment 
should include steel (not nylon) 
tire chains, nylon tow strap, 
booster cables, flares or reflec- 
tors, ice-scraper, snow brush, 
shovel, tool box, lug wrench, 
jack, knife, sand or salt, flash- 
light, spare fuses, extra gas de- 
icer and washer fluid, and rags 
or erasers to keep mirrors and 
windows clear. 


e “If you get stuck or 
stranded, you should run en- 
gine intermittently (clear tail- 
pipe each time). Open a win- 
dow! Sit on each other's feet for 
warmth. Don't drink alcohol, 
because alcohol wastes body 
heat. Flash the lights and horn. 
Don't panic. If you’re properly 
equipped, you can last for 
days. 

@ “Reverse wheel drive. Par- 
tially apply emergency brake 
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and front wheel drive. Wiggle 
steering wheel. Rock car back 
and forth. Low reverse. Easy ac- 
celeration will get you out 
sooner. 


e@ “When stopping on ice, 
start stopping early and gently. 
Shift to neutral, gently squeeze 
brakes on and off. Don't pump. 
When you've gained control, 
shift down. Tire chains are best 
for starting, driving, steering, 
stopping, and arriving alive 
with all fenders still on. 

@ “You should do everything 
possible to avoid skids. Go 
slow without sudden stops or 
turns. If a skid starts, stay off 
the brake and steer in the direc- 
tion you want to go. Shift to 
neutral. When the car is con- 
trolled, squeeze brakes gently 
on/off, on/off. Don't pump and 
avoid wheel lock-up. 

e@ “For starting on ice, start 
gently, using 2nd or 3rd gear to 
avoid spinning and heating 
tires. Take it easy. Use rear 
wheel drive. Partially apply 
emergency brake, and this may 
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fool one wheel into pulling. 
Then use front wheel drive. 
Wiggle steering wheel to gain 
traction. Put sand or salt under 
the tires. 

@ “When driving on ice, give 
yourself plenty of room. If you 
encounter a tailgater, flashers 
may back him or her off. Other- 
wise, slow down, pull over, and 
flag him past. Use chains. Don't 
do sudden starts, stops, turns. 
Rolling friction holds better 
than sliding. Sliding wheels 
can't be steered, so avoid wheel 
lockup. Don't jam on the 
brakes, but pump gently on and 
off. 

e “Add de-icer with every 
tank fill. Start out with full tank 
and never let it go below one- 
half. Allow extra time and tell 
your family or friends your 
route, destination, and arrival 
time. Promise to call home 
when you're safe.” 


If possible, park your car on a 
high spot to keep snow from 
burying you, and put a flag on 
the antenna. Don't try to shovel 
or push, because that causes 
perspiration, fatigue, and 
chills. Stay with the car for 
shelter and warmth—a car is 
easier to find than a body. 
Wrap up in a blanket or seat 
covers. 

Icy road conditions can be 
very deceiving. The road can 
sometimes appear clear, while 


actually there are still some icy 
patches not clearly visible. It is 
important to remember that 
bridges freeze first and thaw 
last, so proceed with caution 
while on bridges. 

Remember never to panic and 
always to be prepared to pull 
over and stop at the nearest 
rest area until the adverse 
weather conditions have im- 
proved or subsided. 


Considering other hazards of 
winter over which we have lit- 
tle control, for example, germs 
and viruses, adhering to simple 
and effective guidelines to 
avoid automobile accidents and 
problems doesn't seem too 
much to ask of yourself. Follow 
the advice offered, and your 
chances of making it through 
the winter safely will improve. 
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How to Keep Your Child From Being 


ue to the high cost of liv- 
D ing, single parents and 

two-income families, 
more and more frequently, are 
forced to leave their children 
home alone once they enter 
grade school. 

If you find yourself in this 
predicament, you would be 
wise to consider all the precau- 
tions that will help protect your 
children. 


The Dangers of Strangers 


Kids today should be warned 
against adult strangers, and 
even teenagers, who are unfa- 
miliar to them and their family. 
Many times these strangers 
seem very friendly and convinc- 
ing to young children, who can 
be easily swayed toward trust- 
ing them. 

Be sure to inform your child 
of the danger of approaching 
the vehicle of a person asking 
for directions—this tactic is 
often used by child abductors, 
and your youngster should be 
warned against it. If your child 
is coming home from school 
alone and your house looks oc- 
cupied, tell him not to enter. In- 
stead, he should immediately 
go to a neighbor's house and 
call you at once. 


Statistics Tell the Story 


Today, statistics state that 
over two million children a year 
are kidnapped or have van- 
ished from schools, shopping 
centers and even from their 
homes. Five thousand are mur- 
dered. Two thousand are never 
identified. Don't let your kids 
add to these statistics—teach 
them to be "street smart” and 
how to handle awkward situa- 
tions when on their own. 
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Precautionary Programs 


Many precautionary programs 
have been established such as 
voluntary fingerprinting by 
schools and churches within the 
vicinity of the children’s homes, 
block-parent programs, and 
crime-watch programs. Many of 


the families that have tried 


these programs have found that 


they do work well and will 
probably work for you, too. 


prove to be of invaluable assist- 
ance to the parents who want to 


The following tips should 


protect their children. 


"Tips for Working Parents _ 


e@ Make sure your child 


comes straight: hone after 


school. 


If your chile. carries a. 


_ house key to school, (latch- — 
key kid) make sure the key 
is tucked inside clothing. 


_ Otherwise, it's asure clue 


- _ the child is going home e . 


an empty house. 
Once your child” gets 


home, make sure the doors 


and windows are always 
kept locked. 


Teach your child never to 
talk to strangers, nor to 
accept rides or gifts from 
anyone, unless they have 
your approval. 
Work out a safe system 
for your child so he or she 
knows what to do when 
someone comes to the door 
_ or calls on the telephone. 


Do not allow your chil- 
dren to wear clothing with 
their names on it. This 
will prevent strangers 
from calling them by their 
name. ao 

Teach your child to be 
careful in public places, 
especially ~~ rest 
rooms. 

Always have your child 
carry small change to call 
home or to contact the op- 


erator in. Spaces situ- 4 
ations. | 8 
Be sure to showy your “child 


plenty of love and affec- 


tion, so they won't look os 
it elsewhere. 


Give your child strong and — 


clear warnings thatnoone 
- should: ever touch themin _ , 
an intimate area of their > 


body. 


Insist that siecle. camps, 


youth groups, or even 


chuches do a background | 
check on those working 
with your child. 


‘Ifyou chald @ ever mics 


ing, be sure to have a 
current photo of him/her 
for the police. Also, know 
where your child's dental 
and medical records are 
kept and be able to give 


a complete description ce 
your child. 


America’s parents have to 


make themselves aware of 


these growing problems 
facing children today. If 
parents teach children these 


few necessary and simple 


precautions, it will make _ 


them aware of the dangers 
in the world today, but not 
afraid of them. Children who 


are made aware today, will 
be home tomorrow. 
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LAURA ANN BRADBURY TIMOTHY JACOB DAVISON 


DATE MISSING: 10/18/84 EYES: Brown DATE MISSING: 10/10/85 EYES: Brown 
FROM: Huntington Beach, CA HEIGHT: 3’ FROM: Decatur, IL HEIGHT: 3’4°’ 
DOB: 5/29/81 WEIGHT: 25-30 DOB: 1/22/81 WEIGHT: 40 
WHITE FEMALE HAIR: Sandy Blonde WHITE MALE HAIR: Brown 


If you can identify these children or any other missing children, 
or if you want to help end this national tragedy of missing children 
or need additional information, please call: 


In Michigan, call: 


Provided as a public service by the 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
and NATIONAL CHILD SAFETY COUNCIL. 


Teamsters have been proud supporters of easter Seals for many 
years. Teamster support has been shown through our never ending 
efforts to raise funds for the annual Easter Seals Telethon, to be held 
March 7-8, this year. Through the use of these funds were able to 
educate the public about the prevention of disabilities. 


In keeping with this year’ Easter Seal motto, Teamsters are 
helping to “put ability in disability.” 
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ons for Today's Congress. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


s most of you are prob- 
A ably aware, in mid-Janu- 

ary I underwent surgery 
at the Cleveland Clinic to re- 
move an isolated tumor on a 
lung, which had been discov- 
ered during a routine physical 
check-up. 

I want you all to know that 
the surgery was a complete 
success and that I have been 
given a clean bill of health by 
my physicians. 

The problems that face Team- 
sters and their families, and the 
programs the IBT has devel- 
oped in response to them, have 
occupied much of my thought in 
recent days. My weeks of recov- 
ery from surgery, in fact, have 
given me an opportunity to re- 
flect upon where our union has 
been, and where it is going. 

We set for ourselves, at last 
year’s convention, what can 
only be described as an ambi- 
tious and challenging agenda. 
Whether or not we meet that 
agenda depends upon our suc- 
cess in four key areas: negotia- 
tions, organizing, political ac- 
tion, and communications. 

@ Negotiations: Skillful bar- 
gdining has always been one of 
this union's greatest strengths. 
When an employer sits across 
the bargaining table from a 
Teamster negotiator, he knows 
that he faces the full support 
and legendary unity of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 

The facts tell the story: de- 
spite deregulation, mergers, 
and bankruptcies, we've 
avoided concessionary labor 
agreements. In contract after 
contract, in industry after in- 
dustry, we've secured provi- 
sions for job security, salary in- 
creases, and improved working 
conditions. 

The bottom line is this: we 
are the strongest union, we de- 
liver the best contracts, and 
both workers and employers 
know it. We will be facing 
many major contract negotia- 


tions this year and next—UPS, 
National Master Freight, and 
Carhaulers, to name but three. 
Teamster members have come 
to expect the best possible rep- 
resentation, and they will con- 
tinue to receive no less. 

® Organizing: The world to- 
day is a different place than it 
was 30, 20, or even 10 years 
ago. The workforce is changing, 
and the IBT is changing along 
with it. We are developing pro- 
grams and policies that meet 
the needs of today’s worker: the 
professional, the public sector 
employee, the working mother, 
and the service employee. In 
the days ahead, I will be call- 
ing to Washington all IBT Trade 
Division directors, for a na- 
tional organizing conference. 
We will launch a coordinated 
organizing offensive throughout 
North America, as we continue 
to adapt, and diversify, and 
grow. 

@ Political Action: The IBT’s 
top legislative priority remains 
clear: preventing the loss of 
American jobs to foreign im- 
ports and runaway multina- 
tional operations. The best way 
to do this, we feel, is to work 
for effective, comprehensive 
trade reform and worker re- 
training. 

To this end, we are dedicated 
to increasing support, among 
members and the general pub- 
lic, for “Buy American” pro- 
grams and campaigns. 

We will seek re-introduction 
in Congress of the IBT-spon- 
sored Fair Trade Wage Act, and 
we will push for adequate fund- 
ing for training programs that 
will help displaced workers. 

While the IBT can set the 
goals, only your involvement 
will bring success. And one of 
the best ways for you to become 
involved is to support DRIVE, 
the IBT’s political action com- 
mittee and our single most 
powerful weapon in defending 
ourselves in the political arena 
from the anti-union, anti-labor, 


Jackie Presser 
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anti-worker forces that would 
destroy us. 

@ Communications: Know- 
ledge is power, and a strong 
communications network is an 
absolute necessity for this 
union. Through each of our reg- 
ular publications, we bring to- 
gether a widespread and di- 
verse membership by sharing 
information on economic trends, 
social issues, labor matters, 
safety and health items, and in- 
ternational developments. We 
provide details on all of our 
major programs and cam- 
paigns, from anti-drug abuse to 
Buy American, from our confer- 
ence on women in the work- 
place to our innovative freight 
industry job appreciation pro- 
gram. 

And we will continue to make 
every effort to maintain the 
highest quality communications 
possible, because a well-in- 
formed membership is a mem- 
bership that is well prepared to 
face the problems of today and 
the challenges of tomorrow. 


Fraternally, 
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The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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GEB Holds First 
Quarterly Session 


Board (GEB) held its first 

quarterly session of the 
new year the week of January 
20, 1987. 


TT: IBT General Executive 


Chairing the meeting on be- 
half of General President Jackie 
Presser, who was recuperating 
in Cleveland following lung 
surgery on January 13, was 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
Weldon Mathis. Mathis re- 
viewed for GEB members the 
General President's Report, de- 
tailing some of the key areas of 
activity in which Jackie had 
been involved since the last 
meeting of the Board in October 
at Grenelefe, FL. 
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The General Executive Board met for the first quarterly meeting of 1987. 


Key Agenda Items 
Reviewed by GEB 


Among the items discussed in 
Weldon’s summary of the Gen- 
eral President's Report was the 
recent Northwest-Republic Air- 
lines merger campaign which 
resulted in a major organizing 
victory for the IBT. Flight at- 
tendants at Northwest Airlines 
voted 62% to 32% for representa- 
tion by the Teamsters over the 
Association of Flight Attendants 
(AFA). 

The campaign was signifi- 
cant in that it unquestionably 
demonstrated the IBT’s emerg- 
ence as the one International 
Union capable of protecting and 


serving employees in the cha- 
otic airline industry. It also 
showed that in a head-on battle 
with the political and financial 
resources of the AFL-CIO Exec- 
utive Council, which gave full 
backing to the AFA's efforts, the 
IBT came out the clear winner. 
(Full details on the campaign 
and its results were detailed for 
members in the December, 

1986, issue of the International 
Teamster.) 

Weldon also summarized for 
the Board a number of the im- 
portant meetings, speeches, 
and trips in which the General 
President had been involved 
during the past few months. 
Chief among these was Jackie's 
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General Secretary-Treasurer Weldon L. Mathis (left) 
confers with First Vice President Joe Trerotola (right). 


second goodwill trip to Europe 
in early November, encompass- 
ing a nine-day fact-finding tour 
of England, Spain, and Ger- 
many. 

During that visit, the Team- 
ster leader had an opportunity 
to meet with various labor, 
business, and government dig- 
nitaries in all three nations, 
bringing to their attention the 
IBT’s concern about the threat 
to the Western industrialized 
world that is posed by multina- 
tional corporations and their 
“runaway plants.” 

Specifically, the European 
visit presented Jackie with an 
opportunity to address the Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce and 
various labor leaders in Eng- 
land; the Spanish Confedera- 
tion of Business Organizations 
in Madrid; and to meet with 
leading labor officials and a 
key member of Parliament in 
Germany, Weldon reported. 


Board Receives Updates 
On Programs, Projects 


Comprehensive details on 
major, on-going programs and 
projects of the International 
Union were also presented to 
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GEB members. These included: 
® an update on the IBT Reti- 
ree Housing program, which 
has recently received approval 
from the Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) Department 
for two new housing complexes 
in 1987, one in Dallas, TX, and 
one in Atlanta, GA. Facilities of 
these developments are avail- 
able to both Teamster and non- 


International Vice Presidents (pictured left to right) Joe Trerotola, John 


Pictured left to right are International Vice Presidents 
Harold Friedman, Mike Riley, and Arnie Weinmeister. 


Teamster retirees and/or dis- 
abled persons. 

@ a full report was given on 
the Union's anti-drug program, 
including the on-going develop- 
ment of a public service spot for 
radio and television broadcast, 
which will bring the IBT’s mes- 
sage on the campaign to the 
public. Also detailed was the 
status of a blue-ribbon advisory 
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Cleveland, Walter Shea, and Teddy Cozza examine General President 


Presser’s report to the Board. 


panel which will help guide the 
Union in the development of 
anti-drug materials, programs, 
and projects. 


® a report on the status of 
DRIVE, the IBT’s political action 
arm. Continuing with its re- 
markable record of growth, 
DRIVE has achieved an impres- 
sive tally in backing successful 
candidates of both parties dur- 
ing the recent November elec- 
tions. In both Senate and House 
races, the IBT scored 84% or 
better in its endorsements of 
candidates for office in the mid- 
term elections. 


® a comprehensive review of 
the first-ever Teamsters Confer- 
ence on Women in the Work- 
place, held in Dallas, TX, in 
mid-November. More than 300 
stewards, business agents, or- 
ganizers and officers from all 
across the country attended to 
discuss the special needs of 
women workers and to hear 
from a number of experts on 
such key issues as parental 
leave and child care, pay eq- 
uity and job advancement, sex- 
ual harassment, and health and 
safety. Positive feedback on the 
Conference has been over- 
whelming, and plans for host- 
ing additional conferences this 
year in each of the Area Confer- 
ences are already underway. 


Other Business 


In addition to the report of the 
General President, the Board 
received an in-depth accounting 
on the financial status of the 
union from General Secretary- 
Treasurer Mathis. 

Reports were given by Gen- 
eral Counsel John Climaco, Di- 
rector of the Legislative Depart- 
ment Dave Sweeney, and 


Director of Communications 
Duke Zeller. 


An Update On 
Legislation, DRIVE 


In the legislative report, GEB 
members were advised about 
key pieces of legislation which 
already have, or are expected 
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Pictured left to right are: International Vice Presidents Bill McCarthy and 
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Jack Cox, and International Trustee R.V. Durham. 


to, come up before the 100th 
Congress that will impact upon 
Teamster members and their 
families. These include the 
Highway Construction Bill, the 
Clean Water Act, labor law re- 
form, and PAC reform. 

An update on trade legisla- 
tion was also given, with GEB 
members advised that Con- 
gressman Tommy Robinson (D- 
AR), who introduced the IBT- 
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sponsored Fair Trade Wage Act 
last year, is again committed to 
ensuring that any approach in- 

troduced this year will rise out 

of the Teamsters’ original legis- 
lation. 

The union's involvement in 
the on-going right-to-work bat- 
tle in Oklahoma was also dis- 
cussed, with the union plan- 
ning a major offensive in the 
weeks ahead. 


The GEB listens to the financial report at the winter session held during 


the week of January 20. 
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Airline Division 
Conducts 
Planning Session 


conducted a division 

planning session on Janu- 
ary 12-13, 1987, at International 
headquarters in Washington, 
DC. 

The planning session brought 
together many top officials who 
are concerned with the U.S. air- 
line industry problems. These 
officials included Bill Genoese, 
Director, IBT Airline Division; 
Vicki Saporta, Director, IBT Or- 
ganizing Department; Marv 
Griswold, Secretary-Treasurer 
of Local 2707, a local with pri- 
marily an airline, aerospace, 
and allied employees member- 
ship; and representatives of the 
Airline Division. With the back- 
ing of General President Jackie 
Presser and the General Execu- 
tive Board, the group set out to 
plan, an all-out organizing 
drive of all airline employees. 

The problems began with the 


1 IBT Airline Division 


Bill Genoese, Director, Airline Division, discusses orga- 


nizing in the airline industry with Vicki Saporta, Direc- 
tor, IBT Organizing Department. 


deregulation of the U.S. airline 
industry, as all individuals 
working in the airline field be- 
came victims of the airlines’ 
struggle for domination. Most 
airline employees, including 
ticket agents, flight attendants, 
baggage handlers, and pilots, 
have been forced into accepting 
concessionary contracts with 
major cuts in wages and bene- 
fits. 

With this turmoil in the air- 
line industry, many unions with 
airline employee members are 
struggling for the upper hand. 

"Air is the place of the future 
and we have to be on top of the 
situation. The Teamsters Union 
is that strong union that can 
take the upper hand,” com- 
mented Genoese at a recent 
meeting on the subject. 

With the corporate mergers 
and takeovers prevalent in the 
airline industry recently, ex- 


Teamster officials met recently at IBT headquarters in Washington, DC, to 
discuss their organizing plans for workers in the airline industry. 
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perts are predicting that from 
the 12 major carriers prior to de- 
regulations, only six major com- 
petitors will survive. These six 
will then dominate and monop- 
olize the airline industry. 

The members of the two-day 
planning session agreed to 
launch an aggressive organiz- 
ing drive for various bargaining 
units at TWA, Delta, Continen- 
tal, United, and USAir. Delta 
and USAir have exceptionally 
large numbers of both unorga- 
nized and organized new em- 
ployees since their recent take- 
overs of Western Airlines and 
Pacific Southwest Air, respec- 
tively. Continental also has 
picked up thousands of employ- 
ees from People Express, New 
York Air, and Eastern. 

Because the various airlines 
have hubs and mini-hubs in 
many regions of the nation, the 
organizing drives will account 
for the diverse regional makeup 
of the workforces. “We're com- 
ing out as strong as ever in our 
organizing efforts so we'll be 
there to protect the members, 
their rights, and their benefits 
as they continue to struggle 
through the difficult times that 
the airline industry is presently 
facing,” Genoese stated. 

Genoese will continue with 
his organizing efforts but 
added, “I may be spearheading 
this campaign, but the IBT and 
the participating departments 
at the International are right ~ 
next to me with technical and 
financial support.” 


Western Conference 


Holds 37th Session 


he now-familiar strains of 
i the Union's “Proud To Be 

A Teamster” theme song 
welcomed more than 800 dele- 
gates and guests as they filed 
into the Convention Center at 
the Hyatt Regency Waikiki in 
Honolulu, HI, to attend the 37th 
Session of the Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters (WCT), Janu- 
ary 26-30, 1987. 

With colorful flags represent- 
ing the WCT's 13-state region 
decorating the hall, Western 
Conference Director and Inter- 
national Vice President Arnie 
Weinmeister called the meeting 
to order Monday morning, offi- 
cially opening the initial Gen- 
eral Session and 50th anniver- 
sary of the first meeting of the 
Western Conference of Team- 
sters. 

In keeping with the festive 
traditions of the host state of 
Hawaii, attendees were treated 
to a dramatic presentation of 
colors by the Kings Guard, who 
also gave an impressive syn- 
chronized presentation of arms 
to the audience. 

Welcoming those in the audi- 
ence to the state of Hawaii was 
Western Conference Policy 
Committee member Art Rut- 
ledge, introduced by Director 
Weinmeister as "Mr. Hawaiian 


Teamster,” who reminisced 
about the pioneer days of 
Teamster locals in the islands. 

Tony Rutledge, also of Local 
996, Honolulu, HI, then read to 
the audience opening greetings 
and best wishes from the gover- 
nor of the state of Hawaii. 


Greetings from General 
President Presser 


Following the traditional 
presentation of leis symbolizing 
a warm Hawaiian welcome to 
those on the dais, Director 
Weinmeister told the audience 
that he had just spoken with 
General President Jackie 
Presser, who sent his regrets for 
not being able to attend be- 
cause he was still recuperating 
from recent surgery. Arnie’s re- 
port that Jackie was “on the 
mend, very upbeat, and anx- 
ious to get back on the job” 
brought thunderous applause 
and cheers from the concerned 
attendees. 

Arnie then introduced to the 
Conference his collegues on the 
General Executive Board who 
had arranged their schedules to 
extend their time in Hawaii fol- 
lowing the January session of 
the GEB held in Maui, HI, the 
week before, in order to attend 
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Arnie Weinmeister, Director of the Western Conference of Teamsters, spoke 
at the opening session of the WCT meeting in Honolulu, HI. Members of 
the General Executive Board were in Hawaii following the quarterly Board 


meeting. 
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this important Western meet- 
ing. 

GEB members who were pres- 
ent included: Vice President 
and Eastern Conference Direc- 
tor Joe Trerotola; Vice President 
and Central Conference Direc- 
tor Bobby Holmes; Vice Presi- 
dent and Canadian Conference 
Director Ed Lawson; Vice Presi- 
dents Billy McCarthy, John 
Cleveland, Don Peters, Walter 
Shea, Harold Friedman, Jack 
Cox, Don West, Mike Riley, and 
Teddy Cozza; and International 
Trustees Mitch Ledet, Ben Leal, 
and R.V. Durham. Arnie also 
extended greetings from Vice 
President Joe Morgan, Southern 
Conference Director, who was 
unable to attend because of a 
prior commitment. 


Keynote Address by 
GST Mathis 


After a reading of the official 
convention call and the an- 
nouncement of committees and 
their members, IBT General 
Secretary-Treasurer Weldon 
Mathis was introduced for the 
keynote speech of the opening 
session. Saluting his fellow 
members of the General Execu- 
tive Board as “outstanding la- 
bor leaders,” he expressed 
great honor and pleasure in at- 
tending and addressing the 
Conference, adding however 
that “the pleasure was lessened 
by the absence of General Pres- 
ident Jackie Presser.” 

Weldon’'s remarks focused on 
the U.S. trade policy and the 
continuing threat to the U.S. 
economy that results from the 
move by multinational corpora- 
tions to close plants and de- 
stroy jobs at home in favor of 
opening operations abroad. 
Stressing that “trade affects 
everyone—every worker, every 
industry, every consumer,” he 
warned that “America, once the 
world's biggest exporter of 
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goods and products, has in- 
stead become the world's big- 
gest exporter of jobs... . The 
only solution,” Weldon urged, 
“is a viable, comprehensive 
trade bill.” Teamsters will 
again be working with Con- 
gress to develop meaningful 
and effective legislation in this 
area, the General Secretary- 
Treasurer pledged. 

In his comments, Weldon em- 
phasized the necessity of sup- 
porting IBT’s DRIVE and “Buy 
American” programs, explain- 
ing that while the Union's lob- 
byists work diligently on the 
problems members face, they 
“are only as effective as the po- 
litical clout of those they repre- 
sent.” For this reason, he en- 
couraged all those in the 
audience not only to contribute 
to DRIVE, but to get politically 
involved, whatever their party 
affiliation, on local, state, and 
area levels. 


Weinmeister Reappointed 
WCT Director 


In concluding his remarks, 
Weldon read a message from 
General President Presser an- 
nouncing the reappointment of 
Weinmeister as Director of the 
Western Conference of Team- 
sters. "For the past two years,” 
Jackie's message said, ‘Vice 
President Weinmeister has 
served in this capacity with dis- 
tinction and style. Under his 
skillful direction, Western Con- 
ference Teamsters have seen 
the development of new pro- 
grams and expanded member- 
ship services. 

“We on the General Executive 
Board and at the International,” 
Jackie continued, “are proud of 
his accomplishments and look 
forward to his continued leader- 
ship. Congratulations, and 
keep up the good work, Arnie.” 


Policy Committee 
Installed by GST 


Weldon then installed the 
members of the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters Policy 
Committee. They include: Inter- 
national Vice President Wein- 
meister as chairman and Robert 
Adams, Jack Alexander, Clif- 
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GEB members from the Western Conference of Teamsters pose with Gen- 


eral Secretary-Treasurer Weldon Mathis (center). From left to right are: Ben 
Leal, Trustee; Arnie Weinmeister, Vice President and Director of the West- 
ern Conference; Mathis; Mike Riley, Vice President; and Jack Cox, Vice 


President. 


ford E. Cooper, Roy Corson, An- 
thony C. Lock, Chuck Mack, 
Harry A. Marshall, Norbert F. 
Miller, International Vice Presi- 
dent Mike Riley, Jim Roberts, 
Art Rutledge, Robert J. Sinnett, 
Richard S. Thomas, and Ralph 
J. Torrisi, members. Policy 
Committee member Marven Eg- 
gert, who was recovering from 
surgery, was not present at that 
time. 

Tuesday's session was kicked 
off by the reading of various 
greetings and messages from a 
number of dignitaries who, 
though unable to attend the 
meeting, wanted to extend best 
wishes to the Western Confer- 
ence for its success. These in- 
cluded letters from: Governors 
Booth Gardner, Neil Gold- 
schmidt and John Waihee of the 
states of Washington, Oregon, 
and Hawaii, respectively; U.S. 
Senators Brock Adams (D-WA), 
Alan Cranston (D-CA), Jeff Bin- 
gaman (D-MX), John Melcher (D- 
MT), Daniels Evans (R-WA), 
Daniel Inouye (D-HI), and Harry 
Reid (D-NV); and Representa- 
tives Tom Foley (D-WA), House 
Majority Leader; Don Bonker (D- 
WA), Norm Dicks (D-WA), Mike 
Lowry (D-WA), and Al Swift (D- 
WA). Greetings from the Inter- 
national Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen’s Union were 


General Secretary-Treasurer Wel- 
don L. Mathis. 


brought in person by Secretary- 
Treasurer Curtis McClain, with 
a letter of best wishes sent by 
ILWU International President 
Jim Herman. 


Other Speakers 


Addressing delegates and 
guests about the importance of 
political action and the need to 
support DRIVE was Dave Swee- 
ney, Director of the IBT’s Legis- 
lative Department. He thanked 
Western Conference Teamsters 
for their continuing DRIVE con- 
tributions, and for their partici- 
pation in the recent mid-term 
elections. Pointing out that rep- 
resentatives from the West were 
gaining more and more influ- 
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Arnie Weinmeister, International 
Vice President and Director, West- 
ern Conference of Teamsters. 


ence in Congress, particularly 
with Rep. Foley of Washington 
as Majority Leader and others 
from the area serving on impor- 
tant House Committees, Swee- 
ney urged WCT members to 
work with their Senators and 
Representatives, reminding 
them of the concerns of working 
Teamsters. 

Also speaking was IBT’s In- 
dustrial Trades Division Direc- 
tor Joe Konowe, who offered to 
listeners the insights of his 57- 
year career in the labor move- 
ment. Recalling his earliest 
meetings with WCT Director 
Weinmeister, Konowe said that 
“even as a young man, Arnie 
exuded the integrity, confidence 
and intelligence that marked 
him for an important leadership 
role in the union.” 

Describing General President 
Presser as a “natural-born 
leader for the 21st Century,” Ko- 
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General Secretary-Treasurer Weldon L. Mathis installed members of the 
Western Conference Policy Committee. 
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nowe praised Jackie for the 
foresighted and innovative pro- 
grams he has initiated at the 
IBT during his administration. 
Konowe also spoke to delegates 
about recent developments in 
the Industrial Trades Division, 
reporting that it was “an active 
force, alive and kicking, in the 
American labor movement to- 
day.” 

Following Konowe was IBT's 
Director of the Airline Division 
Bill Genoese. Speaking enthusi- 
astically about the division's re- 
cent major organizing win in 
the Northwest-Republic Airlines 
campaign, Genoese told the au- 
dience that unprecedented 
teamwork between division 
staff, airline organizers and 
members, and various depart- 
ments of the International de- 
served credit for the great vic- 
tory. “Today is a new world,” 
he said, “and the only way we 
can survive is to work together 
as a team.” Urging WCT dele- 
gates to “get out and organize,” 
he stressed that membership is 
the “lifeblood of a union.” 

Also speaking at the session 
was Joe McDermott, Director of 
Education and assistant to 
Barry Feinstein, Director of the 
IBT’s Public Employees’ Divi- 
sion. Bringing greetings from 
Feinstein, who was unable to 
attend because of on-going ne- 
gotiations, McDermott told dele- 
gates that public employees, 
who are considered “second- 
class citizens,” are “in desper- 
ate need of the Teamsters, be- 


cause Teamsters know how to 
negotiate, how to represent, 
and how to bargain.” More and 
more government and public 
sector workers are turning to 
the Teamsters, he added, a 
trend that is sure to continue in 
the future. 


Retirement Plan Reps 
Nominated and Elected 


Business of the 37th Session 
of the WCT also included nomi- 
nation and election of WCT rep- 
resentatives, Retirement Plan. 
They are: Gary Barrow, Joint 
Council (JC) 2, Southern ID and 
the States of MT and UT; Jack 
Ferguson, JC 3, the States of 
CO, WY, AZ and NM; Al Costa, 
JC 7, San Francisco, CA; Jim 
Clark, JC 28, Seattle, WA; and 
Pete Espudo, JC 42, Los Ange- 
les, CA. Appointed as WCT rep. 
for the Plan was Joe Ballew, 
Administrator, WCT. 


Other Business 


In other business, delegates 
unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion calling for the WCT to be- 
gin a massive expansion of 
DRIVE efforts, beginning with a 
directive that all officers and 
employees immediately join 
DRIVE to set an example for the 
membership. 

Afternoon sessions of the 
Conference were devoted to 
meetings of individual divisions 
of the WCT, including the Con- 
struction/Energy Division, the 
Movie Division, and the WCT 
Pension Fund. Legal reports 
were heard during the morning 
session on Wednesday. 

In closing the final session of 
the Conference, Director Wein- 
meister stressed the priority 
items on the WCT’s agenda for 
the coming year: the need for 
coordinated bargaining efforts, 
the importance of organizing, 
continuing improvements for 
the WCT’s pension program, 
and full support of the IBT's 
“Buy American” and anti-drug 
campaigns. He further urged 
delegates in attendance to keep 
in mind the importance of 
DRIVE efforts, and to make a 
commitment to political involve- 
ment at every level. 


Joining Forces 
To Save An Industry 


hen an industry is in 
Wren and jobs are on 

the line, it’s not in the 
interests of either employees or 
management to ignore causes 
of friction and misunderstand- 
ings or for employees and man- 
agement to continue perceiving 
each other as enemies. 

When both employees and 
employers are faced with anni- 
hilation by forces almost be- 
yond their control, neither side 
should be carrying around a 
proverbial “chip on the shoul- 
der” or failing to recognize the 
absolute necessity of coopera- 
tion toward a good cause. 

In the U.S. freight industry, 
that good cause is salvaging 
this vital industry from the ruin- 
ous effects of deregulation, the 
ripple effects of the nation’s re- 
lentless trade deficit, and the 
changes in the makeup of the 
U.S. economy that have pla- 
gued the industry. 


Deregulation Creates 
Industry Competition 


Since deregulation, the com- 
petition for freight has become 
more and more intense. Ana- 
lysts point to such factors as re- 
duced activity in heavy manu- 
facturing, rising demand for 
imported goods, railroad com- 
petition, growth in service-sec- 
tor employment, and soaring in- 
surance costs. 


“The competition for freight 
exists not only within the truck- 
ing industry, but is generated 
from other forms of transporta- 
tion as well, especially from 
railroads.” 
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Many of these factors are in- 
fluenced by each other, creat- 
ing catastrophic effects on the 
industry. For example, unfair 
foreign competition and the na- 
tion's hemorrhaging trade defi- 
cit have resulted in a lopsided 
competition that has been driv- 
ing U.S. manufacturers out of 
business. Consequently, freight 
shipments have been drying 
up. This, in turn, has had an 
effect on the U.S. job market. 

While manufacturing employ- 
ment is dwindling, there has 
been a tremendous growth in 
service-sector employment. This 
does not typically generate 
freight. 

The competition for freight 
exists not only within the truck- 
ing industry, but is generated 
from other forms of transporta- 
tion as well, especially from 
railroads. National aggregated 
data for intermodal rail/truck 
volume show a gain of almost 
10% during early 1986. At least 
one major railroad had a 40% 
growth in container traffic in 
this period. 

There has been a definite 
trend toward common owner- 
ship of different transportation 
modes. As of August, 1986, the 
parent company of Burlington 
Northern Railroad had obtained 
ICC approval to acquire six 
non-union motor carriers. Union 
Pacific Corporation announced 
in September, 1986, plans to 
purchase Overnite Transporta- 
tion Company, a non-union LTL 
carrier. 


Increased Insurance 
Causes Financial Crunch 


Financial pressures on truck- 
ing firms in this highly competi- 
tive environment have intensi- 
fied. While fuel costs are much 


lower, insurance costs have 
skyrocketed. Dun and Brad- 
street data on intercity trucking 
indicate that 200 trucking firms 
failed during the first three 
months of 1986. From 1980 
through March, 1986, a total of 
2,969 intercity trucking firms 
failed. 


“Financial pressures on 
trucking firms in this highly 
competitive environment have 
intensified.” 


The General Accounting Of- 
fice, in a study prepared for a 
Congressional subcommittee, 
found that almost 1,300 trucking 
firms ceased operations in 1985 
because of insurance problems. 
More than 12,000 policies were 
cancelled. The study revealed 
that average premium rates 
rose 72% in 1985 and were ex- 
pected to increase by an aver- 
age of 29% during 1986. 

Any one of these problems in 
an industry would merit the 
sounding of an alarm. The com- 
bination of conditions that has 
attacked the freight industry 
since 1980 is potentially disas- 
trous and necessitates taking 
decisive action. 


Problems and 
Solutions Addressed 


Recognizing these problems 
and desiring to find solutions, 
the Teamsters National Freight 
Industry Negotiating Committee 
(TNFINC) and Trucking Man- 
agement, Inc. (TMI), the largest 
negotiating group for trucking 
companies in the U.S., have 
launched a bold, innovative, 
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well-thought-out labor/manage- 
ment cooperation program that 
promises to fortify the industry's 
workers and management from 
these assaults of multiple exter- 
nal factors. 

The strategy for stabilizing 
the trucking industry has in- 
volved thoroughly briefing 10— 
12 delegates from each U.S. 
Teamster area conference prior 
to the national labor/manage- 
ment conference held on Febru- 
ary 3-5, 1987, in Washington, 
DC. (See related article pg. 12) 
The Teamster freight delegates 
attended these preparatory 
meetings with representatives 
of TMI in each area conference. 

These regional meetings 
proved to be excellent tools for 
familiarizing the participants 
with every facet of the develop- 
ing cooperative effort. By the 
time of the February national 
meeting, the Teamster partici- 
pants had already resolved 
most of their understandable 
misgivings concerning the up- 
coming alliance with manage- 
ment. 

Management in many indus- 
tries has been known to concoct 
cooperative schemes to in- 
crease productivity, but the 
Teamster delegates have un- 
covered no such ulterior mo- 
tives with the "TNFINC/TMI Job 
Appreciation Program.” Like- 
wise, the TMI delegates have 
expressed no reservations 
about the freight members’ ob- 
jectives. The February meeting 
in Washington, DC, cemented 
the sincerity of each group's in- 
tentions. 


National Conference Held 
To Solve Problems 


The national conference, the 
first such joint activity between 
unionized trucking companies 
and the Teamsters, is part of an 
overall national communica- 


tions program announced in No- 


vember, 1986, by TNFINC and 
TMI. It was established through 
Article 20 of the National Mas- 
ter Freight Agreement, which 
created the Committee on In- 
dustry Development to be com- 


posed jointly of representatives 
from TNFINC and TMI. 
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Article 20 states that the 
Committee shall have the full 
support and commitment of 
both TNFINC and TMI in its ef- 
fort to identify problems, formu- 
late plans to solve those prob- 
lems, and conduct joint 
activities designed to imple- 
ment the plans. The program 
includes plans for a monthly 
newsletter, "Focus on Freight,” 
which debuted in December, 
1986, an instructional video, 
and a survey to Teamster em- 
ployees aimed at soliciting 
broad input on primary issues 
of importance to the industry. 


Article 20 Foundation 
Of Current Efforts 


The negotiators, who years 
ago developed Article 20, would 
probably never have expected 
this section of the National 
Master Freight Agreement to be 
the mechanism for the salvation 
of America’s freight industry. 
However, the principals in- 
volved in this current effort are 
using Article 20 as the founda- 
tion for one of the most unusual 
cooperative efforts in the his- 
tory of American industry. The 


future of the freight industry is 
dependent, in large part, on 
both sides’ honoring this part of 
the contract. 

Labor and management will 
probably always have differ- 
ences and conflicting points of 
view. But the Teamsters have 
discovered that it is sometimes 
more beneficial to focus on 
what keeps labor and manage- 


“Teamsters have discovered 
that it is . . . beneficial to focus 
on what keeps labor and man- 
agement together, rather than 
on what drives us apart.” 


ment together, rather than on 
what drives us apart. The 
Teamsters National Freight In- 
dustry Negotiating Committee 
and Trucking Management, Inc. 
are setting their sights on the 
benefits of cooperation rather 
than confrontation. Thanks to 
the thorough and sincere efforts 
on the part of both, the future is 
looking considerably brighter. 


Informative display boards depict important aspects of the trucking indus- 


try today. 
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Teamster/TMI Representatives 


Develop Labor-Management 
Cooperation Strategy 


eamster representatives 
: and trucking company 
managers met in an inno- 
vative conference designed to 
address the challenges con- 
fronting the freight industry and 
to promote job security for its 
employees. 

Sponsored by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Industry Develop- 
ment, which consists of repre- 
sentatives from the Teamsters 
National Freight Industry Nego- 
tiating Committee (TNFINC) and 
from Trucking Management, 
Inc. (TMI)—a major collective 
bargaining organization for un- 
ionized trucking companies, the 
conference was held February 
3-5, 1987, in Washington, DC. 

The conference marked an 
historic first for labor-manage- 
ment relations and launched an 
important new era for the 
freight industry. Cooperative 
programs have been developed 
in other industries for particular 
job sites or for limited sectors of 
an industry, but this is the first 
time that labor and manage- 
ment have joined together in a 
nation-wide program to address 
the needs of an entire unionized 
portion of an industry. 

One hundred delegates, half 
from the union and half from 


Will Potter, Chairman and CEO, Preston Trucking Co., Inc., addresses the 


management, participated in 
the conference's ambitious pro- 
gram that consisted of two 
basic segments: one, presenta- 
tions by several key speakers; 
and two, small-group working 
sessions that stressed the im- 
portance of building a dialogue 
between labor and manage- 
ment. 

In his opening remarks, Jack 
Yager, Director of the Team- 
sters Freight Division, wel- 
comed delegates to the confer- 
ence and expressed the hope 
shared by the attendees that 
their efforts could provide the 
foundation for a revolutionary 
new program to build a 
stronger and more secure 
freight industry. Yager also in- 
troduced the steering committee 
of the Joint Committee on In- 
dustry Development, of which 
he is Co-chairman. The other 
members of the steering com- 
mittee include: Co-chairman 
Mike Haughton, Vice President, 
Human Resources, Yellow 
Freight Systems; Bill Breese, 
ANR Freight; John Giacobbe, 
Red Star Express; Don Hargett, 
Preston Trucking Co., Inc.; Wal- 
ter Shea, Teamsters Vice Presi- 
dent; Don West, Teamsters Vice 
President and Southern Confer- 


opening session of the TNFINC/TMI conference held February 3-5 at L’En- 


fant Plaza. 
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ence Freight Division Director; 

and Shelton Sadler, Eastern 
Conference of Teamsters 

Freight Division Director. Ar- 
chie Murietta substituted for 
George Rohrer, Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters Freight Divi- 
sion Chairman. 


Speakers Encourage 
Commitment to Program 


Delivering the keynote ad- 
dress, TMI President Arthur H. 
Bunte, Jr. explained, “We are 
here to launch a program that 
will begin a new era of cooper- 
ation and communications be- 
tween labor and management 
in the trucking industry. Much 
of what we say and do here 
during these two and one-half 
days will involve changing the 
way we view each other and 
how we look at our industry. 

“The job security of each TMI 
company employee is linked 
with the financial security of 
the companies they work for,” 
Bunte said, “therefore, employ- 
ers and employees must work 
together . . . in this highly com- 


petitive deregulated environ- 
ment... to keep TMI compa- 
nies sound and healthy. 


Jack Yager (left), Director, IBT 
Freight Division, and Co-chairman 
of the Steering Committee for Joint 
Committee on Industry Develop- 
ment, confers with Walter Shea 
(right), IBT Vice President. 
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Dr. Robert Marshak, Professor of 
Business, Johns Hopkins University. 


“These goals are not just la- 
bor goals or just management 
goals. They are joint goals,” 
Bunte concluded. 

William B. Potter, President 
of Preston Trucking Co., Inc., 
discussed his experiences with 
cooperative programs devel- 
oped at Preston where the in- 
clusion of input from union em- 
ployees in making equipment 
purchases led to increased effi- 
ciency. 

Recalling the formation of the 
National Master Freight Agree- 
ment, Vice President Shea out- 
lined how the progression of 
events over more than two dec- 
ades has led to the need for 
management and labor to coop- 
erate with each other in order 
to keep unionized trucking com- 
panies rolling and to protect 
Teamster freight industry jobs. 

Dr. Robert Marshak, a Profes- 


Dr. Thomas Isgar, specialist on em- 
ployee motivation, addresses the 
conference. 
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sor of Business at Johns Hop- 
kins University, delivered a Lin- 
colnesque type message to the 
conference delegates: united we 
stand, divided we fall. Using 
an interesting parable relating 
to the need for people facing a 
perilous situation to cooperate 
with each other for their mutual 
survival, Dr. Marshak in- 
structed that continuing conflict 
within the freight industry is 
not only non-productive, but 
probably even destructive. 

A specialist in employee mo- 
tivation, Dr. Tom Isgar, asked 
labor and management repre- 
sentatives separately to priori- 
tize their motivations in regards 
to their dealings in the freight 
industry. Dr. Isgar also asked 
the delegates to list their per- 
ceptions of the primary motiva- 
tions of their counterparts on 
the other side of the negotiating 
table. Delegates on both sides 
found that their own list of mo- 
tivations were very different 
from the motivations attributed 
to them by their collective bar- 
gaining adversaries. Dr. Isgar 
emphasized that improving 
communication between labor 
and management provides a 
vehicle for promoting a better 
understanding of each others’ 
intentions and goals. 


Delegates Develop Solutions 


The working-group portion of 
the conference commenced on 
the first day and continued 
throughout the three-day ses- 
sion. Following a four-part 
process designed to facilitate 
communication between labor 
and management representa- 
tives, the working-group ses- 
sions helped the delegates de- 
velop a consensus on common 
goals that both employers and 
employees in the trucking in- 
dustry could work to achieve. 

Step one in the four-part proc- 
ess involved dividing the 100 
participants into five equal 
groups, evenly split between 
management and labor. To pro- 
vide ideological and regional 
balance, so that the activities of 
a certain group would not be 
skewed to represent the particu- 
lar interest of a certain com- 


s 


pany or region, efforts were 
made to separate managers 
from the same company and to 
distribute Teamster representa- 
tives from the same Area Con- 
ference among various groups. 
Within each group, participants 
were again divided into four 
subgroups with a relative bal- 
ance of union and management 
representatives. Delegates par- 
ticipated in the same group and 
subgroups throughout the entire 
conference. 

The first small-group activity 
consisted of the delegates re- 
cording their hopes and con- 
cerns for the program in which 
they were participating. Groups 
outlined their desires for better 
communication, heightened un- 
derstanding, and an improved 
working relationship. The need 
to develop specific and practi- 
cal solutions to the problems 


Mike Haughton, Vice President, Hu- 
man Resources, Yellow Freight Sys- 
tems, and Co-chairman, Steering 
Committee for Joint Committee on 
Industry Development. 


facing the freight industry and 
its employees became a central 
objective for the conference par- 
ticipants. Delegates expressed 
concerns, however, that a his- 
tory of negative attitudes be- 
tween the two groups could 
doom the conference. Union 
representatives also warned 
that they were not willing to 
participate in any program that 
included moves toward produc- 
tivity standards for freight com- 
panies. 

The second working-group 
session consisted of a brain- 
storming session where each 
side, union and management, 
took turns talking about the 
problems facing the industry. 


Jack Yager, Director, IBT Freight Di- 
vision, and Co-chairman of the 
Steering Committee for Joint Com- 
mittee on Industry Development. 


While one side talked, the other 
group listened and observed 
without interrupting. Gathering 
information and identifying key 
problems that can be addressed 
jointly is the objective of this 
“fish bowl” exercise. Many of 
the issues raised in this session 
concerned the continuing and 
building mistrust between labor 
and management as both sides 
focus on problems and the ad- 
versarial side of our relation- 
ship rather than on solutions 
and common interests. 

A more specific analysis of is- 
sues affecting the freight indus- 
try was undertaken in the third 
portion of the working-group 
sessions as each collection of 
twenty participants developed a 
consensus on several common 
themes or issues that effect the 
organized industry as a whole. 
Each subgroup then dealt with 
one of these issues by defining 
the problem, assessing its im- 


pact, and identifying its present 
status. Topics discussed in- 
clude: regulation; customer de- 
mands; resource, personnel and 
operating requirements; and 
competition to union carriers 
from non-union firms, in-house 
transportation, owner-operators, 
and intermodal transportation. 

The small working groups 
then selected another issue of 
concern to the entire industry 
and, using a proscribed format, 
devised a plan of action to con- 
front the issue. The problem- 
solving process included identi- 
fying an ideal state of affairs, 
outlining existing barriers and 
assets, discussing the needed 
changes and alternative ap- 
proaches, and proposing solu- 
tions. 

Reporting the results of each 
20-man group to the entire body 
of delegates was the final por- 
tion of the working-session 
process of the conference. Each 
group elected one labor and 
one management spokesman to 
report their experiences to the 
full conference. Through this 
method of presentation, each 
delegate was able to share in 
the information and ideas gen- 
erated by the other groups. 

One common theme evi- 
denced in each group report is 
that it is important to overcome 
the mistrust that has developed 
over many years between labor 
and management. Delegates re- 
ported that a new openness 
must pervade union-manage- 
ment relationships at all levels 
of the industry and that listen- 
ing to and understanding the 


Labor and management group leaders were selected to give final reports 
of their groups at the closing session. Art Bunte (speaking), TMI President, 
gives his concluding address. 
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Arthur H. Bunte, President, Truck- 
ing Management, Inc. 


views and needs of freight in- 
dustry employees must be an 
important part of any program 
to build greater competitiveness 
for TMI carriers and job security 
for all. 


A New Strategy 


In the end, conference dele- 
gates had charted a course for 
an historic mission to create a 
new era for the trucking indus- 
try where cooperation prevails 
over confrontation. According to 
Jack Yager, “The approximately 
100 well-prepared Teamster and 
TMI delegates went into the 
meeting with weak hand- 
shakes, and they came out two 
and one-half days later with 
firm handshakes and as allies 
in the struggle to save Team- 
ster jobs.” 

In assessing the three-day 
conclave, Teamster General 
President Jackie Presser stated 
that “this innovative program 
gives testimony to a new, and 
necessary, spirit of cooperation 
between labor and manage- 
ment. Times have changed in 
the freight industry. To meet 
the challenges we face and to 
survive as a viable industry, we 
must together analyze the prob- 
lems, find the solutions, and set 
common goals. 

“The conference we have 
jointly sponsored this week,” 
Presser emphasized, “is an im- 
portant step in achieving this 
end. The freight crisis can 
either bring us together or drive 
us apart. We are determined to 
do all that we can to put aside 
past differences, and to work on 
common concerns.” 
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The Teamsters National 
Freight Industry Negotiating 
Committee (TNFINC) and the 
E Trucking Management, Inc. 
(TMI) meet in an innovative 
conference. 

_ As an information gather- 
ing tool for both management 
and labor participants, the 
conference broke into small 
groups, and individually dis- 
cussed the challenges con- 
fronting the freight industry 
and to promote job security 
for its employees. 


Right-to-Work Forces 


Target Oklahoma and New Mexico 


IBT Leads Fight Against 
This Attack on Workers 


Oklahoma State Legislature 

convened that the right-to- 
work forces re-invaded that 
state. Similarly, and not long 
after, the right-to-work lobby re- 
started their work in New Mex- 
ico. 

The Right-to-Work Committee 
came with its usual false prom- 
ises and propaganda about 
how right-to-work will create 
jobs, attract business and turn 
around both states’ faltering 
economies. Backed by millions 
of dollars from big-business 
and armed with high-priced 
lawyers and consultants, the 
right-to-workers are laying the 
groundwork for a campaign to 
pass a right-to-work law in both 
Oklahoma and New Mexico. 

It's not the first time the right- 
to-work lobby has attempted to 
have such a law passed. In 
fact, they have tried unsuccess- 
fully a number of times in both 
states. And, despite being de- 
feated each time, the right-to- 
workers refuse to take no for an 
answer and they're back again. 

Recognizing the need for an 
immediate preparedness to 
show once and for all that the 
people are not in favor of a 
right-to-work law, General Pres- 
ident Presser has mobilized the 
Teamsters massive political as- 
sistance, the International's 
Governmental Affairs and 
DRIVE Departments have been 
working directly with the Okla- 
homa and New Mexico local 
unions to assist them in prepar- 
ing for this next right-to-work 
battle. The General Secretary- 
Treasurer's office has assisted 
the locals by upgrading certain 


if wasn't a week after the 
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TITAN systems and functions, 
and has sent TITAN representa- 
tives for further training. 

For both states, a comprehen- 
sive program was drafted for 
each local union by the Interna- 
tional. Based on battles fought 
in other states, the program 
sets out steps, procedures and 
suggestions on how to most ef- 
fectively fight right-to-work. It 
contains plans on getting 
Teamster members involved, in- 
cluding registering to vote, 
communicating and educating 
the general public on the evils 
of right-to-work and building 
coalitions with other community 
groups. 


Oklahoma 


Preying off Oklahoma's cur- 
rent economic troubles, the 


Right-to-Work Committee is 
trying once again to persuade 
Oklahomans that a right-to- 
work law would solve all their 
state’s problems. While Okla- 
homa has been targeted a num- 
ber of times before by the right- 
to-work lobby, they have been 
rejected each time by a consoli- 
dated labor movement in the 
State. The right-to-work lobby is 
confident that because the 
economy is so weak, the people 
this year will buy their story 
that a right-to-work law will 
help. 

Unlike the previous attempts, 
the Right-to-Work Committee 
will seek to put the decision of 
whether there should be a 
right-to-work law in Oklahoma 
to the people for a vote. While 
this move would allow the state 
legislators to take themselves 
out of the controversy, it will 
take a great deal of the effort 


Workers volunteer their time assembling right-to-work informational 


packets. 
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Non-Right-to-Work States 


Your Company 


Pay to the 
Order of Your Name 


Twenty Thousand Dollars and %°/,o0 


Boss 


Right-to-Work States 


Your Company 52963 
Pay to the ao aon 
Local 523, Tulsa, OK, secretary Order of __Your Name 
Marsha Foster registers American Sixteen Thousand Eight Hundred Dollars and %°/,00 
Freight driver Cliff Boese to vote in 
anticipation of a right-to-work ref- Bross 
erendum. rie A TTR 


On average, manufacturing workers earn 16% less per hour in 

right-to-work states than in states without a right-to-work law. 
on the part of labor to defeat 
the referendum. 

However, while big business 
may have financial resources, 

labor has people and votes. If 
all union members and their 
families become involved, there 
is no way right-to-work can 
win. 

Toward this end, General 
President Presser has sent a let- 
ter to each Teamster member 
and retiree in Oklahoma asking 
for their full cooperation and 
participation in this effort. He 
asked them to register to vote if 
they have not done so already, 
to make sure and vote when the 
election is held, and to volun- 
teer any and all time they can 
to help fight right-to-work. 


Like Oklahoma, the right-to- 
work lobby is using New Mexi- 
co's economy as an issue in 
their campaign. Unlike Okla- 
homa, however, their confi- 
dence in passage of a right-to- 
work law is political. The New 
Mexico state legislature has 
passed a right-to-work bill dur- 
ing the past two terms, but 
each time it was vetoed. The 
new Governor, Garrey E. Car- 
ruthers, who was elected in No- 
vember, has said he supports 
right-to-work, and has encour- 
aged the legislature to repass 
the bill. 
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100th Congress Approves 


Construction Jobs Bill 


strong bipartisan effort 
A in the U.S. House of Rep- 

resentatives and the U.S. 
Senate overturned a presiden- 
tial veto of the Clean Water 
Bill. This new law authorizes 
the federal government to begin 
construction on numerous sew- 
age treatment plants and other 
projects which are designed to 
continue the clean-up of our na- 
tion's rivers, streams and drink- 
ing water supplies. The bill 
provides for over $20 billion to 
fund these projects over the 
next nine years. Countless jobs 
will be provided through these 
clean-up projects and thou- 
sands of Teamsters who build 
these sewerage projects will be 
guaranteed work for the near 
future. 

Both the House and the Sen- 
ate have passed versions of a 
highway construction authoriza- 
tion bill. This bill was also un- 
finished business from the 99th 
Congress. It had been hoped 
that an early resolution could 
be reached on this legislation 
so that the monies authorized 
by this bill could reach the 
states, and highway construc- 
tion projects could be started in 
sufficient time in the spring. 
However, a stumbling block has 
arisen between the House and 
the Senate over the issue of the 
59 m.p.h. speed limit on rural 
interstate highways. The Sen- 
ate has voted to increase this 
limit to 65 m.p.h. The House 
has refused to raise the speed 
limit based on evidence that 
the lower speed limit saves 
lives. The House in the past has 
made an offer to accept the 
higher speed limit, only if the 
states pass mandatory seat belt 
laws for all vehicles, ban radar 
detector use and impose a fine 
for the use or possession of so- 
called fuzz busters. It would 
also have to be proven that 
traffic accidents within states 
do not increase over a period of 
time. 
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The 100th Congress continues 
to promise to be one of the most 
active Congresses in recent 
memory. Both Houses of Con- 
gress have begun the legisla- 
tive process to produce a trade 
reform bill. In addition, the is- 


sue of campaign finance reform 
is starting to move through the 
legislative process. We will 
keep you informed of these is- 
sues and how these legislative 
proposals will affect Teamster 
local unions. 


Organized Labor 
Loses Friend 


epresentative Sala 
34 Burton (D-CA), a long- 

time liberal political 
activist and supporter of la- 
bor, died February 1, 1987, 
of complications of cancer 
at the George Washington 
University Hospital in 
Washington, DC. She was 
age 61. 

The astute politician was 
elected into office in a spe- 
cial election on June 21, 1983, 
succeeding her late hus- 
band Phillip Burton who died 
suddenly in April, 1983. She 
took her husband's seats on 
the Education, Labor and In- 
terior Committees. 

In 1985, she became the 
only woman named to the 
powerful Rules Committee 
which determines handling 
of legislation. The position 
made Sala effective on a 
wide range of issues. 

“Sala was a real friend of 
working people, Teamsters 
in particular. She continued 
the Burton tradition,” com- 
mented Chuck Mack, Pres- 
ident, Joint Council 7, San 
Francisco, CA, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Local 70, 
Oakland, CA. Mack contin- 
ued, “She was a very influ- 
ential person in her own right 
and was a true liberal, one 
who constantly supported 
issues beneficial to orga- 
nized labor.” 

The San Francisco Fifth 
District went for many years 
with representation that 


Representative Sala Burton (D-CA) 


supported organized labor 
and helped the working 
class. Phillip Burton, an in- 
fluential member of Con- 
gress, helped channel 
money and benefits to the 
poor. He expanded the num- 
ber and size of the national 
park system, helped estab- 
lish the Supplemental Se- 
curity Income (SSI) program, 
made strikers eligible for 
food stamps, established the 
Black Lung Compensation 
programs for coal minors, 
increased minimum wage, 
and extended the food stamp 
program. 

Phillip Burton replaced 
John F. Shelley in 1964 when 
he stepped down to take the 
mayoral seat of San Fran- 
cisco. Shelley was an officer 
of Local 484, San Francisco, 
CA, and held many posi- 
tions on labor councils. 
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Legal Department Information 


Drug and Alcohol Testing 
Programs Cannot Be 
Unilaterally Implemented 


Airline Division in Dallas, 

TX, obtained an injunction 
preventing Southwest Airlines 
from unilaterally implementing 
a drug and alcohol testing pro- 
gram. The Court also granted 
the injunction on the alternative 
union theory that Local 19 rep- 
resented-employees would be 
irreparably harmed if they were 
subjected to the unilaterally im- 
plemented policy. The Court 
noted that the involved me- 
chanics and related employees 
are required to have a license. 
Accordingly, an accusation that 
such an employee had violated 
a drug-alcohol policy could 
have irreparable effects upon 
that employee's ability to find 
employment elsewhere. Conse- 
quently, the Court issued a pre- 
liminary injunction in order to 
maintain the status quo, pend- 
ing resolution of the alcohol 
and drug policy under the 
grievance/arbitration proce- 
dures in the parties’ labor con- 
tract. The case is now on ap- 
peal. 

Prior to Southwest Airlines’ 
attempt to change its policy, it 
had in effect two work rules 
dealing with drugs and alcohol. 
The first rule prohibited any 
employee from reporting for or 
carrying on work while showing 
any signs of the use of intoxi- 
cants or knowingly permitting 
another employee to do so. The 
second work rule prohibited the 
Possession or use of any intoxi- 
cant or illegal or dangerous 
drugs on company premises, or 
while in uniform. Neither the 
company’s work rules nor the 
parties’ collective bargaining 


LL 19 of the Teamsters 
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agreement made any provision 
for drug or alcohol testing. 
Southwest notified the Union 
in early November, 1986, of its 
intention to unilaterally impose 
a mandatory drug and alcohol 
testing program. In its re- 
sponse, Local 19 stated its con- 
cern for drug and alcohol abuse 
and requested Southwest to ne- 
gotiate concerning the terms of 
a testing program. The com- 
pany refused to negotiate and 
indicated its itent to implement 
the drug and alcohol program. 


Among other things, the com- 
pany’s new drug and alcohol 
policy provided for the termina- 
tion of any employee who has 
any detectable level of drugs in 
his system. Immediate termina- 
tion would be imposed for any 
employee who had an alcohol 
level in excess of .05%. The 
new rules covered prescription 
drugs and over-the-counter 
medication which was not cov- 
ered under the company’s exist- 
ing policy. Employees could be 
disciplined for the possession of 
drug paraphernalia or for litera- 
ture promoting illegal drugs or 
substance use. According to the 
new policy, the company could 
immediately discharge any em- 
ployee who refused to submit to 


a urine test, or an alcohol blood 
test. 

In reaching its decision, the 
Court rejected the company’s 
contention that the “manage- 
ment rights provisions” in the 
bargaining agreement gave it 
the right to implement changes 
in the drug and alcohol policy. 
The management rights clause, 
stated that “employees covered 
by the agreement shall be gov- 
erned by all company rules, 
regulations and orders previ- 
ously or hereafter issued by 
proper authority of the company 
which are not in conflict with 
the terms and conditions of this 
agreement and which have 
been made availabie to the em- 
ployees prior to becoming effec- 
tive.” 

According to the Court, the 
conspicuous absence of the spe- 
cific prohibitions and sanctions 
in the company’s existing policy 
indicated that Southwest had 
acquiesced in handling the 
drug and alcohol concerns in 
the manner stated in its present 
policy. The Court refused to 
presume that the broad man- 
agement rights clause gave the 
employer the right to unilater- 
ally implement changes to the 
policy. 

This case is a significant vic- 
tory in a developing area of 
law. Although labor is as con- 
cerned as anyone about the 
dangers of drug and alcohol 
abuse, unions are in a better 
position to protect the interest 
of the public and that of work- 
ing men and women by negoti- 
ating drug and alcohol policies 
which contain constitutional 
safeguards. 


DRIVE: 


ince 1977, the Teamster 
q Democratic, Republican, 

Independent, Voter Educa- 
tion (DRIVE) has steadily 
climbed to become the number 
one labor PAC in the nation. 
DRIVE enjoyed an increase of 
almost $100,000 to its member- 
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ts be bbe bY ship contributions in just the 
The recent DRIVE campaign in Se- last year. 


attle, WA, was a huge success. As Wallace Clements, IBT 
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Local 117 members who are employed. by the Crescent Manufacturing Co. 
in Seattle, WA, show their support for DRIVE. 


Local 107, Philadelphia, PA, members who work for New Penn Motor 
Express proudly display their newly signed DRIVE cards. 
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Number 1 Labor PAC 


DRIVE Director, stated, “We can 
only hope to increase our con- 
tributions with the continuous 
support from the many mem- 
bers who have assisted in en- 
acting the checkoff system at 
their locals.” 

Local 107, Philadelphia, PA, 
is just one of the locals support- 
ing DRIVE. President Joseph 
Cimino, Jr., along with DRIVE 
representatives, has been in- 
strumental in bringing the 
DRIVE checkoff system to mem- 
bers working at New Penn Motor 
Express. 

“It is overwhelming how the 
people are participating in 
DRIVE. We have signed well 
over 1,000 DRIVE participants in 
only three weeks. And I would 
like to thank not only the stew- 
ards for their participation but 
all the members. IBT Represen- 
tatives Mike Mathis and Randy 
Logan are both doing an out- 
standing job with our mem- 
bers,” stated the enthusiastic 
President Cimino. 

Local 107 longtime Teamsters 

employed at Arrow Carrier 
Corp. also show their support 
for DRIVE. These members 
know the importance of DRIVE 
to the well-being of the union. 
Some of the longtime Teamsters 
who have offered their contin- 
ual support over the years in- 
clude: James Bradley, 41 years 
of service; Joe Smith, 40 years 
of service; James Mulholland, 
41 years of service; George 
BaumBach, 39 years of service; 
Vince Whitaker, 38 years of 
service; J.H. Simpson, 27 years 
of service; Eddie Woods, B.A., 
27 years of service; and James 
R. Sinclair, 19 years of service. 

Another great supporter of the 
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DRIVE campaign is Local 174, 
Seattle, WA. Employees from K 
& L Distributing, Yellow Freight 
Company, and United Parcel 
Service (UPS) became proud 
supporters of DRIVE recently as 
they signed on to contribute to 
the weekly checkoff system. 
Local 174 Secretary-Treasurer 
Allen McNaughton and Busi- 
ness Agent Rod Mendenhall 
proudly support their local 
members and their DRIVE con- 
tributions. McNaughton stated, 
“What better way can we assist 
our people than by making a 
small contribution each week 
that will help us get politicians 
elected who really care about 
the labor movement? A small 
donation that you won't even 
miss will lay the ground-work 
for our future and the future of 
our children. If you haven't 
joined DRIVE yet, do so. You'll oS y — : 
be glad you did.” Boeing employees in Seattle, WA, help DRIVE contributions continue to 
(Continued on page 22) soar. 
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Crescent Manufacturing Com- 
pany employees and members 
of Local 117, Seattle, WA, also 
showed their support for DRIVE 
by contributing to the cam- 
pdign. 

“Politics are the lifeline of 
this Union. That is why our 
number one priority is to con- 
vince our membership of the 
need to become politically ac- 
tive. Our goal is 100% involve- 
ment in DRIVE and we won't be 
satisfied with anything less,” 
commented Arnie Weinmeister, 
IBT Sixth Vice President, Presi- 
dent of Joint Council 28 (Seattle, 
WA), Director of WCT and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of Local 117 
(Seattle, WA). 

Lastly, approximately 84 
stewards of Local 247, Detroit, Local 107, Philadelphia, PA, members employed by Arrow Carrier Corp. 
MI, displayed their enthusiasm — support DRIVE 100%. 
toward the DRIVE campaign at 
a recent stewards’ seminar by 
signing up for the weekly 
DRIVE checkoff. Pic 

“We support DRIVE whole- 
heartedly at Local 247. And, we 
feel it will continue to stay the 
number one labor PAC with the 
union's support,” remarked Lo- 
cal 247 Secretary-Treasurer 
George A. Wither. 

With many locals exhibiting 
their unrelenting support for 
DRIVE, it is no wonder DRIVE 
has become the number one la- 


bor PAC in the nation over the Yellow Freight employees from Local 174, Seattle, WA, enthusiastically 
past few years. support DRIVE. 
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Members of Local 174, Seattle, WA, who are employed by United Parcel Service (left photo) and K & L 
Distributing (right photo) recently signed their DRIVE cards. 
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held an educational semi- 

nar for its stewards on 
January 18, 1987. With the as- 
sistance of IBT Education De- 
partment Staff Members Neal 
Murphy and Cindy Impala, the 
50 stewards were able to dis- 
cuss a variety of issues critical 
to the proper funtioning of a 
Teamster representative. 

Local 413’s Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Charles F. Teas, began 
the session by thanking the 
stewards for giving up a day of 
their time to learn more about 
their union, and expressed his 
belief that the day’s discussion 
would be productive and in- 
formative. The Education De- 
partment's staff followed with a 
brief synopsis of Teamster his- 
tory and structure, and ended 
with a discussion of the issues 
facing working men and 
women. These issues included 
the continued anti-union cli- 
mate, the ongoing crisis in in- 
ternational trade, and an en- 


L 413, Columbus, OH, 


Stewards from Local 413, Colum- 
bus, OH, participated in the semi- 
nar held for them in mid-January. 
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Stewards Hold 
Educational Seminars 


couragement to buy American- 
made products. 

The stewards then turned 
their attention to an exercise fo- 
cusing on the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the Teamster 
steward. Some of the topics 
covered were: grievance han- 
dling, information gathering, 
new-member orientation, and 
organizing. 

Special consideration was 
given to communication tech- 
niques because of the role the 
steward often must assume, 
acting as a “information pipe- 
line” between management, the 
members, and the union. The 
balance of the morning was 
spent discussing other pertinent 
topics such as writing griev- 
ances, the steps of the griev- 
ance procedure, and what stew- 
ards need to know to carry out 
their responsibilities. 

After lunch, work resumed 
with an exercise that forces the 
steward to consider the impor- 
tance of contract language and 
relating it to the workplace. The 
stewards were given 10 hypo- 
thetical disputes and were to 
determine, using a “mock con- 
tract,” if a grievance occurred. 
This stressed the importance of 
knowing and understanding the 
contract, and being able to ap- 
ply it in the workplace. 
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nar in Dallas, TX. 


Local 767, Arlington, TX, recently held a shop stewards educational semi- 


The stewards then viewed a 
film depicting a grievance in an 
industrial setting that tied to- 
gether many of the ideas that 
had been discussed throughout 
the day. Secretary-Treasurer 
Teas closed the session by 
again thanking the stewards for 
their participation and urged 
them to utilize all that had been 
learned. Each steward was then 
presented with a certificate cer- 
tifying their attendance. 

At another similar seminar, 
64 stewards attended the tre- 
mendously successful program 
sponsored by Local 767, Arling- 
ton, TX. This seminar, con- 
ducted by Yvonne Twitty, Labor 
Education Specialist, IBT Edu- 
cation Department, was broken 
down into three different work- 
shop sessions. They included: 
grievance handling with em- 
phasis on the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a steward; de- 
tecting the differences between 
a grievance and a complaint; 
and pinpointing the importance 
of familiarity with the contract. 
With the success of this inform- 
ative seminar, Jim Holden, 
President, Local 767, hopes to 
continue such sessions for the 
stewards to keep them abreast 
of the many new developments 
taking place on the job and 
with the Teamsters Union. 
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Back Injuries in the Workplace 


n comments submitted to the 
I U.S. Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration 
(OSHA) in January, Teamsters 
Safety and Health Director R.V. 
Durham urged OSHA to move 
expeditiously to adopt a safety 
standard designed to reduce 
the number of back injuries in 
American workplaces. 

Durham noted that the Team- 
sters Union represents 
hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers who have been found to 
have the highest risk of back 
injury, including truck drivers, 
materials handlers, and health 
care workers. 

To demonstrate the need for 
such an OSHA standard, Dur- 
ham referred to an OSHA cita- 
tion issued in December, 1986, 
to an employer operating a 
warehouse in Philadelphia, PA. 
The citation relied on OSHA's 
“General Duty Clause” because 
there is presently no OSHA 
standard which deals with the 
hazards of lifting and carrying 
heavy materials. 

In the citation, OSHA noted 
that warehouse workers are 
manually handling packages 
weighing from 50 to 175 pounds. 
OSHA pointed out that there 
were 41 back injuries in this 
warehouse in less than two 
years. 

Durham stated, “We believe 
that the technology needed to 
reduce back injury risks by 
means of engineering and work 
practice changes is generally 
available today.” He suggested 
that OSHA use the approach 
adopted in 1981 by the National 
Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health (NIOSH) to 
develop limits for manual mate- 
rials handling activities. But an 
additional safety factor should 
be built in because real work- 
ing conditions are rarely as 
ideal as the NIOSH formula as- 
sumes. 
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Because the NIOSH approach 
is so complicated, Durham sug- 
gested that OSHA also adopt a 
straightforward, maximum limit 
on the amount of weight that 


one person could be expected to 


lift or move alone. 

The Teamster Safety and 
Health Director told OSHA that 
a 1980 study by the U.S. Labor 
Department's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics found that about 22% 
of workers who injured their 
backs while lifting by them- 
selves, were lifting 100 pounds 
or more at the time; 36% were 
lifting 80 pounds or more; and 
49% were lifting 60 pounds or 
more. 

According to Durham, studies 
have shown that neither physi- 
cal examinations nor back’x- 
rays are effective as screening 
tools to reduce the rate of on- 
the-job back injuries or lower 
back pain. 

Some people have supported 
screening workers out of certain 
jobs if they have had a previous 
on-the-job back injury. Durham 
questioned whether this is ethi- 
cal, and urged OSHA not to 
adopt this approach. 

Durham also opposed 
strength testing to screen appli- 
cants for some jobs because 
this would discriminate against 
women. The better approach, 
he suggested, would be to find 
ways to reduce the strength re- 
quirements of those jobs. 

While “conventional wisdom” 


favors training on “safe lifting” 
techniques, the Teamster Safety 
and Health Director observed 
that “there seems to be little ob- 
jective support for this” in stud- 
ies on back injury prevention. 
He said that it is important to 
train workers, supervisors, and 
managers to recognize back in- 
jury hazards on the job, and 
that this should be tied in with 
objective limits which clearly 
tell the worker and supervisor 
what is permitted for one per- 
son to handle, and what is not. 
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Teamster pesdcischic 
Academy classes for 1987 
have been ee as fol- 
lows: 


-@ March 913 

@ April 20-24 

@ May 11-15 

® June 8-12 

@ July 20-24 

e@ August 24-28 

@ September 28- 
October 2 

® October 26-30 

@ November 16-20 


Teamsters Galereetad in 
attending one ob these | 
_ classes should send their 
registration requests to the 
IBT Education Department. 
If you would like more in- 
formation about the pro- © 
gram, please contact: Ar- 
thur F. Kane, Director of — 
Education, 25 Louisiana Av- 
enue, NW, Washington, DC 
20001. 
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Teamster Leadership Academy: 
A New Year Commences 


he Teamster Leadership 
: Academy held its first 


session of the new year 
the week of January 26, 1987, at 
IBT headquarters in Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Two successive snowstorms 
which hit the nation’s capital 
that weekend were not enough 
to keep the 16 Teamster leaders 
from around the country from 
participating in the week-long 
educational seminar. 

These monthly seminars, con- 
ducted by the IBT’s Education De- 
partment are designed to provide 
the participants with the skills 
needed to better meet their lo- 
cals’ needs. The program is con- 
stantly being revised to keep up 
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Sixteen local union officers attended the first Teamster Leadership Aca 


with the changing needs of the 
Teamster officers. 

Assisting the Education De- 
partment, representatives from 
other IBT departments offered 
their services and explained 
how these departments can 
serve the locals and joint coun- 
cils throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. 

In addition to learning about 
the International's operations, 
participants explored new orga- 
nizing techniques, out-of-work 
benefits, pensions, advantages 
of the TITAN system and the 
complex legal system as it per- 
tains to local union officers. 

Among the class members at 
1987's first Teamster Leadership 


Academy were: Linda Brown, 
IBT Organizer; Joseph Marti, Lo- 
cal 133, St. Louis, MO; Max D. 
Strain, Local 144, Terre Haute, 
IN; William Hill, Local 177, Hill- 
side, NJ; Robert Frindt, Local 
336, Cleveland, OH; Raymond 
W. DePhillips, Local 392, Cleve- 
land, OH; Bill Timm, Local 406, 
Grand Rapids, MI; Arvel 
Shreve, Local 407, Cleveland, 
OH; Byron Peffer, Local 491, 
Uniontown, PA; Kenneth Bailey 
and William Gartin, Local 554, 
Omaha, NE; James Gilmore and 
Dennis Raymond, Local 677, 
Waterbury, CT; Robert J. Fusco, 
Local 945, W. Paterson, NJ; and 
John D. Pompa and Una Peters, 
Local 1149, N. Syracuse, NY. 


demy of 1987, held January 26-30 at IBT 
headquarters in Washington, DC. They are pictured here with staff members from the IBT Education Department. 
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dustry is alive and well 

and living in America, 
which is good news for domes- 
tic manufacturers and their 
280,000 employees. The furni- 
ture market has been experi- 
encing growth since 1983 and 
this trend is projected to con- 
tinue through 1990. Some labor 
sources, however, see a cloudy 
future for American furniture 
workers in spite of the industry 
growth. The problem: Imports. 

Demand for household furni- 
ture is affected more severely 
by the state of the economy 
than are most industries. In 
times of financial stress, a big 
ticket item like a new couch or 
bedroom suite can be put off in- 
definitely. 

Residential housing construc- 
tion is a primary source of de- 
mand in this industry. New 
homes need to be furnished, so 
declining mortgage and interest 
rates create positive market 
conditions. With the mortgage 
interest rate going from 13% in 
early 1985 to less than 10% to- 
day, both housing construction 
and furniture manufacturing 
have been growing. 


TT: household furniture in- 
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Imports Putting 
A Dent In 
American Furniture 


Another factor in furniture 
sales is consumer installment 
debt. According to industry 
sources, approximately 60% of 
all furniture sales are financed 
on credit. In 1985, consumer in- 
stallment debt reached an all- 
time high. Today, with the debt 
decreased, the availability of 
credit for major purchases is in- 
creased. 

Thus, the current scenario is 
this: Demand, availability of 
credit, and furniture sales are 
all on the rise. On the other 
hand, furniture workers fear for 
their jobs. 


Imports 


Historically, imports had not 
played a major role in the furni- 
ture industry, but that has now 
changed. Foreign manufactur- 
ers have increased their market 
share substantially in the last 
few years and the trend is ex- 
pected to continue. In 1985, im- 
ports claimed a market share of 
14%, worth about $2.6 billion. 
This year imports are expected 
to claim 17% of the market. 

There are a number of factors 
contributing to the rise of im- 
port activity. Traditionally, fur- 
niture did not cross borders 
well. This was primarily due to 
the low value of furniture in 
proportion to its weight. Also, 
the salt in the air loosens the 
glued joints in furniture during 
trans-oceanic shipping. Manu- 
facturers were basically forced 
to stay close to home. 


Today, improved packing and 
shipping methods allows furni- 
ture in knocked-down form to 
be transported to a destination 
where it can be assembled 
upon delivery. Wood furniture, 
the largest segment of the in- 
dustry, most easily lends itself 
to knocked-down shipping, with 
dining room and living room 
furniture the most common. 
Wood furniture is also gener- 
ally the most expensive seg- 
ment in the industry since it is 
often sold in sets. In turn, this 
segment benefits most from 
prime market conditions. 

Upholstered furniture is less 
durable than its wooden coun- 
terpart. Upholstery wears out, 
so it must be replaced more 
often. It is also most often sold 
in individual pieces, which 
makes replacement demand 


re consid- 
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greater than wood. Upholstered 
furniture does not lend itself as 
easily to knocked-down ship- 
ping, thus, it is less vulnerable 
to competition from imports. 


Workers and Wages 


As is almost always the case, 
importers to the U.S. enjoy a 
tremendous advantage in labor 
cost. A Department of Com- 
merce study shows that manu- 
facturers in the Far East pay 
their employees 20-35% of the 
U.S. industry average. Labor 
accounts for almost half of the 
value added by American pro- 
ducers. Trade studies have 
shown that the U.S. is least 
competitive in industries that 
are labor intensive. 

In previous years, the wage 
differential was not as signifi- 
cant as it is today because of 
the problems involved with 
shipping. Now, with the advent 
of knocked-down shipping, cut- 
rate wages are a dominant fac- 
tor. 


Intense Competition 


In the future, because of their 
large inexpensive labor pools, 
the greatest source of competi- 
tion will come from countries 
like Taiwan, Korea, Malaysia, 
and Singapore. Taiwan is al- 
ready the single largest furni- 
ture exporter to America. 

When wages become a factor, 
the hunt begins for the chea- 
pest labor. Many American 
companies are going to foreign 
soil in search of near-free labor. 
However, these American com- 
panies are not alone. As wages 
have gone up in Taiwan, more 
of their manufacturers have 
gone looking to other countries 
with lower wages. 

Over half of the pianos sold 
in this country are imported. 
One foreign manufacturer, who 
is already producing pianos 
with inexpensive labor, is cur- 
rently attempting to negotiate a 
contract that would allow pro- 
duction to begin in China with 
workers receiving 9¢ per hour. 
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Incentives Hurt 


Foreign manufacturers not 
only have cheap labor, but 
many receive monetary incen- 
tives to send their goods to the 
U.S. The U.S. has a program 
called the Generalized System 
of Preferences (GSP). The GSP 
allows certain developing coun- 
tries to export products to the 
U.S. duty-free. In 1984, 31% of 
Taiwan's $520 million in U.S. 
furniture imports entered Amer- 
ica’s borders duty-free. Furni- 
ture suppliers from Yugoslavia, 
the Phillipines, Mexico, Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, South Korea 
and Romania benefit from GSP. 

An International Trade Com- 
mission study found that some 
foreign governments use tax in- 
centives and preferential fi- 
nancing to subsidize industries 
that are export-oriented and 
have large numbers of workers. 
Generally, these governments 
have less restrictive regulations 
concerning the environment, 
worker health and safety, as 
well as minimum wage rates. 


Keep Americans Working 


As the furniture industry en- 
joys continued success and im- 
ports increase, the American 
furniture worker needs the con- 
sumer's help. Import levels 
never seem to decrease. Once 
imports get a foothold in on in- 
dustry, they are usually there to 
stay. Imports are trying to get 
that foothold in the furniture in- 
dustry now. 


Approximately one-third of all 
furniture workers are unionized 
and a great many are Team- 
sters. The consumer can help 
save these American jobs by 
checking the label and remem- 
bering to “Buy American.” Con- 
sumers should check to make 
sure it is made in America. A 
label that states “Assembled in 
USA” means it is knocked-down 
furniture that was produced 
elsewhere. 

The job erosion that has hit 
many other industries is on the 
furniture workers’ doorstep. 
Consumers can help keep 


Americans working when they 
“BUY AMERICAN.” 
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ompare prices. Select 
Casa and style. Decide 

whether or not you really 
need to purchase and use the 
product. These tips should al- 
ways be followed when buying 
products, especially where your 
family is concerned. 

In 1987, the new federal tax 
law abolished the deductibility 
of state and local sales taxes. 
Today's consumers should al- 
ways make an effort to “think 
before they buy”, and should 
try to consider the following 
tips before making any pur- 
chase. 


Compare Price, Quality 
and Style 


Always compare prices with 
different stores carrying the 
same items you need. Most of 
the time, rather than driving to 
each store to compare, you can 
check by phone to learn if an 
item is in stock, and at what 
price. 

The quality and style you 
choose should be the best and 
the most practical for future 
needs. Keep this in mind when 
you plan to purchase clothes, 
linens or furniture. 

It is more sensible to buy 
items that are neutral and have 
good style rather than some- 
thing trendy. Designers push 
the latest in everything from 
wallpaper to denim jeans. 
Often, however, such items are 
discontinued in order to bring 
in a more current inventory. 

When buying clothes, linens, 
food or furniture, decide how 
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much to spend on each item 
and how many of each item is 
required. 


Check for Sales 


Always check newspaper ads 
and store flyers for upcoming 
store sales. Now is a great time 
to look for winter sales because 
after the holidays, stores are 
getting ready to bring in their 
spring and summer stock. This 
means the fall and winter items 
will be marked down in order to 
make room for the new mer- 
chandise. 

It seems that the most expen- 
sive clothes are the first items 
to be marked down. But look 
before you buy. Manufacturers 
usually have merchandise 
priced very high to begin with. 
As the season comes to an end, 
prices may come down, but still 
not be low enough to make the 
purchase a good value. 

When purchasing clothing, 
always check the material con- 
tent. This is extremely impor- 
tant in order to learn if the item 
will shrink when washed, or 
will require drycleaning or 
hand-washing. 

Most people prefer to pur- 
chase 100% cotton clothing to- 
day because this material 
wears the best, is more comfort- 
able, is cooler in the summer 
and is dressier looking than 
blended material. 


Purchasing Linens 


When purchasing household 
linens such as blankets, sheets, 


A Buying Guide: 
Simple Steps 
To Saving Money 


and towels, the best savings 
advantage will be to know your 
needs in advance and watch for 
the white sales rather than pay- 
ing full price. 

The content of sheets and 
comforters is very important 
when it comes to washing and 
drying them. Polyester sheets 
give the best wear and don't 
need ironing, but the most pop- 
ular selling sheet is the 50% 
cotton and 50% polyester blend. 
A very popular winter sheet is 
the 100% cotton flannel sheet. 
This adds warmth and comfort 
on cold winter nights. 

When purchasing a com- 
forter, always check the con- 
tents to see if it will wear well, 
how it needs to be washed and 
if the material content is warm 
enough. These can usually be 
purchased on sale at the begin- 
ning of the spring season. 

While shopping for towels 
look for the thickest, closest- 
woven, 100% cotton towels. 
These will be the most absorb- 
ant and longest lasting of any 
towel. 


Food Shopping 


The average consumer usu- 
ally shops more carefully where 
nutrition is concerned. It is usu- 
ally cheaper to purchase store 
brands verses the national 
name brands. In most cases, 
the ingredients will be almost 
indentical in content. . 

If your family uses a product 
consistently, it can be pur- 
chased in bulk quantity. If the 
bulk size is too much, just buy 
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the largest size of a product— 
this is where you get the best 
value for your dollar. 

If you don't use a product 
often, it is actually wiser to buy 
the smaller size. By purchasing 
this way, you won't waste your 
money frivolously. 

There are many new chains 
of discount grocery stores open- 
ing up around the country to- 
day. Check them out to see how 
their prices compare to your 
regular grocery store. Compari- 
son shopping is the best way to 
save on various food and 
household items. 


Furnishing Your Home 


Since purchasing furniture 
can be a very costly venture, it 
is usually done only once ever 
five to 10 years on the average. 
Keeping this in mind—quality, 
style, and content matter im- 
mensely. In this line of pur- 
chasing, it is suggested that the 
upper-middle-priced furniture 
would be your smartest buy. 
Furniture is made to be tough 
and to withstand years of 
abuse, so purchase accord- 
ingly. 

At this time of year there are 
many sales on furniture at win- 
ter clearance sales. It is always 
cheaper to purchase furniture 
that the store has in stock 
rather than special ordering it 
from the manufacturer. This 
will allow the consumer a bar- 
gaining power with the sales- 
person. If the sales person 
wants to sell your furniture 
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choice to you to clean out their 
inventory, the store may be 
willing to make you a deal. 

When purchasing sofas and 
chairs, be sure to sit in them to 
test their stability. Some sofas 
and chairs are cheaply or deli- 
cately made and can't handle 
day-to-day use. Also inspect the 
fabric on the furniture for its ex- 
pected longevity and cleaning 
care. Some pieces are scotch- 
guarded in advance, while oth- 
ers are not. To make sure you 
get what you want, ask before 
purchasing. 

Once you have purchased 
your furniture, make it a point 
to be home the day it is to be 
delivered. It's wise to inspect 
the furniture before the deliver- 
ers have left your house. Check 
for scratches, dents, chips or 
torn material. Never accept 
damaged furniture—refuse it 
and request that a new piece 
be sent to you. 

Furniture tends to be the type 
of product where higher prices 
will identify with quality mer- 
chandise. Furniture manufac- 
turers advise purchasers to ex- 
amine the top-of-the-line 
furniture and compare it with 
the middle-to-bottom line furni- 
ture. There is a difference, and 
this difference could last you 
many years longer than a 
cheaper piece of furniture. 

So, when you're shopping, re- 
member to compare prices, look 
for quality, and plan ahead. 
Avoid impulse purchases, and 
keep in mind the wise adage: 
“Let the buyer beware.” 


ain cereals such as 
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ew would argue the fact: 
F the best way to eliminate 

the drug-abuse epidemic 
from American society is 
through honest, accurate infor- 
mation, especially that which is 
directed at young people. 

It is finally being recognized 
that the misleading information 
surrounding drugs, and the 
trendiness of such substances as 
cocaine, has been largely re- 
sponsible for the national crisis. 
Americans are now realizing 
that the target groups in a cam- 
paign against substance abuse 
must be the nation’s youth, their 
parents, and their schools. It 
was with this target group in 
mind that the IBT began the in- 
formation phase of its crusade. 

The following information, 
provided by the National Insti- 
tute on Drug Abuse and distrib- 
uted by Peoples Drug Store, 
Inc., offers parents indepth in- 
formation on teenage substance 
abuse and advice on how to 
prevent it. 
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Many kids will face a drug- 
taking decision, and their par- 
ents won't be around. Illegal 
drugs are readily available al- 
most anywhere in the nation. 
And peer pressure can be very 
strong for children to use drugs. 
It's up to parents to take the pri- 
mary responsibility for keeping 
their children drug-free, how- 
ever difficult the task may 
prove to be. But through persist- 
ence, determination, and com- 
plete commitment, parents can 
win the fight against teenage 
drug use. 


The Facts 


In the late 1960's, when the 
crisis of youth drug use began 
to emerge, information about 
the effects of illegal drugs on 
the human body was hard to 
find. Today, there are a number 
of sources for parents to turn to 
for up-to-date facts. There are 
parent groups and other organi- 
zations that offer useful and im- 
portant literature. Learning the 
facts is an important first step 
for parents. Once you are well 
informed about drugs, you will 
be better able to sit down with 
your children and talk about 
the drug problem. 


Teamster Parents 
and the Crusade 
for a Drug-Free 

America 


Talk With Your Children 


Parents should begin discuss- 
ing the dangers of drugs with 
their children, starting when 
they are as young as nine or 10. 
Although most children will al- 
ready have some knowledge of 
the subject, much of it is likely 
to be misinformation and fasci- 
nation. It’s up to the parents to 
set the facts straight and to ex- 
press their disapproval of drug 
use. 

Before the time kids enter 
high school, they will most 
likely have to make the deci- 
sion whether or not to use 
drugs. Parental influence is an 
important factor in helping 
them say “no” to drugs. It is, 
therefore, imperative that 
Teamster parents keep an open 
line of communication with 
their children, set limits and ) 
controls, and provide a loving, 
supportive family life. 

Talk with your children often 
about the drug problem. Give 
them the facts about the scien- 
tifically proven dangers of drug 
use. But be sure to listen to 
what they have to say about 
drugs, as well as about the 
scope of drug use in their 
schools and at parties, and 
about peer pressure to use 
drugs. Honest, open, two-way 
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discussions like these can be a 
tremendous help to your chil- 
dren. 


Taking Action 


For some kids, learning about 
the dangers of drugs will be 
enough to stop them from using 
drugs. Others may choose to 
use drugs no matter what they 
are told. For these kids, it’s up 
to parents to take a firm stand 
against drug use. 

The best way to help your 
child may depend on the cir- 
cumstances. Parents should tell 
their children in a straightfor- 
ward manner that they cannot 
allow drug use to continue be- 
cause of the many physical and 
mental dangers. Be firm in your 
commitment to stop drug use, 
but also be understanding of 
the peer pressure your child 
may be under to use drugs. Try 
to find ways to help your child 
resist this pressure. 


“Be firm in your 
commitment to stop 
drug use, but also be 
understanding of the 
peer pressure... .” 


Fortunately, the news media 
in 1986 and so far in 1987 have 
given thorough coverage of 
drug-related deaths of several 
prominent athletes. Their 
deaths, although tragic, could 
possibly help save other young 
people from the scourge of sub- 
stance abuse. Let your children 
know, in full detail, about such 
drug-related deaths. 

If drug use continues, ground- 
ing the child may be a good 
disciplinary action. It gives the 
parents a chance to talk more 
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with the child, and it may also 
help separate the child from 
peer pressure to use drugs. 

If necessary, however, par- 
ents must not be afraid to seek 
professional help. There are 
federal agencies, community 
mental health centers, and par- 
ent groups that can be of great 
assistance. To find professional 
help in your area, contact your 
state or local drug and alcohol 
abuse authority. 


"There are federal 
agencies, community 
mental health cen- 
ters, and parent 
groups that can be of 
great assistance.” 


Parent Groups 


The most dramatic progress 
in the fight against the youth 
drug problem has come with 
the formation of parent groups. 
All across the nation, thou- 
sands of parents have joined to- 
gether in community groups to 
combat the crisis. Teamster 
parents have an obligation to 
their children to help get such 
groups formed or help them re- 
main operational. No matter 
where you live in the country, 
chances are that there is a par- 
ent group active in your area. 

Most of these groups were 
started through the help of one 
of several national organiza- 
tions. These organizations in- 
clude two prominent ones: The 
National Federation of Parents 
for Drug-Free Youth, and PRIDE 
(National Parents’ Resource In- 
stitute for Drug Education). 

When parents try to stop a 
child from using drugs, they are 
often met with great resistance, 
resentment, and hostility. Chil- 
dren can quickly become mas- 


ters of deceit when it comes to 
drugs. Learn to spot it and what 
action to take. Parents must not 
back off. The dangers that 
drugs present—biological dam- 
age, psychological damage, 
and a lowered potential for a 
successful future—are well 
worth every effort parents can 
make to keep their children 
drug-free. 


Teamsters can set the pace in 
the campaign to protect Ameri- 
ca’s children from this national 
epidemic. 

To find out more about parent 
groups, to get in touch with a 
parent group in your area, or to 
get help in forming your own 
parent group, contact these or- 
ganizations: 


National Federation 

Of Parents 

For Drug-Free Youth 
1820 Franwall Avenue 
Suite 16 

Silver Spring. MD 20902 
301-585-5437 


PRIDE 

Robert W. Woodruff Building 
Suite 1216 

100 Edgewood Avenue 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
1-800-241-9746 


National Clearinghouse for 
Drug Abuse Information 
Dept. PD 

P.O. Box 1908 

Rockville, MD 20850 
301-443-6500 


“When parents try 
to stop a child from 
using drugs, they are 
often met with great 
resistance, resent- 
ment, and hostility.” 
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News for Teamster Families 


Keeping a Lid on Excess Sugar 


a $4 million advertising 

blitz in progress that aims 
to “debunk the myths about 
sugar.” The ads tout sugar as: 
safe, natural, and surprisingly 
low in calories—only 16 per tea- 
spoon.” 

Serious sales challenges 
have come from such competi- 
tors as high fructose corn sugar 
and artificial sweeteners. 

In addition, the increasing in- 
terest in health and fitness has 
decreased the sales of highly- 
sweetened cold cereals and 
boosted the popularity of less 
sweet fiber and bran cereals, 
according to a poll of supermar- 
ket operators reported by Super- 
market News, a trade paper. 

Small wonder producers have 
taken sweet solace in a new 
government report that judges 
sugar to be safe as a food addi- 
tive. The report, by the Sugars 
Task Force of the Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA), said 
dental caries, or cavities, are 
the only potential hazard of 
heavy sugar use. The Sugar As- 
sociation, to no surprise, is cit- 
ing the report in its ads. 

Beware of all the sweet talk 
from the industry, caution many 
health practitioners. They stress 
that sugar may not cause dis- 
eases such as diabetes or high 
blood pressure, but it poses a 
risk for sensitive individuals. 

More importantly, these ex- 
perts emphasize, sugar pro- 
vides calories but no vitamins 
or minerals. “Therefore, it 
seems likely that the chances of 
being poorly nourished increase 
with increasing consumption of 
sugar,’ said Joan Gussow, Pro- 
fessor of Nutrition Education at 
Columbia Teacher's College. 

“Sugar also promotes the con- 
sumption of foods high in fat,” 
Gussow cautioned. 

Advises the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture (USDA), in educa- 
tional materials to help con- 
sumers use the U.S. Dietary 


TT: Sugar Association has 
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Guidelines: “Life can be swee- 
ter without too much sugar. You 
can avoid tooth decay, cut 


down on calories and leave 
plenty of room for more nutri- 
tious foods in your diet.” 


Tips on Avoiding Excess Sugar 


@ At The Supermarket: 
Read ingredient labels and 
select items lower in total 
sugar when possible. Buy 
fresh fruits or fruits packed 
in water, juice or light syrup. 
Buy fewer sugary foods such 
as baked goods, candies, 
sweet desserts, soft drinks 
and fruit-flavored punches. 

@ In The Kitchen: Try 
new recipes or adjust your 
own to reduce the sugar in 
foods you prepare. Make the 
reduction gradually until 
you've decreased sugars by 
one-third or more. Experi- 
ment with spices such as 
cinnamon, cardamon, cor- 
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iander, nutmeg, ginger and 
mace to enhance the flavor 
of foods. Use home-pre- 
pared items containing less 
sugar than commercially 
prepared ones. 

e@ At The Table: Use less 
of all sugars, including white 
and brown sugar, honey, 
molasses and syrup. Choose 
fewer high-sugar foods such 
as baked goods, candies and 
sweet desserts. Reach for 
fresh fruit instead of a sweet 
for dessert or when you want 
a snack. In coffee, tea, cer- 
eal or fruit, first use half as 
much sugar and then see if 
you can cut back more. 
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MISSING 


Seen 
Mies 


JUANITA RAFELA ESTEVEZ CLARK TOSHIRO HANDA 


DATE MISSING: 11/27/84 EYES: Brown DATE MISSING: 8/23/84 EYES: Black 
FROM: Yuba City, CA HEIGHT: 5’5°” FROM: Fairfield, CA HEIGHT: 3°2”° 
DOB: 6/3/69 WEIGHT: 135 DOB: 12/5/80 WEIGHT: 35 
HISPANIC FEMALE HAIR: Brown ASIAN MALE HAIR: Black 


If you can identify these children or any other missing children, 
or if you want to help end this national tragedy of missing children 
or need additional information, please call: 


1-800-222-1464 


In Michigan, call: 
(S17) 764-6070 


Provided as a public service by the 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
and NATIONAL CHILD SAFETY COUNCIL. 
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The 18-month-long strike 
was.a Classic example of union dedi- 


cation: not one striker crossed the picket line. 


Throughout the ordeal, Teamster support was there —with 
funds, food, clothing, and encouragement. 


The hardships were well worth the effort. 
Thanks to the determination of 1000 
strikers, the future of the frozen 
food industry has changed 
for ail workers. 


THE PRESIDENT’'S MESSAGE 


irst of all, I'm happy to 
FE announce that my recov- 

ery from recent surgery is 
full and complete. I have re- 
turned to my usual busy sched- 
ule of traveling and attending 
to the day-to-day problems that 
confront our union. I also want 
to express my gratitude for the 
many cards and letters of sup- 
port I received in the hospital. 

Last month, the labor move- 
ment enjoyed a huge victory 
when the 18-month long Team- 
ster strike against the Watson- 
ville Canning and Frozen Food 
Company was finally ended. 
The company had prompted the 
strike by making outrageous 
demands for a 33% pay cut and 
enormous takeaways of health 
and welfare benefits. 

Local 912's, Watsonville, CA, 
strike and economic boycott 
were very effective and gener- 
ated a level of labor solidarity 
rarely seen in the history of the 
labor movement. Not a single 
striker crossed the picket lines 
during the year-and-one-half 
struggle. The striking workers 
received support from other 
unions throughout California in 
addition to the strike funds dis- 
tributed from International 
headquarters. 

The successful strikers de- 
serve our highest praise for 
their perseverance and solidar- 
ity and can take pride in their 
new three-year contract. 

Another organizing victory 
was the work of Local 714, Ber- 
wyn, IL, who, in conjunction 
with the Central Conference 
Public Employee Division, re- 
cently organized 1,200 Cook 
County court service deputies. 
We welcome with open arms 
our newest brothers and sisters 
into the Teamster fold. 

On other labor fronts, I au- 


thorized our affiliates to deliver 
whatever assistance they 
deemed fit and proper to the 
Writers Guild members pres- 
ently on strike at ABC and CBS. 
Labor solidarity has always 
been a two-way street and we 
wish the Writers Guild nothing 
but the best in their efforts to 
obtain fair treatment. 

Also, the UPS negotiations 
are underway and I have 
pledged my fullest involvement 
to ensure that our UPS members 
receive the best possible repre- 
sentation. 

Things will be extremely 
busy at International headquar- 
ters this spring. In addition to 
our regular meetings, I plan to 
call all IBT Trade Divisions to 
Washington, DC, for a National 
Organizing Conference. We will 
discuss strategies and share in- 
novative techniques for organiz- 
ing the unorganized throughout 
our respective jurisdictions. I 
want 1987 to be the year that 
sees a major Teamsters orga- 
nizing offensive on every front. 

Something else I'd like to see 
in 1987 is the passage of a ma- 
jor trade reform bill by Con- 
gress. A complete overhaul of 
our trade policy is needed to 
halt and reverse a mass exodus 
of American jobs, industries, 
technologies and resources 
overseas. 

It's long past time that our 
legislators start worrying about 
the interests of the workers who 
built this nation and keep it 
going, instead of the multina- 
tional corporations who are 
now abandoning the nation in 
droves seeking slave-like 
wages and working conditions 
and cheaper tax havens. 

You can bet that your Team- 
ster legislative representatives 
will be working overtime to 
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push for effective trade legisla- 
tion on Capitol Hill. You can do 
your part by writing and calling 
your Congressman and Sena- 
tors and demanding action 
now. Active and retired, we're 
more than two million strong. 
When we speak with one voice, 
we can't be ignored. 

The agenda is ambitious but 
we welcome the challenge. The 
fact is that there is no single 
union in the world more dy- 
namic, diverse or resourceful 
than the IBT. We are all part of 
the team that will take the 
Teamsters into the coming dec- 
ades—still the biggest and still 
the best union in the free world. 


Fraternally, 


y- 
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Watsonville Strike Settled 


An 18-Month-Long Struggle Ends 


n March 6, 1987, the Wat- 

sonville Strike between 

some 1,000 members of 
Local 912, Watsonville, CA, and 
the Watsonville Canning and 
Frozen Food Company, finally 
came to a close after 18 months 
of hardship for the strikers. 

A tentative agreement with a 
three-year contract between the 
union and the new plant owner- 
ship NorCal Freezing was 
signed March 3, 1987. Just a few 
days later the Teamster mem- 
bers voted on ratification of the 
agreement. 

“Once again, Teamster soli- 
darity, strength and determina- 
tion won out in a battle of wills 
with a nearly intransigent man- 
agement,” General President 
Jackie Presser stated. “This is a 
victory for all of labor, with 
special recognition going to the 
1,000 members of Local 912 who 
braved financial hardship, emo- 
tional pressure and physical fa- 
tigue yet never once lost faith 
in the rightness of their cause.” 


The agreement calls for rec- 
ognition of the union as the ex- 
clusive bargaining agent for the 
plant's workers and the rehiring 
of all strikers in seniority order 
by the company. The contract's 
terms will provide for wage and 
fringe benefits equal to those in 
existing contracts with the 
union in the other frozen food 


plants in the Pajaro and Sali- 
nas Valleys. 

The 18 months of determina- 
tion exhibited by members of 
Local 912, is considered to be a 
victory for all organized labor. 
The strike was strongly backed 
by the IBT, with support funds, 
and contributions of food and 
clothing by all Teamster unions 


Joint Council 7 President Chuck Mack (seated), and Western Conference Representative John Blake (far left), meet 
with members of Local 912 to discuss strike settlement. 
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Watsonville strikers and their fami- 
lies received donations of food and 
clothing from various community 
organizations. 


in Northern California and the 
state, as well as nationally. 

During the past holiday sea- 
son, food baskets and turkeys 
were donated by various orga- 
nizations in the community. Lo- 
cal 912 also had a Christmas 
party for the strikers and their 
families. More than 4,000 toys 
were given out to the children 
of the strikers. The toys were 
donated by local unions, church 
groups and the U.S. Marines. 
Candies, food and other good- 
ies were also supplied for the 
party. The local also received 
localized t-shirts from the Inter- 
national, with the inscription 
“Teamsters #1—We Shall Never 
Be Defeated.” 

In the midst of the economic 
and emotional struggle the stri- 
kers went through, not a single 
one crossed the picket line. Of 
the 1,000 strikers, the majority 
were women and Hispanic. “I 
have great admiration and high 
regard for the members of Local 
912 who braved all manner of 
hardship for 18 months yet re- 
mained true to the union cause. 
They deserve the highest 
praise,” commented Jackie. 

Even though the workers are 
returning to the same place of 
employment, what made their 
return easier was the change in 
management at the plant. Wat- 
sonville Canning and Frozen 
Food Company went under a 
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reorganization in mid-February. 
The company received a new 
name—NorCal Freezing—and 
new ownership, but retained 
basically the same manage- 
ment and bank. 

The four creditors which 
make up NorCal Freezing are 
harvesters and growers who 
supplied produce in the past to 
Watsonville Canning. Among 
the many financial problems 
that face the new management 
with the strike settled, the re- 
lieved pressure of an economic 


boycott can be somewhat of a 
relief for the company. 

The end of the strike has left 
many Teamsters with a contin- 
ued feeling of support. From the 
start, Local 912 was backed by 
locals, Joint Council 7 and the 
International. On this page is 
the Watsonville Canning Strike 
Resolution of Support, adopted 
April 1, 1986, at the Teamsters 
23rd International Convention. 
Specific details of the strike can 
be noted in this resolution of 
support. 


Joint Council of Teamsters No. 7 
On Behalf of Teamsters Local 912 | 
- ‘Regarding Watsonville Canning Strike 


- (Adopted at Teamsters 23rd International Convention) a 
May 22, 1986, Las Vegas, NV 


WHEREAS, The approxi- © 


ts 1,000 members of 


Teamsters Local 912 em- | 


| ployed by Watsonville Can- 


ning Company have been 
_ onstrike since September 9, _ 


1985, to defend their rights 


and hard-won wages and 


: benefits, and 


WHEREAS, Watsonville 


Canning has engaged in 
_. union-busting tactics by de- 
-manding wage reductions 


of up to 47%, demanding the 
- virtual elimination of health 


and welfare and pension 
benefits, and demanding the 
reduction of vacations, hol- 


_ idays, and other benefits; © 


and 
WHEREAS, Watsonville 
Canning has repeatedly re- 
fused to bargain in good 
faith and has attempted to 
destroy the long bargaining 
relationship with Local 912 
by hiring permanent scabs 
to replace the striking em- 
ployees; and 
WHEREAS, The members 
of Local 912 have proven 
their determination to de- 
feat Watsonville Canning’s 
union-busting efforts by re- 
fusing to accept outrageous 
contract proposals, by re- 
maining on strike for 82 
months, and by faithfully 


performing picket ee in ) 
spite of numerous attempts 
by Watsonville Canning to 
limit their ae to eeu oe 
and ) 
WHEREAS, The ‘striking 
members of Local 912 have _ 
been without income for8% 
months, and many have 


been evicted from 


homes, lost family posse: : 
sions, have gone without _ 


food and other necessities __ 
of life, and are depen 7 
upon Teamster-suppor 


food drives and support pro- 
grams for food and shelter. 
- NOW, THEREFORE, BEIT 
RESOLVED, That this Con 
vention of Teamsters. go on 7) 
record in support of the | 
striking brothersandsisters 
employed by Watsonville , 


Canning; and > 


BE UIT FURTHER | ‘RE. 
SOLVED, That all Team- 
sters pledge themselves to 
a determined effort to help 
the cause ofthestrikerswith _ 
increased financial aid, 
continued support for food 
drives, support of acceler- 
ated lawful picketing activ- 
ities, and participation in a 
national consumer boycott 
of all products by Watson- 
ville Canning and Frozen 
Food Company. 


Central Conference Held 


he Central Conference of 
i Teamsters held its 21st 
workshop session the 
week of February 9-13 in Chi- 
cago, IL, at the Hyatt Regency 
O'Hare, with more than 1,000 
delegates in attendance. The 
conference was called to order 
by IBT Vice President Robert 
Holmes, Director of the Central 
Conference, with an enthusias- 
tic crowd of delegates and 
guests participating. 

Five days of morning and 
afternoon sessions were 
charged with exciting speeches 
from Illinois’ top political lead- 
ers including: Mayor of Chicago 
Harold Washington; U.S. Sena- 
tor from Illinois Paul Simon; 
and Mayor of the Village of 
Rosemont Donald E. Stephens. 

All of the speeches were fo- 
cused upon the union's great 
membership and the outstand- 
ing and reputable Teamster la- 
bor union—past and present. 
They also spoke about the 
Teamsters political action com- 
mittee, Democratic, Republican, 
Independent Voter Education 
(DRIVE), and how it is the num- 
ber one labor PAC both in IIli- 
nois and across America today. 

The political dignitaries em- 
phasized the Teamsters’ aggres- 
siveness on the many issues 


General President Presser (left) wi th 
Chicago’s Mayor Harold Washing- 
ton. 
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General President Jackie Presser, 
Chairman of the Central Confer- 
ence of Teamsters. 


unions are involved with today. 
Among these issues were orga- 
nizing, and political and chari- 
table involvement and partici- 
pation. 

Following the invocation by 
Father Alan Moss of Our Lady 
of Lourdes Parish, the delegates 
and guests were welcomed to 
the conference by the president 
of Teamsters Joint Council 25, 
Chicago, IL, William T. Hogan, 
Sr. 

General President Jackie 
Presser, Chairman of the Cen- 
tral Conference of Teamsters, 
was the keynote speaker at the 
conference. He discussed the 
most recent issues and prob- 
lems the Teamsters face today 
in the labor movement. 

Jackie detailed the impor- 
tance of fair trade for America 
today, and also pointed out that 
production has decreased in our 
plants and factories. 


Teamsters’ DRIVE 
Is Second to None 


Presser noted that the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Team- 
sters has a political organiza- 
tion second to none in the U.S., 
called DRIVE. “The Interna- 
tional supports all the confer- 
ences and local unions. We 
need your help in supporting 
DRIVE, because we can touch 
the lives of many people in 
Washington with your strong 
support. DRIVE is our single 


most powerful weapon and we 
have to defend ourselves 
against those who would de- 
stroy us,” Jackie stated. He 
urged all the delegates to con- 
tinue to contribute to DRIVE and 
to support candidates by voting 
on election day. 

The General President con- 
cluded his remarks by praising 
Bobby Holmes and the staff of 
the Central Conference of 
Teamsters for the outstanding 
job they had done in arranging, 
organizing and conducting the 
2lst Area Conference meeting. 

Special guests addressing 
and attending the conference 
included retired Teamster Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling; International Vice 
Presidents Joseph Trerotola, 
William McCarthy, Joseph Mor- 
gan, Edward Lawson, Arnie 
Weinmeister, John Cleveland, 
Donald Peters, Walter Shea, 
Harold Friedman, Don West, 
Michael Riley, Teddy Cozza; 
and International Trustees Ben 
Leal and R.V. Durham. 

Another popular and well- 
known speaker on hand to give 
the Teamster delegates some 
sound advice and excellent in- 
sights on labor, was Dr. Benja- 
min Hooks, Executive Director 
for the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP). Dr. Hooks 
thanked the IBT for the support 
given to the Teamsters Black 
Caucus for so many years. 
Without the support of the 
Teamsters Union the working 


General Secretary-Treasurer Wel- 
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people in America would not 
have progressed as far as they 
have today, Hooks said. 

As the meeting continued, 
Paul Steinberg, Executive As- 
sistant to the Director of the 
Central Conference of Team- 
sters, read the official meeting 
call letter. Once the official 
convention call was read, the 
microphone was turned over to 
William T. Hogan, Sr., who 
gave the Rules Committee re- 
port. Immediately following the 
Rules Committee Report was 
the presentation of the gavel to 
the Permanent Chairman of the 
Conference—General President 
Jackie Presser. Presser then had 
Howard Fortier, President of 
Teamsters Joint Council No. 32, 
Minneapolis, MN, and Chair- 
man of the Credentials Commit- 
tee, read the report from this 
committee. Immediately follow- 
ing Fortier’s report the dele- 
gates heard from IBT Vice Presi- 
dent Don Peters who is also the 
Chairman of the Bylaws Com- 
mittee, with updated Bylaws 
within the conference. 

Central Conference Director 
Bobby Holmes gave a report to 
all the delegates and guests on 
the state of the conference. IBT 
Vice President Holmes reported 
that the conference is doing 
well financially and that he 
foresees no future problems at 
this time. Holmes also stressed 
to all the delegates the impor- 
tance for the membership of 
this union to join DRIVE and to 
actively cast their votes at elec- 
tion time. “By endorsing and 


Dr. Benjamin Hooks, Executive Di- 
rector for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 
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International Vice President Robert 
Holmes, Director of the Central 
Conference. 


supporting pro-Teamster, pro- 
labor candidates, the Teamsters 
will stand a better chance of 
legislative victories in the fu- 
ture,” he added. 

Holmes concluded his re- 
marks by mentioning the recent 
loss of a dear friend and strong 
labor leader, International Vice 
President Louie Peick. “Even 
though Louie is not here with 
us in person,” Holmes noted, 
“he is here with us in spirit.” 
Holmes said he spoke for the 
entire General Executive Board 
when he said Louie was indeed 
missed. “He devoted his life to 
the labor movement and to the 
betterment of this union. Our 
heartfelt sympathy goes out to 
his lovely wife Lenore,” who 
was in attendance for part of 
the week-long conference. 

During the afternoon session, 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
Weldon Mathis addressed the 
conference on several issues af- 
fecting the International today. 
Mathis also stressed the impor- 
tance of DRIVE. He explained to 
the delegates that if they join 
DRIVE now, their jobs will most 
likely always be there for them. 
He stated that the Teamsters 
need to put the political candi- 
dates in office that will best 
serve this labor union. “We are 
strong and getting stronger,” 
Mathis scid. The Southern Con- 
ference has many of these 
members active in DRIVE, and 
they are out casting their votes 
for pro-Teamster, pro-labor can- 
didates. Mathis commented, 
“Our members are happy with 
their union, because we work 
politically for the betterment of 
our membership.” 

Mathis then mentioned the 
success of the TITAN system 


within the local unions and 
joint councils, and how it has 
excelled our communication ca- 
pabilities within the IBT. He 
also urged all the delegates to 
take a good look at the comput- 
erized bookkeeping system 
which was set up in one of the 
booths during the conference. 
The General Secretary-Treas- 
urer assured them that they 
would be favorably impressed 
with the system's great time- 
saving options. 

The delegates nominated and 
elected officers for another four- 
year term. All policy committee 
members were reelected unani- 
mously. These reelected officers 
were: General President Jackie 
Presser—Chairman; Interna- 
tional Vice President Robert 
Holmes—International Director 
and Secretary-Treasurer; Inter- 
national Vice Presidents Don 
Peters and Harold Friedman; 
IBT Director of Freight Division 
Jack B. Yager; and International 
Representative Harold Yates. 

Delegates had the pleasure of 
hearing from George Lehr, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Team- 
sters Central States, Southeast 
and Southwest Areas Pension 
Fund with a very informative 
and up-to-date report on the 
status of the Fund. Lehr stated, 
“Today, the total assets of the 
Fund have added up immensely 
and the assets are always 
growing.” He stressed the im- 
portance of working for and as- 
sisting families with their 
needs. 

Lehr concluded his remarks to 
the delegates by saying, “All of 
you built this extremely profita- 
ble pension fund and you 
should be very proud of it, be- 
cause it’s due to all of you that 
this fund is where it is today.” 

Concluding the first day of 
meetings was David Previant, 
Legal Counsel to the Central 
Conference of Teamsters, who 
presented to the delegates a 
full report of all the legal hap- 
penings within the conference. 
Previant discussed the legal 
matters that had been covered 
since the last conference meet- 
ing and described for the dele- 
gates the most recent Supreme 
Court decisions affecting labor 
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unions—especially how these 
decisions will affect local 
unions and joint councils. 

Throughout the rest of the 
week the delegates attended 
and participated in workshops 
that were conducted daily. They 
described in full detail the var- 
ious trade divisions and trade 
conferences within the Interna- 
tional, and how each of these 
can better improve themselves. 
Each workshop had authorities 
in these areas bringing each di- 
vision up-to-date on all the cur- 
rent activities and advance- 
ments within the field. 

The following divisions met 
with full participation from all 
of the attending delegates at 
the conference: Food Process- 
ing, Dairy and Bakery Division, 
Carhaulers, Construction Divi- 
sion, Industrial Trades Division, 
Tank Truck and Master Cement, 
Public Employee Division, 
Newspaper Drivers Division, 
Teamsters Joint Council No. 25, 
United Parcel Service, Women 
in the Workplace, Freight Divi- 
sion, Warehouse Division, 
Brewery and Soft Drink Divi- 
sion, Trade Show and Movie- 
Making Division, Convention 
and Exposition Centers Trade 
Division, National Warehouse 
Division, Organizing Workshop, 
DRIVE, Legislative Workshop, 
Airline Division and Safety and 
Health Workshop. 

The groups discussed the var- 
ious ways each could improve 
their craft and better their trade 
division. The groups were also 
informed of the International's 
interest in their division and all 
of the departments available to 
service them. 

Each of these crafts is faced 
with day-to-day problems, 
whether politics or employee 
participation. The delegates 
discussed the advances each 
local has made and how com- 
munication has been a vital 
part of their progress. Along 
with communication, another 
key ingredient was the variety 
of audio-visual aids on display 
from the International and its 
various departments. There 
were also many detailed dis- 
play boards on exhibit, with 
handout materials and informa- 
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George Lehr, Executive Director of 
the Teamsters Central States, 
Southeast and Southwest Areas 
Pension Fund. 


tional brochures elaborating 
further on the different depart- 
ments. 

There were seven exhibit 
booths set up, with representa- 
tives from the IBT departments 
explaining their services and 
functions available to the mem- 
bership. These booths consisted 
of the Teamsters International 
Service Bureau, DRIVE and Leg- 
islative Departments, Depart- 
ment for Retiree Affairs, Team- 
sters Housing Division, Safety 
and Health Department, Com- 
puterized Bookkeeping System 
and Teamsters Bakery Division. 

The on-site computerized 
bookkeeping system was in- 
formative to all of the dele- 
gates. This gave many of them 
the opportunity to learn about 
the efficiency of the equipment 
used, as well as firsthand oper- 
ation techniques. 

Along with the array of 
booths at the conference, there 
were many IBT display boards 
on exhibit in the display hall. 
Among these displays were: 
the newly designed Central 
Conference of Teamsters ex- 
hibit, Women in the Workplace, 
Newspaper Drivers Division, 
Airline Division, Warehouse Di- 
vision, Charitable Exhibit and 
Teamsters on the Move. 

A resolution was unani- 
mously passed by the delegates 
to support the IBT Buy Ameri- 
can Campaign: "Be it resolved 
that this 21st Meeting of the 
Central Conference of Team- 
sters continue our support of 
the International Union's Buy 


America Program, but supple- 
ment that program with a Build 
America Program to return in- 
dustry and employment to North 
America's shores. We must edu- 
cate and train our young people 
to face a future of relentless 
change. We must utilize the 
stockpile of America's re- 
sources, whether man or mate- 
rial, for America, not as isola- 
tionists, but as equal partners 
to all democratic nations of the 
world.” 

The Central Conference of 
Teamsters was very proud to 
have in attendance at its 21st 
Area Meeting representatives of 
the most recent addition to their 
family—Teamsters Local No. 
714’'s newly organized 1,200 
Cook County Court public em- 
ployees. “They are a welcome 
addition and we are proud to 
have them become a part of 
this great labor team,” Team- 
sters General President Jackie 
Presser commented. 


Paul Steinberg, Executive Assistant 
to the Director of the Central Con- 
ference of Teamsters. 


It was a very successful week 
for all the delegates and guests 
that participated in the work- 
shops. The knowledge which 
was attained and the verbal 
communication among the dele- 
gates were better than ever be- 
fore. There is no doubt that 
everyone will continue to work 
together and achieve the para- 
mount goals this union seeks 
daily—secure jobs, and to re- 
main labor's number one union 
in North America today. 


Process for New United 
Parcel Service Contract 
Gains Momentum 


collective bargaining, the 

Teamsters United Parcel 
Service National Negotiating 
Committee and the over 200 lo- 
cal unions having members em- 
ployed at United Parcel Service 
(UPS) have initiated the process 
that will provide a new and im- 
proved contract agreement. 

The negotiating process, in 
the Teamster Union's tradition, 
is a thoroughly democratic one. 
Although the first Teamster con- 
tract with UPS dates back to 
1918, the IBT and UPS negoti- 
ated their first national agree- 
ment in 1979. 


I: the continuing tradition of 


A Lengthy Process 


The present national agree- 
ment, expiring July 31, 1987, 
now covers more than 100,000 
Teamsters in every state in the 
U.S.A. Under the direction of 
General President Jackie 


posals. 
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Southern Conference Supplemental Committee members consider pro- 


Presser, Chairman of the Team- 
sters United Parcel Service Na- 
tional Negotiating Committee, 
and Committee Co-chairman, 
Dan Darrow, also Director of 
the IBT Parcel and Small Pack- 
age Trade Division, the bar- 
gaining process began several 
months ago. In November, 1986, 
a workshop meeting was held 
with officers and business 
agents of the numerous UPS lo- 
cals to exchange ideas and to 
inform each other of problems 
that exist in their areas. 

After the November workshop 
meeting, a questionnaire was 
sent to each UPS local to get 
information as to the locations 
each local represents, the clas- 
sifications of workers in each 
local union, and the number of 
members in each classification. 
Information was also collected 
on what locals felt were the 
most serious problems in their 
areas. 
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Dan Darrow, Co-chairman, IBT 
United Parcel Service National Ne- 
gotiating Committee, explains the 
screening process. 


On December 19, all local 
unions were instructed to hold 
meetings and to obtain contract 
proposals to be submitted to the 
International Research Depart- 
ment by February 17, 1987. 
Later, during the week of Janu- 
ary 26th, a survey was sent to 
all members in order to get as 
much information as possible 
about the individual opinions of 
the rank and file as to what 
they considered to be the most 
important issues. 

With the information col- 
lected from the questionnaire to 
the local unions, from contract 
proposals from the membership 
through their local unions, and 
from the survey to the rank and 
file membership, the Teamsters 
United Parcel Service National 
Negotiating Committee, to- 
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gether with officers and busi- 
ness agents from every supple- 
mental area, met in March, in 
Tyson’s Corner, VA. The “Na- 
tional Screening Committee” 
meeting reviewed all proposals 
and data collected and formu- 
lated the proposals for a new 
national contract. 


Grass-Roots Participation 


After the proposals were put 
together, another meeting was 
called with representatives 
from every local union repre- 
senting UPS members. This 
meeting was convened for the 
purpose of approving the pro- 
posals prior to their being pre- 
sented to management at the 
first bargaining session. This 
procedure assures our member- 
ship of their individual and col- 
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Ranking members of the Teamster Uni 


ating Committee hears the facts. 
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Screening Committee members review proposals. 


lective participation in formu- 
lating the proposals that will be 
used to negotiate a new collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. Af- 
ter the bargaining process is 
completed and a tentative 
agreement is reached, the ten- 
tative agreement will be care- 
fully explained to representa- 
tives of all UPS local unions. 
These representatives will, in 
turn, explain the details to the 
local union members. After the 
explanatory meetings, a mail 
referendum will go out to all 
Teamster UPS members, detail- 
ing the changes on which they 
will vote. This process gives 
each and every member the op- 
portunity to vote “for” or 
“against” ratification of their 
contract. From the first local 
union meetings to the secret 
mail ballot, the rank and file 


International Vice President Wil- 
liam McCarthy, Eastern Conference 
Representative on the National Ne- 
gotiating Committee. 


membership has the first, and 
the last, word. 


Background 


UPS has grown from a mes- 
senger service founded in 1907, 
in Seattle, WA, to the largest 
package delivery service in the 
U.S.A. It is the opinion of the 
Teamsters National Negotiating 
Committee that the expansion 
and growth of UPS is a direct 
result of the union’s hard but 
realistic bargaining and of its 
understanding of the problems 
the company faces in a very 
competitive, mostly non-union 
industry. Above all, the contin- 
uous hard work of the Teamster 
members covered by the na- 
tional contract and its supple- 
ments has made it possible for 
this company to be profitable 
and still pay the top wages and 
benefits in their industry. 

These things will be kept in 
mind by both sides when nego- 
tiating, so that a new agree- 
ment provides the benefits to 
which all employees are enti- 
tled, secures employment for 
every member, and allows the 
company to continue to grow 
and prosper. 

The success of this total pro- 
cess depends on rank and file 
participation. We encourage all 
members to attend the local 
meetings when the final con- 
tract is explained, and, most 
importantly, to vote in the mail 
referendum—that will make the 
final determination of the out- 
come of this agreement. 


IBT Fights To Preserve 
American Jobs 


rendan Kaiser, Secretary- 

B Treasurer of Teamsters 
Local 579, Janesville, WI, 

wrote to the General President 
late last year relating a shock- 
ing story affecting many Ameri- 
can workers. It appears that the 
Department of Defense (DOD) 
has contracted, through an 
American manufacturer, to pur- 
chase thousands of light pick- 
up trucks for use by various 
branches of the American 
Armed Forces. DOD, through a 
misguided interpretation of 
Congressional intent, has used 
American taxpayer's money to 
supply American soldiers with 
foreign-made trucks. 

General President Presser in- 
structed the International's Leg- 
islative and Governmental Af- 
fairs Departments to investigate 
this outrageous situation. The 
Governmental Affairs Depart- 
ment contacted the appropriate 
departments and agencies 
within the DOD. As one can 
imagine, the answers that our 
inquiries received from DOD 
were less than satisfactory. 


“It appears that the DOD has 
contracted to purchase thou- 
sands of light pick-up trucks for 
use by various branches of the 
American Armed Forces.” 


At the same time, the IBT’s 
Legislative Department began 
making contact with members 
of the congressional committees 
which have jurisdiction over the 
DOD budget and procurement 
authorization. The DOD spends 
millions of dollars yearly on 
procurements of anything from 
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paper clips to fighter jets. It is 
DOD's interpretation of congres- 
sionally-mandated procurement 
practices for attaining various 
materials and supplies which is 
in question. 

At our request, Congressman 
Dennis Hertel (D-MI) has begun 
a comprehensive investigation 
of this situation and an overall 
review of the DOD's compliance 
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with “Buy American” provisions 
contained in current law. Dur- 
ing the next few weeks, Con- 
gressman Hertel has promised 
to ask the difficult questions 
and get the proper answers on 
why the DOD is buying foreign- 
made trucks when trucks made 
in the U.S., by American union 
workers, are available for pur- 
chase. 

Congressman Hertel has fur- 
ther pledged to author legisla- 
tion to close any loopholes and 
to make sure that this outra- 
geous procurement practice by 
the DOD stops immediately. 

We would like to thank Kai- 
ser for bringing the matter to 
our attention. This is a prime 
example of how communication 
with your International brings 
swift action as a result. 


grect deal of eaten in th 


Senate: Political Action 
Committee Reform. Anum-. 
ber of proposals to reform — 
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Teamsters Participate in 
First International 
Brewery Workers Conference 


s the sole representative 
A from an American Union, 

Charles Klare, Director of 
the IBT Brewery and Soft Drink 
Workers Conference, attended 
the first International Brewery 
Workers Conference held Janu- 
ary 26-30, 1987, in Roskilde, 
Denmark. 

The conference was under the 
joint sponsorship of the Interna- 
tional Union of Food and Allied 
Workers’ Association (I.U.F.) 
based in Geneva, Switzerland, 
and the host union, the Danish 
Brewery, Distillery and Soft 
Drink Workers Union (DBBMF). 
It was attended by 94 partici- 
pants, representing 29 organiza- 
tions from 23 nations. 

Klare brought greetings from 
General President Jackie 
Presser to the delegates of the 
many nations. “As the Team- 
ster’'s spokesman, I was very 
well received and the delegates 
were delighted that the Team- 
sters Union chose to participate 
in this International Confer- 
ence,” stated Klare. 


“As the Teamster’s spokes- 
man, I was very well received 
and the delegates were de- 
lighted that the Teamsters 
Union chose to participate...” 


In the discussions, which 
lasted five days, it soon be- 
came apparent that the con- 
cerns and the problems of bev- 
erage unions in the newest of 
the emerging nations, as well 
as the long-established Euro- 
pean Unions, were very similar. 
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Teamsters participate in first International Brewery Workers Conference 


held January 26-30, 1987, in Roskilde, Denmark. 


They revolved around the role 
of the transnational corpora- 
tions, new technological devel- 
opments, and the elimination of 
jobs caused by both of these de- 
velopments. 

Delegates at the conference 
found the transnational corpo- 
rations to be the prime movers 
of new technology through their 
control of investment capital, 
research, and development re- 
sources. The trend towards con- 
centration of these large corpo- 
rations is universal and the 
control over the industry is 
growing, with few significant 
exceptions so far. 

It was also concluded at the 
conference that growing unem- 
ployment has become a major 
problem in the brewery indus- 
try. Various options were dis- 
cussed for dealing with the un- 
employment issue. The options 
included: spreading the work 
through reduction of working 
time wherever appropriate; 
training and retraining with 
parallel state-supported pro- 


grams of job creation; refinanc- 
ing of government funds cover- 
ing social needs by a tax on 
technology; and high redun- 
dancy payments. Other options 
dealing with the organization of 
work, packaging, distribution, 
and others, were included in 
the discussions. 


The conference delegates felt 
the continuation of current 
trends must be challenged from 
the point of view of social 
needs. The growing dominance 
of transnational corporations 
and the introduction of new 
technologies has had adverse 
effects on society and needs to 
be corrected with both parties’ 
best interests at heart. 


Through the formation of a 
variety of work parties, the 
problems in the brewery indus- 
try will slowly be tackled. The 
conference delegates hope to 
meet once a year to highlight the 
industry's progress with this 
dilemma. 


Teamsters Oppose 
Random Drug Tests 


ongress should not man- 
Ci random drug testing 

in the transportation in- 
dustries. That is one of the key 
points in Teamster General 
President Jackie Presser'’s recent 
statement to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation. 

The statement was conveyed 
to the Senators on behalf of 
General President Presser by 
Vernon McDougall of the IBT’s 
Safety and Health Department, 
during a hearing on Senate Bill 
362. In its original form, this 
bill would require random test- 
ing for airline and railroad 
workers. Some Senators want to 
widen it to cover truck drivers 
and bus drivers as well. 

McDougall told the Senators 
that the IBT has taken a leader- 
ship role among labor unions in 
combatting alcohol and drug 
abuse. He said that in 1986, 
General President Presser 
launched an ambitious program 
to use the various communica- 
tion resources available to the 
Teamsters Union to educate our 
members and the general pub- 
lic about these dangers, and 
what they can do to combat 
chemical dependency. 

Under our National Master 
Freight Agreement, he told the 
Senators, Teamster representa- 
tives have participated since 
1984 in a jointly negotiated na- 
tionwide program with union- 
ized trucking management on 
drug and alcohol testing. Cov- 
ered employees may be tested 
for drugs and alcohol only as 
part of their DOT physical ex- 
aminations, and at other times 
when their employer estab- 
lishes “probable suspicion” of 
being under the influence of 
drugs or alcohol. 

The IBT does not believe that 
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Vernon McDougall of the IBT’s Safety and Health Department testifies on 
General President Presser’s behalf before the Senate Committee on Com- ( 


merce, Science, and Transportation, opposing random drug testing in the 


transportation industry. 


there is a rampant drug and al- 
cohol problem among its mem- 
bers. In a survey we conducted 
last summer, the Union found 
that only about one quarter of 
one percent of the Teamster 
members covered by the Na- 
tional Master Freight program 
had been dismissed as a result 
of a positive drug or alcohol 
test. 

The Teamster safety and 
health official told the Senators 
that it is the union’s position 
that any drug and alcohol test- 
ing program that can put a per- 
son's career in jeopardy must 
include very strict safeguards. 

Any screening test must be 
confirmed by GC/MS (gas chro- 
matography/mass spectrometry) 
in order to reduce the risk of a 
false positive from the screen- 
ing test. 

Strict chain-of-custody proce- 
dures must be followed to pro- 
tect the integrity of the sam- 
ples. 

Laboratories must have their 
competence certified. It cannot 
be assumed that any laboratory 
that offers its services can per- 
form at the level of competence 
to which the IBT believes peo- 
ple are entitled in situations 


where their ability to earn a liv- 
ing may be at stake. 

In the program developed un- 
der the National Master Freight 
Agreement, a laboratory which 
wants to be approved for test- 
ing must be visited by a techni- 
cal consultant agreed to by the 
union and management. A lab 
is then evaluated on such mat- 
ters as chain of possession pro- 
cedures, personnel training and 
qualifications, equipment cali- 
bration, etc. 

Right now, there is no na- 
tional program of proficiency 
testing to make sure laborato- 
ries are able to report accurate, 
consistent findings even when 
they don’t know someone is 
looking over their shoulder. 
Teamsters believe the federal 
government has an obligation 
to establish a proficiency test- 
ing network for laboratories to 
ensure good quality control. 

Minimum standards must be 
set to define what constitutes a 
positive test. 

The program negotiated as 
part of the National Master 
Freight Agreement does a good 
job of providing these kinds of 
safeguards. 

McDougall told the hearing 
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that the most important aspect 
of the testing debate involves 
employee privacy. There is no 
doubt that drug and alcohol 
testing infringes on an individ- 
ual's right to privacy. When 
testing is performed pursuant to 
federal regulation, it raises 
questions of constitutional pro- 
tections against unreasonable 
searches and seizures and self- 
incrimination. 

The Teamsters Union opposes 
any provision for random test- 
ing which affects Teamster 
members, because we believe it 
violates their Constitutional 
rights. 

McDougall told the Senators 
that the traveling public's 
safety can be adequately pro- 


tected by limiting testing to 
probable suspicion circum- 
stances, and regularly sched- 
uled physical examinations. 
The union believes that such 
programs and procedures are 
best handled by collective bar- 
gaining—not federal regulation. 

He urged the Committee to 
view whatever alcohol and 
drug problems there may be in 
transportation in the context of 
the overall safety problems 
which have been growing 
steadily worse since deregula- 
tion. 

Specifically with regard to 
trucking, the IBT does not think 
that the cause of safety will be 
advanced significantly by im- 
posing these kinds of additional 


laws and regulations on re- 
sponsible employers and em- 
ployees who are already com- 
plying with safety requirements 
in such areas as hours of ser- 
vice and maintaining their 
equipment in safe condition, 
and who already have good 
programs in place to combat 
drug and alcohol abuse. 

For those irresponsible com- 
panies who are operating on a 
shoestring budget and trying to 
make money by violating safety 
regulations, the IBT does not, 
McDougall testified, expect them 
to be very much improved by 
drug testing regulations. It 
would be far better for the cause 
of public safety to concentrate on 
enforcement of existing laws. 


Teamster Organizing Victories 


big organizing victory 
A for the Teamsters comes 

from Local 714, Berwyn, 
IL, in the Law Enforcement Divi- 
sion, where 1,200 Cook County 
court service deputies voted to 
become Teamsters. Local 714 
was supported in this campaign 
by an organizing team formed 
by the Central Conference Pub- 
lic Employee Division. Profes- 
sional law enforcement officers 
and organizers from local 
unions in Illinois, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin, as well 
as the Central Conference, 
formed the organizing team. 
The development of the team 
concept by the Central Confer- 
ence Public Employee Division 
has proven very successful. 

The IBT can also add another 
420 new members to the Team- 
ster family thanks to the dili- 
gent work of Robert L. Crapan- 
zano, Jr., and the entire staff of 
Local 27, New York, NY. The or- 
ganizing drive brought in 
Lloyds of New York Messenger 
Service, the largest messenger 
service shop in New York City, 
with eight locations. 

The International would like 
to congratulate all the new 
members and welcome them to 
the Teamsters. 
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Cook County Court service deputies celebrate after voting to become 
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Teamsters and members of Local 714, Berwyn, IL. 


Robert L. Crapanzano, Jr. (right), of Local 27, New York, NY, is pictured 


with employees of Lloyds of New York Messenger Service who voted to 


join the Teamsters. 


Legal Department Information 


Continuation Coverage for 
Health Insurance 


new federal law now 
A provides certain protec- 

tions for employees who 
are laid off or terminated from 
employment for reasons other 
than “gross misconduct”: (a 
term not defined by the law), 
and are faced with losing their 
group health insurance. The 
law also protects workers’ wid- 
ows, widowers, dependent chil- 
dren, the newly divorced, and 
under-65 retirees and their fam- 
ilies. 

In most states, until now, if 
your employer laid you off, or 
your working hours were re- 
duced and this reduction re- 
sulted in the elimination of your 
group health insurance, federal 
law provided you with no pro- 
tection. Certain states, includ- 
ing Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Oregon, Texas and 
Vermont did have legislation, 
with varying provisions, provid- 
ing some protection for widows 
and divorced persons. 

In addition, if your employed 
spouse died, or you became di- 
vorced from him or her, the sur- 
viving or divorced spouse, or 
dependent children of the mar- 
riage, often lost the benefits of 
group health coverage, fre- 
quently suddenly. Moreover, if 
an employee retired before age 
65 and was therefore not yet eli- 
gible for Medicare, health in- 
surance for the retiree, or un- 
der-65 non-employed spouse 
and dependent children would 
also terminate in many in- 
stances. 

Without this new law, the 
previously insured worker, and 
other family members insured 
by the employer’s group policy, 
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were thus faced with the choice 
of risking going uninsured, or 
buying individual health insur- 
ance policies, usually at very 
high cost. Indeed, if the worker 
or other beneficiary had exist- 
ing health problems, they might 
have been unable to purchase 
even individual health insur- 
ance coverage. 


However, under the new law, 
an employee covered by group 
plan, or those other family 
members in the circumstances 
outlined above, will now have 
the right to choose to continue 
their health insurance. The em- 
ployer, unless it employs fewer 
than 20 employees, is required 
to provide coverage identical to 
that available under the plan to 
similarly situated employees 
and those other family mem- 
bers covered by the group pol- 
icy, at group rates. 

A dependent child is also en- 
titled to continuation coverage 


in the same circumstances: that 
is, if the parent loses group 
coverage because of termina- 
tion of employment or a reduc- 
tion in the parent's hours of em- 
ployment, because of the 
divorce or legal separation of 
the covered parent, if the par- 
ent becomes eligible for Medi- 
care, or if the dependent child 
becomes ineligible because of 
age, termination of student sta- 
tus, or other reason. You should 
check with the plan to find out 
when a child is no longer a “de- 
pendent child.” 

Those who become insured 
under this continuation cover- 
age need not establish insura- 
bility; that is, they are not re- 
quired to take any physical 
examinations. Federal employ- 
ees, or those employed by the 
District of Columbia, are not 
covered by the new law, nor 
are those who have already lost 
their health insurance coverage 
before the time they are eligible 
for protection under the new 
law. 

In order to obtain this contin- 
uation coverage, the affected 
persons must pay the premiums 
for the health insurance, but 
are entitled to purchase cover- 
age at the employer's group 
policy rate. The employer is re- 
sponsible for notifying the 
health plan administrator or in- 
surance carrier of certain 
events which trigger the right to 
continuation coverage, such as 
termination of employment, re- 
duction in hours, death or Medi- 
care eligibility. 

The employee or other policy 
beneficiary has the responsibil- 
ity for notifying the administra- 
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tor or insurance carrier within 
60 days of the date they would 
lose coverage because of a di- 
vorce, legal separation or de- 
pendent child’s losing depend- 
ent status under the policy, or 
other qualifying events which 
trigger the right to continuation 
coverage. 

Nevertheless, to be certain 
that there is no lapse in your 
insurance, you should in any 
case notify the employer or 
plan administrator immediately 
of your claim to continuation 
coverage, and pay the premium 
for that insurance. 

Continuation coverage at 
group rates is required to be 
provided for ex-employees or 
covered family members for 36 
months, unless the employee 
has lost group coverage due to 
a termination of employment or 
reduction in hours of employ- 
ment. In those cases, the re- 
quired continuation coverage 
period is limited to 18 months. 

There are certain conditions 
under which continuation cover- 
age may cease; for example, if 
the employer no longer pro- 
vides group health coverage for 
any of its employees, or the 
premium for continuation cover- 
age is not paid by the expira- 
tion of the longer of a 30-day 
grace period (usually allowed 
by a plan) or the period the in- 
surance company allows for the 
plan or the employer to pay 
premiums. 

If the employee becomes cov- 
ered by another group health 
plan, or becomes eligible for 
Medicare, coverage will also 
terminate for the employee. If 
the employee's spouse is di- 
vorced from the employee, sub- 
sequently remarries, and is 
then covered under the new 
spouse's group health plan, his 
or her continuation coverage 
will also end. 

Certain dates are important 
as to when persons are covered 
by this new law. For employees 
covered by a plan subject to a 
collective bargaining agree- 
ment, the effective date is the 
later of either the first health 
plan year beginning after: (1) 
December 31, 1986; or (2) the ex- 
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piration date of the collective 
bargaining agreement in effect 
on April 7, 1986. For employees 
not under collective bargaining 
agreements, the effective date 
is the date of the health plan 
year (the anniversary date of 
the group health policy) begin- 
ning on or after July 1, 1986. 

To summarize, your group 
health coverage can be contin- 


ued for you or your family mem- 


bers, notwithstanding loss of 
employment, in the circum- 
stances outlined above. You 
must pay the premium for that 
protection, but this insurance is 
required to be provided at the 
group rate. Your particular col- 


lective bargaining agreement or 


insurance benefits plan may 
also provide for continued in- 
surance coverage, and should 
be examined as well. If you are 
divorced, your divorce decree 
may also provide for payment 
of health insurance by your for- 
mer spouse, and should be re- 
viewed by you or with your at- 
torney. 

As with other new legislation, 


General President Presser Addresses 
Freight Committee Meeting 


General President Jackie Presser addressed the union members of the 
Central States Joint Area Freight Committee meeting held March 10th 
in Chicago, IL. Seated at left is International Vice President Robert 

Holmes, and at right is Jack Yager, Director, IBT Freight Division. 


PUT ABILITY 
IN DISABILITY 


we 


Support oa 


questions of implementation 
will be clarified by final agency 
regulations, and court deci- 
sions, as these are issued. 


U.S. Census Bureau 


Employees Seek 
Teamster Representation 


ees of the U.S. Census Bu- 

reau contacted the Team- 
sters Union seeking effective 
representation. Among the 
problems they faced were favor- 
itism in handling grievances, 
an unacceptable grievance 
backlog, and a dismal arbitra- 
tion record where their current 
union, the American Federation 
of Government Employees 
(AFGE), has lost 10 out of the 
last 11 cases. Although their 
dues range from $10-$15/month, 
employees are required to pay 
for one half of the union's costs 
in arbitrations. 

The ineffectiveness of the 
AFGE is best reflected by the 
fact that they have less than 
400 members out of a potential 
of almost 3,000 Census Bureau 
employees. 

For several weeks, Interna- 


[: November, 1986, employ- 


Li atti? 


lative program. 
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IBT Associate General Council Gary Witlen (right), answers Census Bureau 
employees’ questions regarding their new local charter. 


tional Organizers Lou Richard 
and Linda Brown met with Cen- 
sus Bureau employees who en- 
thusiastically volunteered to be- 
come part of a Committee to 
bring Teamster representation 
to this group of federal employ- 


IBT Legislative Representative Tim Scully (left), explains Teamsters’ legis- 


ees. Impressed by their unique 
situation and need for effective 
representation, General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser and the 
General Executive Board issued 
a new charter for Local 2000 to 
represent these and related em- 
ployees in the Washington, DC 
area. 


A kick-off meeting was held 
on March 3rd with close to 100 
Census Bureau employees in 
attendance. Employees related 
problems they were having 
with representation, collective 
bargaining, and job promo- 
tions. They listened to presenta- 
tions from General Organizer 
Lou Richard, Director of Orga- 
nizing Vicki Saporta, Legisla- 
tive Representative Tim Scully, 
and Associate General Counsel 
Gary Witlen. 

The presentations centered 
around the differences in struc- 
ture between AFGE and the 
Teamsters, and why the Team- 
sters could better represent 
Census Bureau employees. An 
important factor was that in the 
Teamsters Union, the vast ma- 
jority of dues stays within the 
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local union so that the local can 
hire full-time representatives to 
handle grievances and can af- 
ford to take cases to arbitration 
and pay 100% of the costs. With 
the Teamsters, Census Bureau 
employees would make the de- 
cisions as to how their local 
union would operate and what 
services would be provided to 
the membership. 

The autonomous, democratic 
structure of local unions com- 
bined with the services avail- 
able from the International 
make an unbeatable combina- 
tion for Census Bureau employ- 
ees. Wages and benefits for 
federal workers are set by Con- 
gress, and no other union can 
match the Teamsters’ legisla- 
tive strength. Representing 
nearly 2 million active and re- 
tired members in all walks of 
life, and having DRIVE as the 
number one labor PAC (political 
action committee) in the United 
States today, the Teamsters can 
more effectively lobby for the 
needs and interests of federal 
employees. This is especially 
true when it comes to such 
items as Gramm-Rudman and 
the federal deficit which affect 
the daily working conditions 
of employees in the federal sec- 
tor. 

Other important services 
available from the International 
Union include educational 
training seminars, research 
data to assist in collective bar- 
gaining, legal expertise and or- 
ganizing assistance to build a 
strong local union. 

Those in attendance at the 
meeting asked lots of questions 
and responded enthusiastically 
to the alternative of Teamster 
representation. Many new em- 
ployees volunteered to be on 
the Committee, and the IBT ex- 
pects to start gathering signa- 
tures on petitions at the end of 
March. After the necessary sig- 
natures are received, the Team- 
sters plan to file a petition with 
the Federal Labor Relations Au- 
thority to conduct a representa- 
tion election. 
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Teamster General Organizer Lou Richard (right), confers with Census 
Bureau employees. 


Committee members Yvonne Baskerville (left), and Wilhelmina Taylor 
(center), discuss the situation at the Census Bureau with General Organ- 
izer Lou Richard (right), and Director of Organizing Vicki Saporta. 


Teamsters Play Important 
Part In Annual 
Easter Seal Telethon 


nce again, the Interna- 

tional Brotherhood of 

Teamsters has lived up to 
its motto: “Teamsters Are Peo- 
ple Helping People.” 

Continuing a long tradition of 
support for the National Easter 
Seal Society, the IBT was again 
a major contributor during the 
Society’s recent annual telethon 
which raised funds to support 
the research, projects, and 
facilities of the Easter Seals 
Society. 

Although General President 
Jackie Presser was unable to 
appear in person on the March 
7-8 broadcasts from Hollywood, 
CA, because of previously 
scheduled committments, the 
union's leader did send two 
videotaped messages which 
aired during the telethon. 

Bringing greetings from the 
nearly 2 million active and re- 
tired members of the IBT, Jackie 
offered “best wishes and sup- 
port from Teamsters, and their 
families, for a most successful 
event.” 


“We in the Teamsters Union 
are proud to be part of such a 
wonderful humanitarian effort. 
Teamsters have been longtime 
supporters of Easter Seals...” 


Assuring telethon listeners 
that ”. . . Teamsters across the 
country will be watching 
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Easter Seal Society Assistant Development Director Gloria McDonald, pic- 
tured with General President Presser, welcomes the news of the Teamsters’ 


$100,000 contribution. 


throughout the night, many of 
us working alongside you as 
fund-raising volunteers,” Gen- 
eral President Presser pledged 
to telethon celebrity hosts Pat 
Boone and Donna Mills that 
“the Teamsters are behind you 
all the way.” 

True to that pledge, the 
Teamsters’ second videotaped 
message included presentation 
of the union's corporate dona- 
tion of $100,000. Again speaking 
on behalf of Teamsters every- 
where, Jackie said: 


“We in the Teamsters Union 
are proud to be part of such a 
wonderful humanitarian effort. 
Teamsters have been longtime 
supporters of Easter Seals, do- 
nating throughout the years 
both time and dollars to help 
support the many programs, fa- 
cilities, and resources the 
Easter Seal Society provides for 
handicapped youngsters and 
adults. I know that the count- 
less dollars Teamsters donate 
could not be better spent. 

“I have great pride,” Jackie 
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Appearing during the 20-hour 
entertainment extravaganza 
were well-known singers, danc- 
ers, musicians, actors, and co- 
medians, as well as leaders of 
the business and labor commu- 
nities. 

Some of the stars on this 
year’s telethon included singer/ 
composer Ray Charles, 
actresses Ann Jillian, Carol 
Lawrence, Barbara Billingsley, 
and Mary Fran; impressionist 
Rich Little; actors Mark Har- 
mon, Jerry Mathers, Dick 
Rambo, and Robert Hays; sing- 
ers Jose Feliciano, Lee Green- 


added, “in knowing that Team- 
sters across the country are 
calling in their pledges, and 
have been working throughout 
this telethon to man the phones 
and collect the donations.” 

After officially presenting the 
IBT’s check for $100,000, Jackie 
urged Teamsters who were 
watching the broadcast to con- 
tinue calling in their own dona- 
tions throughout the rest of the 
telethon. 

Local support for the Easter 
Seal Society has been strong 
among IBT affiliates. 

In Providence, RI, Local 251 
held its third annual dinner to 
raise funds for the charity, 
bringing in some $31,000 for 
Easter Seals this year. Plans 
are already underway for next 
year's event. 


“Last year over one million 
children and adults looked to 
Easter Seals and received help. 
They count on us, and we know 
we can count on you. Thank 
you from all of us.” 


Joint Council 55, Washington, 
DC, also held a dinner, raising 
$15,000 for the DC Easter Seal 
Society. 

Numerous other IBT Locals 
and Joint Councils across the 
country held similar fund-rais- 
ing activities on behalf of the 
Society. 

In a recent letter of thanks to 
General President Presser, 
Easter Seal Society Assistant 
Development Director Gloria 
McDonald praised the efforts 
and generosity of Teamsters 
who have worked so hard for 
the Society: “It is so gratifying 
to see the effort grow. .. . Last 
year over one million children 
and adults looked to Easter 
Seals and received help. They 
count on us, and we know we 
can count on you. Thank you 
from all of us.” 
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wood, the Fifth Dimension, and 
Roger Williams; plus many 
other celebrities. 

For many years, the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
has given generously to the Na- 
tional Easter Seal Society be- 
cause of the outstanding work 
that organization does in reach- 
ing out to handicapped children 
and adults, aiding them in 
countless ways to lead satisfy- 
ing, productive lives. 

Teamsters can be proud of 
the part they play in helping 
the Easter Seals Society make a 
difference for so many people. 


ant, 
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Safety and Heaiep 


Toxic Material Hazards 


rom TV and newspapers, 
FE we all know that there are 

groups of people in this 
country who now face an in- 
creased cancer risk because of 
the toxic materials they worked 
with in the past. In some cases, 
these are materials they worked 
with 20 years ago or more. 

What many of us may not 
know is that special medical 
exams and tests can catch 
some of these cancers early, 
improve the chances of success- 
ful treatment, and save lives. 

The problem is that a lot of 
the people who could benefit 
from this don't know it. They 
may not know they worked with 
anything that can cause cancer. 
Even if they do, they may not 
know that they can do anything 
about it now. 

Their family doctors don’t 
know what they were exposed 
to, and don't know what tests to 
conduct or what advice to give 
them. 

There are people—both men 
and women—who have been 
exposed to things in their work 
that threatened their ability to 
produce normal, healthy chil- 
dren. Many of these people 
don't know that. Many of them 
don't know what they have 
been exposed to in their work; 
and even if they do, many have 
never been told about the possi- 
bility that it could affect them 
in this way. 

There are people whose expo- 
sure to workplace chemicals 
has affected their minds. They 
may have grown forgetful, or 
slow-witted, or have other 
symptoms. If they and their 
families, friends, and doctors 
understood the cause, this 
could help them to deal with 
the problem and to recover. But 
for many of these people, no- 
body has ever told them that 
their problems may be related 
to their work. 

The Teamsters Union is back- 
ing a bill in Congress that 
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would see to it that at least 
some of these people will get 
information they need to protect 
themselves from occupational 
diseases. 

It's a modest bill—it won't 
cost much, and it won't create a 
big new bureaucracy. But it's a 
very important bill. It has the 
potential to help a lot of people 

.. and save a lot of lives. 

It's called the High Risk Oc- 
cupational Disease Notification 
and Prevention Act. Slightly dif- 
ferent versions were introduced 
in January in the Senate (as 
5.79) and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives (as H.R.162). It has 
bipartisan support in both 
houses of Congress. It has also 
drawn support from such re- 
spected organizations as the 
American Cancer Society, the 
American Lung Association, 
and the American Public Health 
Association. 

In letters of support to the 
Senate and House sponsors of 
these bills, General President 
Jackie Presser noted that the 
Teamsters Union represents 
working men and women in a 
wide variety of industries, in- 
cluding transportation, manu- 
facturing, construction, mining, 
health care, public safety, com- 
munications, hazardous waste, 
and many others. He told the 
legislators that substantial 
numbers of IBT members and 
other workers throughout the 
nation have been exposed to 
dangerous, but relatively un- 
publicized, workplace chemi- 
cals. “These people need and 
deserve the kind of information 
that your bill mandates,” he 
said. 

If the High Risk Occupational 
Disease Notification and Pre- 
vention Act becomes a law, it 
would set up a committee of be- 
tween five and nine health 
professionals to review scien- 
tific studies of workplace haz- 
ards. They would then identify 
groups of people who have high 


risks of occupational disease, 
who it is most important to no- 
tify. 


The federal government 
would then see to it that these 
people receive information 
about what they have been ex- 
posed to in their jobs, what the 
danger is to their health, and 
what they can do to reduce that 
danger. This notification could 
come directly from the federal 
government, or it could be han- 
dled through state or local gov- 
ernment or through the em- 
ployer. 


Some people who find out 
about their risks under this pro- 
gram would be entitled to medi- 
cal examinations. Everybody 
who is informed that they face 
an increased occupational dis- 
ease risk would be protected by 
law from job-based discrimina- 
tion. 


Local doctors and other 
health professionals often do 
not have enough training or in- 
formation about occupational 
diseases. This legislation 
would also designate regional 
centers (mostly in existing med- 
ical schools) to provide educa- 
tion and technical assistance to 
those doctors who have been 
notified. 


One of the reasons many doc- 
tors are not equipped to deal 
with occupational diseases is 
that they didn't study it much in 
school. On average, medical 
schools today offer about four 
hours of training on occupa- 
tional diseases. The Senate ver- 
sion of the High Risk bill would 
require medical schools to offer 
at least 20 hours on occupa- 
tional medicine if they want 
federal money. 


Teamster members and local 
unions are encouraged to write 
to their Representatives and 
Senators to let them know how 
important this legislation is to 
us. 
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IBT Calls for New Standard 
On Methylene Chloride 


n a recent letter to the Occu- 
I pational Safety and Health 

Administration (OSHA), IBT 
Safety and Health Director R.V. 
Durham urged the federal 
agency to set a new standard 
for exposure to methylene chlo- 
ride as quickly as possible. 

Methylene chloride is one of 
the most widely used workplace 
chemicals. A recent study by 
the National Toxicology Pro- 
gram seems to confirm what 
many scientists have suspected 
for years: Methylene chloride 
causes cancer. 

Methylene chloride is very 
widely used as a paint re- 
mover. It is also used in many 
aerosol cans; as a metal 
cleaner or degreaser; as a sol- 
vent in the chemical and elec- 
tronics industries, and in pro- 
ducing polyurethane foams. 
Methylene chloride is also used 
in making plastics, pharmaceu- 
ticals and photographic film, in 
pesticides, and for many other 
uses. The government estimates 
that more than a million Ameri- 
can workers are exposed to 
methylene chloride in their 
jobs. 

Durham told OSHA that the 
current OSHA standard has 
been obsolete for at least 11 
years—since the National Insti- 
tute for Occupational Safety 
and Health recommended an 
85% reduction in the permissi- 
ble exposure limit. Now, be- 
cause of the new cancer evi- 
dence, even an 85% reduction is 
not enough to protect workers. 

Durham stated that exposures 
to methylene chloride should be 
reduced to the lowest feasible 
levels. He stressed that this 
should be done primarily by 
means of engineering controls 
and changes in work practices. 

One reason this is so impor- 
tant is that the most commonly 
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used type of respirators—those 
with replaceable charcoal filter 
cartridges designed to trap sol- 
vent vapors—are not generally 
suitable to protect you from in- 
haling methylene chloride. As 
long ago as 1978, the only kinds 
of respirators OSHA has recom- 
mended for methylene chloride 
have been air-line respirators 
and self-contained breathing 
apparatus. 

The Teamster Safety and 
Health Director made a special 
point of telling OSHA what em- 
ployers should be required to 
do in terms of providing special 
information, education, and 
training for workers exposed to 
methylene chloride. 


Besides the risk of cancer, 
methylene chloride can also 
cause damage to the liver, kid- 
neys, or nervous system. Inside 
the body, some of it can be con- 
verted to carbon monoxide. In 
fact, a person who gets a very 
heavy dose of methylene chlo- 
ride could actually die of car- 
bon monoxide poisoning. 

In his concluding remarks, 
R.V. stressed how important it 
is for OSHA to act promptly. He 
said that the large number of 
workers exposed, the serious- 
ness of the health hazards, and 
the inadequate current OSHA 
standard all combine to make 
this a matter which needs to be 
addressed without delay. 


Trucks Must Have Front Brakes 


he Department of Trans- 
i portation recently 
changed its regula- 
tions to require operating 
front wheel brakes on any 
trucks manufactured after 
July 24, 1980. The deadline 
for having these brakes in 
place is February 26, 1988. 
Previously, trucks or trac- 
tors with three or more axles 
were not required to have 
brakes on the front wheels. 
But Congress, with the sup- 
port of the Teamsters, 
changed this. In 1986, Con- 
gress directed the Depart- 
ment of Transportation to 
make this change in the front 
wheel brake regulation. 
This requirement applies 
to all trucks over 10,000 
pounds. It will require re- 
trofitting of many trucks. The 


February, 1988, deadline is 
intended to give owners time 
to buy and install the needed 
parts —which the Depart- 
ment of Transportation es- 
timates could cost as much 
as $3,000 per truck. 

Many truckers felt that un- 
equal braking caused prob- 
lems. With truck braking 
tests recently conducted by 
the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration, us- 
ing Teamsters drivers, this 
theory was proven. Even 
with one front brake work- 
ing and the other discon- 
nected, drivers were able to 
stop shorter and with better 
steering control than they 
could with no front wheel 
brakes. This was even true 
with a fully loaded trailer. 
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Teamster’s Politicd 


Continueo 


President Joe Cimino, Jr., Local 107, 
Philadelphia, PA, kicks off a DRIVE 
campaign at a recent stewards 
meeting. 


today, we will suffer to- 

morrow, stated Mario 
F. Perrucci, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Local 177, Hillside, NJ. 

It is with that attitude that 
the IBT Democratic, Republican, 
Independent Voter Education 
(DRIVE) has continued to in- 
crease the amount of funds it 
pulls in per month. February, 
1987, was DRIVE's most prosper- 
ous month for contributions. 
The IBT DRIVE Department re- 
ports a total of $360,000 DRIVE 
dollars collected that month. 

“We were excited with the — ’ 
February total and we'll con- Aydin-Raytor Company employees from Local 107, Philadelphia, PA, all 
tinue to strive to reach our goal signed up for DRIVE. 
of $400,000 a month,” com- 
mented Wallace Clements, IBT 
DRIVE Director. 

DRIVE contributions can only 
increase if more people con- 
tinue to sign up for the check- 
off system in the future. At Lo- 
cal 177, more than 1,200 Team- 
sters signed up for DRIVE. Per- 
rucci stated, “Too often 
legislation goes against us so 
members need to get involved 
so politicians can better under- 
stand our union’s needs.” Con- 
gressman Robert Torricelli (D- 
NJ), a friend of labor, addressed 
a group of shop stewards on the 
importance of being involved 
with DRIVE. Both young and old 


members showed their support P.I.E. Nationwide employees are pictured here with Ronald Warren (left), 
for DRIVE by signing up. Recording Secretary, Local 639, Washington, DC, and Chuck Harple 
Teamster members at Local (right), of the IBT DRIVE Dept., after signing DRIVE cards. 


g ‘'T we don't get involved 
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George Wither (center), Secretary- 
Treasurer, Local 247, Detroit, MI, 
is pictured with members Salva- 
dor Gonzalez (right), and Eddie 
Byrdsong (left), who has 41 years 


639, Washington, DC, also 
showed their support for DRIVE 
by signing onto the checkoff 
system. “The members were 
very enthusiastic about signing 
up. I'm overjoyed with this par- 
ticipation.” More than 1,000 


ae 


Teamsters from Local 247, Detroit, MI, who are employed by Kasle Steel, 
show their enthusiasm for DRIVE. 


ee 


Pictured left to right are Local 177, 
Hillside, NJ, DRIVE participants 

Tom Hopps, Joe Klimakowski, and 
Lou Palmasano, a 40-year steward. 


members signed up and Local 
639's objective for the rest of 
1987 is to gain 2,000 more. 
Local 63, Los Angeles, CA, is 
number one in the west thanks 
to its members’ participation in 
DRIVE. “The members at Local 
63 know it’s important to partic- 
ipate in DRIVE so they can fight 
the Right-to-Work legislation 
and defeat it when it comes to 
California,” stated Robert E. 


tag Ba. 


Local 63, Los Angeles, CA, gains new DRIVE contributing members. Pictured on the left are employees of 


Arkansas Best Freight System, and on the right are Milne Truck Lines employees. 
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Local 107 increases its DRIVE ranks by signing on employees from the Carolina Freight Carriers (pictured at left), 


and Signal Delivery (pictured at right). 


Marciel, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Local 63. 

In an all-out DRIVE campaign 
by Local 107, Philadelphia, PA, 
Local President Joe Cimino and 
Local 107's Business Agents re- 
ceived almost 100% participa- 
tion from all members ap- 
proached. Teamster members 
employed at Carolina Freight 
Carriers, William Penn Supply 
Company, Aydin-Raytor Com- 
pany, and Master Etching Com- 
pany, were unanimous in their 
participation in DRIVE. 

Secretary-Treasurer George 
Withers, Local 247, Detroit, MI, 
encourages DRIVE participation 
for his members. Teamster em- 
ployees at Kasle Steel are con- 
tinuously showing their support 
for DRIVE. 

With such great support from 
the many new participants in 
the DRIVE checkoff and the con- 
tinued support for DRIVE’s on- 


r § | ees 


Employees of William Penn Supply Company joined DRIVE through Local 
107. 


going contributors, the Team- = ss i: a 
sters’ political action arm will Local 107 members who work for the Master Etching Company join the 
succeed. DRIVE team enthusiastically. 


\' 


Local 177 Executive Board and 75 shop stewards gath- Congressman Robert Torricelli (D-NJ) recently ad- 
ered recently for a DRIVE campaign which signed over dressed the shop stewards at Local 177, Hillside, NJ, on 
1,200 new participants. the importance of DRIVE. 
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Retirees Talk “Teamsters” 


uch has been said about 
Mi Teamster retirees and 

about their being the 
backbone of the Teamsters 
Union. Few people would argue 
that they have gone through 
hardships that would have com- 
pletely overcome lesser individ- 
uals. Today's active Teamster 
members can draw a lot of in- 
spiration from the experience 
and wisdom of their retired 
brothers and sisters. And Team- 
ster retirees are ready and 
willing to lend a helping hand 
to their younger brothers and 
sisters. 

That helping hand has been 
available ever since the first 
Teamster who retired realized 
that there was no such thing as 
retiring from being a Teamster. 

Almost any job can be retired 
from, but a way of life and a 
way of thinking are, for all in- 
tents and purposes, eternal. 
Ask any Teamster retiree, and 
you'll learn that the Teamster 
solidarity is forever and doesn't 
stop with that piece of paper 
called a “withdrawal card.” 

Our retirees have been prov- 
ing their eternal solidarity, time 
after time, and year after year, 
but especially since the Team- 
ster retiree movement started 
going full-steam in the spring 
of 1983. Reports have come in 
that they're out there on the 
picket lines, whatever the 
weather; that they're helping 
out with Teamster charities; 
that they're playing as impor- 
tant a role today as they did 
during their years of punching 
the clock. 

Especially when it comes to 
DRIVE, Teamster retirees are 
helping out in record numbers. 
In fact, it could be said that a 
good number of retirees are 
“setting the pace” with their 
support of DRIVE. The DRIVE 
Department at International 
headquarters reports that on 
some days, it receives hundreds 
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Local 399, North Hollywood, CA, re- 
tiree Tommy Thompson, who now 
lives in England, still contributes to 
DRIVE. 


of letters with contributions 
from individual retirees. 

Any delegate to the Team- 
sters 23rd International Conven- 
tion would find it difficult to for- 
get the highlight that came on 
the fifth day of the Las Vegas 
Convention. That highlight 
came when retired Brother El- 
mer Wallace of Local 364 Reti- 
ree Chapter in South Bend, IN, 
presented to General President 
Jackie Presser a $1,500 check, 
payable to “DRIVE.” Wallace's 
check came from all the mem- 
bers of his retiree club. 


Dollars From Overseas 


The Teamster Union's mem- 
bers and retirees should know 
of yet another highlight that 
comes once a year from another 
extraordinary Teamster retiree. 
Retired brother Irwin “Tommy” 
Thompson, who was with 
Teamster Local Union 399 in 
North Hollywood, CA, and who 
now calls Wickford, Essex, in 
England, “home” for the greater 
part of each year, sets a shin- 
ing example for all Teamster 
retirees and members. 

This truly dedicated Team- 
ster, living in England where 
DRIVE has no influence, never 
forgets his brothers and sisters 
back in the States. He sends a 


personal contribution to DRIVE 
for helping Teamsters in the 
U.S. political system. Tommy 
Thompson, formerly a studio 
transportation driver and limo 
driver with Warner Brothers as 
well as a free-lance driver on 
the studio circuit, might have 
retired from work but he did not 
retire from the Teamsters 
Union. Thompson, who is still a 
U.S. citizen, stated “I still think 
‘Teamsters’ and I'm always 
happy to contribute to DRIVE. 
... It's a great idea, and I get 
satisfaction from that.” 

The entire International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters owes 
a resounding “thanks” to 
Brother Thompson and to each 
and every dedicated Teamster 
retiree. 


Congressman _ 
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IBT Education Department: 
Providing Vital Information 
For the Union's Members 


ment has been a vital 

part of the International 
for more than nine years. Dur- 
ing those years, new programs 
have continuously been added 
to the catalog of courses de- 
signed to meet the changing 
needs of Teamster affiliates. A 
keystone to the structure and 
design of the education pro- 
grams is that all subjects are 
divided into progressive units 
going from basic information 
and procedures to more com- 
plex and interrelated concepts. 

With much pride for the de- 

partment, Arthur F. Kane, Di- 
rector, IBT Education Depart- 
ment, states, “One measure of 
the department's success is the 
fact that the requests for serv- 
ices, instruction, program de- 
sign and administration keep 
increasing.” Already for 1987, 


TT: IBT Education Depart- 


“When we do a program, 
participants have to become 
actively involved and learn 
the materials from their own 
experience.” 


the staff has scheduled 46 local, 
regional and national programs 
in the U.S. and Canada. Twelve 
of these programs are week- 
long, Monday through Friday; 
the other 34 are held on Satur- 
days and Sundays. Kane also 
stated that he is impressed with 
the Teamster members, stew- 
ards, business agents and offi- 
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IBT Education Department. 


cers who are willing to give up 
their Saturdays and Sundays to 
attend these programs. 

The Teamsters’ education pro- 
grams are the most innovative 
in the country due in large part 
to General President Jackie 
Presser’s support and to his in- 
sight into the changing corpo- 
rate climate in America. The 
traditional courses revolving 
around servicing, organizing 
and bargaining have been aug- 
mented by courses on leader- 
ship, organizational psychol- 
ogy, fighting off union-busters, 
political action, and labor/ 
management problem-solving 
and goal-setting. When design- 
ing programs, the Education 
Department integrates the 
short-range goals of a particu- 
lar program, such as grievance- 
handling, with the long-range 
training goals of the Union, one 
of which is effective communi- 
cations between labor and 
management. In this way the 
programs stay in the forefront 


of change and offer Teamster 

members the most current and 
potentially beneficial training 
available. 

The types of programs con- 
ducted by the Education Depart- 
ment can be divided into inter- 
nal and external programs. The 
internal programs are designed 
specifically for Teamster mem- 
bers, stewards, business agents 
and officers. 

Programs have been done in 
a number of cases for prospec- 
tive members who are in the 
process of being organized, so 
they can better understand the’ 
history, purpose and structure 
of the Teamsters. The stewards 
seminars cover issues from first 
line representation to bargain- 
ing, Organizing and arbitration. 

Another example of internal 
programming is the monthly 
Teamsters Leadership Academy 
(TLA) for local officers and busi- 
ness agents. Each TLA is spe- 
cifically structured to focus on 
the areas of IBT activities that 
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Education Department Representa- 
tive Mary Lazarsky (left), with As- 
sistant Director Sally Payne (right). 


are considered vital to success- 
ful Teamsters’ locals. Some of 
these, thus far, are: political ac- 
tion, corporate strategies, legal 
developments, organizing, and 
bargaining. 

The external programs are 
designed with an eye toward 
the future of industrial America. 
Given the growth of training in 
companies, their expansion 
overseas and the rise in imports 
from foreign competitors, Amer- 
ican labor is standing at the 
threshold of a totally different 
work environment. The Educa- 
tion Department has structured 
these “external” programs in an 
attempt to pool labor's re- 
sources and create positive so- 
lutions to some of these current 
problems. One such program is 
the joint labor/management 
problem-solving and goal-set- 
ting program. This is a three- 
tiered program that includes 
the following levels: 

Level 1: Teamster members 
and stewards/supervisors and 
foremen 

Level 2: Business Agents 
and Officers/Plant and Terminal 


managers 


Education Department Representa- 
tives (left to right), Yvonne Twitty, 
Cindy Impala, and Neal Murphy. 
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Level 3: Teamster Officers 
and Directors/Presidents and 
Vice Presidents 

At each level the same type 
of design is used to get labor 
and management focused on 
current problems that require 
joint participation and plan- 
ning. The traditional adversar- 
ial position is not removed; 
however, during the course of 
the program, participants are 
encouraged to engage in an 
open and honest exchange of 
information. The Teamsters and 
companies so far that have par- 
ticipated in the programs are: 


@ Teamsters Local 791/Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation 


@ Teamsters Automotive 
Transportation Representative/ 
Automotive Transporters Com- 
panies (Nu-Car, Ryder—M&G, 
E&L Transport and Leaseway) 


e Teamsters Freight Locals/ 
TMI, Inc. 


The response to these pro- 
grams has been overwhelm- 
ingly positive. The ultimate 
goal is to establish level one 
programs at as many Teamster 
organized companies as possi- 
ble. 

Other external programs in- 
clude: training programs for la- 
bor attaches at the State De- 
partment. These programs 
provide input into the world la- 
bor market. There are also Uni- 
versity programs, such as the 
one at the University of Ne- 
braska which asked the Depart- 
ment to conduct a training pro- 
gram on union-busters. 

“The department must employ 
a wide base of information to 
appropriate methods for adult 
training. Adults, unlike chil- 
dren, do not benefit from 
straight lecture or having the 
“expert” tell them what to do. 

“When we do a program,” 
stated Kane, “participants have 
to become actively involved 
and learn the materials from 
their own experience. This chal- 
lenges the participants to think 
about their future and how they 
could possibly change it.” 


High blooc 
pressure 
business. 


That’s one way of 
looking at it. 
Another way is to ignore it 
and hope it goes away. Or | 
tell yourself it’s hopeless. 
And that’s called playing 
with fire. Because there’s 
one thing we know for 
certain. 
And that is that high 
blood pressure can usual- 
ly be controlled. By follow- 
ing your doctor’s advice. 
By exercising regularly to | 
control weight. By eating 
the right foods. By cutting 
down on salt in your diet. 
And by sticking to your 
prescribed medication. 
If you’ve got high blood 
pressure, talk to your doc- 
tor. 
Because if you don't take 
it seriously today, it could 
take you by surprise oo 
tomorrow. 


WERE FIGHTING FOR 
YOUR LIFE . 


American Heart 
Association 
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Teamsters Leadership 


Academy Convenes 


ership Academy (TLA) 

was held March 9-13, 
1987. The TLA, designed to fo- 
cus on the areas of Teamster 
activities that are considered 
vital to successful Teamster lo- 
cals, brought together 21 offi- 
cers and business agents from 
locals across the U. S. 

The week-long classes, spe- 
cifically structured for this 
group, began with a session on 
political action. IBT Legislative 
Director Dave Sweeney spoke 
on new developments in his de- 
partment, and John Ring and 
Nancy Schoenig, both with the 
Governmental Affairs Depart- 
ment, discussed topics their de- 
partment deals with on a daily 
basis. Dick Jasper, Administra- 
tive Manager, Teamster Affili- 
ates Pension Plan, also spoke 
the first day of classes on the 
Teamsters pension plan. 

The second day of classes be- 
gan with a morning of discus- 
sion on corporate strategies, 
conducted by Sally Payne, As- 
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sistant Director of the Education ~ 


Department. The afternoon 
gave way to the Legal Depart- 
ment with Joe Santucci and 
Gary Witlen, of the Legal De- 
partment, spearheading the 
workshop. 

Many organizing questions 
were asked of Vicki Saporta, Di- 


Participants met in small workshop discussion groups to analyze Teamster 
organizational performance. 


rector of the Organizing Depart- 
ment, as she conducted the 
third day of TLA classes. Lou 
Richard, General Organizer, as- 
sisted with the day-long pro- 
gram. 


Participants got a chance to 
learn a little more about bar- 
gaining from Economics Depart- 
ment Director Norman Wein- 
traub on the fourth day of 
classes. Mark Endresen, Re- 
search Director of the Western 
Conference of Teamsters, was 
an instructor on fringe benefits 
that afternoon. 


The school finished up its 
week with talks on travel, with 
Ann Derfler, Teamsters Travel 
Coordinator; out-of-work Bene- 
fits with Pat Reynolds, Supervi- 
sor, IBT Out-of-Work Depart- 
ment; and investments, with 
Terry S. Moloznik, Director of 
the Investments Department. 


Twenty-one Local Union officers attended the most recent Teamster Lead- 
ership Academy held in Washington, DC, from March 9-13, 1987. They are 
pictured here with the IBT Education Department. 
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Teamsters involved in the 
March TLA included: David 
Green, Business Agent, Local 7, 
Kalamazoo, MI; Bob Polak, 
President, Local 23, Waukesha, 
WI; Thomas Sileo, Business 
Agent, and James Tansey, Busi- 
ness Agent, Local 177, Hillside, 
NJ; Anthony J. Catenaro, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Local 194, 
Union, NJ; Raffeale D’Amico, 
Trustee, Local 202, Bronx, NY; 
William E. Lickert, Jr., Record- 
ing Secretary, Local 205, Pitts- 
burgh, PA; and Leon Cooper, 
Vice President, Local 243, De- 
troit, MI. 

Aiso in attendance were Les- 
ter Andrews, Vice President, 
and Charles Hankinson, 
Trustee, Local 251, East Provi- 
dence, RI; Chuck Bentley, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, and John 
Kearney, Business Agent, Local 
294, Albany, NY; Gayhart Sil- 
vola, Business Agent, Local 301, 
Waukegan, IL; Ray Prince, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, and John 
Rieth, Vice President, Local 332, 
Flint, MI; lohn R. Taylor, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Local 390, 
Miami, FL; Ronald Gibbs, 
Trustee, Local 397, Erie, PA; 
Richard Volpe, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Local 550, New Hyde Park, 
NY; Clifton McDonald, Presi- 
dent, Local 557, Baltimore, MD; 
Vaughn E. Ammons, Business 
Agent, Local 776, Harrisburg, 
PA; and John S. Mahoney, Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer, Local 808, 
Woodside, NY. 
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IBT/Teacher Workshops 
Held in Detroit and Cleveland 


ince last year’s Institute 
S:: “Teaching Labor Stud- 

ies in the Schools,” held at 
Cornell University, the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Team- 
sters’ Department of Human 
Services has been conducting a 
number of follow-up seminars 
for teachers. Two of these work- 
shops were held recently at Lo- 
cal 376 in Detroit, MI, and Local 
507 in Cleveland, OH. 

The goals of the one-day sem- 
inars are to familiarize teachers 
with the history of organized la- 
bor, to educate them about the 
Teamsters Union and its contri- 
butions to America’s working 
men and women, and to de- 
velop curriculum concepts for 
infusing labor studies into 
classroom teaching. The semi- 
nar format revolves around 
small group discussions and 
encourages teachers to thor- 
oughly critique the educational 
materials they receive. 

The Detroit workshop, held on 
February 14, 1987, had 69 teach- 
ers in attendance. Fr. David Bo- 
ileau and Dr. Saul E. Bronder of 
the Human Services Depart- 
ment, presented the educators 
with new ideas for teaching la- 
bor history and labor relations 
in the primary and secondary 
schools. The teachers enthusi- 
astically responded, many say- 
ing that such a program was 
greatly needed. Seminar hosts 
Roger Hopkins, Local 376 Secre- 
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Teachers exchange ideas on how to 
improve labor studies at their 
schools. 
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Teachers discuss new ideas for teaching labor history and labor relations 
at a recent seminar held at Cleveland Local 507. 


tary-Treasurer and Barbara 
Brish, Business Agent, provided 
a warm welcome and lunch for 
the teachers. 

Boileau and Bronder con- 
ducted a similar workshop for 
some 70 educators the following 
week at Cleveland Local 507. 
Again, the teachers received 
gracious Teamster hospitality, 
this time from International 
Vice President Harold Fried- 
man, President of Local 507, 
and his staff. The generosity of 
the Cleveland Teamsters in giv- 
ing their time and the use of 
their facilities ensured the suc- 
cess of the workshop. 

The Detroit and Cleveland 
seminars are just two in a se- 
ries of teacher workshops which 
the Department of Human Serv- 
ices is conducting around the 
country. General President 
Jackie Presser spoke at one of 
the first seminars held last fall 
in New Orleans and gave his 
full support to the program. 

Teamsters and educators 
have found the seminars to be 
mutually beneficial. “At these 
workshops the teachers are 
seeing another side of the 
Teamsters Union,” stated Bron- 
der. “Perhaps for the first time, 
they are learning that the Union 


cares deeply about how its his- 
tory, and that of organized la- 
bor in general, is being taught 
in the nation’s schools. We, too, 
are learning how to help teach- 
ers tell labor's story.” Future 
workshops are planned for Chi- 
cago, New York, and Seattle. 


Harold Friedman, International 
Vice President, and President of Lo- 
cal 507. 
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ith spring around the 
Wi eens: it's time to pre- 
pare your indoor plants 


for a hearty growing period. 
Select the proper location in 
terms of temperature, light and 
humidity. Remember that not 
every plant you own or wish to 
purchase requires the same 
amount of light, temperature, 
water, humidity and soil. The 
following guidelines will give 
you some good advice as to 
what plants require to grow in 
your climate. 

If you are choosing to pur- 
chase a variety of house plants, 
be sure to examine the plant 
well for bugs, healthy leaves, 
and to see if there is new 
growth developing on the plant. 


When purchasing a house 
plant be sure to examine it for 
bugs, healthy leaves, and new 
growth development. 


When the new plant is 
brought home it will take time 
for the plant to adjust to its new 
surroundings. Be sure to water 
it thoroughly, and give it plenty 
of direct sunlight, if required. 
Allow one week to be sure that 
the new plant is insect-free and 
healthy before putting it with 
your other house plants. 
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Adequate light is a necessity 
for plants, whether it be direct 
sunlight or artificial light. The 
light will enable the plant to 
grow and flourish. It is impor- 
tant to follow the instructions 
with your plants to know 
whether or not they require full 
sunlight, light shade, shade or 
deep shade. 

Most plants require at least 
six hours of darkness within a 
24-hour period. The amount of 
light a plant receives each day 
will determine its health and life- 
span. A plant will grow in the 
direction of the light it is receiv- 
ing; therefore, it's important to 
rotate the plant every three to 
four days to keep the growth 
even. 

In the spring and summer 
months, the indoor temperature 
is usually near perfect for 
house plants. This is one rea- 
son plants will flourish during 
these seasons. During the fall 
and winter months, the room 
temperature should be closely 
monitored for indoor plants, to 
prevent the freezing of leaves. 
Some plants consider fall and 
winter as a resting, or dormant, 
period and prepare for growth 
in spring and summer seasons. 
Because winter is a resting pe- 
riod, the water intake should be 
cut in half. 

Two of the major causes of 
plant loss are overwatering and 
overfeeding. Just using common 
sense in watering plants is the 
key to beautiful, healthy speci- 
mens. The smaller the plant, 
the less water it requires. The 
larger plants, however, require 


Prepare Your Plants 
For Spring 


more water at a time. When 
watering your plants it’s impor- 
tant to realize that certain clay 
pots absorb water faster than 
ceramic or plastic pots. There- 
fore, all of your plants in clay 
pots will require a measure 
more water. It is advised that 
clay pots are the best for the 
growth of a plant. This is be- 
cause a plant can breathe in 
this container and therefore 
flourish. 


The way to tell if your plant 
needs watering is to put your 
finger in the soil approximately 
one-half inch to feel the soil. If 
it's moist, wait a few days and 
check it again. Always water 
your plants in the morning, be- 
cause the water will saturate 
the plant throughout the day. If 
you water in the evening, the 
water will stay stagnant and 
will be a perfect opportunity for 
mold and other diseases to 
grow. 

Humidity in the air is impor- 
tant for plants to thrive. This 
humidity is beneficial for the 
pores on the plant's surface. 
Plants that have shiny, hard 
leaves don't require humidity 
as much as plants with soft 
loose leaves. Misting your 
plants with water can increase 
the humidity in the air. But 
never douse the plants with too 
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much water—this could make 
the leaves turn brown or even 
kill the plant. 

If you have a humidifier at- 
tached to your furnace, this will 
add humidity to the air during 
the cold seasons, helping the 
plant to survive. Also available 
are room humidifiers, which are 
just as beneficial as the ones 


circulating moisture throughout 
the house. 

One of the most important 
steps in caring for your plants 
is using proper soil mixture. 
Most nurseries sell a standard 
potting soil which is appropri- 
ate for most plants. But there 
are some plants which require 
an acidic soil. This is a mixture 


Joe Carcione 


of regular potting soil combined 
with a wet peat moss. Be sure 
to ask when you purchase the 
plant what the preferred soil is. 

Always follow the care in- 
structions given to you when 
you purchase your plant. By 
caring for your plant properly, 
it will live for many years to 
come. 


The “Greengrocer” is a Teamster 


oe Carcione, the “Green- 
grocer,” has been work- 
ing in produce since the 
early 1930's, but times back 
then were much tougher than 
they are now. 

“I can understand why 
unions were formed. When 
you start to pay people $10 
a week for six days’ work, 
that's 72 hours which comes 
out to 15 cents an hour. I 
would have to say that in 
the old days, the owners 
were just a little too hun- 
gry,” exclaimed Carcione as 
he reminisced about de- 
pression times. 

Carcione made his first 
real break into the produce 
industry at the Scatena-Galli 
Fruit Company. He started 
his career at the fruit com- 
pany when a friend of the 
family, George Giannini, the 
brother of Bank of America 
founder A.P. Giannini, 
added him to the payroll. 

After many years of gain- 
ing experience there, Car- 
cione opened his own Best 
Produce wholesale firm at 
the Golden Gate Produce 
Terminal in South San Fran- 
cisco, CA. Since his workers 
were all union members, in 
1968 Carcione became a 
member of Teamsters Local 
856, San Francisco, CA, pre- 
viously Local 250 which 
merged into Local 856 in 1975. 

“As you know, and I know,” 
Carcione stated, “if it wasn't 
for the unions, you would 
never be given raises ‘vol- 
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Joe Carcione (front), the “Greengrocer” is a member of Teamster Local 
856, San Francisco, CA. Pictured with him (left to right) are: Local 856 
Organizer Ray Cedefnio, IBT International Trustee Ben Leal, Local 856 
Vice President Bob Rosa, Local 856 member Hugo Paoli, and Peter 


Carcione, Joe’s son. 


untarily,’ and you wouldn't 
be given all the health ben- 
efits that you have at the 
present time ‘voluntarily.’ 
Because of the unions, all 
of the working people now 
have these benefits.” 
Today, Carcione earns 
most of his money from his 
media programs; however, 
he is still doing produce 
business at the Golden Gate 
Produce Terminal. 
Beginning his career in 
1967 with San Francisco ra- 
dio station KCBS, he has 


since continued to gain pop- 
ularity with various sta- 
tions. He currently does pro- 
gram appearances on KCBS 
Monday through Friday, and 
on Thursday “The Kitchen” 
program. He's also on 
KGO-TV Channel 7 five times 
a week and writes a prices 
column in the San Francisco 
Chronicle three times 
a week. He has written 
several books including 
“The Greengrocer Cook- 
book” which has had 12 
printings. 
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AIDS and the Workplace: 


Separating Fact from Fiction 


n a few short years, AIDS 

(Acquired Immune Defi- 

ciency Syndrome) has 
emerged as the number one 
public health issue across the 
U.S. and Canada. The inci- 
dence of AIDS has reached the 
level of an epidemic, already 
claiming as victims thousands 
of Americans. Unfortunately 
and unnecessarily, AIDS has 
also created an epidemic of 
fear, uncertainty and igno- 
rance. There is a wealth of in- 
formation presently available 
on avoiding the risk of AIDS 
(see box). 

The AIDS virus is spread by 
sexual contact—either homo- 
sexual or heterosexual. It is 
also spread by drug abusers 
sharing contaminated needles. 
It has been transmitted by 
transfusions of blood or blood 
products, and from infected 
mothers to their babies before 
or during birth. 


You Can’t Get AIDS Just by 
Working With Someone 


As the AIDS epidemic 
spreads, you can be sure that 
more people with AIDS—or who 
may carry the AIDS virus—will 
show up in Teamsters-orga- 
nized workplaces. So, it is im- 
portant for Teamsters members 
to know that these co-workers 
do not pose a danger to you in 
most circumstances. 

According to the Federal Cen- 
ters for Disease Control, the 
AIDS virus is not spread by the 
kind of casual contact that gen- 
erally occurs on the job. If a 
person has AIDS, or if they had 
a blood test that showed they 
have been exposed to the AIDS 
virus, that is no reason to dis- 
criminate against them, or to 
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put restrictions on their work 
activities. They should not be 
restricted from using tools, tele- 
phones, toilets, eating facili- 
ties, or other work equipment. 
We can't say, though, that all 
Teamsters members are free of 
any job-related AIDS risk. This 
is because there are Teamsters 
members whose jobs may bring 
them into close contact with the 
blood or other body fluids con- 
taminated with the AIDS virus. 
The list includes several kinds 
of health care workers: nurses, 
laboratory technicians, house- 
keeping personnel, and others. 
There is special concern about 
the AIDS infection when it 
comes to needlesticks and other 
wounds from tools or other 
sharp objects—a common haz- 
ard in the health care industry 
in particular. Using tools which 
may have contaminated blood 


on them should be avoided. 

Teamsters in other profes- 
sions who may be at risk in- 
clude police, firefighters, emer- 
gency medical technicians, 
correctional workers and morti- 
cians. 

There are guidelines which, if 
followed carefully, will protect 
health care workers and other 
at-risk workers from AIDS and 
other infectious diseases. 
These, however, are not always 
followed. So the Teamsters 
Union has asked the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) to issue 
a new standard based largely 
on these guidelines, to make 
the precautions enforceable. 
Meanwhile, Teamsters’ local 
unions which represent workers 
at risk can get advice and as- 
sistance through the IBT Safety 
and Health Department. 
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ROGER JOHN ELLISON TAMMY LYNN BELANGER 


DATE MISSING: 2/10/81 EYES: Blue DATE MISSING: 11/13/84 EYES: Brown 
FROM: Cedaredge, CO HEIGHT: 5°11" FROM: Exeter, NH HEIGHT: 4°6”° 
| DOB: 3/11/63 WEIGHT: 145 DOB: 2/24/76 WEIGHT: 65-70 

WHITE MALE HAIR: Dark blonde WHITE FEMALE HAIR: Brown 


If you can identify these children or any other missing children, 
or if you want to help end this national tragedy of missing children 
or need additional information, please call: 


1-800-222-1464 


In Michigan, call: 
(517) 764-6070 


Provided as a public service by the 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
and NATIONAL CHILD SAFETY COUNCIL. 


DRIVE 


The Pathway to Teamsters’ Futures; 
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F rom City 


Hall to the 
County Council, 
the State Legislature 
to the halls of Con- 
gress, decisions are 
being made every day 
that affect Teamsters 


ei ‘the little amendments | 
rd eing passed every day 
that could threaten our 
iv., safety and health pro- | 
© tections, undermine our 
Davis-Bacon rights, i 

or hamstring us on the 
picket line or at the bar- - 
and other Americans in gaining table. 
every facet of their lives. y AL Sere access, a foot 

DRIVE (Democrat, YD oe ; a, > inthe door, achance to be heard 
Republican, Independent seiaiaieaaia sa in the political process—to make 
Voter Education) is the ‘Our wants and needs known! | 
political strength of the But, to function, DRIVE needs { 
Teamsters. It gives us a funds. Your $5 or $10 vol- | 
voice in the decision- , + untary contribution, or dues 
making and a foot on the checkoff, could mean the dif- | 
road to success as a partner in the political process. ference on some key vote down the road. Ifa 
The pathway to labor security, and your own legislator knows us and knows our concerns, he of 

family’s security, depends on the legislation being she is more likely to care about our needs. ) 
enacted. Our rights, after all, aren’t just determin- Return your DRIVE coupon today. It could be the — 
ed by big jobs bills or Social Security program best investment in your family’s future you make — 
changes. They can be dramatically affected by all this year. 


prive—Democrat Republican Independent Voter Education 


Classification Local Union # Date 


| subscribe, freely and voluntarily, the sum indicated below each week to DRIVE with the understanding that this voluntary contribution may be used by DRIVE for political purposes, 
including contributions to support candidates for local, state and federal offices. | understand my right to refuse to contribute without reprisal and that the amounts below serve merely 
as suggestions. | am free to subscribe more, less, or nothing, without benefit or disadvantage. 

| further hereby authorize and request my employer to deduct from my earnings the sum indicated below each week to be remitted to National DRIVE. 

| reserve the right in accordance with the applicable state or federal laws to revoke this voluntary authorization at any time by giving written notice of such revocation to National 
DRIVE in accordance with such laws or otherwise. 

Suggested voluntary contribution: 


EE 5 ek ae eae TTI TS | | Re ee PE MERCED RE 1) | 2 ee eee RA a IES ea | Dy UP AeA OPA NMC POT AR 7 | 
Please mail to: IBT DRIVE Dept., 25 Louisiana Ave., NW, Washington, DC 20001 


Name of Company—Please Print Signature 


Name—Please Print Address 


Social Security Number Dist. No. City State Zip 


a as DRIVE REPORT is filed with the Federal Election Commission and is available for purchase from the Federal Election Commission, Washington, 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


has come to a close with 

many overwhelming victo- 
ries and triumphs for the Team- 
sters Union. I am very proud of 
the great strides we have taken 
on many pending issues—polit- 
ically as well as internally. 

One of the major issues polit- 
ically that is of great concern to 
our representatives on Capitol 
Hill and to many Teamster 
members in Oklahoma and 
New Mexico, is the recent battle 
against the right-to-work legis- 
lation. Right-to-work is a right 
to earn less—as has been 
stated time and time again. 

Many locals are continuously 
voicing their concerns about the 
fairness of this law. What they 
have found is that, economi- 
cally, no state can expect to 
make out in the end if it turns 
to the right-to-work philosophy. 
It has been proven that right-to- 
work state employees make 
less, thus spend less as con- 
sumers, causing a decrease in 
the economic value of the dollar 
for all state residents. 

The members of Local 886, 
Oklahoma City, OK; Local 523, 
Tulsa, OK; and Local 516, Mus- 
kogee, OK; have seen the ad- 
vantages non-right-to-work 
states have over right-to-work 
states, in the recent victories for 
both Oklahoma and New Mex- 
ico. This spurred these locals’ 
recent lobbying efforts on Capi- 
tol Hill. I urge all Teamsters to 
become involved in this most 
important issue so that to- 
gether, we can keep America 
working. 

Another great political issue 
in the lime light these days is 
the many changes and upgrad- 
ings concerning safety issues. 
Safety is one of the Teamsters’ 
main concerns whether it’s with 
the trucking employee, airline 
personnel or health care profes- 
sionals. Teamster lobbyists on 
Capitol Hill have been keeping 
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abreast of the daily changes 
that could affect every Teamster 
in every profession. From truck- 
ers’ drivers license changes, to 
stress concerns, to guidelines 
on the precautions of infectious 
diseases—are all topics of con- 
cern for each Teamster. That is 
why I strongly urge every one 
of you to read thoroughly, the 
material in each and every In- 
ternational Teamster magazine 
for information that could prove 
to be quite valuable both now 
and in the future, either at 
home or on the job. Teamsters 
are people helping people, and 
a good Teamster is one who is 
always well informed about 
Teamster concerns. 

Internally, the Teamsters 
Union again must face the pit- 
falls of an ongoing strike. After 
the great relief and satisfaction 
we have all just experienced 
with the strike victory in Wat- 
sonville, CA, other Teamsters 
are unfortunately still strug- 
gling with the 10-month-old 
strike in Florida against Tar- 
mac, PLC. Members at Local 
769, Miami, FL, are continuing 
to fight an uphill battle against 
the British multinational firm, 
with no end, as yet, in sight. As 
stated at the meeting I recently 
called in Washington, DC, on 
this issue, if we work together 
as a unified union of Team- 
sters, we can fight the multina- 
tional corporations such as Tar- 
mac, PLC., and defeat 
corporate unfairness in the ne- 
gotiating system. 

Our union is continually be- 
coming stronger to be able to 
support and defend itself in 
such situations. Our resolve is 
that this area has always had 
great success; it is one of the 
primary reasons, in fact, that so 
many groups of workers are be- 
ginning to seek Teamster repre- 
sentation. In past months, we 
have spoken with a variety of 
companies and organizations 
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who wish to join this union, 
and we eagerly welcome their 
interest. 

As each Teamster member 
can see, there is great value 
and pride in saying, “Yes, I'm a 
Teamster.” Every Teamster 
should be ready to spread that 
pride to your neighbors, so, as 
brothers and sisters we can 
stand tall together and protect 
our rights as employees. 

Together, we, the members of 
the Teamsters Union, can pro- 
vide the stability to fight pend- 
ing laws that could effect our 
country's workers, can become 
involved in everyone's safety 
needs, can stand up against the 
unfairness brought on by the 
onslaught of multinational take- 
overs, and can organize others 
to keep this union the leader of 
this nation’s labor force. We are 
the Teamsters—united we stand 
tall. 


Fraternally, 
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General Executive Board 
Second Quarterly Session Held 


embers of the IBT Gen- 
M eral Executive Board 

met March 31 - April 3, 
1987, for their second quarterly 
session of the year. 

Highlighting a busy agenda 
was a comprehensive report by 
Bill Hogan, Jr., Director, Trade 
Show and Movie-Making Trade 
Division, and Larry Parker, Di- 
rector, Convention and Exposi- 
tion Centers Trade Division, 
who detailed activities of these 
complementary trade divisions. 
Both directors focused on orga- 
nizing developments in major 
cities in the U.S. 

The Board was also given 
copies of the new brochures, 
posters and informational mate- 
rials prepared on these divi- 
sions and other aspects of the 
IBT including the Anti-Drug 
Abuse Program, the campaign 
against right-to-work legislation 
in Oklahoma and New Mexico, 
and Teamster Retiree Housing. 

John Joyce, Director of Team- 
ster Housing, reported that the 
Teamsters will be joining with 
the United Cerebral Palsy Asso- 
ciation (UCP) in establishing 
major housing developments for 
handicapped people. We are 
now affiliated or sponsoring 14 
housing projects in Ohio, Geor- 
gia, Texas, New York, Califor- 
nia, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 


General President Presser (left) dis- 
cusses General Secretary-Treasurer 
Weldon Mathis’ financial report 
prior to the meeting. 
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the week of March 31 - April 3. 


Connecticut, with more projects 
in the works. At the board 
meeting, Allen Proudfoot, Exec- 
utive Director of UCP, Inc., ex- 
pressed his thanks to Jackie 
and the board for their work 
with the housing projects. To 
show the UCP, Inc.'s apprecia- 
tion for the IBT’s work on the 
housing projects, Jackie will be 
honored with the “UCP Humani- 
tarian Award” at a dinner in his 
honor on November 5, 1987. 

In his comprehensive report 
to the Board, General President 
Jackie Presser reviewed the 
projects, programs, and activi- 
ties which have demanded his 
time and attention over the past 
few months. 

A busy travel schedule for 
various meetings and speaking 
engagements took the General 
President to Chicago, IL, in 
February, to attend and address 
the 21st Area Conference meet- 
ing of the Central Conference of 
Teamsters, and again in March, 
to attend the Joint Area Freight 
Committee meeting. This Com- 
mittee reviews all the issues 
and problems of concern to the 
freight membership. 

Jackie further reported on the 
various other meetings he has 


The Teamster General Executive Board held its second quarterly meeting 


held on issues of crucial con- 
cern to the Union. These in- 
cluded: 

® Screen Extras Guild (SEG) 
merger talks, which resulted in 
an overwhelming vote by SEG 
members of 2,951 to 311 in favor 
of affiliation with the Team- 
sters. This will bring some 6,700 
new members into the IBT. 

@ Status reports on Local 
912's strike against the Watson- 
ville Canning and Frozen Food 
Company in California, which 
was finally settled on March 6, 
1987, after 18 long months of 
hardship and determination. 
The strike, Jackie noted, was a 
classic example of unionism at 


Vice President Robert Holmes (left), 
confers with General President 
Presser (right), as Vice President Ar- 
nie Weinmeister looks on. 
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its best, with not one striker 
crossing the picket line. 
Throughout the ordeal, he told 
the Board, Teamster support 
was there, with food, funds, 
clothing, and encouragement. 
The General President ex- 
pressed high praise for the ded- 
icated members of Local 912, 
Watsonville, CA, who turned a 
difficult situation into “one of 
the finest moments in this 
union's history.” 


@ A March 19, 1987, meeting 
at International Headquarters 
in Washington, DC, calling to- 
gether officials from the Union's 
cement, concrete, and construc- 


Pictured left to right are International Trustees R.V. Durham, and Ben 
Leal, with Vice Presidents Don Peters, and Don West. 


tion materials locals to examine 
problems within the industry. 
The meeting was sparked by 
concerns over the 10-month-old 
strike by Local 769, Miami, FL, 
against Tarmac, PLC., a British 
firm with numerous operations 
in the U.S. that manufactures 
quarry and building products. 
Tarmac, Jackie reported, has 
steadfastly rejected the local’s 
attempts to renegotiate a con- 
tract and to settle disagree- 
ments, instead bringing in ne- 
gotiators with reputations as 
union-busters. The meeting at 
headquarters began an initia- 
tive to head off the beginning of 
a trend in this direction that 


International Vice Presidents (left to right) Don Peters, Don West, Robert 


Holmes, and Ed Lawson. 
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General Secretary-Treasurer Wel- 
don L. Mathis (left), speaks with In- 
ternational Vice Presidents Harold 
Friedman (center), and Maury 
Schurr. 


could spread across the nation 
in the months and years ahead, 
Jackie explained. 

The General President also 
told the Board that he had initi- 
ated two important surveys, one 
already begun and another 
which will soon get underway. 
The first involves polling Team- 
ster Trade Divisions and Trade 
Conferences to identify the 
number of members working in 
various industries or trades and 
their job classifications. The 
other survey will focus specifi- 
cally on the Automotive Divi- 
sion, to identify locals and indi- 
viduals involved in jobs at 
various dealerships, tire shops, 
body and repair shops, paint 
shops, car rental agencies, and 
as miscellaneous car and truck 
mechanics. It has been 17 years 
since the IBT last surveyed this 
group of members, Jackie 
noted, and a renewed emphasis 
on this division would begin 
with the survey and analysis of 
its results. 

During his report to the GEB, 
the General President also sum- 
marized recent activities of the 
IBT’s various in-house depart- 
ments, including Communica- 
tions, Governmental Affairs, 
Legislative, Research, Educa- 
tion, Safety and Health, Orga- 
nizing, Economics, and the In- 
formation Center. 

He also updated the Board on 
key developments within the 
Airline, Warehouse, Public Em- 
ployees’, and Industrial Trades 
Divisions. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Following Jackie's report, 
members of the General Execu- 
tive Board received a detailed 
report on the union's finances 
from General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Weldon Mathis. 

In other action, the Board: 

@ Was updated on details of 
proposed legislation which 
seeks to mandate drug and al- 
cohol testing for individuals in 
the transportation industries. 
GEB members were given a 
summary of the IBT’s recent tes- 


Dan Darrow 


timony before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation, opposing 
random drug testing, and call- 
ing for safeguards that will pro- 
tect workers’ rights in this 
hotly-debated issue. 

®@ Screened a new 15-minute 
film just completed by the Com- 
munications Department on 
women in the workplace, a pro- 
duction which emphasized the 
IBT’s concern for women workers 
as evidenced by the first-ever 


“Teamster Conference on Women 
in the Workplace” held in Dallas, 
TX, last November. This film will 
soon be available to members on 
Y," video cassette. 

® Heard reports from General 
Counsel John Climaco; Director 
of the Legislative Department 
Dave Sweeney; Director of the 
Parcel and Small Package Trade 
Division Dan Darrow; Director of 
the Newspaper Drivers Division 
Carmen Parise; and Director of 
Communications Duke Zeller. 


John Joyce (at Right) 


Bill Hogan, Jr., and Larry Parker 
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Congress Overrides President's 
Veto on Highway Bill 


espite a personal appeal 
D by President Reagan, the 

U.S. Senate reversed an 
earlier vote.and decided to ov- 
erride the veto of a highway 
and mass transit authorization 
bill. 

Passage of this legislation is 
vital to the livelihoods of over 
800,000 American construction 
workers. This bill would pro- 
vide for more than $87.9 billion 
to fund the construction of our 
nation’s highways and to assist 
in the operation of our nation’s 
mass transit programs. This bill 
directly employs thousands of 
Teamster members in the con- 
struction industry. Additionally, 
countless other Teamsters are 
employed in industries that are 
indirectly related to highways 
or mass transit. 

Senate action on this legisla- 
tion followed an overwhelming 
vote in favor of override of the 
veto by the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. Because of the se- 
rious effect that this legislation 
has on Teamster members, 
General President Jackie 
Presser utilized the TITAN sys- 
tem to notify every Teamster lo- 
cal of the pending vote in the 
Senate. 

In addition to the TITAN mes- 
sage, Presser also sent out a 
telegram to Congressmen and 
Senators voicing his concerns 
about the issue and urging 
them to override the President's 
veto. 

In his message to Teamster 
locals, General President 
Presser stressed the importance 
of this bill to the nation as a 
whole and to Teamsters in par- 
ticular. Reaction to this mes- 
sage from the General Presi- 
dent was swift and to the point. 
Senators from all over the coun- 
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try reported to IBT legislative 
Representatives that they had 
heard directly from their re- 
gional Teamster Local Union or 


he House Ways and 
i Means Committee has 
completed its action on 
an omnibus trade reform 
package. This legislation is 
based on the overall trade 
bill that passed the House 
last year by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. While it is en- 
couraging to see the House 
begin action on this needed 
legislation, it is disappoint- 
ing to see the Ways and 
Means Committee vote to 
continue the present trade 
system. 

During committee consid- 
eration, the IBT and other 
labor organizations foughtto 
restore a key section to the 
bill. This section would make 
denial of basic worker 
rights—for example, mini- 
mum wage, child labor pro- 
tections, overtime pay—a 
basis for U.S. trade sanctions 
against offending countries. 

Another major deficiency 
of the bill is the lack of a 
mechanism which would 
bring exports and imports 
into a closer balance. This 
approach will be offered as 
a floor amendment by Con- 
gressman Richard Ge- 
phardt (D-MO), and is viewed 
as critical to assuring fair 
trading practices from for- 


Trade Reform Heats 
Up in the House 


Joint Council. This grass roots 
effort can be credited with sav- 
ing this year’s construction pro- 
gram. 


eign countries. 

The overall trade reform 
effort has received more at- 
tention than other trade in- 
itiatives, but a variety of 
bills have been introduced 
proposing solutions to other 
facets of our trade deficit. 

Congressman Tommy Rob- 
inson (D-AR) has introduced 
the Fair Trade Wage Act. 
This legislation, which is 
endorsed by the IBT, im- 
poses stiff trade restrictions 
on goods produced by U.S. 
multinationals paying sub- 
standard wages. The bill 
also denies tax deductions 
and shelters to American 
companies that close U.S. 
industries and re-open them 
in foreign countries. 

Another piece of legisla- 
tion has been introduced by 
Congressman Dennis Hertel 
(D-MI). H.R. 1694 would pre- 
vent the Department of De- 
fense from purchasing for- 
eign-made vehicles. As was 
reported in last month's [n- 
ternational Teamster, this 
legislation was introduced 
as a result of a complaint 
that the International's Leg- 
islative and Governmental 
Affairs Departments made 
to members: of the House 
Armed Services Committee. 


Brewery Conference Develops 
Blueprint for Action 


it.... The Teamsters Brew- 

ery and Soft Drink Work- 
ers Conference, U.S.A. and 
Canada, is gearing up for a 
major “damn-the-torpedoes” 
type of organizing offensive 
with the Adolph Coors Compa- 
ny’s new facility in Virginia's 
Shenandoah Valley. Coors’ 
anti-unionism could possibly be 
coming to an end, at long last. 

International Vice President 
Joe Trerotola, Director of the 
Eastern Conference of Team- 
sters, called an emergency 
meeting in Arlington, VA, on 
March 10, 1987, bringing to- 
gether Eastern Conference 
brewery and beer distribution 
locals and the Brewery and Soft 
Drink Conference to decide ex- 
actly what to do about this 
looming menace to unionism, 
which was set to start operating 
on April 1, 1987. 

Local 29, Crozet, VA, near 
Elkton, VA, has had an organiz- 
ing operation underway since 
January of this year. The local's 
Secretary-Treasurer, William E. 
“Ernie” Smith, and Vince Mur- 
phy, Staff Organizer with the 
Brewery and Soft Drink Workers 
Conference, have been on the 
scene in Elkton with an organiz- 
ing office. They've been getting 
the word out to prospective 
workers at the plant that they 
have someone to turn to, other 
than the Coors family. 

Trerotola and Conference Di- 
rector Charles Klare have been 
assured of the full support of 
Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser and the entire 
General Executive Board in put- 
ting a union lable on the Coors 
product and making the brewer 
a union operation under the 
banner of the Teamsters Union. 
Coors is the only brewer of na- 
tionally sold beer that is non- 
union, and the IBT wants that 


L: there be no doubt about 
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Pictured left to right are: Charles Klare, Conference Director; Mike Mar- 


kowitz, International Representative; Fleming Campbell, Executive Assist- 
ant to Vice President Trerotola; Bill Young, Executive Asssistant to the 
Director of the Brewery Conference; and Vince Murphy, Staff Organizer. 


distinction to become a thing of 
the past. 

Coors’ management claims 
that the company is not anti- 
union, but the company has 
managed, ever since 1977, to 
foil any and all attempts by its 
employees to seek union repre- 
sentation. Additionally, there 
has been a nationwide orga- 
nized labor boycott of Coors, 
backed by the AFL-CIO, since 
1977. It was back in 1977 that 
members of Brewery Workers 
Local 366 struck the Golden, 
CO, firm over issues including 
forced search and seizure in ad- 
dition to mandatory polygraph 
tests on political, union, and re- 
ligious beliefs. Four years ago, 
the Teamsters General Execu- 
tive Board unanimously 
adopted a motion for a national 
boycott of Coors Beer and later 
extended the successful boy- 
cott. The boycott remains in ef- 
fect nationally. Additionally, 
numerous civil rights, religious, 
women's, student's, and envi- 
ronmental groups also have 
protested the company’s poli- 
cies and the Coors family’s po- 
litical beliefs and activities. 

And now, the Adolph Coors 
Company is trying to invade 


the east coast states with its 
non-union beer. Coors selected 
a rural site outside of Elkton, in 
the historic Shenandoah Valley, 
to build its new packaging and 
warehousing operation. Their 
intentions are to ship beer in 
from Golden, CO, in glass-lined 
railroad cars and to package 
the beer in cans, bottles, and 
kegs at the Elkton facility. From 
there, Coors expects to pene- 
trate the east coast market, in- 
cluding the New York metropol- 
itan area, the world’s largest, 
single, consumer market for 
beer. Such an invasion is a di- 
rect attack upon the heavily un- 
ionized, firmly established mar- 
ket of Anheuser Busch, 
Heileman, Miller, Stroh’s and 
Pabst. And the Elkton plant 
could easily be converted into a 
major brewing facility. In- 
formed observers are saying 
that the die has already been 
cast for the east coast and that 
all easterners will soon be hav- 
ing an unpasteurized brew 
among their beer selections. 
The observers are also saying 
that the beer could gather a lot 
of dust on store shelves. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Dilemma Will Be Resolved 


The “Catch 22” for the Team- 
sters Union concerning the new 
Coors plant is the urgency of 
organizing the plant while con- 
tinuing, and even heating up, 
the nationwide boycott. This di- 
lemma is the reason for the ur- 
gent meeting of the Eastern 
Conference locals with the 
Brewery Conference. The March 
meeting was also intended to 
develop a consensus as to what 
strategies to use with respect to 


Coors. 

Trerotola was represented at 
the meeting by his Executive 
Assistant, Fleming Campbell, 
and by Mike Markowitz, Inter- 
national Representative with 
the Eastern Conference. They 
and Charlie Klare summarized 
all of the developments con- 
cerning Coors with the brewery 
local delegates and emphasized 
the seriousness of the new fa- 
cility to Teamsters throughout 
the East Coast. They invited in- 
put from all the brewery and 


beer distribution locals’ experts 
for resolving the problem fairly. 

All but one Eastern Confer- 
ence brewery local and all but 
one Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters Joint Council were 
represented at the meeting, so 
the discussions were lively and 
provided insight on almost ev- 
ery facet of the dilemma. 

It's a truly complex issue, but 
a solution exists. The meeting 
in Arlington, VA, was one of the 
most important steps in arriving 
at that solution. 


Supreme Court Approves California 
Pregnancy Disability Leave Law 


and Loan Association vs. 

Guerra, the U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld a California law 
which requires employers to 
grant pregnant employees up to 
four months unpaid disability 
leave, and to reinstate those 
employees when they are ready 
to return to work. The Court re- 
jected the employer's argument 
that the California law is incon- 
sistent with Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Title VII prohibits discrimina- 
tion in employment on the basis 
of race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin. In 1976, the Su- 
preme Court ruled that discrim- 
ination on the basis of preg- 
nancy was not sex discrimination 
within the meaning of Title VII. 
In response to the Court's rul- 
ing, Congress passed the Preg- 
nancy Discrimination Act of 
1978 (PDA). The PDA, an 
amendment of Title VII, ex- 
pressly provides that sex dis- 
crimination includes discrimi- 
nation on the basis of 
pregnancy, childbirth, or re- 
lated medical conditions. 

As amended by the PDA, Title 
VII prohibits employment dis- 
crimination on the basis of 
pregnancy or related condi- 
tions. A woman therefore can- 


I: California Federal Savings 
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not be fired, or denied a job or 
promotion, merely because she 
is pregnant or has had an abor- 
tion. Usually a pregnant 
woman cannot be forced to go 
on maternity leave if she is 
able to work; nor can an em- 
ployer require her to stay on 
leave for a predetermined 
length of time after childbirth. 
If other employees who take 
disability leave, are given their 
jobs back when they are able to 
work again, the employer must 
do the same for women who 
take leave for pregnancy or re- 
lated conditions. 

A woman unable to work for 
pregnancy-related reasons is 
entitled to sick leave and disa- 
bility benefits on the same 
terms as employees unable to 
work for other medical reasons. 
Any health insurance provided 
must cover expenses for preg- 
nancy-related conditions on the 
same basis as expenses for 
other medical conditions. How- 
ever, health insurance need not 
cover expenses arising from 
abortion except where the life 
of the mother would be endan- 
gered if the fetus were carried 
to term, or where medical com- 
plications have arisen from 
abortion. 

In contrast to Title VII, which 


mandates equal treatment of 
pregnancy and other disabili- 
ties, California law requires an 
employer to have a disability 
leave policy for pregnancy even 
if it has none for any other dis- 
abilities. The issue raised in 
Guerra was whether Title VII 
forbids preferential, as well as 
less favorable treatment of 
pregnant women. 

The Supreme Court concluded 
that Title VII cannot be read to 
require absolute neutrality with 
respect to pregnancy. It ruled 
that by enacting the PDA, Con- 
gress intended.”to construct a 
floor beneath which pregnancy 
disability benefits may not 
drop—not a ceiling above 
which they may not rise.” 

At least eight states have 
statutes similar to the Califor- 
nia pregnancy disability leave 
law, including: Connecticut, 
Hawaii, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Montana, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, and Washington. Con- 
gress is currently considering a 
nationwide measure that would 
require employers of 15 or more 
workers to grant both male and 
female employees up to 18 
weeks unpaid leave over a 24- 
month period for the birth, 
adoption, or serious illness of a 
child. 


IBT Testifies on Random Testing 


n April 9, 1987, the IBT 
Oo presented strong opposi- 

tion to “any type of ran- 
dom testing for drugs or alco- 
hol,” in testimony before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Appearing before the Com- 
mittee on behalf of General 
President Jackie Presser, Inter- 
national Trustee and IBT Direc- 
tor of Safety and Health R.V. 
Durham addressed the role that 
collective bargaining plays in 
seeking to ensure “a maximum 
level of respect for individual 
rights.” 

Durham said that “Many em- 
ployers...are introducing drug 
test programs in various forms. 
Frankly, many of these em- 
ployer-introduced programs 
don't adequately protect work- 
ers from having these programs 
administered in an arbitrary or 
discriminatory way. Many don’t 
have adequate safeguards to 
protect workers from being dis- 
ciplined unfairly. Most don’t do 
enough to ensure the accuracy 
of the lab tests. 

“In view of these problems,” 
the IBT's Safety and Health Di- 
rector emphasized, “The union 
is the workers’ only real de- 
fense: we have to bargain on 
these issues to protect the inter- 
ests of our members.” 

One area in which the Team- 
sters Union has been success- 
ful, Durham noted, is in con- 
vincing employers that random 
testing and other forms of arbi- 
trary testing are not the solu- 
tions to substance abuse prob- 
lems in the workplace. 
“Random testing is a wholly un- 
reasonable and unjustifiable in- 
trusion on an individual's right 
to privacy....The Teamsters 
Union,” he stressed, “remains 
unalterably opposed to any 
type of random testing for drugs 
or alcohol.” 

Durham said that the IBT be- 
lieves, rather, that “probable 
suspicion and recurrent testing 
provide adequate deterrents in 
preventing substance abuse in 
the workplace.” He pointed out 
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R.V. Durham (left), IBT Safety and 
Health Director; and Arthur H. 
Bunte, Jr. (right), President, TMI, 
testify before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee on random testing. 


that, in 1985, the Teamsters ne- 
gotiated drug and alcohol test- 
ing provisions into the National 
Master Freight Agreement 
(NMFA). “For people like com- 
mercial truck drivers, we sup- 
port periodic testing for sub- 
stance abuse as part of their 
periodic overall physical 
exam,” or where there is “prob- 
able suspicion” of drug use 
based on specific personal ob- 
servations that the employer 
can describe. 

The union negotiated very 
specific contract language on 
drug testing in the NMFA which 
effectively protects workers’ 
rights, Durham explained. “The 
NMFA program mandates strict 
chain-of-possession require- 
ments to guard against having 
a sample tampered with or 
adulterated in any way....In ad- 
dition, in the event of an initial 
positive test, state-of-the-art 
tests are required to ensure that 
no employee is disciplined on 
the basis of a false-positive 
test. 

“,...A critical part of the 
NMFA program, and of any 
drug testing program, is the es- 
tablishment of a rigorous pro- 
gram for approving laboratories 
to perform these tests,” the 
IBT’s testimony continued. 

Durham told the Committee 
that the approval process for 
the National Master Freight 


Agreement is so selective that, 
of those labs applying over a 
period of three years, “only 
seven have been approved to 
do either screening tests in con- 
junction with DOT physical ex- 
ams, or blood tests for probable 
suspicion of on-the-job impair- 
ment.” Only two labs have 
been approved for both kinds of 
testing. 

“We believe the federal gov- 
ernment has an obligation to 
establish a proficiency testing 
network for laboratories to en- 
sure good quality control, espe- 
cially if the federal government 
mandates widespread drug 
testing of workers in the trans- 
portation industries,” the Safety 
and Health Director urged. 
",...We believe that only federal 
minimum standards for accu- 
racy and quality control can 
prevent potential abuses and 
ensure employer and employee 
confidence in the accuracy of 
test results. The International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters 
strongly urges Congress to en- 
act this type of legislation.” 

“We in the Teamsters Union,” 
Durham stated, “know that 
abuse of alcohol and drugs is a 
major problem in American so- 
ciety today. As an important, 
socially responsible American 
labor union, we feel that we 
clearly have a role to play in 
the battle against substance 
abuse. 

“And we are playing an ac- 
tive role in: education, rehabili- 
tation, and testing,” he added. 
The union's role in protecting 
workers’ rights is an equally 
important concern and, as Dur- 
ham’'s testimony emphasized, 
one the Teamsters Union is 
dedicated to protecting. 

Trucking Management, Inc., 
(TMI) the nation’s largest nego- 
tiating group for the trucking 
companies, also testified before 
the Committee. Art Bunte, Jr., 
President of TMI, stated that his 
organization strongly opposed 
random drug testing for truck 
drivers. 
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Testifying on Trucking Deregulation 


Canadian Conference Seeks 
Legislative Reform 


anadian Conference Di- 
Oe Ed Lawson recently 

gave testimony before the 
House of Commons Standing 
Committee on Transport study- 
ing legislation to deregulate 
Canada's trucking industry. In 
an hour-long appearance before 
the committee, he outlined the 
devastating impact of deregula- 
tion on the U.S. trucking indus- 
try and its employees. 

Citing a doubling of the num- 
ber of carriers since deregula- 
tion began, Lawson noted that 
the negative impact was en- 
tirely predictable in a market 
that could barely sustain its ex- 
isting players. “Carriers were 
forced to engage in cut-throat 
competition to maintain their 
market share,” he said, “with 
the result that more than 70 ma- 
jor Teamster carriers, with reve- 
nues of $4.8 billion and 105,000 
employees, went out of busi- 
ness. Understandably, we do 
not welcome the prospect of 
having these same difficulties 
imported into the Canadian 
trucking industry.” 

In urging the Canadian legis- 
lators to avoid a repeat of the 
same mistakes made by their 
American counterparts, Lawson 
invited the Committee to attend 
a comprehensive briefing ses- 
sion at the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters’ Washing- 
ton, DC, headquarters. “We'll 
arrange for you to learn about 
the deregulation disaster first 
hand from unemployed Team- 
sters, from our representatives 
on the Hill, and from company 
executives who have been 
forced into bankruptcy,” he said 
in extending the invitation. 

The Teamsters’ appearance 
before the committee pointed 
out key differences between the 
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International Vice President Ed 
Lawson, Canadian Conference Di- 
rector, testifies before the House of 
Commons Standing Committee on 
Transport. 


United States and Canadian 
regulatory systems as well as 
the legislative systems of the 
two countries. 

While Canadian trucking reg- 
ulations were modeled on the 
U.S. system, their enforcement 
has been increasingly lax since 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (ICC) began to deregu- 
late in the United States. As a 
result, even though regulations 
are still in place, the 80’s have 
been an era of major growth in 
illegal trucking, double-breast- 
ing, mergers, acquisitions and 
restructuring of the Canadian 
trucking industry in preparation 
for full-scale deregulation legis- 
lation. 

Making this situation still 
worse is the huge majority en- 
joyed by the Federal Conserva- 
tive Government, which en- 
sures that legislation will be 
passed once the government in- 
troduces it. Because govern- 
ment members vote along strict 
party lines on almost all issues, 
U.S.-style lobbying of individ- 


ual politicians is simply not a 
viable option in Canada. 

Recognizing these realities, 
Canadian Teamsters’ testimony 
keyed on the safety impact of 
deregulation. Conference Direc- 
tor Lawson zeroed in on the un- 
fair cost advantage that the 
flood of new owners-operators 
will enjoy by way of driving ex- 
cess hours and deferring rou- 
tine maintenance on their 
equipment. He argued that this 
unfair advantage could be elim- 
inated by simply delaying de- 
regulation until a new National 
Safety Code for motor carriers 
is in place and operational. 

The Canadian Conference is 
currently participating with 
government and industry offi- 
cials in developing the Safety 
Code and expects it to be oper- 
ational by late 1989. Properly 
enforced, it will remove “gyp- 
pos” and other safety-compro- 
mising truckers from Canadian 
highways. 

Assisting Director Lawson in 
making the case for increased 
safety and regulatory reform 
were Conference Executive As- 
sistant Robert Robichaud and 
Conference Research Director 
Ron Douglas. With the help of 
Research from the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters’ staff, 
they gave the committee a com- 
prehensive review of the deteri- 
orating U.S. accident and safety 
experience under deregulation, 
as well as an update on the de- 
velopment of the new National 
Safety Code aimed at curbing 
these same abuses in Canada. 

The Teamsters’ testimony was 
well received by the committee, 
and Lawson expressed opti- 
mism that the IBT’s proposals 
for reform will be taken seri- 
ously. 


Right-To-Work Defeated in 


Oklahoma and New Mexico 


Shown here discussing the proposed right-to-work legislation are (left to 
right); Larry Garner, Secretary-Treasurer, Local 516, Muskogee, OK; Cole- 
man Davis, President and Business Agent, Local 523, Tulsa, OK; Leo Snow, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Local 886, Oklahoma City, OK; and Charlie Thomp- 
son, President, Local 886. 
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Local 523 Teamsters join the fight against right-to-work in Oklahoma. 


Hundreds of Oklahoma Teamsters gathered at the Oklahoma State House 
to show their opposition to the right-to-work legislation. 
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ight-to-work was success- 
fully fought off during 
March in both Oklahoma 
and New Mexico. These victo- 
ries, it is hoped, will make it 
clear to right-to-work advocates 
that the people of this country 
are not interested in such a 
law. 


Oklahoma 


In Oklahoma, it was team ef- 
fort that kept the legislation 
from passing the state’s House 
of Representatives. After 
months of preparation, Team- 
sters were ready when the 
right-to-work legislation, spon- 
sored by State Representative 
Frank Davis, was suddenly at- 
tached to another bill as an 
amendment. 

On the day of the vote, 
hundreds of Oklahoma's Team- 
ster members and their Local 
Union officers were at the State 
House to make known our oppo- 
sition to the legislation. Gen- 
eral President Presser sent Paul 
Locigno, Director of Govern- 
mental Affairs and Wallace 
Clements, Executive Director of 


DRIVE, to assist with the effort. 


Two telegrams, one from the of- 
ficers of the Oklahoma Local 
Unions and the other from Gen- 
eral President Presser were sent 
to each member of the House of 
Representatives outlining our 
reasons for opposing the legis- 
lation. 

By a final vote of 43-50, the 
Oklahoma legislature voted 
against a right-to-work law. It 
was clear to all that the Team- 
sters’ new political might 
through the DRIVE program, 
and the hard work by the many 
in Oklahoma in preparation for 
this legislative fight, really 
paid off! 

Special thanks goes to Okla- 
homa House of Representatives 
Majority Floor Leader, Guy 
Davis, Representative Mike 
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IBT Director of Governmental Af- 
fairs Paul Locigno (right), is pic- 
tured with Representative Ron 
Glenn (left), of the Oklahoma Gen- 
eral Assembly. Glenn is a member 
of Local 886, Oklahoma City, OK. 


Murphy, Representative Jim 
Glover, Representative Gary 
Stottlemyre, Representative Don 
Ross and Representative Don 
McCorkell. All were of great 
help in defeating this legisla- 
tion. Recognition is also in or- 
der for Charlie Murphy, DRIVE 
Field Representative for 25 
years, who came out of retire- 
ment to help beat this legisla- 
tion in Oklahoma. 

Because the Oklahoma House 
of Representatives defeated the 
right-to-work legislation, they 
are barred from considering it 
again for the rest of this ses- 
sion. However, there remains a 
chance that the Oklahoma leg- 
islature will put to a public vote 
the choice of whether to have a 
right-to-work law. 


New Mexico 


Despite a Right-to-Work Bill 
passing in the State Senate, po- 
litical squabbling and intense 
pressure from the Teamsters in 
New Mexico, kept the legisla- 


John Doern (left), Business ram 
Local 886, Oklahoma City, OK, dis- 
cusses the proposed right-to-work 
legislation with Local 886 members. 
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Local 886 caiibens gathered at the Oklahoma State Capital to pistes the 


right-to-work legislation. 


tion from a final vote in the 
House of Representatives. The 
National Right-to-Work Commit- 
tee had targeted New Mexico 
and had put a great deal of re- 
sources into that effort. How- 


the National 1 Right ae : 


- Committee. This organiza 


ever, their over-zealous ap- 


proach alienated a number of 


state legislators, keeping it 


from a final vote and passage. 
The New Mexico legislature 


adjourned March 21, 1987. 
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tives are questionable, and 
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is — alive forever.” 


Cheers break out when the election results are announced. Over 40 stew- 
ards, members, and staff rallied in front of the RPS building to show 


support. 


victory, the first group of 

Roadway Package System 
delivery drivers voted for Team- 
ster representation by Local 
299, Detroit, MI. The 3 to 1 vote 
margin was especially gratify- 
ing since it was a hard-fought 
campaign and the first victory 
the Teamsters have had in or- 
ganizing a non-union subsidi- 
ary of a company under the 
Teamster Master Freight Agree- 
ment. 

The first major obstacle Local 
299 had to overcome was the 
Company's assertion that the 
drivers were “independent con- 


[: an important organizing 


Local 299 Organizer Don Smith 
(left), and General Organizer Jerry 
Schmidt give the thumbs up victory 
sign directly after the ballots were 
counted. 
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tractors” who buy their trucks 
and then “lease” them back to 
Roadway Package System 
(RPS). Under the National Labor 
Relations Act, independent con- 
tractors are not considered “em- 
ployees” and are, therefore, in- 


eligible for union representation. 


In a hearing before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB), Local 299’s attorney 
proved that the supervisory con- 
trol imposed on RPS drivers by 
company managers meant that 
these drivers were really “em- 
ployees” after all. The Regional 
Director of the NLRB in Detroit, 
therefore, ordered that a repre- 


RPS EMPLOYEES. 
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sentation election be sched- 
uled. Roadway tried to block 
the election by appealing this 
decision to the NLRB in Wash- 
ington, DC. Their appeal was 
denied, however, and the elec- 
tion took place on March 20, 
1987, as scheduled. 

Roadway continued to oppose 
the Teamsters organizing efforts 
through the day of the election. 
Their opposition took the form 
of anti-union literature, captive 
audience meetings, one-on-one 
meetings between supervisors 
and drivers, expanding the bar- 
gaining unit by 50%, and the 
discharge of six key union sup- 
porters. 

Roadway’s fear tactics back- 
fired, however, as Local 299 ral- 
lied the support of RPS drivers 
with the assistance of their 
membership, the discharged 
employees, the Central Confer- 
ence, and the IBT Organizing 
Department. Teamster members 
from Airborne, Emery, Road- 


Jerry Schmidt, General Organizer from the International Organizing De- 
partment, addresses a group of RPS drivers and Local 299 stewards at the 
“Countdown to Victory” meeting. 
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way, UPS, and other companies, 
attended organizing meetings 
where they explained the bene- 
fits of Teamster representation. 
These dedicated members also 
made phone calls to all RPS 
drivers two days before the 
election, put out a special leaf- 
let, and rallied outside the RPS 
building on election eve to 
show their support. Local 299 
President Ron Owens com- 
mended the membership, say- 
ing, “They knew the effect this 
non-union company was having 
on their own livelihoods and 
they did a terrific job in helping 
us win this campaign.” 

Also playing instrumental 
roles in the victory were Gen- 
eral Organizer Jerry Schmidt 
and Richard Leebove from Rob- 
ert Holmes’ office of the Central 
Conference of Teamsters. 
Schmidt helped to formulate 
and implement many of the 


St 


RPS drivers, Teamster stewards, and staff celebrate the election victory. 
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General Organizer Jerry Schmidt (left), thanks a Local 299 steward for his 


assistance in the campaign. 


successful campaign strategies, 
while Leebove handled many of 
the public relations aspects of 

the campaign in the final days. 


In a related victory for the 
Union, the Regional Director of 
the NLRB issued a complaint al- 
leging that RPS unlawfully dis- 
charged four of the six employ- 
ees. The other two discharges 
are still under investigation 
and we expect a similar com- 
plaint to be issued shortly. At 
the conclusion of the NLRB’s 
proceedings, we expect to have 
all six drivers reinstated with 
full back pay. 


Hailing the victory as an im- 
portant step in organizing 
Roadway Package System na- 
tionwide, General President 
Jackie Presser called upon all 
local unions with an RPS facil- 
ity in their jurisdiction to imme- 
diately begin organizing RPS 
employees. Organizing Direc- 
tor, Vicki Saporta, reports that 
local unions have enthusiasti- 
cally responded since most had 
already received calls during 
the year from RPS drivers seek- 
ing the benefits of Teamster 
representation. 


Bakery Industry/Teamster Labor 
Conference Held 


embers of the mid-At- 
M lantic region of the Bak- 

ing Industry and Team- 
ster Labor Conference (BITLC) 
met for the first time on March 
26, 1987, in Washington, DC, to 
discuss labor-management rela- 
tions within the Baking Indus- 
try. At this Mid-Atlantic Confer- 
ence, issues and problems of 
mutual concern were discussed, 
along with the four major prob- 
lem areas that affect BITLC the 
most. They are: medical cost 
management; substance abuse; 
driver safety; and control of 
missing baskets and trays 
(COMBAT). 

The half-day meeting was 
chaired by the Co-chairman of 
BITLC Jim Houston and BITLC 
Executive Committee members 
which included IBT Executive 
Assistant to the General Presi- 
dent Robert Flynn, and IBT 
Chairman of the Teamsters Na- 
tional Bakery Conference Rob- 
ert Meidel. Much discussion 
and deliberation was done by 
the 20 or so members in attend- 
ance on how labor and man- 
agement can work together in 
making the workforce and the 
workplace more productive enti- 
ties. These BITLC committee 
members explained where the 
leadership of this labor/industry 
conference is going and with 
which areas the mid-Atlantic 
region should be most con- 
cerned. 

The first area of mutual con- 
cern is Medical Cost Manage- 
ment. BITLC is now providing 
assistance to achieve an opera- 
tional consensus on medical 
cost management. This will in- 
volve reviewing and selecting 
cost management options, com- 
municating with members, and 
implementing medical cost 
management provisions. 

The second issue of concern 
to BITLC is substance abuse. 
The Baking Industry and Team- 
ster Labor Conference joins 
with all North Americans in 
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awareness and concern that the 
use of illegal drugs and the 
abuse of alcohol imposes tre- 
mendous costs on our societies. 

BITLC acknowledges that nei- 
ther its companies, nor its em- 
ployees, are immune from 
harmful involvement with drugs 
and alcohol. Therefore, BITLC 
has made the issue of sub- 
stance abuse a priority concern 
and they are: 

@ Working with the baking 
industry and Teamster member- 
ship to develop model programs 
of substance use and abuse, 
prevention, intervention, and 
treatment access; 

® Sponsoring and providing 
technical assistance to pilot 
programs implemented by the 
membership; and 

@ Publishing the results of pi- 
lot programs and other guid- 
ance for the consideration and 
use of all members. 

The third area of serious con- 
cern to all is driver safety. The 
suggestion of a driver safety 
training course would be imple- 
mented for the driver/salesmen 
on their bakery routes. This 
would teach and train the driv- 
ers the basic knowledge, atti- 
tude, and skills to perform their 
jobs consistent with the indus- 
try’s and the Teamsters’ com- 
mittment to employee and pub- 
lic safety. 

In the proposed course, the 
following topics would be cov- 
ered: orientation of the baking 
industry; vehicle operations; de- 
fensive driving; and personal 
and public safety. 


Members of the mid-Atlantic region 


This course includes an in- 
structor's manual that provides 
reading references, handouts 
for participants covering major 
content areas, a video tape, 
and a training course evalua- 
tion form. 

The fourth and final area of 
concern is COMBAT. The COM- 
BAT Task Force is making every 
effort to stem the flow of dollars 
resulting from these losses. It is 
studying a wide range of possi- 
bilities, including development 
of internal inventory control 
systems, new state laws, a 
clearinghouse for information 
on missing baskets and trays, 
and new container marking 
guidelines for manufacturers. A 
key element of COMBAT is an 
educational program aimed at 
making everyone in the indus- 
try—and our customers—aware 
of the problem. 

Other issues discussed at the 
BITLC Mid-Atlantic Conference 
were the bi-monthly newsletter, 
which has served as the com- 
munications link to, and 
among, our members, including 
the more than 200 Teamster lo- 
cal unions with baking industry 
jurisdiction; and over 200 mem- 
ber companies of the American 
Bakers Association. 

The Teamsters National Bak- 
ery Conference of U.S.A. and 
Canada will be meeting the 
week of August 10, 1987, in Bos- 
ton, MA, and, at this time, the 
Baking Industry and Teamster 
Labor Conference will have 
their next national meeting on 
the issues that face the industry. 


of the Baking Industry and Teamster 


Labor Conference met in Washington, DC, on March 26, 1987. 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 

Teamsters’ National Headquarters Building Corporation and 

Teamsters International, Inc. 

Consolidated Balance Sheet ; 

As at December 31, 1986 | 


GENE! 
Assets — . Lie 
Raiser oy ha aithaisoy sce, Soh ke: wiah A ee SAMY Geos GARE ds, erode UD IRs ts OE NGT ROPER SP Micwr che SRM alls eae $ 4,874,558 
Accounts Receivable—(Less $413,045 Allowance for Doubtful Accounts) .............. 3,924,615. Lic 
PAVEMMOME GE Met Ces Ae vee ehay ies ey che en ate Hapa Nate SSE cones og ter oee eae eae MORE 1,049,522 Ac 
Reormem seme ie a ee ak a AR ete ane 851,279) 
PEG INCU ESSOTS ES, wi. 5 5, fae 0: alee Shaves Say PAN? AR ra Mle Leas bar Semel Sas bs aOR are Seen E A gee wa ere 260,270 ; 
Investments—Book Value (Market Value $60,934,669) (Note 1) ....................00.. 60,085,485. Fu 
Fixed Assets—(At Cost, Less $423,148,181 Accumulated Depreciation) ............... 28,632,339 Un 
VMSA i oleae aks Agena lion atins Mee ART eis REMI ee ict hase Mba sia, dies de Pease deans ind wee RE ee 8 390,009 Pu 
Total Assets—General Fund —...... 1... cc tcc eee e recent cess ceeiees $100,068,077 To 
DEFENU 
IR ctor? 528s sca Spach os 8G Ss “ani ieiaie Lormmacho wads SUSE de ttanake aaNet rcce Me ee che ee as es $ 10,826,194 
Aecriie di INCOM e racists Say) 2 2 cee Se eee ert Hn ian Wik oe adh ee La ee cit at 960, 182 . 
Investments—Book Value (Market Value $83,454,039) (Note 1) ...................0000. 84,389,685 
Total Assets—Defense Fund —..... 2.00.16 o ieee cee cette eee ee eens $ 96,176,059 To 
7.) Se 
Total Assets—Combined Funds ............. 2... eee ccc ee eens $196,244,136. To 
| 
Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements | 
1. Summary of Significant Accounting Policies 2. Tax Status 
Method of Accounting—Assets, liabilities, income and The Internal Revenue Service has advised that the Inter- 
expenses are recognized on the accrual basis of ac- national qualifies under Section 501 (c) (5) of the Inter- / 
counting with the exception of per capita and initiation nal Revenue Code and is, therefore, not subject to tax 
fees and out-of-work benefits which are recognized on under present income tax laws. | 
the cash basis of accounting. 
3. Fixed Assets 
nvestments—Securities and notes and mortgages receiv- : : e 
able are recorded at cost and adjusted for amortization At December 31, 1986, fixed assets consisted of: \ 
okcrominen cud dicen Land at headquarters building $ 794,117 
P ; Headquarters building 11,712,895 
Depreciation—Land, building, improvements and equip- Other fixed assets _39,273,508 ( 
ment are carried at cost. Major additions are capital- 51,780,520 
ized while replacements, maintenance and repairs Less: Accumulated depreciation (23, 148, 181) 
which do not improve or extend the lives of the respec- $28,632,339 
tive assets are expensed currently. Depreciation is — 
computed over the estimated useful lives of the related Depreciation expense for the year ended December 31, 
assets by the straight-line method. 1986 totalled $5,102,223. 
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Exhibit “A” 


serpent ca $ 2,528,305 
wiisceae Sg anes 115,785 $ 2,644,090 


Se Reese 97,230,013 
seteilnenacwes 193,974 97,423,987 


$100,068,077 


$ 96,176,059 


$196,244,136 


| Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 


4. Retirement and Pension Plans 


The International provides retirement benefits for em- 
ployees of the International and the Building Corpora- 
tion. Contributions to the plan are based on the advice 
| of consulting actuaries and amounted to $1,436,991 for 
the year ended December 31, 1986. At January 1, 1986, 
. the date of the latest actuarial valuation, the actuarial 
present values of accumulated vested and non-vested 
| plan benefits were $46,845,181 and $2,967,295, respec- 
f tively, and the net assets available for benefits were 
$68,412,964. The assumed rate of return used in deter- 
mining the actuarial present value of accumulated 
plan benefits was 6%. 


Pursuant to a resolution at the 1961 International Con- 
; vention, a multiple-employer pension plan was estab- 
lished for officers and employees of the International's 
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affiliates. Contributions to the plan, amounted to 
$11,549,847 for the year December 31, 1986. The 
amounts are computed by actuaries and approved by 
the General Executive Board of the International, in 
accordance with the authority delegated to the Board 
by the Trust Agreement. At January 1, 1986, the date of 
the latest actuarial valuation, the actuarial present 
values of accumulated vested and non-vested plan 
benefits were $423,514,633 and $26,780,485, respec- 
tively, and the net assets available for benefits were 
$388,028,620. The assumed rate of return used in deter- 
mining the actuarial present value of accumulated 
plan benefits was 6%. 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
Teamsters’ National Headquarters Building Corporation and 
Teamsters International, Inc. Exhibit “B” 
Consolidated Statement of Income, Expenses and Changes in Fund Balance 
General Fund 
Year Ended December 31, 1986 


Operating Income 


Fees 
Per CaplG—-MOmbers ., jikccc.c ai salhew acon vie Mew Meinl ewe ees $ 72,394,212 
LEST os) Rae Ta eae Or ORO tS Sane eae MRT gree Ay RTC BRMN se elt AD, A ___ 680,207 $ 73,024,419 
Other Income 
DLE OP RAS chai ae as eee steele eo te ee eae eee __537,175 
Total Operating Income 73,561,594 
Operating Expenses 
Defense: fund (See: Exhibit (Co) nce de lw a ao es 7,422,098 
Teamster Affiliates Pension Fund (Note 4) ...............000 ce eeeee 11,549,847 
Intl. Fed. Chem., Energy & Gen. Workers Unions ................... 100,000 
Intl. Union of Food & Allied Workers Assn. ........... 0.00000 e cece 77,462 
Organizing Campaign Expense... 05 Foes es Fok wan be 6,304, 146 
Retirement and Family Protection Plan (Note 4) .................0005 1,436,991 
Administrative, Office Gnd 'General os... oii ioccio a ccocsue ssveie’ o sie swiss gyecoteue a's 22,186,683 
Magazine— ‘International Teamster’’*. 24... 6.66 65.5 dc ce eect ads ewes eee 5,644,666 
Legislative and’ Political Education... 050. ero eo lute vate ea a ee ees 2,253,880 
COMET OCOMONG IL Nl ro vant. Sates whch fs eee enh aS mae BRIAN. Mate WR TEs Bh 2,931,827 
Legal Fees, Expenses and Related Costs ...............0 cee ceceeee 2,487,041 
Judgments; Suitsornd Settlements © .....6 3 5 ses. 240 CEES Of ncn aw eias 70,000 
Divisional and Departmental <2 oc: acc. i). 2 ae Sew Uk ol Rae eee aes 15,256,302 
National Headquarters Building's .654 52. Scie o 02 e bee 6 dateane she eee 3,941,494 
REC CINCO Bios. 5 oae Saray OER tema ONES Wate ee He IO ake Ree ee 159,694 
DUPPHOES TOM MESO” Ps g he Ney 5 ROW Te ee ee eee ee koe 669,675 
COBVERNOMTE CRON BO igi eso ia As eee aoe SMe Lia ocety Rb nos eae 5,214,880 87,706,686 
Net Loss from Operations (14,145,092) 
FInGncial Income Mat 5.5 css wicca dine cit ck cade Sw bettas ah, ee ok 5,226,467 
Other Mcomse (Expertise) — Net 33.5 Sous HSS Bee Ss be een 1,076,736 
Excess of Expenses Over Income (7,841,889) 
Fund Balance 
PU UCUIGLEY. U7, EMO ry Saxsele i Shera orn ee Shand no ma cartes eeRAIe he Mee aealtas eek abihaie 105,265,876 
Ai December shy HOSG a oiusuc isc: scclebere ve wischa wie Ae oie Means es Melaka 5) Gls haeeaeee $ 97,423,987 


Exhibit “C” 
Statement of Income, Benefits and Changes in Fund Balance 
Defense Fund 
Year Ended December 31, 1986 


Income 

Per Capita—General Fund (See Exhibit "B”)....................008- $ 7,422,098 

Pinencral Incomes Nee ce CR Le ak Be ee a 7,339,398 

LOss.OR FOre ci EX GHC 5 a555 cise odie omrkuntaters «60. oo cae ONE on (101,423) $ 14,660,073 
Benefits 

(FUROR VVC Be ris Gite Foss be 0 ca actic cor Bide eee PRR a sh ce td we RIE 8,131,725 
Excess of Income Over Benefits 6,528,348 
Fund Balance 

AY January Pinos 7. 9.5. aos. oneal odie dino ais Silene 89,647,711 

Ait December. ols VOSS a secs hdc eo ee ee RA $ 96,176,059 


See Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 
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Official UPS Negotiations Begin 


n Tuesday, April 7, 1987, 
@) the Teamsters United Par- 

cel Service National Ne- 
gotiating Committee presented 
their contract proposals to 
United Parcel Service (UPS), 
thus, officially kicking off nego- 
tiations for a new National 
Agreement. 

At the opening session in Ty- 
sons Corner, VA, General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser, Chairman 
of the Teamsters UPS National 
Negotiating Committee, gave 
the introductory remarks. Ex- 
pressing his outlook on the im- 
pending negotiations, the Gen- 
eral President said, “I am 
optimistic about the forthcom- 
ing talks and confident that we 
can jointly find solutions to the 
problems that face us.” 

Both General President 
Presser and Gerry Regan, 
Chairman of the UPS Negotiat- 
ing Committee, noted that UPS 
has grown from 70,000 employ- 
ees in 1979 to over 110,000 em- 
ployees today; ”... And you 
can't have that kind of growth 
without good employees doing 
a good job for you,” Jackie pro- 
claimed. 

The session proceeded with 
Dan Darrow, Co-chairman of 
the Teamster Committee, clari- 
fying the union's position on is- 
sues contained in the pro- 
posals. 

The Teamsters’ proposals are 


Opening remarks were given by Gerry Regan (left photo, third 


Pictured left to right are: Charlie Young, Roy Morton, and Gerry Regan of 


UPS; and Jackie Presser, Dan Darrow, and Weldon Mathis of the IBT. 


the culmination of five months 
of preparation. In late March, 
after weeks of preliminary talks 
within the Screening Commit- 
tee, with the results of several 
union-conducted surveys among 
the membership and our affili- 
ated locals complete, and a ten- 
tative proposal readied, the 
UPS Two-man Committee met 
in Chicago, IL, with delegates 
from every Teamster local in- 
volved in the UPS talks. 

There, on March 25, 1987, all 
involved in the talks thrashed 
out the issues, amended the 
proposals, where necessary, 
and with unanimous approval, 
sent them back to Washington, 
DC, ready for the start of talks. 


from left), Chairman, UP. 


A sound and reasonable pack- 
age with which to begin negoti- 
ations was complete. 

It is those proposals that are 
now on the bargaining table, 
being spiritedly negotiated by 
the Teamsters’ 38-member com- 
mittee. In other areas around 
the country, concurrent with the 
negotiations of the National 
Agreement, negotiations are 
being conducted in the various 
area supplements. 

Union and employer negotia- 
tors will be meeting weekly and 
with 212 of the Teamsters locals 
involved in the national talks, 
attention is sure to be closely 
focused on the negotiators as 
bargaining proceeds. 


S Negotiating Committee; 


and IBT General President Jackie Presser (right photo, at mike), Chairman, Teamsters United Parcel Service 
National Negotiating Committee; and Dan Darrow (right photo, third from right), Co-chairman. 
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Jackie Rebukes CBS News’ 
Sixty Minutes 
For Misrepresenting Union Truckers 


n March 15, 1987, a CBS 
Ores Sixty Minutes seg- 

ment dealt with truck 
safety in the U.S. and some of 
the issues that surround the 
topic. General President Jackie 
Presser, after viewing the seg- 
ment, addressed the issue of 
truck safety in the following 
well-crafted letter to Sixty Min- 
utes’ anchor Mike Wallace. In 
the letter, Jackie points out 
some of the changes brought on 
with the deregulation of the 
trucking industry in 1980 and 
how the Teamsters are coping 
with the problems brought on 
by these changes. 


Dear Mr. Wallace: 


I watched with great interest 
your recent Sixty Minutes’ seg- 
ment on truck safety in the 
United States. On behalf of the 
hundreds of thousands of Team- 
ster members employed in the 
trucking industry, I congratu- 
late you for airing this segment. 
Truck safety has always been 
one of the highest priorities of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, and Teamster-nego- 
tiated collective bargaining 
agreements in the freight indus- 
try go to great lengths to insure 
the health and safety of Team- 
ster represented employees. 
However, I must take exception 
to the impression created by 
your program that statistical 
problems with truck safety and 
drug and alcohol abuse apply 
to the entire trucking industry. 

Union drivers are safe driv- 
ers. In viewing the film clips 
from the Sixty Minutes’ seg- 
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ment, it appeared that most of 
the trucks placed out of service 
for safety violations were those 
of independent contractors or 
non-union companies. As John 
Goslin, Director of Transporta- 
tion for the Tennessee Public 
Service Commission, pointed 
out, the deregulation of the 
trucking industry in 1980 is a 
direct cause of the increase in 
truck related accidents. Most of 
the new entrants into the truck- 
ing industry since 1980 have 
been independent contractors or 
small non-union companies. As 
Mr. Goslin indicated, “they sim- 
ply can't afford to maintain 
their trucks and hire the quality 
of driver that's necessary to op- 
erate safely.” With the dereg- 
ulation of the trucking industry, 
it has become increasingly 
more difficult for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation's Fed- 
eral Highway Administration to 
enforce existing safety regula- 
tions. For example, it is much 
easier for an FHA inspector to 
go to the terminal of a large 
trucking company to do inspec- 
tions and check log books for a 
substantial number of trucks 
and drivers, in a relatively 
short period of time, than it is 
for him to attempt inspections 
of independent contractors trav- 
eling on the open road, many of 
whom operate from their 
homes, and therefore, have no 
domicile terminal. Moreover, 
since deregulation, Congress 
has been required to pass three 
additional pieces of legislation 
(Surface Transportation Act of 
1982, Motor Carrier Safety Act 
of 1984 and the Commercial Mo- 
tor Vehicle Act of 1986) in an 
unsuccessful attempt to address 
many of the safety problems 


raised in your program, all of 
which are the direct result of 
deregulation. However, neither 
the Administration nor Con- 
gress has seen fit to place the 
burden for truck safety where it 
correctly belongs: on shippers 
and carriers, and not exclu- 
sively on individual truck driv- 
ers. 

Turning now to that portion of 
your segment which dealt with 
driver fatigue, the Teamsters 
Union has always supported 
strict adherence to the Federal 
Highway Administration's log 
book reporting requirements. In 
fact, this Union went to court 
and successfully defeated 
Administration attempts in 1983 
to weaken the drivers’ log book 
reporting requirements. In addi- 
tion, the Teamsters Union was 
instrumental in securing the 
passage of the Commercial Mo- 
tor Vehicle Safety Act of 1986, 
which, as you pointed out, will 
eventually make it unlawful for 
a driver to hold a license in 
more than one State, and im- 
poses serious penalties for op- 
erating a truck while intoxi- 
cated or under the influence of 
a controlled substance. More- 
over, this Act will prevent a 
driver with a driving record 
similar to Orville Ralston’s from 
spreading his violations over 
more than one license to avoid 
suspension or loss of license. 
With regard to drug and alcohol 
abuse problems, the National 
Master Freight Agreement con- 
tains a collectively bargained 
drug and alcohol abuse pro- 
gram which provides for drug 
and alcohol testing in conjunc- 
tion with Department of Trans- 
portation recurrent physicals 
and in situations where man- 
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agement has probable suspi- 
cion of substance abuse. Sur- 
veys conducted by the Union 
indicate that out of 40,000 drug 
and alcohol tests already per- 
formed on drivers pursuant to 
this program, less than one- 
quarter of one percent have re- 
sulted in positive test results. 

In conclusion, although I am 
pleased that Sixty Minutes 
chose to examine this topic, to 
the extent that your segment 
gave the impression that the 
typical Teamster driver oper- 
ates unsafe equipment and 
does so under the influence of 
either drugs and alcohol, it was 
misleading. This was dramati- 
cally pointed out in the closing 
portions of your segment when 
a non-union tractor-trailer sped 
by another tractor-trailer oper- 
ated by a Teamster-represented 
company. As you and Mr. Gos- 
lin indicated, truck safety prob- 
lems have dramatically in- 
creased since deregulation, and 
the subsequent proliferation of 
non-union companies and inde- 
pendent contractors. I can only 
hope that members of Congress 
witnessed your program, as it 
provided dramatic testimony to 
the chaos created in the truck- 
ing industry by the Motor Car- 
rier Act of 1980. I am convinced 
that had Congress chosen not 
to deregulate the industry, Sixty 
Minutes would have had no 
need to examine the issue of 
truck safety. The Teamsters 
Union will continue to fight at- 
tempts to further deregulate the 
trucking industry, and I hope 
that someday Congress will 
recognize the grievous disserv- 
ice it did to the motoring public 
when it deregulated the truck- 
ing industry. 


Very truly yours, 

eee 
Laakbt ‘anane 
Jackie Presser 


General President 
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Congressional Representatives 
Visit IBT Asian-Pacific 
Branch Office 


he IBT Asian-Pacific 
T Branch Office in 
Taipei, Taiwan, 
played host to a delegation 
of representatives from a 
number of Congressional 
offices earlier this year. Doug 
Cahn, top aide to Congress- 
man Barney Frank (D-MA) 
and Thomas Barry, top aide 
to Congressman Robert 
Mrazek (D-NY) participated 
in an information-gathering 
trip to the Republic of China. 
At the invitation of Gen- 
eral President Jackie Presser, 


they called on the Teamster 
branch office while in Tai- 
wan. 

The delegation discussed 
with the office staff condi- 
tions of organizing labor in 
Taiwan, as well as the var- 
ious activities that our office 
has undertaken since its es- 
tablishment. In thank you 
letters to the General Pres- 
ident, each commended the 
office’s work in the Asia Re- 
gion and cited the benefit of 
their meeting with IBT rep- 
resentatives in Taiwan. 


Locigno Speaks at 
Wilkes College 


n Saturday, March 15, 
Oo 1987, Paul Locigno, 

Director of Govern- 
mental Affairs, addressed a 
large group of students and 
professors at Wilkes Col- 
lege regarding the labor 
position on U.S. trade prob- 
lems. Wilkes College, lo- 
cated in Wilkes-Barre, PA, 
invited Locigno to partici- 
pate in the seminar, which 
featured several prominent 
authorities on economics 
and trade, including Glen 
Fukushima, the Director of 
Japanese Affairs, from the 
White House. 


Locigno’'s speech was well 
received as he discussed the 
effect which the trade deficit 
has had on labor and em- 
ployment in the United 
States. In his remarks he 
emphasized a need to in- 
crease American exports and 
productivity, to prevent the 
movement of multinational 
corporations overseas, and 
to continue pressuring our 


Asian trading partners to re- 


duce their barriers to U.S. 
products. 

After his remarks, Lo- 
cigno answered questions 


from the audience. The sem- 


inar was declared a suc- 


cess, and all who partici- 


pated indicated that they 
had benefited greatly from 
Locigno’s comments. 
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Presser Holds Meeting 


To Discuss 
Tarmac, PLC. 


eamsters General Presi- 
f dent Jackie Presser called 
a meeting at the Interna- 
tional headquarters on March 
19, 1987, about a situation that 
is of grave concern to many 
members, particularly to mem- 
bers in the Building Material 
and Construction Trade Divi- 
sion. While the International 
cheers the recent victory of Lo- 
cal 912, Watsonville, CA, after 
its diffucult 18-month-long 
strike, it faces an equally dan- 
gerous Florida employer, Tar- 
mac, PLC., a British firm with 
numerous operations in the U.S. 


10-Month 
Strike Continues 


Tony Cannestro, President of 
Local 769, Miami, FL, was in at- 
tendance at the recent meeting 
to give the details of the 10- 
month strike against Florida, 
Inc. He also discussed the situ- 


ation with MPS Acquisitions, 
Inc. Cannestro explained, in 
full, how his local union has 
been doing its utmost to rene- 
gotiate a contract with Tarmac. 

Tarmac manufactures quarry 
and building products and is 
engaged in construction, house- 
building, property investments, 
and oil and gas exploration. 
Tarmac also frequently enters 
into joint ventures with U.S. 
corporations in the same indus- 
try. One of their alliances is 
with Lone Star Industries, Inc. 
The Teamsters represent a 
number of members employed 
at such joint ventures. 


Tarmac Brings in 
Union-Busting Negotiators 


Tarmac has continuously 
brought in negotiators with rep- 
utations for union-busting. Dur- 
ing these negotiations, Local 
769 repeatedly offered reason- 
able concessions, but Tarmac 


General President Jackie Presser addresses the Tarmac meeting held 


March 19, 1987. 
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me 


Fleming Campbell (front), IBT Inter- 
national Representative, Vice Presi- 
dent Walter Shea, and Ann Thomp- 
son, Director of the Information 

Center, attended the Tarmac meet- 


ing. 


consistantly demanded further 
wage cuts and outrageous 
concessions. The union-busters 
have even struck deals with the 
Union of Operating Engineers 
in their efforts to undermine the 
Teamster local and its mem- 
bers. 

In attendance at this crucial 
meeting were Vice President 
Walter Shea; IBT Director of the 
Building Material and Construc- 
tion Trade Division Tom Keller- 
huis; and representatives from 
the Communications Depart- 
ment, Governmental Affairs De- 
partment, Legal Department, 
Economics Department, and In- 
formation Center. Also present 
were various representatives of 
the International Conferences, 
and local union representatives 
in the Building Trades and Con- 
struction Trade Division. 

At the meeting, Jackie said 
the underlying causes for the 
Florida difficulties could possi- 
bly be only the beginning of a 
trend the Teamsters will be fac- 
ing in the coming months, and 
years, across the nation. As 
General President, he therefore, 
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Local 769 President Tony Cannestro 
addresses the meeting. 


called the meeting to discuss 
the situation with many local 
union officers from the cement, 
concrete, and construction ma- 
terials locals in our union. Offi- 
cials examined the problems 
carefully and weighed the 
many suggestions offered by lo- 
cal officers and IBT department 
staffers. 


in relation to the Tarmac issue. 


What was concluded from 
this meeting was that the 
Teamsters strategy should be- 
gin with initiating a national 
program, spearheaded by this 
division, to meet with the sup- 
pliers across the nation. This 
will assist the Teamsters in 


Robert Sasso, President, Local 282, Elmont, NY, presents his point of view 


reaching agreements with sup- 
pliers in order to compel these 
multinationals to bargain in 
good faith and to abide by the 
principals upon which the U.S. 
economy is supposed to be 
based. Such agreements with 
suppliers will be of enormous 
benefit in bringing union-bust- 
ing employers back on track. 


Teamsters Ask OSHA About 
Protection Against Infectious Diseases 


n March 26, 1987, the 
@) Teamsters asked the U.S. 

Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration (OSHA) 
to issue a standard to protect 
workers who may be exposed to 
AIDS, Hepatitis B, and other in- 
fectious diseases. People whose 
work brings them into contact 
with blood and other body 
fluids may face increased risks 
of getting these diseases. 

Good guidelines are avail- 
able to protect workers from 
these infections, but they are 
not enforceable. As of yet, 
OSHA has no standards cover- 
ing infectious diseases. 

In a letter to Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor John Pendergrass, 
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the head of OSHA, Teamster 
Safety and Health Director R.V. 
Durham urged OSHA to move 
rapidly on this problem. 

Thousands of Teamster mem- 
bers work in health care, public 
safety, and other industries 
where they may be exposed to 
blood or other body fluids in 
their work. This includes 
nurses, other patient care per- 
sonnel, housekeeping and 
maintenance workers in hospi- 
tals, and medical laboratory 
workers. It also includes morti- 
cians, workers who service 
medical devices, workers in 
correctional facilities, and po- 
lice and firefighters who admin- 
ister first aid. 


While AIDS has gotten a lot 
of public attention lately, the 
Hepatitis B virus is also a sig- 
nificant health risk for many of 
these occupations. 

The Teamster Safety and 
Health Director also said that 
OSHA should require employers 
to provide vaccinations for em- 
ployees who might be exposed 
to the Hepatitis B virus in blood 
or body fluids. The vaccine is 
about 90% effective, but many 
health care employers don't of- 
fer it very widely, partly be- 
cause it is expensive. Some em- 
ployees have declined the shots 
because they have not received 
accurate information about the 
safety of the vaccine. 
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anadian representatives 

from the provinces of On- 

tario, Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta arrived in 
Washington, DC, to attend a 
two-day education seminar, 
March 25-26, 1987. After wel- 
coming remarks by Arthur 
Kane, Director of Education, he 
introduced his staff, the pro- 
gram's purpose and who the 
participants would be working 
with over the next two days. 

The program began with a 
tour of International headquar- 
ters. The tour was certainly a 
highlight, providing a first- 
hand look at the impressive fa- 
cilities and help available 
through the IBT. 

After the tour, it was down to 
work with Vicki Saporta, IBT Di- 
rector of Organizing. This ses- 
sion started by identifying some 
of the problems encountered in 
organizing today. Through an 
open discussion, the differences 


Pictured are Rich Mireau, Local 987, Calgary, Alberta; Andy Starvita, 


Canadian Teamster Representatives recently attended a two-day educa- 


tion seminar at the International headquarters in Washington, DC. 


in provincial labor legislation 
became apparent. One major 
difference that was found was 
that Alberta is the most difficult 
and repressive anti-union legis- 
lative government in the whole 
of Canada. A number of other 
concerns were listed with “fear’ 
being the predominant factors. 


‘ 


Local 834, Regina, Saskatchewan; John Bertram, Local 395, Regina, Sas- 
katchewan; and Dennis Phillips, Joint Council 79, Don Mills, Ontario; hard 


at work composing this article. 
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Misinformation, high unemploy- 
ment and union-busting activity 
were also high on the list. The 
class then viewed a film on 
these subjects. 

The representatives were 
later divided into two groups: 
one explored how they would 
organize a small group of em- 
ployees (approximately 18); and 
the other group tackled organiz- 
ing a large group (approxi- 
mately 300). Both groups were 
given specific questions to an- 
swer on what procedures would 
be best followed in each of 
their situations. A time limit 
was set on this exercise, with 
the groups’ reports given at the 
end. Saporta led a discussion of 
the group deliberations and ad- 
vised them on other alternative 
ways to organize. 

Day two of the program in- 
volved updating the partici- 
pants on TITAN procedures in- 
cluding union checkoff, and 
other essentials. This session 
was led by Dick Bell, Adminis- 
trative Assistant to the General 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Kane then introduced Mary 
Lazarsky, Education Depart- 
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ment Representative who broke 
the class into three groups with 
each group given an assign- 
ment in the area of communica- 
tions/public relations. The three 
groups became the following 
working committees: New Mem- 
ber Orientation Committee, 
Public Relations Committee, 
and the Speakers’ Bureau Com- 
mittee. 

The New Member Orientation 
Committee was given the task 
of developing a comprehensive 
program for new members in- 
cluding program design, re- 
sources, sample material, and 
timetable for this program. 

The Public Relations Commit- 
tee assumed a two-part assign- 
ment. Divided in half, one half 
worked on this article for the 
magazine, and prepared a 
news release, while the other 
half worked on an effective, 
hard-hitting response to a la-_ 
bor-related article. 

The third committee, the 
Speakers’ Bureau Committee, 
researched, prepared and pre- 
sented a speech/presentation on 
the Canadian Teamsters, which 
was geared towards high 
school students. 

Each group tackled their as- 
signment with much vigor and 
creativity. Everyone seemed to 
gain some insight into the 
workings of a good Public Rela- 
tions/Communications office 
and will be able to take their 
experiences home to enhance 
their locals. 

After the two-day seminar, all 
who attended participated fully 
in the program and left much 
better equipped to address the 
everyday problems at hand 
with the confidence of doing a 
better job for the people they 
represent. 

The participants of the semi- 
nar included: Dennis Phillips, 
Robert Martin and William 
“Bud” Mutimer, Joint Council 79, 
Don Mills, Ontario; John Ber- 
tram, Local 395, Regina, Sas- 
katchewan; James R. Johnston, 
Roy Finley, Tom Bateman, Don 
Johnston, Lloyd Wood, and Wilf 
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Permann, Local 362, Calgary, 
Alberta; Andy Stariuala, Local 
834, Regina, Saskatchewan; 
Frank J. Bain, Ron Hall, Ken 
Davis, and Ed Hawrysh, Local 
979, Winnipeg, Manitoba; and 
Rick Mireau, Local 987, Calgary, 
Alberta. 

Also present at the seminar 


were: Nicole Mercier, Director of 
Education, Canadian Confer- 
ence of Teamsters; Robert Robi- 
chaud, Executive Assistant to 
the Canadian International Di- 
rector, Canadian Conference of 
Teamsters; and Jim Phelan, 
President, Joint Council 79, Don 
Mills, Ontario. 


<sSiSneeee J a So es 


Participants practice composing letters to the editor in response to anti- 
union articles. 


Canadian Teamster representatives work together to write a general 
speech explaining the structure of the Teamster organization. 


mall 


Seminar participants discuss what would be beneficial to include in new 


member orientation kits. 
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tion arm—DRIVE (Demo- 

crat, Republican, Inde- 
pendent Voter Education)—is 
stronger than ever before. Col- 
lections across the nation show 
the first quarter of 1987 to be 
the best quarter ever. 

A fine example of how the 
Teamsters’ teamwork pays off is 
exemplified by the joint efforts 
of Locals 115, 500, 830, and Joint 
Council 53, all in the Philadel- 
phia, PA, area. Together they 
raised more than $105,000 for 
DRIVE. Local 115, with the guid- 
ance of Secretary-Treasurer 
John P. Morris, contributed 
more than $50,000 dollars to the 
total, making that local the 
number one fundraiser for the 
first 90 days of 1987 for the 
PAC. Not far behind was Joint 
Council 53, which raised 
$35,000 towards the total contri- 
butions. Also, contributing 
$10,000 to the total were Local 
900, under the leadership of 
Secretary-Treasurer Bill Brown 
and President Bill O'Farrell, 
and Local 830, under the leader- 
ship of Sidney Marrama, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


1: Teamster political ac- 


Local 326 shop steward Edward 
Doyle, Jr., Mayor of Elsmere, DE, 
actively participates in the DRIVE 
program. 
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“We're following the Presser 
program in Philadelphia,” 
stated Morris, President of Joint 
Council 53, Philadelphia, PA. 
“We'll continue to work with all 
Pennsylvania locals, getting in- 
volved in DRIVE, getting their 
members to register to vote, 
and keeping them informed of 
congressional issues that could 
effect them.” 

The Seattle, WA, area Team- 
sters at Locals 117 and 174 are 
very enthusiastic in showing 
their support to DRIVE. These 
two locals have received nearly 
100% participation in the pro- 


Pictured with drivers from DiSalvo and Trans Con are (kneeling left to 


DRIVE Continues to Thrive 


gram. 
Local 624, Santa Rosa, CA, 
Secretary-Treasurer Al Andrade 
fully backs the DRIVE program 
at his local. “Unless we can 
support candidates who are 
pro-labor and who will listen to 
the issues that are labor-ori- 
ented and concern Teamsters, 
the members will suffer politi- 
cally. We have begun to incor- 
porate the DRIVE program in all 
contracts so all new members 
will be informed of the value of 
DRIVE,” stated Andrade. 
Another big supporter of 
DRIVE, with nearly 100% mem- 


right), Al Andrade, Secretary-Treasurer, Local 624, Santa Rosa, CA; Bob 
Caar, President, Local 624; and dispatcher Don Blair. 


Local 326, New Castle, DE, shop stewards recently participated in a meet- 


ing to kick-off their locals’ DRIVE campaign. 
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Pictured left to right are: Sid Mar- 
rama, Secretary-Treasurer, Local 
830, Phil., PA, John P. Morris, Presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Conference of 
Teamsters, and Bill O'Farrell, Presi- 
dent and Business Agent, Local 500, 
Phil., PA. 
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Local 117, Seattle, WA, members employed by Rainie Brewery give a 

bership participation in the pro- thumbs up for DRIVE. 

gram, is Local 326, New Castle, . 
' DE. Through an all out DRIVE 
participation effort, President 
Michael J. Ciabattoni, Jr. has 
signed up well over 600 new 
program participants in just the 
first few days of their cam- 
pdaign. 

“We're getting a better re- 
sponse to DRIVE than ever be- 
fore. We've signed up every 
person we've talked to as of 
yet,” commented Ciabattoni. 

Ciabattoni attributes a good 
portion of the success to IBT 


Blaine Johnson (back row, far left), Vice President and Business Agent of 


DRIVE Representatives Mike Local 100, Cincinnati, OH, stands among new DRIVE participants from St. 
Mathis and Randy Logan. Johnsbury Trucking Co. 


“These two guys have been a 
great help in informing the 
many people at the local of the 
political importance of DRIVE,” 
added Ciabattoni. 


a 


aol 174, Seattle, WA, members at U.S. Disposal enthusiastically support 


Local 100, Cincinnati, OH, is companies in the Cincinnati 


continuing to support DRIVE area that have Teamster em- 
with its enthusiastic members. ployees who are participating 
Local President Fred Batsche in DRIVE. 
stated, “The local is 100% be- With the generous increase in 
hind DRIVE. Right now it looks support and contributions for 
great—the members are show- DRIVE over the past few 

fei . ing positive interest in DRIVE.” months, the program will no- 

Michael Ciabattoni, Jr., President, St. Johnsbury Trucking Co., Inc. doubt continue to thrive. 

Local 326, New Castle, DE. is just one of the many trucking 
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“Going Teamster” Means Results 


For Sullivan County Employees 


hen the 500 government 
employees of Sullivan 


Zz 
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come members of Local 445, 
Yonkers, NY, last summer, they 


County, NY, voted to be- knew that the Teamsters would 


Organizer and Chief negotiator Terry Ebert (center), is pictured with nego- 
tiating committee co-chairpersons Cheryle Holland and Richard Sacco. 


One of the Teamsters’ main strategies during the negotiations was to 
conduct a massive petition drive among the county residents. 


be tough at the bargaining ta- 
ble. 

However, no one anticipated 
that by early March, the Team- 
sters would win a contract call- 
ing for an average 18% first- 
year wage hike. No one 
dreamed that the longevity bo- | 
nus pay schedule would triple 
and quadruple, cars would be 
purchased for the Social Serv- | 
ices employees, health insur- / 
ance coverage would be in- 
creased, the vacation schedule 
would be liberalized, and more 
than 20 other contractual im- 
provements would be made. 

The county employees, serv- | 
ing the resort areas of Monti- 
cello and Liberty commonly 
called “The Catskills,” legend- 
ary for discovering comedians 
such as Jerry Lewis and Milton 
Berle, made history of their 
own. By a 40 to 1 margin on | 
March 3, 1987, they ratified the | 
agreement that one local news- 
paper called “revolutionary.” 

“We did it by continuing the 
tactics we developed during the 
organizing campaign,’ said Lo- 
cal 445 Secretary-Treasurer El- | 
more V. Schueler. Schueler kept | 
organizer Jerry Ebert, who had 
originally led the election drive, 
right on the job as Chief Negoti- | 
ator and Strategist. The union 
drew heavily on tactics and in- 
formation provided by the IBT 
Organizing Department and In- 
formation Center, and by East- 
ern Conference Director Joseph 
Trerotola. 

The tactics employed by Lo- 
cal 445 included a petition drive 
calling on the county lawmak- l 
ers to improve the quality of liv- 
ing for all county residents by 
granting the government em- 
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ployees a decent contract. Help- 
ing garner the signatures were 
a coalition of county workers, 
Teamster construction drivers, 
and other labor unions that saw 
the county struggle as a mirror 
of their own challenges. Every 
weekend the petition-gatherers 
massed in front of the major 
post offices and shopping 
malls. By the conclusion of ne- 
gotiations, more than 9,000 
county residents had signed the 
petitions. 

The Teamsters also applied 
gentle but firm political pres- 
sure by notifying all county 
candidates for office that the 
Teamsters would be endorsing 
pro-labor candidates and mak- 
ing DRIVE funds available in 
the upcoming November elec- 
tions. The Union let it be known 
that it was willing to wait until 
after the elections, if need be, 
to win a fair contract. 

At the workplace itself the 
Teamsters used a two-pronged 
approach, emphasizing produc- 
tivity among the workforce, but 
scheduling demonstrations at 
the government office building 
and the county infirmary when- 
ever a department head treated 
the employees unfairly. 

At the bargaining table, the 
union divided the many con- 
tract issues among all 10 mem- 
bers of the employee negotiat- 
ing committee, and allowed 
each member to present and 
defend the union position. “It’s 
one thing for the chief negotia- 
tor to articulate a position,” 
said Ebert, “and it's quite an- 
other psychologically to let the 
employees take a stand. It 
gives the opposite side a sense 
that the union is strong, en- 
trenched, and convinced that its 
cause is just.” 

After more than 20 negotiat- 
ing sessions and the introduc- 
tion of a state mediator, the 
union finally reached a tenta- 
tive agreement. Chief among 
the employee gains was a com- 
plete overhauling of the wage 
structure that raised the aver- 
age salary 18% the first year 
and 7% the second. 

“It was a respectful revolu- 
tion,” said Ebert. “We even sent 
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the County Administrator a 
Gardenia bush when we sensed 
the ice cracking, and asked him 
to nurture that plant as if it 
were his employees. Yet, we 
were of one mind when it came 
to winning a good contract. We 
told the county gently but firmly 
that we were Teamsters now, 
and Teamsters can only settle 
for the best.” 

In the past year, Local 445 


he Coalition of Black 
: Trade Unionists held 
a dinner meeting in 
San Francisco, CA, on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1987, in honor of 
Congressman Charles A. 
Hayes of Chicago. Approx- 
imately 400 people attended 
the Salute to Black Labor 
dinner. 
Congressman Hayes has 
been in Congress since 1983 


Francisco, CA, and 


CBTU Honors 
Congressman Hayes 


Pictured left to right are: Robert Morales, Trustee of Joint Council 7, San 
Secretary-Treasurer, Local 35 
Congressman Charles A. Hayes (D-IL), and International Trustee Ben Leal. 


has organized more than 1,000 
new members in the Hudson 
Valley, and during negotia- 
tions, actually won two more 
elections with the New Paltz 
Highway Department and the 
State University at New Paltz 
Food Service employees. “Once 
you win a reputation for deliv- 
ery, said Schueler, “it seems 
the whole world is knocking at 
your door.” 


and is the only person there 
that was a former union of- 
ficial. 

The Teamster delegation 
was led by International 
Trustee Ben Leal; James 
Payton, Vice President and 
Business Agent, Local 350, 
San Francisco, CA; and 
Robert Morales, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Local 350. 


0, San Francisco, CA; 
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daily newspaper isn't run- 

ning an article on the trade 
deficit. The United States’ 
mounting debt, to the rest of the 
world, is the hottest story 
going. These stories represent 
not only the current plight of 
the American economy, but the 
demise of the American produc- 
tion worker. 

The IBT’s “Buy American” pro- 
gram has been addressing the 
problem of the trade imbalance; 
warning of the consequences of 
forsaking manufacturing at 
home for imports. Now that the 
U.S. has become the biggest 
debtor nation in the world, the 
White House, Congress, and 
the media are giving this issue 
«the attention itdeserves. _ 

In 1986, the U.S. trade deficit 
reached an all-time high of $170 
billion, the largest deficit for 
any country in history. In 1980, 
the deficit was $36 billion with 
the principle problem being the 
cost of oil imports. Manufactur- 
ing showed a surplus of $12 bil- 
lion. Since then, the U.S. has 
rapidly gone into debt to the 
rest of the world. In that time, 
two million industrial jobs have 
been lost. 


L is a rare day when the 


How Did It Happen? 


There are as many theories 
concerning our trade deficit as 
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Now More Than Ever: 
“Buy American” 


there have been jobs lost. The 
three most often mentioned 
causes are the high value of the 
dollar in the world market, the 
decrease of U.S. exports and 
the increase of imports into the 
United States. 

The value of the dollar 
abroad has been blamed for 
some of the import-export prob- 
lem. Simply stated, as the dol- 
lar gains in value, our goods 
become more expensive abroad 
and imported goods get 
cheaper here. The U.S. has 
been working to devalue the 
dollar, but devaluing the dollar 
too much would be inflationary 
at home and still not solve the 
problem. 

Another problem is the lack 
of exports from the U.S. The 
high value of the dollar has 
made it difficult for much of the 
world to pay for American 
goods. Also, marketing by 
American exporters is that the 
rest of the world is not one mar- 
ket, but many small individual 
markets, each with its own 
preference, language, restric- 
tions and idiosyncrasies. It is 
more costly for Americans to 
sell to the rest of the world than 
it is for foreigners to make 
products for the world’s greatest 
market in North America. 

Then, of course, there is the 
problem of imports. Products 
from foreign lands are coming 
into the U.S. in record numbers 
and increasing every year. The 
bigger problem, though, is that 
these foreign companies are 
justified in doing this because 
Americans are buying their 
products. The amount of im- 
ported products and the U.S. 
trade deficit are projected to in- 
crease every year through this 
decade, if not longer. 


Congress Reacts 


The fight has now gone to the 
halls of Congress, where a 


great many of our legislators 
have recognized that there is, 
in fact, a problem. Unfortu- 
nately, since no one can agree 
on exactly what the problem is, 
no one can agree on the solu- 
tion. 

There is talk of quotas, tar- 
iffs, restrictions and penalties. 
There have already been a 
number of trade bills intro- 
duced in the 100th Congress, all 
approaching the problem from 
a different angle. As has been 
the case all along, there are 
some legislators that insist that 
there is no problem and, in the 
long run, things will work 
themselves out. So, the debate 
goes on concerning what to do 
and what will our actions do to 
the world economy, as well as 
our own. 


“Buy American” 


Clearly, something must be 
done to curb the U.S. trade im- 
balance. The economy is creep- 
ing closer to the edge and 
Americans continue to lose 
their jobs as plants close their 
doors for the last time. 

Since our political leaders 
cannot fully agree on a proper 
course of action, the American 
consumer can. “BUY AMERI- 
CAN.” The flow of imports into 
America can be stymied if those 
products are left sitting in war- 
ehouses, instead of American 
homes. 

Economists say that if there is 
to be a reduction in the U.S. 
trade deficit without a reces- 
sion, there must be faster 
growth in manufacturing. The 
only market that can be guar- 
anteed is the one at home. One 
of the many reasons given for 
the failure of exports to Japan 
has been “the fierce loyalty of 
the Japanese consumer.” Ameri- 
cans can and must be just as 
loyal. 
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Check the Label 


American consumers are 
urged to “Buy American” and in 
doing this, check the label. It 
has been said many times be- 
fore, but always deserves men- 
tion again: the consumer cannot 
depend on brand names to de- 
termine where a product is 
made. 

Labeling varies from industry 
to industry, so the consumer 
needs to know what to look for. 
The clothing and textile indus- 
try’s system of labeling has 
been mandated by law since 
1984. If a product is made en- 
tirely in one country, it will say, 
“MADE IN THE USA,” or which 
ever country it was made. If 
some stage of manufacturing 
occurs in another country, the 
label will read, "MADE IN THE 
USA OF IMPORTED FABRIC,” 
“SEWN IN THE USA OF IM- 
PORTED COMPONENTS,” or 
something similar. A product 
that is less than 50% American- 


made will be labeled “ASSEM- 
BLED IN THE USA” or “MOSTLY 
FOREIGN MADE”. A product 
more than 50% American will 
say, "PREDOMINANTLY MADE 
IN THE USA.” 

Automobile tires are coded by 
the U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation. Every tire plant in the 
world has its own code which 
must be on the sidewall of ev- 
ery tire sold in the U.S. Identify- 
ing the code will indicate pre- 
cisely where and by whom the 
tire was made. This list of DOT 
tire codes is available to Team- 
ster members, upon request, 
through the IBT Research De- 
partment. 

Items like televisions and mi- 
crowaves have nameplates on 
the back which indicate country 
of origin. It is especially impor- 
tant to check the nameplate be- 
cause a number of brand 
names are produced in both 
America and overseas. 

Then, there are items which 
are only half-labeled. Shoes 


and luggage made in the U.S. 
do not have to say so. Only if 
they are imported, must they be 
labeled as such. 

The differences in labeling 
requirements makes it neces- 
sary for the discriminating con- 
sumer to be more investigative. 
Shoppers should ask for assist- 
ance from salespeople if they 
cannot find a label or are hav- 
ing trouble determining what 
the label says. 

The Teamsters have pub- 
lished a “Buy American” book- 
let that gives helpful informa- 
tion for consumers who want to 
help American workers by buy- 
ing American-made products. 
This booklet is also available 
through the IBT Research De- 
partment. 

In the future, as discussion 
concerning U.S. trade policy 
continues, Teamsters and all 
Americans are urged to keep 
abreast of this most important 
issue and to continue to “BUY 
AMERICAN.” 


Educational Conference Held 


hirty participants from 
T Leaseway Transportation 

and the Central Confer- 
ence of Teamsters attended a 
problem-solving and goal-set- 
ting session in Chicago, IL, 
March 16-18, 1987, at the Holi- 
day Inn O'Hare. 

This conference was con- 
ducted by the International's 
Education Department and was 
the fourth in a series of pro- 


After identifying numerous prob- 
lems, work teams narrow the issues 
to four or five major headings. 
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grams mandated by the steer- 
ing committee of the Joint Na- 
tional Negotiating Committee 
for the Automobile Transporters 
Industry. Prior programs were 
held for Nu-Car Carriers on 
April 7-9, 1986, E & L Transport 
on October 6-8, 1986, and M & 
G Convoy on December 8-10, 
1986. 

The program goals are: to es- 
tablish a line of communication 
between local Teamster offi- 
cials and management person- 
nel in the automobile transport- 
ers industry; to analyze issues 
that impact both groups and de- 
termine those issues that can 
be dealt with jointly; to provide 
both groups a forum for ex- 
pressing the problems they con- 
front in the day-to-day activities 
and representation of members/ 
employees; and, to develop spe- 
cific goals and plans that both 
groups agree to support and im- 
plement at the local level to 
correct the problems identified 
in the earlier stages of the ses- 
sion. 


At the Chicago program, the 
following problems were identi- 
fied by labor and management 
as central to the difficulties ex- 
isting in this industry. Although 
each program has generated 
unique problems to the different 
companies, the basic themes or 
patterns appear in all sessions 
conducted thus far. These basic 
themes or patterns include: 
communication (both the 
method and degree) by labor 
and management, top/down, 
down/up; credibility by mem- 
bers/employees based on labor 
and management's failure to 
recognize values and purposes 
of individuals and organiza- 
tions; education for supervisors/ 
dispatchers and stewards/mem- 
bers on the contract, proce- 
dures, work rules, etc.; incon- 
sistancy of operations and 
treatment; and, a lack of trust 
between members and their 
union, and between employees 
and management. 

After participants agreed that 

(Continued on page 32 ) 
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(Continued from page 31.) 
these were major issues that 
both groups had to address, 
they were divided into work 
teams (labor and management 
mixed) to develop action plans. 

After the action plans were 
developed, recommendations 
were discussed. These recom- 
mendations include: the making 
of a video tape to explain con- 
tract language; establishing of 
shop level problem-solving 
groups; viewing of operations 
program (small groups of em- 
ployees taken through termi- 
nals at all levels to witness 
day-to-day operations); and, the 
teaching of local level educa- 
tion programs for dispatchers 
and drivers. 

Thus far the programs have 
been limited to phase two of a 
three-phase strategy to improve 
morale, communications, and 
trust in the Automobile Trans- 
porters Industry. Phase one was 
the goal-setting, done by the 
steering committee. Phase two, 
of which Chicago is an exam- 
ple, is to achieve a “buy in” by 
the local Teamsters leadership 
and managers to the necessary 
changes that are needed. Phase 
three is to establish local pro- 
grams for B.A.'s, stewards, 
members, dispatchers and su- 
pervisors to deal with local 
problems. 

These joint programs are not 


Reaching an agreement as to the plan of action labor and management 
can take in relation to the identified problems. 


seen as a “cure” to the prob- 
lems in this industry. They are, 
however, an attempt to put to- 
gether those individuals who 
are most familiar with the in- 
dustry so that they can hope- 
fully discover the cure. 


The participants of the Lease- 
way/Teamster Program in- 
cluded: Jim Ramirez, Business 
Representative, Local 710, Chi- 
cago, IL; Bill Boner, Business 
Representative, Local 327, 
Nashville, TN; John Torsky, Jr., 
Terminal Manager, Nu-Car Car- 
riers; James E. Michael, Termi- 
nal Manager, LMTC; Harold 
Daniels, President, Local 614, 
Bloomfield Hills, MI; Kermit L. 
Sommer, Manager, Anchor Mo- 


ed 


Work teams select one or two major problems to work on at their local 
area. 
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tor Freight; Bob Eliser, Presi- 
dent, Local 377, Youngstown, 
OH; Alan McMurtrie, Manager, 
Anchor Motor Freight; John 
O’Mullane, Vice President of 
Maintenance/Regional Man- 
ager, Anchor Motor Freight; and 
James G. Cooper, Recording 
Secretary, Local 580, Lansing, 
MI. 

Also present were: Managers 
Ken Cretella, Joe Santillo, and 
Bob Bertrand, Anchor Motor 
Freight; Robert Elkins, Business 
Representative, Local 614; Wil- 
liam Walsh, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Local 449, Buffalo, NY; 
Dan D’Angelo, Manager, Lease- 
way Multi; Eugene Sobie, Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations, An- 
chor Motor Freight; L.R. “Butch” 
Williams, Business Agent, Lo- 
cal 614; George Keller, Man- 
ager, Show Division; Tim Hart- 
nett, Manager, Leaseway; 
Walter Shea, Vice President, 
IBT, Washington, DC; Tony Ko- 
sak, General Vice President, 
Leaseway; Bill Joyce, President, 
Local 710; and Ian Hunter, Exec- 
utive Director, NATLD. 

Also included were: Richard 
Knapp, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of Automotive Markets; 
Bruce Jackson, Vice President/ 
General Manager; Joe Widina, 
General Manager, ACD; John 
O'Conner, Business Agent, Lo- 
cal 710; Sam Stintsman, Co- 
Chairman, Central-Southern 
Car Haul; Moxie Drendall, Man- 
ager, Anchor Motor Freight; 
and, Jim Kosak, Terminal Man- 
ager. 
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Dont Be 
Fooled! 
Right-To-Work 
Laws Protect 
Employers— 
Not Workers 


Right-To-Work 
Takes Away 
Workers’ Rights 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


growing problem that 
A Teamsters have been 

warning about for years 
is finally making headlines 
around the nation—the U.S. 
trade deficit. From 1980 to 1985, 
the deficit grew so fast that it 
went literally out of control. 
Last year it reached the stag- 
gering figure of $170 billion. 
The combined weight of these 
trade deficits has turned the 
U.S. into a debtor nation and a 
landscape of empty factories, 
abandoned communities and 
shattered families. Incredibly, 
Congress is only now getting 
around to addressing the root 
causes of the problem with any 
real sense of mission. 

The complexity of the legisla- 
tive process is a mixed bless- 
ing. It offers ample opportunity 
for deliberation and debate and 
thus guards against rash and 
impulsive legislation. Unfortu- 
nately, its slow pace sometimes 
is only used to disguise or ex- 
cuse indecision, confusion and 
weakness. If a problem is suffi- 
ciently complex and constituent 
opinion evenly divided, doing 
nothing seems the safest alter- 
native to many in Congress. 

Doing nothing is also the sur- 
est way to guarantee that the 
problem will develop into a cri- 
sis. In the 70's, congressional 
inaction led to a crisis in en- 
ergy supplies. In the 80's, it’s 
given us a trade crisis. While I 
applaud last month’s passage 
of the Gephardt Amendment by 
the House of Representatives, it 
is by no means certain that a 
strong and effective trade bill 
will be signed into law. 

Rest assured that we are de- 
voting a wide array of IBT re- 
sources in the fight for a sensi- 
ble trade policy. Our legislative 
representatives are working 
day and night on this issue that 


is of utmost concern to the 
working people of America. 
Their goal is a simple one: to 
convince Congress that the time 
to act is now, before any more 
of our jobs are sent overseas. 
We've lost too many already, 
any further delay in bringing 
balance and fairness to U.S. 
trade policy is unacceptable. 

I know our message is getting 
across and I know why we're 
finally being heard. The politi- 
cal power of DRIVE has gotten 
the legislators’ attention. DRIVE 
is steadily growing and our 
chances for legislative victories 
are growing along with it. A 
well-funded DRIVE program can 
elect and support those men 
and women who have the con- 
viction to vote for your inter- 
ests. Your active membership in 
our political action committee 
may be the best investment you 
can make in your future. It's no 
secret that the fate of the Amer- 
ican labor movement is, more 
than ever, in the hands of local, 
state and national politicians. 

What we win at the bargain- 
ing table can be lost in a state 
capitol. What we win in a court 
can be taken away in Washing- 
ton, DC. 

For this reason, I have in- 
structed the IBT Legislative De- 
partment to hold a Legislative 
Conference in Washington, DC, 
this month. This important 
meeting will bring into the na- 
tion's capital Teamster leaders 
from across the country, who 
will receive up-to-the-minute 
status reports on key legislation 
affecting their members. We 
will provide them with an op- 
portunity to learn first-hand 
about the legislative process 
and to meet, where possible, 
with their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. 

It is this union's intention that 
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these conference delegates at- 
tain a keener awareness of the 
necessity of effective lobbying 
and grass roots political action. 

The human and financial re- 
sources our union devotes to le- 
gal protection, negotiation, or- 
ganizing and public relations 
are truly awesome. But, if we 
neglect effective political ac- 
tion, despite all these other re- 
sources, our effort is doomed to 
failure. 

This is why realizing DRIVE’s 
outstanding potential has al- 
ways been and will always be 
my top priority in carrying out 
the duties of my office. Whether 
or not this comes to pass is en- 
tirely in your hands. 


Fraternally, 


The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
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IBT Legislative Report 


ver the coming months, 
Oo Congress will face a full 

agenda on a variety of 
topics, several of which directly 
affect Teamster members. 

As the International Teamster 
goes to press, trade reform is 
receiving the most attention on 
Capitol Hill and IBT legislative 
representatives have been 
working diligently to ensure 
that labor's voice is heard dur- 
ing this all-important debate. 

In addition, a number of other 
issues which will affect Team- 
sters will come up for consider- 
ation. One that is moving rap- 
idly through the Senate is 
mandatory drug testing of 
transportation employees. This 
issue is highly emotional and 
controversial. Since Teamster 
local unions represent a large 
number of workers in the truck, 
bus, air and rail industries, this 
legislation is a priority issue of 
the International. 

As you peruse the following 
material, remember that it is 
your grass roots contact with 
your elected representatives as 
well as the collective strength 
of DRIVE that increases our 
chances for legislative success 
on these and other issues of 
concern to labor. 


Trade Legislation 

The U.S. trade deficit reached 
a record $170 billion in 1986. 
Not only does the U.S. have a 
deficit in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, but for the first time, 
the U.S. has imported more ag- 
ricultural products than we 
have exported. The trade deficit 
has caused over 2.5 million 
Americans to lose their jobs in 
1986 alone. For these reasons, 
we have supported legislation 
which would reduce the mas- 
sive bilateral trade deficit by 
requiring fair trade between the 
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U.S. and its foreign trading 
partners. While we were suc- 
cessful in passing legislation 
which would address this seri- 
ous problem in the last Con- 
gress, we were unsuccessful in 
obtaining Presidential ap- 
proval. Recently, we have 
found that our goals are not as 
easily achieved in this Con- 
gress as we had hoped. 

When the House Ways and 
Means Committee began con- 
sideration of its omnibus trade 
package, organized labor had 
to fight to include international 


worker rights violations as an 
unfair trade practice. 

Another victory was achieved 
on April 29 with House approval 
of an amendment requiring 
trade deficit reduction. The 
Gephardt Amendment ad- 
dresses trade deficits with 
countries whose trade surplus 
is excessive. The amendment 
stipulates that a nation has an 
excessive trade surplus with 
the United States if that na- 
tion's exports to the U.S. exceed 
its imports of U.S. products by 
175%. (Example: If we import $3 
million worth of goods from a 
Far East country, and they im- 


port only $1 million of the U.S. 
products, that country would 
have an “excessive trade sur- 
plus”). 

In addition, these countries 
would have to practice unjusti- 
fied, unreasonable, or discrimi- 
natory trade practices against 
American manufactured prod- 
ucts or goods. If both these con- 
ditions are met, the Gephardt 
Amendment would require the 
United States Trade Represent- 
ative to negotiate a reduction in 
the trade deficit. Failing this, 
the President is required to take 
any action necessary to reduce 
the trade deficit by 10%. The 
Gephardt Amendment would 
put teeth into the House pro- 
posal and would force our trad- 
ing partners to begin to trade 
on a fair basis with the U.S. 

The Senate has introduced its 
version of an omnibus trade re- 
form bill. It is expected to con- 
sider its package in early sum- 
mer. 

While the House trade initia- 
tive is receiving most attention, 
a number of other proposals 
have been introduced in the 
House. Congressman Tommy 
Robinson (D-AK) has introduced 
the Fair Trade Wage Act. This 
bill, which has been endorsed 
by the International, would ap- 
ply to American multinationals 
which import goods manufac- 
tured in their foreign subsidi- 
aries by cheap labor. In addi- 
tion, this bill would prohibit tax 
incentives that present law per- 
mits when American companies 
transfer work overseas. 

Also, as a result of com- 
plaints by Teamster local 
unions, Congressman Dennis 
Hertel (D-MI) has introduced 
H.R. 1694, which would prevent 
the General Services Adminis- 
tration from purchasing foreign- 
made vehicles for use by the 
Department of Defense. It is our 
hope that the Hertel legislation 
will be offered to the defense 
authorization bill when it is 
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considered by the House later 
this spring. 


Employee Polygraph 
Protection Act 


Representative Pat Williams 
(D-MT) has once again intro- 
duced legislation to ban the use 
of lie detectors in the private 
sector. During the 99th Con- 
gress, the identical polygraph 
bill passed the U.S. House of 
Representatives, 236 to 173. Un- 
fortunately, many amendments 
exempting various industries 
diluted the original intent of the 
measure. Senators Edward Ken- 
nedy (D-MA) and Orrin Hatch 
(R-UT) introduced the Senate 
companion bill. The Senate ver- 
sion was reported out of com- 
mittee, however, it was never 
voted on by the entire Senate. 

H.R. 1212, the Employee Poly- 
graph Protection Act, prohibits 
the use of lie detectors by em- 
ployers “involved in or affecting 
interstate commerce.” Although 
federal, state, and local govern- 
ments are permitted to use lie 
detectors, this broad language 
ensures that all other industries 
in the private sector fall under 
the jurisdiction of this bill. 

As introduced, the Employee 
Polygraph Protection Act will: 

1) prohibit an employer from 
forcing a current or pro- 
spective employee to take 
a lie detector test; 
prohibit an employer from 
disciplining, discharging, 
or denying employment to 
anyone who fails a lie de- 
tector test or refuses to 
submit to a test; and 
prohibit an employer from 
using any information 
gathered from any lie de- 
tector tests. This includes 
tests which a current or 
prospective employee 
may have taken in con- 
nection with a criminal 
proceeding or a previous 
exempted employment. 
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In addition, it will be unlaw- 
ful for an employer to take any 
disciplinary action or discrimi- 
nate against any person in- 
volved in a complaint regarding 
the use of polygraphs. 

This bill also provides for 
civil penalties of up to $10,000 
per violation. The Secretary of 
Labor will determine the exact 
amount of the fine based upon 
the gravity of the violation and 
the employer's previous history 
of compliance with the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

Further, an employee or pro- 
spective employee can bring a 
private civil action against an 
employer. The employer may be 
held liable for employment 
reinstatement, promotion, lost 
wages, and an additional 
amount as consequential dam- 
ages. There is also the possi- 
blility of recovering attorney 
fees as well, if the suit is suc- 
cessful. 

The American Trucking Asso- 
ciation is actively pursuing sup- 
port for the exemption of the 
trucking industry from the cov- 
erage of this bill. The IBT sup- 
ports H.R. 1212 as introduced 
and opposes this amendment 
and any other weakening 
amendments. 

The bill was referred to the 
House Committee on Education 
and Labor in late February. The 
Employment Opportunities Sub- 
committee held a public hear- 
ing on March 5th regarding this 
polygraph bill. In light of this, 
we expect the bill to move to 
the House floor for full consider- 
ation quickly. 


Drug Testing 


On March 10, 1987, the Senate 
Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation Committee reported 
the Transportation Employee 
Safety and Rehabilitation Act of 
1987, which would mandate 
various types of drug and alco- 
hol testing for individuals em- 


ployed by the transportation in- 
dustries. The bill requires the 
Secretary of Transportation to 
issue regulations within one 
year which would require trans- 
portation carriers to establish a 
program of pre-employment, 
post-accident, reasonable sus- 
picion, periodic, and random 
testing of employees in the bus, 
truck, air, and rail industries. 

This bill was reported by a 
vote of 19-to-1. The committee's 
quick action on this proposal 
came as a reaction to the Con- 
rail-Amtrak accident this past 
winter. While the vote indicates 
support for some forms of test- 
ing, a number of Senators ex- 
pressed grave reservations 
about the constitutionality of 
random drug testing, lab com- 
petency, employee discrimina- 
tion, and the need for compre- 
hensive rehabilitation 
programs. 

The bill does require that any 
positive test must be confirmed 
by a test of a higher quality. In 
addition, the bill requires the 
Secretary of Transportation to 
promote and require individual 
privacy. Further, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation would 
also issue regulations dealing 
with the critical issues of chain- 
of-custody and employee pro- 
tections from employer discrimi- 
nation. The bill further pre- 
empts any state or local law 
which restricts or prohibits drug 
testing. The bill, if enacted, 
would supersede any collective 
bargaining agreement. 

In addition, the bill also re- 
quires that the carriers must es- 
tablish a program for the identi- 
fication, and the opportunity for 
treatment of a person who may 
test positive. However, the bill 
does not address the costs of 
treatment or rehabilitation pro- 
grams, or who will bear the 
costs of such programs. The bill 
does not address the questions 
of seniority rights, wage secu- 
rity, or benefit retention if an 
employee tests positive. The 
bill is also silent on questions 
of discriminatory practices and 


liability for discrimination or 
false-positives. 

While the bill was reported 
by a large majority, a number 
of Senators, including Senators 
Daniel Inouye (D-HI), Wendell 
Ford (D-KY), Donald Riegle (D- 
MI), John Kerry (D-MA), Brock 
Adams (D-WA), and Lloyd Bent- 
sen (D-TX), expressed severe 
reservations regarding the ran- 
dom testing provisions of the 
legislation. We are working 
with their staffs in an attempt 
to formulate an alternative test- 
ing program which will address 
drug abuse problems but pre- 
serve Teamster members’ pri- 
vacy and their Constitutional 
rights. 

In addition, at our request, 
Senator Joseph Biden (D-DE), 
Chairman of the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee, held a hearing 
on drug testing issues on April 
9, 1987. R.V. Durham, the Direc- 
tor of Safety and Health for the 
IBT, testified on behalf of the 
International. Arthur Bunte, 
president of Trucking Manage- 
ment, Inc., testified on behalf of 
the organized carriers in oppo- 
sition to random drug testing in 
the trucking industry. 

We expect the Senate to con- 
sider this legislation in late 
Spring. There is no companion 
legislation introduced in the 
House at this time. Further, we 
have communicated our posi- 
tion to the House Leadership on 
this issue. We have been as- 
sured of the support of Speaker 
Jim Wright (D-TX) and the entire 
House leadership in opposition 
to random drug testing. 


High Risk Disease 
Notification & Prevention 


In the 100th Congress, High 
Risk Occupational Disease Noti- 
fication and Prevention bills 
have been introduced in both 
the House and Senate. Rep. Jo- 
seph Gaydos’ (D-PA) bill, H.R. 
162, is virtually unchanged from 
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last year and has gained broad 
support once again. Sen. How- 
ard Metzenbaum (D-OH) intro- 
duced similar legislation in the 
Senate on February 24, 1987. At 
this writing, S. 79 has garnered 
28 cosponsors. 

Both the House and Senate 
versions establish a “Risk As- 
sessment Board” within the De- 
partment of Health and Human 
Services which would review 
medical and scientific materials 
regarding known or suspected 
occupational health hazards. In 
addition, this board will iden- 
tify high risk workers and de- 
velop a notification method to 
inform these workers of their 
risks. 

The bills mandate that costs 
for testing or medical monitor- 
ing, which may be required as 
a result of a suspected expo- 
sure to an occupational health 
hazard, must be borne by the 
current employer if the expo- 
sure occurred in connection 
with the present job. If it is de- 
termined the health condition 
was caused while in a previous 
job, the individual employee 
will bear the costs of testing 
and monitoring if the current 
employer does not choose to as- 
sume the costs. However, the 
costs of testing and monitoring 
that the employee bears shall 
not exceed the costs the em- 
ployer would pay for the same 
procedures. 

A key provision of both the 
House and Senate versions pro- 


tects notified workers from dis- 
crimination on the basis of 
being identified as part of a 
population at risk. The bills 
provide for civil remedies of up 
to $10,000 from the employer if 
a worker is discriminated 
against. Further, he will be 
compensated for lost wages, 
plus medical and legal ex- 
penses. 

If necessary, an employee 
may be transferred to a less 
hazardous position for medical 
reasons. However, the em- 
ployee will maintain all his 
earnings, seniority, and other 
employment rights. Neverthe- 
less, the Senate version does 
not allow a worker to file a 
claim for worker’s compensa- 
tion or a claim for damages 
against his employer based 
solely on the notification that 
he may face health risks. 

In response to opposition 
from the business community, 
Senator Metzenbaum has re- 
vised some original definitions 
of his bill to clarify its intent 
and coverage. In addition, the 
desire for a solid, unified bill 
has persuaded Rep. Gaydos to 
revise his bill more along the 
lines of the Senate version. 

Both versions should be com- 
pleted soon. | 


Minimum Wage 


Congressional Democrats are 
at the forefront of efforts to 
raise the minimum wage from 
the current $3.35 per hour. Since 
its inception in 1938, the mini- 
mum wage has been raised 15 
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times in the last 49 years, with 
the most recent increase in 
1981. 

Several proposals are being 
discussed at present, but com- 
panion bills introduced by Rep. 
Gus Hawkins (D-CA) and Sena- 
tor Edward Kennedy (D-MA) 
have received the most support 
from organized labor. H.R. 1834 
and S. 837 provide for incre- 
mental increases over the next 
three years to bring the mini- 


mum wage up to $4.65 per hour. 


It will then be adjusted an- 
nually to keep the minimum 
wage at 50% of the average pri- 
vate wage of nonsupervisory 
workers. 

While minimum wage reform 
is supported by the House and 
Senate labor committee leader- 
ship, the issue is controversial 
and faces opposition from the 
Administration, the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and other 
pro-business interests. 


Double-Breasting (H.R. 281 
and S. 492) 


H.R. 281, introduced by Rep. 
William Clay (D-MO), and S. 
492, introduced by Sen. Edward 
Kennedy (D-MA), would amend 
the National Labor Relations 
Act to clarify the definition of 
“single employer” in order to in- 
crease stability in the building 
and construction industry. 

The bill provides that “dou- 
ble-breasted” construction con- 
tractors must apply the terms of 
their union collective bargain- 
ing agreement. On March 31st, 
by a vote of 10-to-6, H.R. 281 
was approved by the Labor- 
Management Relations Subcom- 
mittee for full Committee 
(House Education and Labor) 
consideration. The legislation 
overwhelmingly passed in the 
House last year but died in the 
Senate. We expect swift House 
passage and are hopeful for fa- 
vorable Senate action. 
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hat do American 
Wi vere: want? 
Above all, they 


want—and desperately need 
—laws that will help save 
American jobs. 

American workers want— 
before it’s too late—a strong 
economy. They want to stop 
the flood of imports that's 
flowing into this country, 
damaging America's econ- 
omy and destroying Ameri- 
can jobs. 

It doesn't take a trade ex- 
pert to see what's been hap- 
pening: U.S. multinationals 
have been closing manufac- 
turing plants and business 
offices here at home, and 
opening up operations, with 
lower labor costs, overseas. 

When plants close in the 
U.S., American workers— 
from accountants to assem- 
bly line workers, from su- 
pervisors to salesmen, from 
electricians to engineers— 
lose their jobs. And when 
Americans lose their jobs, 
they can't keep up with 
mortgage payments or in- 
stallments on the family car. 
They can't save money or 
take vacations, or send their 
children to college. 

When Americans lose 
their jobs, when entire in- 
dustries disappear, when 
hometown communities suf- 
fer and neighborhoods die, 
then America’s standard of 
living disappears, and the 
American dream dies. 

Politicians may pretend 
it's not happening, and try 
to rationalize the need for 
“free trade.” But American 
workers know that the qual- 
ity of life in this country isn't 
the same anymore. 

Let no one deny it: the cost 
of unemployment has been 
incredibly high for this 
country. 


The High Price of Unemployment 


The facts tell the story, 
and the IBT has researched 
the facts. We've gathered 
average earnings informa- 
tion from Bureau of Labor 
Statistics publications, and 
calculated average state and 
federal taxes from these 
earnings. The estimated loss 
of federal and state revenue 
due to unemployment in 
1985, the last year where 
figures are available, is 
staggering. 

According to available in- 
formation, some $13 billion 
in federal taxes were lost 
due to unemployment. In 
addition, over $5 billion in 
state taxes were lost. Since 
information was not avail- 
able for each state, the ac- 
tual lost revenue is, in fact, 
even higher. 

Disposable income—the 
amount remaining after 
state, federal and FICA 
taxes—was also calculated. 
In 1985, an_ estimated 
$99,263,288,000 of disposa- 
ble income was lost be- 
cause of unemployment—a 
tremendous reduction, by 
any account, in consumer 
spending capability. 

As sobering as these sta- 
tistics are, the real impact 
of the lost revenue is what 
it means in human terms— 
the communities that are 
eroding, the families who 
are suffering, the individu- 
als who are questioning their 
abilities and their talents. 

What do American work- 
ers want? They want jobs 
that allow them the dignity 
of work well done, a fair 
day's wage for honest labor, 
and the promise of a future 
worth working towards. 

Teamsters believe this is 
not too much to ask. 


Building Material and | 


Construction Trade Division 
Holds Annual Confab 


moving and dramatic ap- 
peal to revive the pas- 
sion of the American la- 

bor movement highlighted the 
annual meeting of the IBT 
Building Material and Construc- 
tion Trade Division. Held jointly 
with the annual meeting of the 
Household Goods, Moving and 
Storage Trade Division, the del- 
egates met April 14-17, 1987, in 
Palm Springs, CA. Delegates to 
the meeting tackled a busy 
agenda from the moment Tom 
Kellerhuis, Director of the IBT 
Building Material and Construc- 
tion Trade Division, convened 
the four-day session. 

General Secretary-Treasurer 
Weldon Mathis, who formerly 
headed up this division, gave a 
rundown of the IBT’s finances, 
and of DRIVE and its growing 
clout in Washington, DC, as 
well as in state capitals. ‘The 
commitment of General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser has pro- 
vided a phenomenal increase in 
support for DRIVE, in its activi- 
ties, and in its political victo- 
ries,” commented Mathis. The 
importance of DRIVE would be 
underscored by the reports of 
several other speakers who 
stressed the significance of 
practical political influence. 

International Vice President 
Ed Lawson, Director of the Ca- 
nadian Conference of Team- 
sters, provided sound advice on 
the protection of work site juris- 
dictions, indicating that orga- 
nizing potential could be in- 
creased if jurisdictional 
concerns became less of a hin- 
drance. International Vice Pres- 
idents Jack Cox and Mike Riley 
also advised the delegates of 
the urgency of increased orga- 
nizing activity for their con- 
struction locals. 
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General Secretary-Treasurer Wel- 
don L. Mathis stressed the impor- 
tance of DRIVE participation. 


Teamsters International Vice 
President Don West emphasized 
the need for jurisdictional soli- 
darity. He detailed the dangers 
of double-breasting and ex- 
plained that double-breasting 
has been an acute problem for 
local unions in the southern 
states. 

Bringing the delegates up-to- 
date on virtually every aspect 
of the new Commercial Drivers 
License issue and its impact on 
Teamster members, Teamster 
International Trustee R.V. Dur- 
ham, also Director of the IBT 
Safety and Health Department, 
detailed both interstate and in- 
trastate applications of the new 
regulations. He also reaffirmed 
the IBT’s staunch refusal to con- 
sider or allow random drug 
testing of any Teamster mem- 
ber. 

Delegate Robert Sansone, 
Labor Trustee, Local 682, St. 
Louis, MO, gave an in-depth re- 
port on the growth and stability 
of the Central States Health 
and Welfare, and Pension 
Trusts. 


Richard Stern, Assistant Di- 
rector of the IBT Economics De- 
partment, brought the delegates 
up to the latest information on 
compliance guidelines for the 
Davis-Bacon Act and the latest 
legislative developments con- 
cerning the Act. ‘We should 
launch an offensive,” he ad- 
vised, “because, in 1986, we 
lost some ground.” Currently, 
the IBT Legislative Department 
is engaged in such an offensive 
on Capitol Hill to ensure that 
the Davis-Bacon Act not be 
watered down by anti-labor re- 
formists. 

Chuck Mack, President, Joint 
Council 7, San Francisco, CA, 
inspired everyone at the meet- 
ing with his first-hand account 
of the recent victory for Local 
912, Watsonville, CA. His re- 
marks provided proof that per- 
severance and solidarity can 
win victories, even against the 
worst odds. Solidarity and per- | 
severance were also the themes 
for many of the progress reports 
from division delegates repre- 
senting Teamster area confer- | 
ences. For example, both Rob- 
ert Sasso, President, Local 282, 
Elmont, NY, and representative 
for the Eastern Conference's 
Construction Division (Roy Al- 
ston, ECT Division Director, 
was unable to attend on “report 
day”); and Eddie Kantzler, Di- 
rector of the Central Confer- 
ence’s Construction Division, 
appealed for intensified Team- 
ster solidarity for all construc- 
tion locals. Their inspiring re- 
ports helped set the “let's-get- 
busy” tone for the duration of 3 
the annual meeting. 

Tommy Owens, Administrator | 
of the General Presidents’ Com- 
mittee on Contract Maintenance 
and Director of Organizing for 
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Delegates met April 14-17, 1987, in Palm Springs, CA, for the annual IBT 
Building Material and Construction Trade Division meeting. 


the Building and Construction 
Trades Department (AFL-CIO), 
gave an insightful overview of 
the history of the Construction 
Division. He recounted the long- 
time jurisdictional disputes 

with the Operating Engineers, 
stressing the IBT’s need for in- 
creased solidarity. 

The delegates to the annual 
meeting discussed a wide 
range of issues confronting the 
union and the industry, but it 
was the increasing threats of 
union-busting and imports that 
held the spotlight. In a moving 
presentation, Chuckie O’Brien, 
Director of the Construction Di- 
vision in the Southern Confer- 
ence, recalled struggles of our 
parents and grandparents to 
achieve a voice in their own 
destiny. That voice, he de- 
clared, has weakened under the 
challenge of “foreign Goliaths.” 
He was referring to a danger- 
ous situation in southern Flor- 
ida, where a British company, 
Tarmac, PLC, has manipulated 
the Operating Engineers Union 
into becoming a scab for the 
company, at the expense of 
hundreds, and potentially thou- 
sands, of Teamster members. 

This theme was picked up 
and expanded upon by Gary 
Dixon, Chairman of the Con- 
struction Division for the West- 
ern Conference, who warned 
that the new Japanese eco- 
nomic imperialism is subtle 
and thorough, not just in con- 
struction but also in farming 
and even in banking. (The 
banks in the U.S. and Canada 
finance farming, construction, 
and almost all industries.) 
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Factory of Despair 


The Central Conference of 
Teamsters Construction Divi- 
sion’s Chairman, Karl Rogers, 
unable to attend the meeting, 
due to recent surgery, had pro- 
vided for the presentation of a 
film, "We Are Driven,” that re- 
vealed to the delegates the true 
story about Japanese labor rela- 
tions. The film pointed out the 
fact that the highly efficient 
Japanese factory, whether in 
Tokyo or in Tennessee, is built 
upon very un-American con- 
cepts without any consider- 
ation of the value or rights of 
workers. 

After the film, Terry Bumpers, 
Director of the National Joint 
Heavy and Highway Construc- 
tion Committee announced that 
the past year had seen many 
successes in gaining contracts 
for Teamster construction mem- 
bers. He recommended both in- 
creased organizing for the divi- 
sion and increased funding for 
the creation of state-level con- 
struction committees. 


The delegates also heard 
from both Noel Borck of the Na- 
tional Maintenance Agreements 
Policy Committee in Arlington, 
VA, and William Bell, Vice 
President of Labor Relations for 
Bechtel Construction, Inc., of 
San Francisco, CA. Both speak- 
ers praised the IBT for the 
union's progressive relationship 
with employers, especially in 
the construction industry. Bell 
expressed concern about alco- 
hol and drug abuse as a na- 
tional problem, but he criticized 
any form of random drug test- 
ing or other such hysterical re- 
actions. 


Dave Uelmen and Gerry 
Miller, of the law firm of Prev- 
iant, Goldberg and Uelmen in 
Milwaukee, WI, also addressed 
the drug testing issue in great 
detail and enlightened the dele- 
gates on relevant Davis-Bacon 
Act compliance procedures. 


Larry McDonald, Director of 
the Western Canadian Con- 
struction Division, gave an as- 
sessment of the status of labor/ 
management relations in Can- 
ada. In British Columbia, 
owner-operators are supporting 
the union, representing a major 
departure from tradition. These 
independents have seen, how- 
ever, how important the collec- 
tive voice really is. This story, 
echoed by Canadian represent- 
ative Al Marinelli, from Eastern 
Canada, is much like the recent 
history of most unions in the 
United States. “There is a great 
need for a Teamster political 
action committee in Canada, 
too,” he stated. 


Some of the speakers at the conference were (left to right): Tom Kellerhuis, 
R.V. Durham, Tom Owens, Roy Alston, Mitch DeCuir, William Bell, and 


Gary Dixon. 


Eddie Kantzler, Director, Central 
Conference Construction Division. 


Gary Dixon, the Western Con- 
ference Area Construction Di- 
rector, reported that there was 
an urgent need for increased 
coordination and communica- 
tion between locals to counter 
the threats from multinational 
corporations. According to 
Dixon, if only for the sake of 
“fair play,” U.S. companies 
need at least as much protec- 
tion as is offered to foreign 
companies. 

Tom Kellerhuis addressed the 
need to revise maintenance 
agreements and to organize the 
supply industry. “If we organize 
supply and that work force, we 
can control the building trades 
industry,” Kellerhuis empha- 
sized. To accomplish this, he 
recommended a conference-by- 
conference survey to determine 
the areas that need the most at- 
tention and to gain information 
for designing an organizing 
strategy. 


Training is the Key to 
Success 


The final day of the confer- 
ence was dedicated to the im- 
portance of training. Kellerhuis 
noted that training is a critical 
element, if the local unions are 
to remain effective in the con- 
struction industry. Dick Mar- 
tino, Secretary-Treasurer of 
Teamster Local 420, El Monte, 
CA, commented that “training 
is a vital asset to local unions 
in their efforts to maintain and 
increase membership.” 

The first “Drivers’ Apprentice- 


ship” program in the United 
States started recently in Phoe- 
nix, AR. Ben Maynard, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Arizona Team- 
sters Apprenticeship and 
Training Systems in Phoenix, 
reported that, currently, there 
are 99 apprentices in their driv- 
ing programs. 


The importance of training 
was underscored by Kenneth 
“Red” Gilliland from Local 36, 
San Diego, CA, and with the 
San Diego AGC (Associated 
General Contractors) Training 
Program. Gilliland described 
that local’s unusually success- 
ful training program and its im- 
portance to the membership. A 
trainee in that program receives 
approximately 160 hours of 
training in areas such as driv- 
ing, mechanics, and equipment 
operation. Of particular interest 
is that the training program is 
conducted in league with a 
community college in the area. 
Because the community college 
has provided invaluable assist- 
ance at only a nominal cost and 
because a college's program is 
accredited, this type of training 
program is being recommended 
for all construction locals. Gilli- 
land's effort seems also to be a 
way to revive, in an updated 
fashion, the old-time passion of 
the America labor movement. 


Because training programs 
have come to play a vital role 
for Teamster construction mem- 
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Robert Sansone, Labor Trustee, Lo- 
cal 682, St. Louis, MO, reported on 
Central States Health and Welfare 
Pension Trusts. 


bers, the last day of the divi- 
sion’s meeting was devoted ex- 
clusively to training. The 
delegates spent a lot of time 
familiarizing themselves with a 
simulated driver training setup 
inside the van of a tractor- 
trailer. This and other training 
programs were discussed in 
depth, so that the delegates 
would be better prepared to es- 
tablish their own training pro- 
grams where needed. 

The entire conference was in- 
formative and went a long way 
toward preparing the Building 
Material and Construction Divi- 
sion for its challenges to organ- 
ize, to train, and to get its mem- 
bers politically involved. The 
delegates left their meeting 
with the passion of the “old- 
time” labor spirit rekindled. 


The delegates attending the Building Material and Construction Trade 


Division meeting familiarized themselves with a simulated driver training 
setup located in the van of a tractor-trailer. 
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Household’s Got a Plan for Action 


eeting jointly with the 
M IBT Building Material 

and Construction Divi- 
sion’s annual international con- 
fab, the IBT Household Goods, 
Moving and Storage Trade Divi- 
sion held its own annual meet- 
ing to examine its past year 
and to lay the groundwork for 
progress in the immediate 
future and for the rest of the 
decade. 

Many Teamster officials and 
other prominent North Ameri- 
cans from the business commu- 
nity were on hand to provide 
their insight on the division's 
deliberations. Among the digni- 
taries who addressed both 
Household Goods’ and the Con- 
struction Division's delegates 
were General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Weldon Mathis; Interna- 
tional Vice Presidents Ed Law- 
son, Jack Cox, Don West, and 
Mike Riley; International 
Trustee R.V. Durham; and a 
host of other Area Conference 
and Joint Council notables from 
all across the United States and 
Canada. 

Tom Kellerhuis, Director of the 
IBT Building Material and Con- 
struction Trade Division, chaired 
the meeting, and Richard “Dick” 
Peluso, a representative with the 
Eastern Conference of Teamsters, 
moderated the division's ses- 
sions. Peluso opened the compre- 
hensive discussions with a run- 
down of revenue, profit, and 
operating ratios of the largest 
corporations in the industry. Fif- 
teen companies control around 
70% of business in the moving 
and storage industry, and the 
past year has been, according to 
Peluso’s analysis, an unusually 
successful year for most of those 
companies. | ; 

Throughout the division's 
meeting, reports from the locals 
indicated that chronic problems 
which the division's locals have 
been having with jurisdictional 
disputes with other workers’ 
groups and with unorganized 
owner-operators are truly na- 
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Meeting chairman Tom Kellerhuis 
(left), International Vice President 
Mike Riley (center), and Interna- 
tional Representative Chuckie 
O’Brien confer on the division‘s 
goals. 


tional in scale. Owner-opera- 
tors, or “gypsies,” leech jobs 
from Teamster members. Addi- 
tionally, the gypsies usually 
pay no business income taxes. 
The delegates examined this 
particular problem and con- 
cluded that political action by 
the IBT was the only feasible 
solution. This conclusion led to 
a consensus that DRIVE needed 
to receive more attention and 
support from the division's 
members. 

Jurisdictional disputes are al- 
most epidemic in the industry, 
and the delegates decided to 
seek pre-job agreements early 
on at each job site to prevent 
further erosion of Teamster ju- 
risdictions. Pre-job agreements 
would prevent employers from 
exploiting the jurisdiction prob- 
lem and allowing other workers 
to infringe on Teamsters’ tradi- 
tional domains. 

Delegate Ron Ross, Business 
Agent, Local 639, Washington, 
DC, brought up the issue of in- 
centive plans for all the dele- 
gates to consider and offer their 
opinions. He said that his lo- 
cal's experience with an incen- 
tive plan had been very suc- 
cessful after the “kinks had 
been eliminated.” The dele- 
gates decided that their stew- 
ards would have to be well ad- 


vised on any incentive plan 
before it could be implemented. 


Organize, Organize, 
Organize 


Ray Baker, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Local 538, Worthington, 
PA, and a Trustee of Joint 
Council 40, Pittsburgh, PA, de- 
livered an enthusiastic appeal 
for intensified organizing by all 
Household Goods locals. Citing 
the many opportunities for or- 
ganizing that were routinely 
overlooked and perhaps 
wasted, Baker's point of view 
was echoed by most of the dele- 
gates. 

As discussions centered on 
organizing, Roy Alston, head of 
the Household Goods, Moving 
and Storage Division for the 
Eastern Conference, explained 
that an organizing survey had 
proved to be of immense value 
in the ECT area, and he sug- 
gested that a five-person team 
canvas and organize each 
Teamster area conference, one 
conference at-a-time. Alston 
also called for a resolution, on 
a national scale, of the long- 
time jurisdictional problems 
with carpenters and laborers. 

Conference Chairman Keller- 
huis summed up the division's 
proceedings and decisions in 
urging all the delegates to do 
their utmost to explore the vast 
potential for growth for the divi- 
sion. “If there are large, un- 
tapped, (unorganized) areas in 
the industry, that presents an 
area of tremendous potential, 
which should be investigated. 
Developing the most effective 
ways to do this, and harnessing 
that potential, will be the pri- 
mary objective for the division 
for the coming year.” Kellerhuis 
added that it would be of “im- 
mense benefit for the division 
to forge a closer working rela- 
tionship with the Building Ma- 
terial and Construction Trade 
Division. . . . The two divisions 
share numerous interests and 
could solve problems jointly.” 


Labor union representatives from 10 countries, including the United States, 
convened in Brussels to discuss current problems in the cement industry. 


ubcontracting is a major 

problem for labor unions 

worldwide in countries 
that produce cement. 

That was the primary consen- 
sus of a world conference on 
the cement industry held April 
2-3, 1987, in Brussels, spon- 
sored by the International Fed- 
eration of Chemical, Energy 
and General Workers’ Unions. 
Participants represented 10 
countries, including the United 
States. 

Representing the U.S. were 
Robert A. Sasso, President of 
Local 282, Elmont, NY, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Team- 
sters; and Henry Bechtholdt, In- 
ternational Vice President of the 
Cement, Lime, Gypsum, and 
Allied Workers Division, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boil- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Help- 
ers, AFL-CIO. 

The other participants, from 
Belgium, Germany, Greece, In- 
dia, Israel, Norway, Sweden, 
Turkey, and the United King- 
dom, related how cement pro- 
ducers in their countries are us- 
ing “jobbers,” or subcontractors, 
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thus laying off some of the un- 
ionized work force. 

New technology in those 
countries is also eliminating 
jobs in the cement industry, 
which the conference addressed 
as a world commodity, as im- 
portant as oil. 

Sasso, who was designated 
to attend the conference by 
General President Jackie 
Presser, told the other union 
leaders that American work- 
ers—particularly Teamsters— 
are protected against subcon- 
tracting by “successor” clauses, 
but deregulation of the trucking 
industry has created a new 
problem—"gypos,” or owner- 
drivers. 

He referred to a “60 Minutes” 
TV show, which detailed how 
these “job pirates” are using 
unsafe rigs and are sometimes 
operating under the influence of 
alcohol and/or drugs. Deregula- 
tion, he noted, has not only 
been responsible for the loss of 
over 100,000 Teamster jobs, but 
has made U.S. highways un- 
safe for everyone. 

Sasso told his counterparts 
that the IBT, in conjunction with 


the AFL-CIO, is diligently lob- 
bying Congress for legislation 
that would overturn deregula- 
tion. 

The participants, who con- 
vened at the CECWU Federa- 
tion's headquarters, discussed 
the increasing use of imported 
cement in the U.S. (Since the 
early 1980's, imported cement 
has grown from less than 1% of 
the total U.S. market to 22%.) 


According to the latest fig- 
ures, 16.4 million tons were im- 
ported from nine countries, 
while 88.5 million tons were 
produced in the U.S. The break- 
down of the 12 exporting coun- 
tries are as follows: Canada - 
19.8%; Spain - 21.1%; Mexico - 
26.5%; Venezuela - 7.5%; Japan - 
4.8%; Columbia - 5.0%; Greece - 
8.3%; France - 4.3%; and Korea - 
2.9%. 


There was a consensus 
among the labor leaders that 
Greece is “dumping” cement on 
the U.S. market, much as the 
Japanese are “dumping” elec- 
tronic products, which has re- 
sulted in the current “protec- 
tionist” mood in the U.S. 
Congress. 

They agreed that cement 
should be a “fair-trade” com- 
modity, not a “free-trade” prod- 
uct that is used to destroy an 
industry and wipe out jobs. 

General President Presser 
has made trade reform a top 
priority of his administration 
and to this end, the IBT will 
seek re-introduction in Con- 
gress this year of the Fair Trade 
Wage Act. The IBT’s “Buy Amer- 
ican” program, also instituted 
by Presser, seeks to prevent the 
loss of American jobs to foreign 
imports. 

As the use of imported ce- 
ment in the U.S. grows (domes- 
tic companies buy 75% of it}— 
and foreign investments in U.S. 
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Robert A. Sasso, President, Local 
282, Elmont, NY. 


companies rise (they own more 
than 50% of the American ce- 
ment industry)—American work- 
ers face difficult times, the par- 
ticipants agreed. 

They expect these absentee 
managements to attempt to 
weaken union benefits and con- 
tract language, and to use sub- 
contractors, as they do in their 
native lands. 

While most of the workers di- 
rectly employed in the cement 
industry in the U.S. are mem- 
bers of the International Broth- 
erhood of Boilmakers, the IBT 
represents approximately 20,000 
members through more than 
1,100 collective bargaining 
agreements in the cement, con- 


crete, stone, clay, and glass 
products industries. 

Health problems in the ce- 
ment industry were discussed 
during the conference, and it 
was generally agreed that 
American workers have “safer” 
working conditions. 

The foreign union leaders 
cited a report that no longer 
considers cement dust to cause 
lung cancer, but their scientists 
are now studying a possible 
link between cement dust and 
stomach cancer. 

Irritations of the eyes and 
skin, and hearing loss, are the 
other major concerns, they said, 
and the biggest problem is get- 
ting workers to use safety 
equipment. 

They reported that their 
unions are undertaking major 
education programs in the use 
of safety equipment. 

It was noted that cement com- 
panies worldwide are consider- 
ing burning hazardous wastes 
and garbage in the kilns that 
are used in the manufacture of 
cement. The environmental side 
effects have yet to be deter- 
mined, however. 

Michael Boggs, Secretary of 
the Federation, said he was “so 
pleased” that the IBT had sent 
a representative to the confer- 
ence. 


During a break in the conference, delegates gathered with IBT representa- 
tive Robert A. Sasso (second from right). Pictured left to right are: Michael 
Boggs of ICEF, Josef Cohen of Histadrut-Israel, Sasso, and Tomer Eralan of 


Turkey. 
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ternational Legal Depart- _ 


cerning the 
Teamsters (Inc.) or solicita- _ 
tions by any other organi- ; 
zation or individual using 
_the Teamster name, and urge 
your separ to do the ae 
same. ; 


ATTENTION: 
— 
Are Not Soliciting 


Ss you may be aware, 
rN an organization 

called the National — 
Teamster (Inc.) has been so- 


liciting paid advertise- 
ments from Teamster em- 


-ployers and firms which 


depend on Teamsters for de- 
liveries. This organization 
pretends to be connected 


with the IBT, and uses the 


Teamster name and Gen- 
eral President Jackie Press- 
er's name in order to sell its 
ads. In many cases, em- 
ployers have been coerced 
by threats of work or deliv- 


_ ery stoppages. 


_ We have been working for 
some time to stop these ac- 
tivities by sharing our infor- 
mation with appropriate law — 


enforcement officials. To 


date, unfortunately, the 
guilty parties have not been 


apprehended and charged. 
‘Until they are, we can best 
deal with this problem by 
_ making every effort to warn — 
: potential victims. : 


All IBT members are ae | 


_ to notify their employers and 
_ other firms with whom they 
_ deal that the activities of the — 
National Teamster (Inc.) are © 


not endorsed or condoned : 


by the IBT. The Interna 


tional Teamster is the only | 


official publication distrib- — 
_ uted nationally by this union, © 
and it neither solicits nor — 
accepts any paid advertis- 7 
‘ing. : 


Please forward to the In . 


ment any information con- 
‘National 


Sixth Annual Industrial 


Trades Conference 


he Teamsters Industrial 

i Trades Division held its 

sixth annual conference 

the week of April 26, 1987, in 
New Orleans, LA. 

Teamsters Industrial Trades 
Division Director, Joseph Ko- 
nowe, opened the conference by 
welcoming all the delegates 
and introducing all of the 
guests in attendance. 

Teamsters Human Services 
Director, Father David Boileau, 
delivered the invocation for the 
opening of the conference. 

Welcoming the delegates to 
New Orleans were two dignitar- 
ies who are both active and in- 
fluential in the labor movement 
in the state of Louisiana: the 
mayor of New Orleans, Sidney 
Barthelemy, and U.S. Federal 
Court Judge, Robert Collins. 
Both of these political speakers 
had the highest praises for the 
Teamsters Union and for all its 
accomplishments on behalf of 
today’s American workers. 

Mayor Barthelemy welcomed 
all the delegates to New Orle- 
ans and congratulated the 
Teamsters on the successful job 
they are doing in the labor 
movement in New Orleans. 
Judge Collins, who is a very 
close friend of the labor move- 
ment, spoke to the delegates 
about the legislation that is 
now affecting the Teamsters 
Union and labor, in general. 


General President Jackie 
Presser, the keynote speaker 
during the week-long session, 
stressed the continued and im- 
memorial importance of keep- 
ing the American worker orga- 
nized, so that working families 
will have a fighting chance to 
survive in the import-oriented 
society in which we all live. 
“Factories are closing their 
doors, due to imports, and 
that's putting the American 
worker out of a job,” Presser 
said. “In foreign countries, they 
don't have the comforts upon 
which our society has grown 
dependent.” Presser stressed 
that we must “get out there and 
organize more members and ed- 
ucate them as to what can be 
done in order to save American 
jobs today. . . . By educating 
and organizing the member- 
ship, we will help increase pro- 
duction and keep American 
workers employed in the labor 
work force.” 

Presser noted the fact that 
women have become a vital 
part of the labor movement and 
that they play an important role 
within the Teamsters Union 
throughout North America. He 
also stated that the Teamster 
retirees are always assisting 
and participating actively 
within the union through their 
retiree chapters. “This is a 
strong union and getting 


General President Jackie Presser (at podium), was the keynote speaker at 
the annual IBT Industrial Trades Division Conference. 
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stronger every day.” 

General President Presser re- 
minded the delegates that the 
Teamsters have the number one 
labor political action committee 
in America today—DRIVE. 
Therefore, he stressed the im- 
portance of supporting DRIVE, 
so that our politicians will be 
more inclined to enact into leg- 
islation bills that will support 
the Teamsters and better the fu- 
ture of the Teamsters Union. 
“Politicians are the backbone of 
our government, and the labor 
work force will benefit greatly 
from informed politicians who 
will support pro-labor bills in 
Congress,” Presser said. 

The key themes to the week- 
long conference were education 
and organizing and how to con- 
vey these messages to the 
membership. Division Director 
Konowe provided for some first- 
hand advice in these areas by 
having IBT Department Direc- 
tors speak on these issues. Ann 
Thompson, IBT Director of the 
Information Center, gave con- 
siderable information on topics 
such as: deregulation, conces- 
sions, collective bargaining, 
and how all of these issues af- 
fect our membership. 

IBT Director of Organizing 
Vicki Saporta discussed how 
the industrial sector makes up 
a large portion of this union's 
membership. Saporta was able 
to offer the delegates some ben- 
eficial tips with an organizing 
session. 

She was able to do this with 
the assistance of Walter Engle- 
bert, Assistant to the Director of 
the Western Conference of 
Teamsters, and Thomas Brown, 
Director of the Industrial Trades 
Division for the Eastern Confer- 
ence of Teamsters. 

Director of the Airline Divi- 
sion, William Genoese, spoke 
to the delegates on where the 
Airline Division is headed. This 
division is growing and we 
need not worry, in the future, 
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Guest speaker Sidney Barthelemy, 
Mayor of New Orleans, attended 
the conference. 


about flying because Teamsters 
will always be in the sky. 
Other Teamster speakers at 
the conference were Joseph 
Morgan, Jr. from the Southern 
Conference of Teamsters; Paul 
Steinberg, Assistant to the Di- 
rector of the Central Conference 
of Teamsters; Peter Moslinger 
from the Canadian Conference 
of Teamsters; William T. Hogan 
from the Central Conference of 
Teamsters; and Chuck Mack, 
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President of Teamsters Joint 
Council 7. All of these speakers 
gave reports on the Industrial 
Trades Division in their areas 
and offered many suggestions 
on where the division has the 
potential for further growth. 

General Secretary-Treasurer 
Weldon Mathis was in attend- 
ance at the conference and ad- 
dressed the delegates. He dis- 
cussed the various issues 
facing the union today. Mathis 
said that the IBT is doing well 
financially. 

He also discussed the new 
equipment available for TITAN 
and the Teamsters’ data proc- 
essing equipment. “The Team- 
sters have the most modern and 
up-to-date communications 
equipment in the world,” 
Mathis said. “This union is 
moving along very well, espe- 
cially in these particular 
areas,” he noted. 

The General Secretary-Treas- 
urer also detailed an area of 
concern, not only for the union 


but also for citizens across 
America. This area of concern 
is for each and every person to 
get involved politically in his/ 
her hometown. To get involved, 
the membership should register 
to vote and join the Teamsters’ 
political action committee, 
DRIVE, which is second to none 
across North America. By sup- 
porting DRIVE, members can 
help persuade their U.S. Repre- 
sentatives and U.S. Senators 
not to pass anti-labor legisla- 
tion. Mathis concluded his re- 
marks by telling the delegates 
that this stance is crucial, if we 
are to keep the American 
worker in a decent job that 
pays decent wages, now, and 
in the future. 

Other guests at the confer- 
ence session included: Interna- 
tional Vice Presidents Edward 
Lawson, Arnie Weinmeister, 
Don Peters, Jack Cox, Mike Ri- 
ley, and International Trustees 
Mitch Ledet and Ben Leal. 


Ligurotis Honored by Histadrut 
And General President Presser 


hen it comes to the 
Wey unique virtues 
found among Teamster 


leaders and members across 
the United States and Canada, 
the Teamsters’ traditional com- 
mitment to charities is at the 
very top of the list of virtues to 
which praises are sung. 

Recently, in Chicago, IL, 
Teamster General President 
Jackie Presser paid tribute to 
Teamster veteran Daniel C. Lig- 
urotis, Secretary-Treasurer, Lo- 
cal 705, Chicago, IL, who was 
honored by Histadrut, the Israel 
Federation of Labor, at the Fed- 
eration’s annual Testimonial 
Dinner. 

“It was a very nice dinner 
and I was very honored. I'm 
very proud to be a part of the 
Histadrut organization. The 
night was one I'll never forget,” 
exclaimed Ligurotis. 

The annual Testimonial Din- 
ner was held on April 9, 1987, 
at the Chicago Hilton and Tow- 
ers, Chicago, IL, in honor of 
Ligurotis’ many years of support 
of Histadrut. There were ap- 
proximately 1,600 people in at- 
tendance at the dinner. 

The formal occasion brought 
together a variety of labor offi- 
cials. The Dinner Chairman 
was William T. Hogan, Sr., who 
received assistance from Co- 
chairmen Stephen Bridge, Sam 
Canino, Tony Giovannetti, Eu- 
gene McCarron, John Navigato, 
and Philip D. Stanoch. The din- 
ner proceeds will benefit the 
Histadrut Teamster Senior Citi- 
zens Home in Haifa, Israel. The 
Histadrut Teamster Senior Citi- 
zens Home serves Israelis, Arab 
Israelis, and Druze citizens who 
have retired from a lifetime of 
labor and have earned the right 
to pleasant, dignified surround- 
ings in which to spend their re- 
mdining years. 
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Ligurotis’ labor career began 
when he was a truck driver's 
helper and later a road driver, 
initially as a member of Local 
710 in Chicago, and some time 
later as a member of Local 705, 
also in Chicago. His union ac- 
tivism led to his appointment in 
1961 as a steward, a position 
which enabled him to start 
earning his reputation for excel- 
lence and commitment. 

In 1961, he was appointed an 
organizer for Local 705, which 
marked the beginning of his 
full-time service to organized 
labor. Ligurotis was appointed 
to Local 705’s executive board 
as a trustee in 1976. Five years 
later, he rose to the position of 
recording secretary. Today he is 
that local's chief executive offi- 
cer and a trustee of the health 
and welfare and pension funds 
as well as trustee of Teamsters 
Joint Council 25. 

As Presser commented at the 
testimonial dinner, ”. . . Dan is 


Portrait 
of the Great 
American 
Investor 


You wouldn’t know it to look at him. 


a classic case of rising up 
through the union ranks to 
achieve a position of authority 
and respect among his fellow 
Teamsters. ... As if his Team- 
ster achievements aren't 
enough, Dan has always found 
the time to devote to a number 
of civic and charitable causes.” 

It was this commitment be- 
yond the call of duty that 
Presser praised the highest. Ac- 
cording to the General Presi- 
dent, such an extraordinary 
commitment to charities is 
hardly a typical human virtue, 
but is characteristic of the 
unique Teamster spirit and 
pride. Presser stated that, 
“Teamster goodwill and charity, 
such as that being honored at 
Histadrut's tribute to Ligurotis, 
are the essence of what makes 
the Teamster membership in- 
comparable, and are, in large 
part, responsible for the Team- 
sters’ proud heritage and prom- 
ising future.” 


But he has an investment plan that’s 


working, even though he’s not. 


US. Savings Bonds have changed. They 
now pay competitive rates, like money 


market accounts. Find out more, call | y.g. cnimcs BONDS 


anytime 1-800-US-BONDS. 


Bonds held less than five years earn a lower rate. 
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espected experts on drug 
a abuse, rehabilitation and 

education will gather at 
IBT headquarters in Washing- 
ton, DC, June 23, 1987, when the 
members of the Teamster Blue 
Ribbon Advisory Panel on Drug 
Abuse meet to develop guide- 
lines and programs for the 
union's nationwide Crusade for 
a Drug-Free America. 

This select committee, com- 
prised of prestigious leaders of 
the medical community, mem- 
bers of Congress, experts in 
drug research and rehabili- 
tation, and Teamster officials, 
will come together for an initial 
session to study the problems of 
drug abuse, examine solutions 
to these problems, and suggest 
ways that the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters can 
be most effective in the war 
against drugs. 

Responding to General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser’s invitation 
to participate on this important 
committee are eminent health 
care, union, and community 
leaders who are deeply con- 
cerned about, and dedicated to 
the fight against, the drug 
abuse epidemic that is sweep- 
ing this country. Despite full 
and busy schedules, each has 
agreed to contribute their time 
and expertise to help the union 
develop the important strate- 
gies that will combat drug 
abuse in our society, and reach 
out to those who need help 
most. 
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Teamster Blue Ribbon 


Serving on the Blue Ribbon 
Panel are: 

@ Dr. Michael DeBakey— 
Chancellor and Chairman of 
Surgery at the Baylor College of 
Medicine in Houston, TX. Dr. 
DeBakey, world renowned sur- 
geon and heart specialist, also 
serves as a member of the 
Teamster Medical Advisory 
Committee. 

@ Dr. Donald Dawson—Chair- 
man, IBT Medical Advisory 
Committee. 

@ Congressman William 
Clay (D-MO) and Congress- 
woman Mary Rose Oakar (D- 
OH) of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

@ Mrs. Joyce Nalepka—Presi- 
dent of the National Federation 
of Parents for Drug-Free Youth. 

@ Vincent Marino—a former 
drug addict and founder of the 
successful Habilitat Drug and 
Alcohol Treatment Center in 
Kaneohe, Hawaii. 

@ Allan Pringle—retired Spe- 
cial Agent for the U.S. Drug En- 
forcement Administration and 
now President and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of the Institute for 
Substance Abuse Research in 
Vero Beach, Florida. 

@ International Vice President 
Joseph Trerotola of New York. 

@ International Vice President 
Maurice R. Schurr of Philadel- 
phia, PA. 

@ International Trustee R.V. 
Durham, who also serves as the 
IBT’s Director of Safety and 
Health. 

General President Jackie 
Presser will serve as Honorary 
Chairman of the Panel, with ac- 
tor Sylvester Stallone remaining 


Advisory Panel on 
Drug Abuse to Meet 


as National Spokesman for the 
Teamster anti-drug campaign. 

In formally announcing the 
formation of this select advisory 
committee, Jackie paid tribute 
to the generous willingness of 
its members to assist the union 
in reaching its goals in the pro- 
gram. “We at the IBT,” he said, 
“are delighted that these out- 
standing individuals have ac- 
cepted our invitation to become 
members of the Teamster Blue 
Ribbon Advisory Panel on Drug 
Abuse. We could not ask for ex- 
perts with more dedication, 
greater knowledge, or deeper 
concern about the problems vic- 
tims of drug abuse—and espe- 
cially America’s youngsters— 
must face daily. 

“Teamsters have the re- 
sources, the organization, and 
the commitment to reach Ameri- 
can workers, American fami- 
lies, and especially America's 
youth with our anti-drug abuse 
message,” Jackie added. “We 
will be drawing upon the expe- 
rience, and seeking the advice, 
of these committee members in 
developing the materials and 
the methods that will help us 
win this war against drugs. 

“We are most fortunate to 
have individuals of such high 
caliber join with us in our ef- 
forts, and we look forward to 
working with them in the days 
ahead,” the General President 
stated. 

Updates about the Panel's 
June 23rd meeting and its sug- 
gestions for the Teamster anti- 
drug campaign will be provided 
in future issues of the /nterna- 
tional Teamster. 


Teamsters Host Joint Council of 


Flight Attendant Unions’ Meeting 


n April 8-9, 1987, the IBT 
Oo Airline Division hosted a 

two-day meeting for the 
Joint Council of Flight Attend- 
ant Unions (JCFAU) at the Inter- 
national's headquarters in 
Washington, DC. 

The Joint Council is a coali- 
tion of labor organizations that 
works collectively on issues af- 
fecting flight attendants partic- 
ularly in the areas of air safety, 
flight attendant health, and la- 
bor legislation. Besides the 
IBT’s Airline Division, the union 
members of the JCFAU belong 
to the: 

e Association of Professional 
Flight Attendants (APFA)— 
Representing American Air- 
lines; 

® Independent Federation of 
Flight Attendants (IFFA)— 
Representing TWA; 

® Independent Union of 
Flight Attendants (IUFA)— 
Representing Pan Am; 

® Transport Workers’ Union 
#553 (TWU)—Representing 
Eastern Airlines; and 

® Union of Flight Attendants 
(UFA)}Representing Conti- 
nental Airlines. 

The Joint Council has met 
regularly during the past two 
and one-half years. The pur- 
pose of the April meeting was 
to focus on the special concerns 
of flight attendants and their 
representatives in today’s de- 
regulated airline environment. 
Agenda items included such di- 
verse topics as AIDS, ozone 
monitoring, labor protective 
provisions and corporate cam- 
pdigns. 

Chairing the meeting on be- 
half of the Airline Division, was 
Nancy Garcia, Business Repre- 
sentative and Health and Safety 
Director for Local 2707, Los An- 
geles, CA. Garcia is a former 
flight attendant with a Masters 
Degree in Public Health and 
several post-graduate certifi- 
cates on specialized occupa- 
tional health and safety areas 
including aircraft and accident 
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investigation. Betty Szudy, also 
of Local 2707's Health and 
Safety Department and a Busi- 
ness Representative, assisted in 
the planning, preparation, and 
coordination of the meeting. 
The IBT was also represented 
by Bill Genoese, Airline Divi- 
sion Director; Marv Griswold, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Local 2707; 
Suzanne Balzar, Local 2707 
NWA/Republic flight attendant; 
Hank Breen, International Rep- 
resentative; and Lorraine Loflin 
from Local 2707. Also participat- 
ing in the two-day session 
were: Anne Moroh, Secretary- 
Treasurer APFA; Ann Loew, 
APFA; Karen Lantz, Vice Presi- 
dent, IFFA; Margaret Brennan, 
President, IUFA; Brian Moreau, 
Vice President, IUFA; Jody 
Thompson, Health and Safety, 
IUFA; Mike Gragovich, IUFA; 
Mary Jane Barry, President, 
TWU #553; Betsy Murtagh, 
Health and Safety, TWU #553; 
Lana Holmes, TWU #553; Carla 
Winkler, President, UFA; Janna 
Harkrider, Health and Safety, 
UFA; and Tom Simpson, UFA. 
The meeting started off with 
a discussion on cabin air qual- 
ity including a review of the 
National Academy of Sciences’ 
(NAS) report's recommendations 
on environmental tobacco 
smoke, ozone, radiation and 
ventilation. The participants 
also discussed the DOT's report 
to Congress on the NAS study, 
particularly the agency's lack of 
action on the study’s strongest 
recommendation, for example, 
to ban smoking on all commer- 


collective bargaining issues. 


cial airline flights. The Joint 
Council quickly moved to affirm 
its prior decision to strongly 
support a ban on smoking on 
all domestic commercial airline 
flights. They also decided to 
support rulemaking requiring 
some form of monitoring to 
more accurately determine 
ozone and radiation exposure 
levels for cabin crews. 

Thompson, IUFA, gave a sta- 
tus report on safety issues that 
the JCFAU had worked on and/ 
or was currently tracking. They 
included: carry-on baggage; 
protective breathing equipment; 
FAA hotlines; NASA aviation 
safety reporting system; FAA 
certification task force; and gal- 
ley/aisle jumpseats. 

Employee drug and alcohol 
testing is a topic that seems to 
have caught the attention of al- 
most every employer and 
worker in America; airlines and 
flight attendants are no excep- 
tion. The Joint Council members 
discussed the recent and much 
publicized activity by DOT, the 
FAA and the Congress. The IBT 
Legislative Department pro- 
vided an update of where this 
issue was in the 100th Congress 
and what it would mean to 
flight attendants. 

As deregulation takes a 
firmer grip on the airline indus- 
try, the need for duty time and 
rest provision regulations for 
flight attendants becomes all 
the more apparent. It’s not sur- 
prising then that the Joint 
Council spent a great deal of 
time discussing its own duty 
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Bill Genoese, IBT Airline Division Director, addresses flight attendants on 
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Nancy Garcia, Business Agent and 
Health and Safety Director of Local 
2707, Los Angeles, CA, chairs the 
meeting. 


time and rest provision petition 
at its recent meeting. This was 
the issue that brought the Joint 
Council together and has fueled 
its progress. Harkrider, UFA, 
provided a review of the peti- 
tion's history and content as 
well as an update on its current 
status in the FAA rulemaking 
process. In addition, the Joint 
Council meeting was addressed 
by Dan Beaudette and Chris 
Christie, both of the FAA, who 
provided further information on 
the petition's progress. 

The Joint Council remains 
committed to achieving duty 
time limitations and minimum 
rest provisions for all flight at- 
tendants and plans some addi- 
tional lobbying efforts to re- 
mind the administration, the 
FAA, and Congress, that flight 
attendants need these impor- 
tant rules to safeguard their 
own health and improve pas- 
senger and flight safety. 

Other Safety and Health top- 
ics covered during the first day 
of the meeting included AIDS, 
certification, equipment stand- 
ardization, occupational health 
jurisdiction and training. 

Genoese led the second day's 
agenda with an overview of col- 
lective bargaining during de- 
regulation. His spirited and on- 
target remarks set the tone for 
exploring new strategies for 
achieving equitable labor 
agreements for flight attend- 
ants. 

One such innovative ap- 
proach reviewed by the Joint 
Council was the corporate cam- 
paign. Both APFA and IFFA 
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have recently launched such 
campaigns and they generously 
shared their organization's ex- 
periences with the participants. 
IBT, IUFA, and TWU also dis- 
cussed similar tactics being ap- 
plied at their carriers. 

The need for new ap- 
proaches, well thought-out 
strategies, and labor solidarity 
was a message brought home 
to the meeting participants as 
they viewed the IFFA video 
“Grounded” (a moving video- 
tape highlighting the continu- 
ing struggle of TWA flight at- 
tendants against Carl Icahn). 

One of the key elements in 


n Tuesday, April 21, 
@) 1987, the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of 
Teamsters hosted a visit 
by Roger Lyons, Assistant 
General Secretary of the 
Scientific, Technical and 

_ Managerial Staff Union in 

_ England. 

At the request of the In- 
ternational, Lyons had 
written a letter on behalf 

_of Tony Cannestro, Presi- 


Presser Awards Certificate 
Of Appreciation 


_ reopen its negotiations 


unrealistic demands. 


dent, Local 769, Miami, FL, © 


General President Jackie Presser (right), presents a Certificate of Appre- 
ciation to Roger Lyons (left), Assistant General Secretary of the Scien- 
tific, Technical and Managerial Staff Union in England. 


today’s collective bargaining 
arena is language to protect 
employees in the event of merg- 
ers or acquisitions. Wilma Lieb- 
man of the International's Legal 
Department, and Roland Wil- 
der, former IBT counsel, two of 
the nation’s leading authorities 
on the Railway Labor Act and 
Labor Protective Provisions 
(LPP’s), briefed the Joint Council 
on the status of LPP’s in Con- 
gress and in the courts. 

The Joint Council wrapped up 
the meeting with preliminary 
planning for the JCFAU’s next 
legislative conference tenta- 
tively planned for Spring 1988. 


and local members, to Sir 
Eric Pountain, Chief Exec- 
utive Officer and Chair- 
man of Tarmac, PLC.., re- 
questing that Tarmac 


with Local 769 and drop its 


To show the union's ap- 
preciation, General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser — 
awarded Lyons a Certifi- 
cate of Appreciation dur- 
ing his visit. 


ince early 1985, the Team- 
SS: Sugar Workers have 

been plagued with indus- 
try problems resulting from fi- 
nancial difficulties. Their origi- 
nal employer, the Great 
Western Sugar Company, 
owned by the notorious Hunt 
family in Texas, milked the 
company of its assets and then 
filed for bankruptcy. With no 
money left, the Great Western 
Sugar Company could not pay 
final health and welfare pay- 
ments, and bounced employees’ 
final paychecks. 

With so many problems crop- 
ping up for the Teamster Sugar 
Workers in the past months, 
General President Jackie 
Presser sent International Vice 
President Michael Riley to meet 
with the Inter-State Council of 
Teamster Sugar Workers in 
Greeley, CO, in March. Riley 
talked with both the Teamster 
delegates and representatives 
from Western Sugar Company, 
formerly Great Western Sugar, 
about the many complications 
in the sugar industry recently. 

“The Teamster Sugar Workers 
have always had the full sup- 
port of this International and 
that support is not about to stop 
now,’ stated Riley in his inspi- 
rational talk. Thanks to the 
generous support of General 
President Presser, the sugar 
workers received the support 
Riley spoke of by providing free 
legal assistance to the sugar 
worker locals for both their 
bankruptcy and pension cases. 

To add to the financial prob- 
lems with Western Sugar Com- 
pany, the company has contin- 
ued to battle the union by 
failing to honor the grievance 
and arbitration procedures in 
the collective bargaining agree- 
ment, in a feeble attempt at 
union busting. The IBT and In- 
ternational Vice President Arnie 
Weinmeister, Director of the 
Western Conference of Team- 
sters, again stepped in to offer 
their support. 

“We would never have sur- 
vived without Jackie and Ar- 
nie’s assistance,” stated Joseph 
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B. Dwyer, President, Local 1064, 
Billings, MT, and President of 
the Inter-State Council of Team- 
ster Sugar Workers. Dwyer 
added, “We weren't surprised 
by what happened in Watson- 
ville, CA. Our Teamster sugar 
workers have received exactly 
the same kind of support from 
the International and the West- 
ern Conference, as did the Wat- 
sonville strikers.” 


Department of Transpor- 
(DOT) Federal 
Highway Administration 
(FHWA), IBT Safety and 
Health Director R.V. Dur- 
ham urged DOT to adopt a 
number of new truck safety 
requirements, and stressed 
the need for FHWA to tighten 
up considerably on a pro- 
posed plan for periodic truck 
inspections. 

The IBT Safety Director of- 
fered strong support for a 
DOT proposal to require fuel 
gauges on trucks. This pro- 
posal originated from the 
Teamsters Union more than 
two years ago, after a union 
member ran out of fuel and 
nearly froze. 

Durham also asked the 
government agency to issue 
rules on minimum clear- 
ances between fuel tanks 
and the ground, and be- 
tween the tanks and tires. 
To make his point, he cited 
safety contract language 
negotiated several years ago 
under the union's National 
Master Freight Agreement. 

He also pointed to the Na- 
tional Master Freight Agree- 
ment in urging DOT to adopt 
bigger dimensions for 
sleeper berths. A provision 
won by the union in 1986 
requires sleeper berths in 
tractors purchased and 


I: recent comments to the 


tation’s 


New Truck Safety 
Inspection Rules 


Teamster Sugar Workers Discuss Problems 


The seven sugar worker local 
unions are located in Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Ne- 
braska. 

Also in attendance at the 
meeting were Western Confer- 
ence Representative Carole 
Cook, appearing on behalf of 
Western Conference Director 
Weinmeister; Teamster Joint 
Council 3 President Harry Mar- 
shall; and International Auditor 
Bruce Mohn. 


placed in service after Jan- 
uary 1, 1987, to be 10 inches 
wider and five inches longer 
than what DOT now re- 
quires. 

DOT is proposing a new 
program of annual truck 
safety inspections. As out- 
lined by DOT's proposal, 
these would be done by a 
combination of state inspec- 
tors (in states that already 
require periodic inspec- 
tions), inspectors working for 
large carriers, and inde- 
pendent inspectors at ga- 
rages and truck stops. 

The annual inspection is 
not enough, Durham told the 
government, because some 
tractors cover as much as 
200,000 miles per year. In- 
stead, he proposed a shorter 
time frame coupled with a 
mileage interval. 

He also told DOT that in- 
spectors should have to be 
licensed or certified to do 
this work, as is already done 
in many states for car in- 
spections. The current DOT 
proposal would not do this. 
Pointing especially to the 
situation where owner-op- 
erators would be inspected 
at a truck stop or a garage, 
he noted: ‘The safety ben- 
efits of having an unregu- 
lated truck inspected by an 
unregulated inspector must 
be very questionable.” 
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Leadership Academy Convenes 
Political Action Session Expanded 


Academy convened at IBT 

headquarters in Washing- 
ton, DC, the week of April 20, 
1987, with 22 local union repre- 
sentatives in attendance. 

In response to evaluations by 
former TLA graduates, the pro- 
gram has been slightly modi- 
fied to concentrate more on po- 
litical action and legislation by 
inviting Dr. Neil Kerwin of 
American University as guest 
speaker. Dr. Kerwin discussed 
how the government decision- 
making process works, both on 
the national and local levels. 
He stressed the importance of 
Teamster members becoming 
more politically active. 

Joining him were IBT repre- 
sentatives Dave Sweeney, Leg- 
islative Director; Tim Scully, 
Legislative Assistant; T. Tommy 
Cutrer, DRIVE Representative; 
and John Ring of Governmental 
Affairs, who each discussed 
what their respective depart- 
ments do. 

After a warm welcome by Ar- 
thur F. Kane, Director of Educa- 
tion, the participants began 
their busy week with workshop 
sessions on the bargaining 
process and negotiations. Sev- 
eral members of the staff of the 
International were on hand to 
participate in these discus- 
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sions, including Chief Econo- 
mist Norman Weintraub, Rich- 
ard Stern of Economics, Joe 
Santucci of the Legal Depart- 
ment, Vernon McDougall of 
Safety and Health, and Director 
of the Information Center, Ann 
Thompson. 

The next day was filled with 
workshops on corporate strate- 
gies conducted by Sally Payne, 
IBT Assistant Director of Educa- 
tion, and updates on legal de- 
velopments from Gary Witlen 
and Jim McCall, both of the IBT 
Legal Department. 

The following day was de- 
voted to organizing techniques. 
Vicki Saporta, IBT Organizing 
Director, discussed various 
strategies and tactics which 
could be used in a campaign. 
The participants worked in 
small groups to examine the 
elements of a successful orga- 
nizing drive, and to practice de- 
signing handbills which could 
be used in such a drive. 

The program was wrapped up 
with workshops on the Team- 
ster Affiliates Pension Plan, 
conducted by Dick Jasper; and 
Out-of-Work Benefits, conducted 
by Pat Reynolds and Dave Pe- 
kar. 

The program participants in- 
cluded: Tom Burnette, Presi- 
dent, Local 19, Grapevine, TX; 


Twenty-two local union officials met in Washington, DC, to participate in 
the Teamsters Leadership Academy held the week of April 20, 1987. They 
are pictured here with members of the IBT’s Education Department. 
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TLA participants develop organiz- 
ing brochures during Wednesday's 
organizing session. 


Walter Klayko, Vice President, 
Local 24, Akron, OH; Robert F. 
Rayes, President, Local 51, De- 
troit, MI; Ronald N. Keener, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Local 61, Hick- 
ory, NC; Westley D. McDaniel, 
President, and Richard W. 
Spencer, Business Agent, Local 
147, Des Moines, IA; Robert Is- 
bill, Business Agent, Local 166, 
Bloomington, CA; James V. 
Sherwood, Jr., President, Local 
171, Roanoke, VA; Richard Poto- 
chny, Secretary-Treasurer, Lo- 
cal 273, Pittsburgh, PA; Joseph 
Stauffer III, Recording Secre- 
tary, Local 510, Orrville, OH; 
Charles Hansen, Business 
Agent, Local 554, Omaha, NE; 
Anthony L. Oliver, Secretary- 
Treasurer, and William Mc- 
Cracken, Business Agent, Local 
558, Buffalo, NY; Michael B. 
Davis, Trustee, Local 578, Los 
Angeles, CA; Tom S. Thomp- 
son, Business Agent, Local 589, 
Port Angeles, WA; Angie Pekar, 
Local 639, Washington, DC; 
James R. Norman, Business 
Agent, and Theodore A. Hen- 
drickson, Business Agent, Local 
792, Minneapolis, MN; Samuel 
Gallo, President, and Gerald 
Handley, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Local 802, Long Island City, NY; 
John C. Becker, President, Local 
860, Dale City, CA; and Gary L. 
Richardson, Business Agent, Lo- 
cal 945, W. Paterson, NJ. 
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intrastate truck deregulation 

was soundly defeated in 

| Washington State recently, 
thanks to the combined effort of 
all of the locals in Joint Council 
28, Seattle, WA, and the cooper- 
ation of Joint Council 37, Port- 
land, OR. International Vice 
President and Joint Council 28 
President Amie Weinmeister 
called the victory “one of the fin- 
est examples of teamwork we've 
ever seen.” 

Key to the victory were the 
hundreds of Teamsters from 
across the state who converged 
on the capitol to attend a hear- 
ing before the Washington State 
Senate Transportation Commit- 
tee and voice their objections to 
truck deregulation. Speaking on 
behalf of the Teamsters were 


Senator Larry Vognild (right), As- 
sistant Majority Leader in the 
Washington State Senate, ad- 
dresses Teamster members and 
friends at a rally before the truck 
deregulation hearing. Looking on is 
Joint Council 28 Legislative Repre- 
sentative Mike Rynerd (left), and 
Local 174 Business Agent Ed Seil. 
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Jerry Lavell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Local 741, Seattle, WA, and Joint 
Council 28 Trustee; and Chuck 
Mack, Secretary-Treasurer, Local 
70, Oakland, CA, and President 
of Joint Council 7. Mack provided 
compelling testimony on the dis- 
astrous effects of deregulation in 
California, calling it a “Robin 
Hood in reverse,” with the large, 
already rich shippers robbing 
from the public, the workers, and 


the motor carriers to pay for their 
cheap shipping rates. 

Although the issue is dead for 
this legislative session, it is by 
no means buried completely. 
There will be an interim study 
on truck deregulation conducted 
this summer, which will make 
seven studies in the last eight 
years. The Teamsters will once 
again take an active role in the 
study. 
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Pictured left to right are: Hank Thompson, Business Agent, Local 174, 
Seattle, WA; Randy Vitcovich, Business Agent, Local 117, Seattle, WA; 
Cindy Zehnder, Coordinator, Joint Council 28, Seattle, WA; Chuck Mack, 
President, Joint Council 7, San Francisco, CA, and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Local 70, Oakland, CA; Clint Copeland, President, Local 174; and Neal 


Sorenson, Business Agent, Local 174. 


Teamsters recently gathered for a rally outside the Washington State 


Legislative Building in Olympia to show their opposition to truck dereg- 


ulation. 
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he Coalition of Labor 
T Union Women (CLUW) 
sponsored the second an- 
nual "Working Women's Aware- 
ness Week (WWAW),” the week 
of May 10-16, 1987. 

“The purpose of WWAW was 
to draw attention to the real 
needs and concerns of working 
women,” commented Joyce D. 
Miller, the National President of 
CLUW. “CLUW considers itself 
as the spokesperson for work- 
ing women everywhere,” added 
Clara Day, founding member 
and a Vice President of CLUW, 
as well as Trustee and Business 
Representative for Local 743, 
Chicago, IL. 

CLUW, an organization which 
is forging change for a new 
generation of families, workers 
and unions, addressed the top- 
ics of sexual harassment, wage 
discrimination, family and work 
conflicts and industrial home- 
work as the key issues of the 
week. 

General President Jackie 
Presser, a founding and lifetime 
member of CLUW, said Team- 
sters are continuously con- 
cerned about fairness and 
equal rights for women in the 
workplace as exemplified at the 
November Teamsters Confer- 
ence of “Women in the Work- 
place,” in Dallas, TX. With 
women’s rights and interests in 
mind, the IBT again took an ac- 
tive role in WWAW. 

“For WWAW, we attempted to 
make women more aware of the 
programs available from CLUW 
by scheduling various CLUW 
benefits. It's a celebration of 
working women,” Day stated. 

The Teamsters have continu- 


‘ously supplied various mate- 


tials and supported the goals of 
CLUW. One of the more recent 
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CLUW Sponsors 


“Working Women's 
Awareness Week” 


Teamster contributions is the 
new “Women in the Workplace 
film, produced after the first 
Women in the Workplace Con- 
ference. This film will be used 
in CLUW's 39 chapters across 
the U.S. as an educational 
piece for working women. 

CLUW was orginally backed 
by the United Auto Workers 
(UAW), the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, and the 
AFL-CIO. With support from 
these three organizations, 
CLUW set out to dispel the 
myths of women in the work- 
place and replace these myths 
with facts. WWAW was initi- 
ated to help women become in- 
formed of the various opportuni- 
ties in the workplace and 


a 


society; to recognize the past 
and present contributions of 
working women to society; and 
to show unorganized working 
women that CLUW and the la- 
bor movement are the leading 
voices for all working women. 

A variety of activities were 
planned for WWAW, in cities 
across the country including: 
articles in the local and na- 
tional press; special public 
service radio announcements 
for use during the week; Work- 
ing Women’s Awareness Week 
proclaimations, issued by gov- 
ernors and mayors; local events 
including conferences, awards 
luncheons and working wom- 
en's exhibits; and television 
talk show appearances. 


Retirees Department Unveils 
New Publication 


he International Team- 
sters Retiree Depart- 
ment, in honor of its 
fourth consecutive year of un- 
precedented growth in mem- 
bership and in programs, has 
unveiled plans for an ex- 
panded and improved retiree 
newsletter, for Teamster re- 
tirees and about Teamster 
retirees. “Teamster retirees 
have returmed to the fold,” in 
the words of Retiree Depart- 
ment Director Norm Greene, 
“and it's more than fitting 
that their newsletter be big- 
ger, better, and bolder.” 
The idea for a new, eight- 
page newsletter came from 
the Teamster General Ex- 
ecutive Board and recon- 
firms the GEB’s commitment 
to the union's retired broth- 


ers and sisters and their 
spouses. 

The new, enlarged news- 
letter, published on a quar- 
terly basis, will feature out- 
standing retiree chapter 
achievements, and subjects 
of interest not only to Team- 
ster seniors but to other re- 
tirees and people of all ages. 
There will also be occa- 
sional subjects concerning 
travel, entertainment, and 
various other topics of in- 
terests. Also slated for in- 
clusion in the retiree publi- 
cation are news briefs 
concerning the Teamsters’ 
active memberships, and 
targeted messages from 
Teamster officials through- 
out the United States and 
Canada. 
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Safety and Heallepa 


There's Only One License for People 
Who Carry a Lot of Weight 


new law was recently 
A passed for truck and bus 
drivers. The law states 
that you are to keep your home 
state license and return all oth- 
ers. The new federal law which 
sets a One-License-Limit, ap- 
plies to persons who drive vehi- 
cles that: 
weigh 26,000 pounds or 
more (GVWR); 
carry 15 or more passen- 
gers; or 
transport hazardous 
materials. 

If you fit in any of these cata- 
gories, effective July 1, 1987, 
you can have only one driver's 
license, issued by the state 
where you live. If you have 
more than one license, it will 
be illegal, and you may be 
fined up to $2,500. You should 
immediately return any other li- 
censes you hold to the states 
that issued them. 


CMVSA 1986 
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Exceptions 


In addition to the license from 
the state where you live, you 
may be required to have a li- 
cense from the following states: 

Virginia—required if you 
are employed in the state; 
Florida—required if you are 
a part-time resident or em- 
ployed in the state; 

West Virginia—only if your 
employer requires it; 
Connecticut—if you operate 
a tandem-trailer truck in 
Connecticut, you need a 
special license. 

Illinois—if you live ina 
neighboring state and oper- 
ate certain passenger car- 
rying vehicles in Illinois; 
and 

New Hampshire, Vermont, 
West Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin—required for certain 
school bus drivers. (These 
exceptions will remain un- 
til these states change their 
laws, or until December 31, 
1989—whichever comes 
first.) 


How to Return an 
Out-of-State License 


Send it back to the state that 
issued it. For your convenience, 
you can use the form at the bot- 
tom of this page (or write a note 
with a similar message). For 
your records, you may want to 
return your license by certified 
mail. 
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LICENSE RETURN FORM 


I am returning my license. Please change your records to 
show that I no longer hold an active license in your state. 


Don’t Just Let it Expire 


Destroying a license or sim- 
ply waiting for it to expire won't 
help. The state’s records will 
still show that you have an ac- 
tive license. 


For More Information 


Contact your local union or 
your state motor vehicle office. 
Your local union also has a list 
of addresses for all state motor 
vehicle offices. 


“The family suggests 
that memorial 
contributions be made 
to the American 

Heart Association.” 
When people want to 
honor a loved one 
and fight heart disease. 
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WERE FIGHTING FOR 
YOUR LIFE 


American Heart v 
Association 
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OSHA Hazard Communication 
Requirements Often Violated 


year after the May 26, 
A 1986, deadline, many em- 

ployers in manufacturing 
industries are still not comply- 
ing with OSHA's new Hazard 
Communication Standard. 

The OSHA standard requires 
employers to label containers of 
hazardous substances; keep in- 
formation sheets on each chem- 
ical and make them available 
to workers; and train employees 
about chemical hazards. Right 
now, in most states, this only 
applies to manufacturing. Un- 
der a court order, OSHA is 
going to consider expanding 
these requirements to transpor- 
tation, construction, and other 
industries. But any expansion is 
probably a year or more away. 

A review by the IBT Safety 
and Health Department of 
OSHA citations issued to IBT 
employers in recent months 
shows that about half of all 
OSHA citations issued in manu- 
facturing include violations of 
this Hazard Communication 
Standard. 

Under this standard, there 
must be a Material Safety Data 
sheet for every hazardous 
chemical in a work area. It 
must be available for employ- 
ees to look at, in the work area, 
during their shift. A Material 
Safety Data Sheet tells you 
what the chemical is, its health 
and safety hazards, and what 
protective measures should be 
used. 

Each worker must receive 
training on: the hazards of the 
chemicals in the work area; 
special work practices, emer- 
gency procedures, and equip- 
ment needed to protect against 
chemical hazards; how these 
chemicals can be detected in 
the air; and details of the com- 
pany’s hazard communication 
program—including chemical 
labeling, the Material Safety 
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Data Sheets, and how employ- 
ees can get chemical hazard in- 
formation. 

Every manufacturing plant is 
supposed to have a written 
“hazard communication pro- 
gram” that identifies all chemi- 
cal hazards and spells out how 
the company carries out these 
requirements. Many times, es- 
pecially in smaller plants, 
OSHA inspectors find compa- 
nies have no program at all. 

The IBT Safety and Health 
Department worked hard to get 


this OSHA standard adopted in 
the first place. We argued at 
the time that this was some- 
thing that was needed by our 
members in all industries. We 
will be making those argu- 
ments again when OSHA takes 
another look at this in the com- 
ing months. 

IBT local unions can get a 
fact sheet which describes in 
more detail how the OSHA Haz- 
ard Communication Standard 
works by contacting the IBT 
Safety and Health Department. 


NY State Study Spawns New 
Occupational Health Network 


report to the New 
A York State Legisla- 

ture has_ identified 
job-related diseases as the 
state’s fourth most frequent 
cause of death. It notes that 
occupational diseases are 
very costly, but also highly 
preventable. Attempts to re- 
duce occupational disease 
are hampered by lack of 
trained professionals in the 
field, and the lack of acces- 
sible occupational health 
care services. 

This report was prepared 
for the New York State Leg- 
islature by the Division of 
Occupational and Environ- 
mental Medicine, at the Mt. 
Sinai School of Medicine in 
New York City, NY. The 
Teamsters Union was well 
represented on the project's 
Advisory Board by Barry 
Feinstein, Director of the 
IBT’s Public Employees’ 
Trade Division; Howard 


Bennett, President, Local 294, 
Albany, NY; and Harold 
Melnick, Executive Assist- 
ant to the President, Local 
237, New York, NY. 

As recommended in the 
report, the New York State 
Legislature has appropri- 
ated $1 million to set up a 
statewide network of six oc- 
cupational health clinics. 

Other findings of the re- 
port were: 

® There are probably at 
least 7,000 deaths per year 
from job-related illnesses, 
just in New York State; 

@ There are at least 35,000 
new cases of occupational 
illness every year in the 
state; and 

@ Most of the cost of 
occupational disease is 
borne by sick workers and 
their families. Workers’ 
compensation pays less than 
10% of the costs of these 
illnesses. 
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Three students in the Education 
Plus program at St. Vincent de Paul 
Junior High in Calgary, Alberta, 
CN, recently visited IBT headquar- 
ters in Washington, DC. 


ith the information pre- 

sented at last summer's 

Teamster Teacher Train- 
ing Program at Cornell Univer- 
sity, students in the Education 
Plus program at St. Vincent de 
Paul Junior High in Calgary, Al- 
berta, Canada, have received 
first-hand labor information 
from Allan Aube, Education 
Plus Coordinator. 

Aube attended the seminar at 
Cornell University and brought 
back to his school the idea of 
introducing labor studies to the 
students. With a go-ahead from 
St. Vincent de Paul's School 
Board, Aube began his program 
entitled the “Education Plus 
Presentation.” 

The “Education Plus Presenta- 
tion” started with seven partici- 
pants from grades eight and 
nine. All seven students are 


presently enrolled in the Educa- 
tion Plus program, a program 
for creative students with 
above-average ability who are 
oriented towards task-comple- 
tion. 

With the guidance of Aube, 
the group conducted two 
months of individual research 
into the background of the labor 
movement and current labor is- 
ues. With this data they com- 
pleted their quite lengthy re- 
search papers, and gave their 
final presentations to a panel of 
seven judges and more than 100 
invited guests. 

Although all seven gave ex- 
cellent presentations, the seven 
judges, (six senior School Board 
officers and Teamster Repre- 
sentative Roy Finley, from Local 
362, Calgary, Alberta, Canada), 
chose Marc Jerry, Sean Gamble, 


and Lisa Tempro as the win- 
ners. The prize for their hard 
work and diligence was an in- 
vitation to visit the Teamsters’ 
headquarters in Washington, 
DC, on March 25-26, 1987. 


“Studying labor-related sub- | 
jects like these in depth is 
unique at this level of school,” 
stated Aube. He added, “The fi- 
nal product was a group of stu- 
dents who are now more aware 
of what the Teamsters are 
about. I think the seminar at 
Cornell University was a great 
idea. It has made not only 
these seven students more in- 
formed on labor-related topics, 
but will serve in other schools 
as an educational link to the 
study of labor.” 

On their visit to the Team- 
sters’ headquarters, the winners 


The students were given an extensive tour of the International's headquar- 


ters. 


Pictured left to right are: Nicole Mercier, Director of Education, Canadian Conference; Roy Findley, Business 
Agent, Local 362; Calgary Ablerta, CN. Allen Aube, Educational Plus Coordinator; students Mark Jerry, Lisa 
Tempro, and Sean Gamble; Fr. David Boileau, Director, IBT Human Resources Department; Robert Robichaud, 
Executive Assistant, Canadian Conference; and James R. Johnston, Secretary-Treasurer, Local 362. 
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received an informative tour of 
the IBT and had an opportunity 
to talk to high-ranking Team- 
ster officials. 

The winners’ trip also in- 
cluded their chance to appear 
in a Teamster educational film 
being produced for the Human 
Services Department which will 
be available to Teamster locals, 
and various educators and 
schools who participated in the 
Cornell University seminar. The 
students’ presentations segment 


is just one part of the film proj- 
ect. The film also features a 
taped discussion between Gen- 
eral President Jackie Presser 
and Director of the Human Serv- 
ices Department Father David 
Boileau, in which they discuss 
the emerging program. Other 
segments include various clips 
taken from filming at the Cor- 
nell University seminar. 

“I feel the junior high school 
students showed outstanding 
achievement and gained valua- 


ble knowledge from the experi- 
ence,” commented Nicole Mer- 
cier, Director of Education, 
Canadian Conference of Team- 
sters. Mercier sat in on the film- 
ing and was greatly impressed 
with both the “Education Plus 
Presentation” program as well 
as the students’ acquired 
knowledge of labor-related is- 
sues. Mercier added, “I feel 
very positive about the program 
and the impact it will have in 
Canada.” 


Organizing and Motivating 
Program Held 


During their recent shop stewards’ seminar at Local 61, Hickory, NC, 
participants analyze why employees join unions and what makes them get 


involved. 


ocal 61, Hickory, NC, re- 
L cently held its fourth an- 

nual Shop Stewards Semi- 
nar. Once again, turnout was 
tremendous. This year’s effort 
was centered around “Organiz- 
ing and Motivating Employees 
in the Upcoming Decade.” 

The program was kicked off 
with an introduction by Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Ron Keener, Lo- 
cal 61. He stressed the impor- 
tance of organizing diversity to 
meet the many challenges en- 
countered in a right-to-work 
state. The workshop that fol- 
lowed centered around this 
theme, as well as the impor- 
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tance of good morale, member- 
ship involvement, and contin- 
ued growth in numbers and 
diversity. 

To arm Local 61 stewards 
with good organizing and moti- 
vating techniques, participants 
were asked to analyze their 
own reasons for joining a 
union, and getting involved— 
two separate and distinct 
areas. Most joined because they 
had worked non-union before or 
because that was the way 
things ran at their job site. 
Other reasons included family 
background, philosophical ori- 
entation, or, surprisingly, man- 


agement encouragement. Inter- 
estingly, very few were 
approached and cultivated by 
their shop stewards. As for why 
stewards get involved in lead- 
ership areas, the majority dis- 
cussed a desire to help out, 
change things, or join with oth- 
ers to assist the local. The 
group then explored how to get 
people to join a union and how 
to encourage further involve- 
ment. 

Discussion led into the area 
of how we motivate ourselves 
and others. The group was 
asked to get into a needs analy- 
sis of working people today so 
that in implementing motiva- 
tional theory, we are sensitized 
to the needs of others, as well. 
Many were surprised at the gap 
between what we think workers 
want today and what a national 
survey actually indicates. So, it 
was a good exercise in re-eval- 
uating the needs, goals and de- 
sires of the new work force of 
today. 

Workshop activity ended wtih 
an excellent videotape describ- 
ing the organizing process and 
how to appeal to differing 
groups of prospective members. 
A worthwhile and productive 
day was had by all. At the end, 
the stewards corps of Local 61 
was more than enthusiastic 
about the prospect of increased 
steward participation in upcom- 
ing organizing campaigns. 
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ack in October, 1986, the 

700-member Philadelphia 

Association of School Ad- 
ministrators (PASA) voted to af- 
filiate with the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
PASA ratified the contract by a 
vote of 403-10. 

Prior to affiliating with the 
Teamsters, PASA was having a 
difficult time finalizing agree- 
ments with the Philadelphia 
School Board on a variety of is- 
sues, but since affiliating with 
the Teamsters, many problems 
have been resolved. 

PASA President Daniel Mc- 
Ginley said that he believed 
that the somewhat recent affili- 
ation with the Teamsters was 
the turning point in effecting 
the recent agreements with the 
school board. The problems 
(with the school board) have 
been with us for 34 years,” 
stated McGinley. But, he 
added, “We've been affiliated 
only six months.” 
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John P. Morris, President, Pennsylvania Conference of Teamsters, ad- 
dresses the Philadelphia Association of Schoo] Administrators on April 6, 


1987 


Part of the agreements 
reached included the signing of 
a document of “mutual under- 
standing” with both sides after 
a report was given by a joint 
fact-finding panel on salary 


Local 502 members overwhelmingly vote to ratify the contract. 
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structure. The salary scale was | 
one of the major issues for 
PASA which kept them from set- | 
tling the 32-year-long dispute 
with the school board. 

School board officials said 
they view the agreement as a 
blueprint for governing the | 
school district for the next sev- 
eral years and as a big step in 
a middle-management overhaul 
that is key to improving the 
schools. 

Among other things, they 
raised salaries for PASA mem- 
bers by 6%, retroactive to March 
1, and will raise them again in 
March, 1988. 

The agreement also requires 
the school board to completely 
revise the administrators’ sal- 
ary scales. The new pay scales 
will be implemented by a joint 
committee including PASA 
members, by September, 1988. 
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Pictured left to right are Bud Freedman, Local 502, Philadelphia, PA, 


House of Delegate member; Dan McGinley, President, Local 502; Dr. Do- 
menic Matteo, Local 502 Negotiating Committee member; John P. Morris, 
President, Pennsylvania Conference of Teamsters; and Linda Brown, Local 


502 Fact-Finding Panelist. 


This is not the first group of 
administrators to join the union. 
For almost 20 years now, Team- 
sters have represented adminis- 
trators in various areas of the 
United States. 

"We are extremely pleased to 
have these administrators join 
the Teamsters,” stated General 
President Presser. “We look for- 
ward to the many years ahead, 
helping them to improve their 
working conditions, receive bet- 
ter wages, and obtain the ca- 
reer satisfaction they rightfully 
deserve.” 


Freight Industry Leaders Meet 


Industry Negotiating Com- 

mittee Chairman Jackie 
Presser and Trucking Manage- 
ment Inc. President Arthur H. 
Bunte, Jr. have announced the 
schedule for the first two meet- 
ing in a series of regional con- 
ferences which will focus on 
improved communication be- 
tween, and common concerns 
of, both labor and management 
in the freight industry. 

Patterned on the successful 
National Joint Committee on In- 
dustry Development Conference 
held last February in Washing- 
ton, DC, the regional confer- 
ences will bring active involve- 
ment in the joint program to the 
terminal level. 

The first of the regional meet- 
ings is set for July 6-8 in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, where Central 
Conference freight industry 
leaders will meet to discuss the 
shared problems and common 
goals of employers and employ- 
ees. The Eastern Conference 
meeting will be held July 21-23 
in the Washington, DC area. 

Other conferences will be 
scheduled later in the summer 
in the other regions. 

Each regional conference will 
have two key aims: (1) to bring 
union and management repre- 
sentatives together in small 
working groups to share their 
concerns and discuss their dif- 
ferences; and (2) to have indus- 
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try leaders work together on 
ways to implement the joint 
communications program at the 
terminal level. 

In a wide-ranging meeting in 
Washington, DC, in April, 
Presser and Bunte met to work 
out decisions about the dates 
and locations, the overall 
goals, and the specific topics to 
be covered at the regional ses- 
sions. 

"The success of the national 
conference unquestionably veri- 
fied the value of this program,” 
Jackie said. “It's timely, it will 
work, and it must be done. We 
are personally committed to 
making it a success.” 

“We have repeatedly heard of 
the need to bring the program 
to the terminal level,” Bunte 
noted, “and with the upcoming 
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TNFINC Committee Chairman Jackie Presser (second from right), and TMI 


regional conferences, that is ex- 
actly what we are doing.” 

Each conference meeting will 
be limited to 100 new attendees 
to provide ample opportunity 
for one-on-one interaction, the 
two leaders explained. Partici- 
pants from the National Confer- 
ence will be invited to the re- 
gional sessions, joining the 
additional company and union 
representatives who will attend. 

“We have a unique opportu- 
nity in the organized freight in- 
dustry to chart our course into a 
new era of cooperation, commu- 
nication, and change,” Jackie 
emphasized. “Only by working 
together can we keep the indus- 
try healthy and our jobs secure. 
It is a commitment we have 
made, and it is a commitment 
we intend to keep.” 


President Art Bunte, Jr., review materials for upcoming joint regional 
conferences with Bud Orange (far left), Assistant to the President, TMI; and 
Duke Zeller (far right), IBT’s Director of Communications. 
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Carhaul Industry Labor and 


Management Face Key Issues 


During the opening session, Art Kane, Director of IBT Education Depart- 
ment, outlines the program's purpose. 


or three days, officers 

id from Teamsters locals in 
the East and their coun- 

terparts at Leaseway Motorcar 
Transport, Co., met at the Inter- 
national headquarters to iden- 
tify and discuss problems fac- 
ing the carhaul industry. Unlike 
meetings in the past, the partic- 
ipants were asked to listen to 
each others’ problems without 
defending their own positions, 
and then work on issues com- 
mon to both groups. 

When the terminal managers 
and Teamster officers first ar- 
rived on April 13, 1987, there 
was a good deal of skepticism 
about what could be accom- 
plished. The program objectives 
were stated and participants 
had the opportunity to voice 
their concerns about the pro- 
gram. Two main concerns were 


brought up: that nothing of real 
value would be accomplished; 
and that carhaul employees 
would be suspicious of the la- 
bor/management program. 

The group decided that if 
anything worthwhile was to 
come from these meetings, 
there would have to be an open 
and honest exchange of prob- 
lems and a commitment to do 
something about them. UIlti- 
mately, the goal was to 
strengthen the health of the car- 
haul industry through better co- 
operation and employee partici- 
pation. 

Teamster representatives 
spoke on behalf of carhaul em- 
ployees and uncovered issues 
pertaining to the dignity and re- 
spect deserved by the employ- 
ees. Leaseway representatives 
spoke of the need to satisfy 


Workgroups made up of labor and management began examining major 


problems in the carhaul industry. 
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shippers’ demands and remain 
competitive in today’s market. 
Both sides agreed and recog- 
nized the points brought out by 
the other side. It was conceded 
that, in large part, the stress 
and pressure of getting the job 
done often created an environ- 
ment where communications 
and credibility suffered. 

When communications and 
credibility suffer, they found, so 
does the ability to get the job 
done. Participants made sev- 
eral recommendations that 
would be the first steps toward 
stopping this disruptive cycle. 
They agreed at the end of the 
session that programs of this 
nature are extremely helpful in 
focusing on problems that often 
are pushed to the “back 
burner.” As one Teamster busi- 
ness agent stated, “I came to 
this program as a total skeptic 
and I am leaving with hopeful 
expectations of what can be 
done.” 


Teamsters 


Walter Shea, Co-Chairman, 
Vice President, IBT 


Al Vallee, Business Rep., 
Local 560, Union City, NJ 


Tim Lehman, Business Rep., 
Local 312, Chester, PA 


Jim Doorhy, Business Rep., 
Local 445, Yonkers, NY 


Roger Bowen, Business Rep., 
Local 557, Baltimore, MD 


Otts Morningstar, Business 
Rep., Local 326, New Castle, 
DE 


Bill Ziegler, Business Rep., 
Local 326, New Castle, DE 


Fred Carter, Business Rep., 
Local 687, Watertown, NY 


Ernie Tusino, Business Rep., 
Local 170, Worcester, MA 


Fred Potter, Business Rep., 
Local 469, Hazlet, NJ 
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DC School Board Negotiating Committee 


Members of the DC School Board are led by Phil Feaster (fourth from 


Visits the IBT 
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right), President, Local 639, Washington, DC, as they greet General Presi- 
dent Presser in his office at IBT headquarters. 


eamsters International 
i headquarters was host to 
some very special guests 
when the District of Columbia 
School Board Negotiating Com- 
mittee paid a visit on April 9, 
1987. While they didn’t have as 
far to travel as most Teamsters 
to see the IBT building, it was 


the first time that most had 
toured the facilities. 

The group of 14, headed by 
Washington, DC, Local 639 
President Phil Feaster, was 
greeted by General President 
Presser and briefed about the 
different capabilities and serv- 
ices at the International's build- 


ing. IBT Legislative Department 
Director Dave Sweeney and 
Legislative Assistant Tim Scully 
discussed the Teamsters’ politi- 
cal action program as well as 
the status of a number of issues 
of interest. The group heard 
from Wilma Liebman and Joe 
Santucci of the IBT Legal De- . 
partment, and toured the TITAN 
control room, the Library and 
Information Center. 

The day’s program, which 
was arranged by the IBT Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Department, 
also included lunch at IBT 
headquarters. 

The Teamsters won the DC 
School system employees in 
June of last year, in a hotly con- 
tested battle against AFSCME. 
The unit includes bus drivers 
and other transportation per- 
sonnel, warehouse workers, op- 
erating engineers, custodians, 
cafeteria personnel and em- 
ployees at the Penn Center. 


BT, Leaseway Program Participants 


mond Strack, President, 
cal 648, Plattsburgh, NY 
if 


lifton McDonald, Local 557, 
hltimore, MD 


etl Kelley, Local 391, Ker- 
tsville, NC 


seway 


. Seward, Manager, An- 
or Motor Freight, Inc. 


‘A. Welch, Manager, An- 
or Motor Freight, Inc. 


. Spaulding, Superin- 
endent, Anchor Motor 
Teight, Inc. 


é Herman, Superintend- 


iq Anchor Motor Freight, 


i Singerle, Manager, An- 


#or Motor Freight, Inc. 
: 
s Axner, Manager, An- 


hor Motor Freight, Inc. 
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G. Vavra, Superintendent, 
Anchor Motor Freight, Inc. 


J.H. Nichols, Superintend- 
ent, Anchor Motor Freight, 
Inc. 


M.S. Zinc, Manager, Anchor 
Motor Freight, Inc. 


G.E. Hoover, Manager, An- 
chor Motor Freight, Inc. 


D.R. Kilar, Leaseway Motor- 
car Transport, Co. 


C.N. Devlin, Manager, 
Leaseway Motorcar Trans- 
port Co. 


D.W. Newton, Manager, 
Leaseway Motorcar Trans- 
port, Co. 


W. Gabriele, Manager, 
Leaseway Motorcar Trans- 
port, Co. 


J. Powers, Manager, Nu-Car 
Carriers, Inc. 


C. Fagan, Manager Labor 
Relations, Nu-Car Carriers, 
Inc. 


D.K. Smith, Director of In- 
dustrial Relations, Lease- 
way Motorcar Transport, Co. 


R.J. Hallahan, Eastern Re- 
gional Manager, Leaseway 
Motorcar Transport, Co. 


R.L. Hutchinson, Director, of 
Industrial Relations, Lease- 
way Motorcar Transport, Co. 


Richard A. Knapp 
William Allport 


C.J. Riedel, Terminal Man- 
ager, Anchor Motor Freight, 
Inc. 


Ian Hunter, Co-Chairman 


J.A. Widina, General Man- 
ager, Anchor Motor Freight, 
Inc: 
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howing the country that 

“Buy American” is not an 

empty slogan, Teamsters 
have made great headway to- 
wards stopping a senseless pol- 
icy that allows the U.S. govern- 
ment to purchase foreign-made 
vehicles. 

When members of Local 579, 
Janesville, WI, went to pick up 
a load of pickup trucks for de- 
livery to the U.S. Air Force, they 
couldn't believe their eyes. The 
nearly 4,000 trucks were for- 
eign-made, Mitsubishi vehicles, 
disguised as Dodge Ram trucks 
and were purchased by the U.S. 
Government. 

Brendan Kaiser, President of 
Local 579, contacted General 
President Presser and asked 
him to find out how such for- 
eign purchases could be made 
and how further ones could be 


IBT Governmental Affairs Director 
Paul Locigno testifies on General 
President Presser’s behalf before 
the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee’s Subcommittee on Procurement 
and Acquisitions. 
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stopped. At Presser's request, 
the IBT Governmental Affairs 
and Legislative Departments 
went to work contacting the De- 
fense Department, the four 
branches of the military, and 
all members of the House and 
Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee. 

After a great deal of investi- 
gation, it was learned that the 
policy of the U.S. government 
allows the Department of De- 
fense to purchase these foreign- 
made vehicles. In this case, 
simply because the Chrysler 
Corporation's bid to supply 
these foreign vehicles was 
lower than any domestic auto- 
maker's bid, they were awarded 
the contract. 

Chrysler imports the Mitsu- 
bishi pickup trucks and sells 
them under their Dodge name; 
they are American in name 
only. 

As a result of the Teamsters’ 
strong protests, the House 
Armed Services Committee's 
Subcommittee on Procurement 
and Acquisitions held a hearing 
on this particular purchase as 
well as the policy that allowed 
it to happen. IBT Director of 
Governmental Affairs Paul 
Locigno testified on behalf of 
General President Presser. He 
told the Committee that, “As it 
stands, the laws on the books 
allow American taxpayers’ tax 
dollars to be used to export 
American jobs.” 

“In this day and age where 
we continue to see the erosion 
of industrial America, where 
American industry's flight to 
foreign soil continues at a 
record pace, it is hard to be- 
lieve that our government can 
simply give away this number 
of jobs to Japan.” 

The Teamster spokesman 
called on Committee members 
to support H.R. 1694, a bill 
which would prohibit such pur- 


The U.S. Defense Department re- 
cently purchased nearly 4,000 for- 
eign-made pickup trucks to be used 
by the U.S. Air Force. 


chases, and to investigate other 
Defense Department procure- 
ments that may be costing 
Americans their jobs. “This 
Committee should ensure that 
all government military pur- 
chases—from screwdrivers to 
pickup trucks and beyond—are 
American-made products,” he 
concluded. 

With the support of the Team- 
sters Union, important legisla- 
tion was introduced by Con- 
gressman Dennis Hertel (D-MI) 
that would prohibit the Defense 
Department from buying for- 
eign-made vehicles. This legis- 
lation was recently attached 
and adopted as an amendment 
to the Defense Authorization 
Bill, which provides the De- 
fense Department with funding. 
If the measure passes the Sen- 
ate as well, it would mean the 
Defense Department would 
have to buy American-made 
vehicles from now on. 


The Mitsubishi vehicles were dis- 
guised as Dodge Ram trucks and 
purchased by the U.S. Government. 
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Supportive Locals Contribute 
to DRIVE Success 


nce again, the IBT’s polit- 
O ical action arm, Demo- 

crat, Republican, Inde- 
pendent Voter Education 
(DRIVE), continues to thrive. 
DRIVE's success is largely due 
to the numerous locals, whose 
members so freely contribute 
time, energy, and money to 
their local programs. 

A good DRIVE program is 
backed with a strong, enthu- 
siastic leader such as Carl 
Flierman, President of Local 7, 
Kalamazoo, MI. “I'm 100% for 


Phil Feaster (standing center), President of Local 639, Washington, DC, is 


the DRIVE program,” Flierman 
stated. He added, "We had the 
program for years, but it never 
had the backing that it has now 
with Jackie Presser and DRIVE's 
enthusiastic participants.” Lo- 
cal 7 members employed with 
Alvan Motor Freight and Yellow 
Freight are just a few examples 
of members who contribute to 
DRIVE weekly. 

As Local 315, Martinez, CA, 
Secretary-Treasurer George 
Sveum states, “Every member 
should belong to DRIVE, and 


cee 


pictured with employees of Crown Supply. Every Teamster member em- 
ployed at Crown has signed onto the DRIVE weekly checkoff program. 


Ralph Torrisi, Secretary-Treasurer, and Bruce Henricus, 
Recording Secretary of Local 296, San Jose, CA, en- 
couraged members to contribute to DRIVE during their 
recent San Jose Mercury Newspaper meetings. 
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when our members heard about 
the program, there was no hesi- 
tation in their signing up.” Lo- 
cal 315 is continually recruiting 
new participants to the DRIVE 
program as is evident with the 
local's overall contributions and 
support. 

Local 296, San Jose, CA, and 
Local 331, Pleasantville, NJ, are 
also great contributors to 
DRIVE. Members from both 
locals, employed by a variety of 


“Every member should belong 
to DRIVE, and when our 
members heard about the pro- 
gram, there was no hesitation 
in their signing up!”’ 


companies, actively contribute. 
These locals, like many other 
Teamster locals, conduct 
membership drives for the 
program. 

One way Local 705, Chicago, 
IL, found for raising interest in 
the DRIVE program was through 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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Business Agents Joe Williams and Jim Angell of Local 
315, Martinez, CA, join their Teamster brothers at Yel- 
low Freight as they became active DRIVE participants. 
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Local 315, Martinez, CA, has greatly expanded its DRIVE participation by signing on employees of Willig Motor 


Freight (left photo), and Bay View Refuse Service, Inc. (right photo). 


(Continued from page 31.) 


a DRIVE kickoff, held before the 
local's monthly Shop Steward 
Seminar. “The response to the 
DRIVE program at Local 705 is 
encouraging,” commented Dan- 
iel Ligurotis, Local 705 Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. “All of the lo- 
cal's employees, as well as the 
local's shop stewards, are 100% 
behind the program,” he added. 

Local 639, Washington, DC, 
members, employed by Crown 
Supply, can also be counted 
among the enthusiastic Team- 
ster members supportive of the 
DRIVE program. These individu- 
als have signed onto the DRIVE 
weekly checkoff program result- 
ing in nearly 100% participation 
at this company. 

“We are trying to encourage 
the DRIVE checkoff program at 
various companies our local 


Local 7 members employed at Yel- 
low Freight in Benton Harbor, MI, 
are pictured with Business Agent 
Bernie Marosites (without cap), af- 
ter signing their DRIVE cards. 
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deals with, by asking them to 
place the checkoff program in 
all contracts,” exclaimed Local 
639 President Phil Feaster. 


“Many members are very 
interested in giving to 
DRIVE, but are denied the 
opportunity because it is 
not offered in their 
company’s contract.” 


“Many of the members are very 
interested in giving to DRIVE, 
but are denied the opportunity 


Zz2ee 


because it is not offered in their 
company’s contract,” he added. 

Local 639’s goal is to increase 
the number of participants to 
the DRIVE program by the end 
of the year and with the enthu- 
siastic support the program has 
received, thus far, in Washing- 
ton, DC, it looks as though Lo- 
cal 639 will reach their goal. 

DRIVE continues to gain sup- 
port from every local as the IBT 
DRIVE representatives continue 
to explain the program to local 
members everywhere. If your 
local is interested in joining the 
DRIVE program, feel free to con- 
tact the IBT DRIVE Department 
for more information. Together, 
with support from every local, 
the Teamsters can keep DRIVE 
the number one labor PAC in 
the U.S. 


Dan Ligurotis (seated), Secretary-Treasurer, Local 705, Chicago, IL, and the 
staff of the local are 100% DRIVE participants. 
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The Pathway to Teamsters’ Futures 


{ 


From City” * ee - Pre .gi@ithe little amendments 
‘Hall to the oy : ee being passed every day 
| County Council, sthat could threaten our 

the State Legislature «, Safety and health pro- 


tections, undermine our 
Davis-Bacon rights, 
or hamstring us on the 


to the halls of Con- 
gress, decisions are 
being made every day 
| that affect Teamsters picket line or at the bar- 
| and other Americans in ' | ed uit gaining table. 
| every facet of their lives. bh all! tT ay Bist Hibs gt DRIVE gives you access, a foot 
DRIVE (Democrat, : D ous 7 in the door, a chance to be heard 
‘Republican, Independent °** in the political process—to make 
Voter Education) is the were anderen 
‘political strength of the te Aha ae i@ -® But, to function, DRIVE needs 
_ Teamsters. It gives us a os e funds. Your $5 or $10 vol- 
Voice in the decision- oe untary contribution, or dues 
_ making and a foot on the checkoff, could mean the dif- 
| toad to success as a partner in the political process. ference on some key vote down the road. If a 
The pathway to labor security, and your own legislator knows us and knows our concerns, he or 
family’s security, depends on the legislation being she is more likely to care about our needs. 
enacted. Our rights, after all, aren't just determin- Return your DRIVE coupon today. It could be the 
ed by big jobs bills or Social Security program best investment in your family’s future you make 
changes. They can be dramatically affected by all this year. 


| 


prive—Democrat Republican Independent Voter Education 


| Classification Local Union # Date 


___ | subscribe, freely and voluntarily, the sum indicated below each week to DRIVE with the understanding that this voluntary contribution may be used by DRIVE for political purposes, 
including contributions to support candidates for local, state and federal offices. | understand my right to refuse to contribute without reprisal and that the amounts below serve merely 
aS Suggestions. | am free to subscribe more, less, or nothing, without benefit or disadvantage. 
| further hereby authorize and request my employer to deduct from my earnings the sum indicated below each week to be remitted to National DRIVE. 
| reserve the right in accordance with the applicable state or federal laws to revoke this voluntary authorization at any time by giving written notice of such revocation to National 
‘| DRIVE in accordance with such laws or otherwise. 
{ Suggested voluntary contribution: 


ra ee Feta Nene iva See Gi] AC () a ter gee yee ES GOO ()) ates cece ee ArT ed BS ak ae OME 
| Please mail to: IBT DRIVE Dept., 25 Louisiana Ave., NW, Washington, DC 20001 


Name of Company—Please Print Signature 
| Name—Please Print Address 
Social Security Number Dist. No. City State Zip 


uM es DRIVE REPORT is filed with the Federal Election Commission and is available for purchase from the Federal Election Commission, Washington, 


“Thank You, Teamsters!” 
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ine year old Mikey Neufeldt, this year’s MDA national poster 

child, recently visited the IBT headquarters and met with 
General President Jackie Presser to express his thanks to the 
Teamsters for their support through the years. 

MDA sponsors research into 40 neuromuscular disorders— 
including muscular dystrophies, amyotrophic lateral sclerosis 
(ALS), spinal muscular atrophies, inflammatory myopathies, 
Charcot-Marie- Tooth Disease, Friedreich’s ataxia and myasthenia 
gravis—and provides services to those affected by these disorders. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


hroughout this summer, 
we in the U.S. are cele- 

brating the 200th anniver- 
sary of the most successful po- 
litical document in the history 
of man—the Constitution of the 
United States of America. This 
blueprint for democratic, repub- 
lican government was drafted 
so wisely and well that in 200 
years it has been subject to 
amendment only 26 times. Dur- 
ing the same timespan the U.S. 
has evolved from a sparsely 
populated, underdeveloped, 
agrarian nation into a highly 
centralized and developed 
technocratic superpower. 

Yet, the Constitution endures. 
In fact, it could be argued that 
it's precisely the political stabil- 
ity bestowed by our Constitu- 
tional framework that has pow- 
ered America’s rise to greatness 
and given vision and hope to 
the poor and oppressed around 
the world. Our affluence, inven- 
tiveness and power are all truly 
impressive, but our Constitution 
and the system of government it 
called into being, is America’s 
greatest gift to mankind. 

We shouldn't be content to 
merely celebrate this Bicenten- 
nial. Instead, we should recog- 
nize the occasion as an oppor- 
tunity for much-needed 
reflection on our national goals 
and ideals as well as on our 
strengths and our weaknesses. 

Is our political system work- 
ing? Are we, as a people, true 
to the legacy of the Constitu- 
tion's framers? Are we expand- 
ing their inheritance to us or 
merely squandering it in a 
spree of apathy, greed and 
complacency? Can we muster 
the national will necessary to 
rebuild American industry and 
successfully compete against 
the aggressive trade policies of 
Asian and European nations? 

Only time will tell. But rest 
assured that the Teamsters 
Union, for one, is dedicating ev- 
ery resource at hand to reinvi- 
gorate our democracy and bring 
common sense back to the poli- 


cies of our government. On is- 
sues as various as minimum 
wage, fair trade, drug and poly- 
graph testing, deregulation and 
occupational safety and health, 
this union is bringing the per- 
spective of the average working 
American to bear on the legis- 
lative deliberations in Con- 
gress. The incredible growth of 
our political action committee, 
DRIVE, has raised the Teamster 
profile on Capitol Hill and in 
state legislatures around the 
country. DRIVE has given us 
legislative access and I’m 
happy to report that our mes- 
sage is getting legislators’ at- 
tention. 

Just last month I submitted 
testimony to the Senate Finance 
Committee on the U.S. trade 
crisis. Finally a consensus 
seems to be gathering momen- 
tum that, as I pointed out in my 
statement, unless Congress 
acts now, the U.S. will not sur- 
vive as an economic world 
power and the American stand- 
ard of living will naturally face 
a steep decline. Up until now 
Congress has been ignoring the 
Teamster observation that the 
wholesale export of American 
jobs has grown from an irritat- 
ing problem to a life-or-death 
crisis. 

As Congress is now poised to 
take action on trade issues, we 
are seeing our worst fears real- 
ized. The U.S. trade deficit con- 
tinues to grow, notwithstanding 
the fall of the dollar. Our manu- 
facturing base is also disap- 
pearing, as more and more 
steel, automobile, machine tool, 
textile and shoe plants close, 
and workers lose their jobs. 

We have been told that we 
should not worry because our 
loss of manufacturing jobs 
would be compensated for by 
our lead in high technology and 
service jobs. The Teamsters 
cautioned our elected officials 
repeatedly, that not only could 
lost manufacturing jobs not be 
absorbed by the high tech and 
service sectors, but that these 


Jackie Presser 
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sectors themselves were under 
attack through both fair and un- 
fair trade by our foreign com- 
petitors. 

As with trucking deregulation 
eight years ago, the Teamster 
prediction of economic trouble 
has been borne out by events. 
Today, we are losing our lead 
in the high technology sector 
and economists are warning 
that the service sector in bank- 
ing, finance and insurance may 
not weather the challenges 
posed by competitors in Tokyo 
and London. It's beginning to 
look as if both East and West 
Coasts may suffer the same dis- 
astrous fate as the industrial 
heartland of the U.S. 

We cannot allow this to hap- 
pen. And so, the greatest show 
of respect toward our beloved 
Constitution that each individ- 
ual Teamster can contribute is 
to help us mount a massive leg- 
islative offensive to save the 
American economy. Every 
Teamster should be registered 
to vote, every Teamster should 
support DRIVE, and everyone 
should be politically active in 
their communities. If we can do 
that, we can be a model for the 
rest of America in making this 
year’s Bicentennial celebration 
a very meaningful one. 


Fraternally, 


The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 


on average impartial surveys of 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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Newspaper Drivers Divison Convention 


Charts Course for Growth 


per Drivers Division's po- 

sition as the preeminent 
force for representing employ- 
ees in the newspaper publish- 
ing industry is the goal that 
delegates set for themselves at 
the Division's annual Conven- 
tion, held in Phoenix, AZ, May 
14-16, 1987. 

Trade Division Director Car- 
men Parise opened the Conven- 
tion by congratulating the dele- 
gates for the remarkable record 
of growth the Division has 
shown since its inception in 
1983. In fact, the Division has 
added an entire new segment 
to its ranks in the past year— 
the Printing-Mailing Trade Dis- 
trict. The new Trade District 
comprises 23 local unions that 
voted to disaffiliate from the In- 
ternational Typographical 
Union (ITU) and join the Team- 
sters. These locals are operat- 
ing collectively as an autono- 
mous Trade District within the 
Newspaper Drivers Division. 

Approximately 225 delegates 
and visitors tackled a busy 
agenda as the drivers, printers 
and mailers met in joint session 
for the first time to determine 
the policies and programs of 
the Division for the upcoming 
year. Delegates discussed a 
number of issues that have an 
important impact on employees 
of the newspaper industry. One 


Goer beers the Newspa- 


Elton Schade, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Local 372, Detroit, MI. 
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such topic is the prospect of co- 
ordinated bargaining among 
unions representing newspaper 
industry employees. 

Parise reported to delegates 
on a recent meeting he at- 
tended in Washington, DC, 
with union leaders to explore 
opportunities for coordinated 
bargaining in the newspaper 
industry. One major objective 
discussed at the Washington 
meeting was the need to coordi- 
nate common contract expira- 
tion dates for all unions at a 
particular newspaper. Remind- 
ing the delegates that local 
support is critical to the ulti- 
mate success of such a pro- 
gram, Parise praised the Team- 
ster representatives for their 
past contributions to the Divi- 
sion's efforts and for putting the 
Teamsters Union “at the fore- 
front of efforts to bring unions 
together for the mutual ad- 
vancement of all newspaper 
employees.” 

Noting that coordinated bar- 
gaining demands “mutual re- 
spect,” however, Parise warned 
that the Teamsters “could not 
be expected to cooperate with 
unions who blame us for their 
own bargaining failures.” He 
also promised that “our first 
and only responsibility is to the 
membership. We will never ex- 
pose the members to a situation 
where their interests would be 
compromised.” 

General President Jackie 
Presser has appointed Tom 
McGrath, Coordinator of the 
Printing-Mailing Trade District, 
to serve with Parise on the coor- 
dinated bargaining strategy 
board. Parise introduced Mc- 
Grath to the delegates as a 
man who has “put his heart 
and soul into the fight to bring 
more newspaper employees 
into the Teamsters Union.” A 
career ITU representative, Mc- 
Grath led the charge among 
printers and mailers to disaffi- 
liate from the ITU and join the 
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Tom McGrath Coordinator, Print- 
ing-Mailing Trade District. 


Teamsters. 

“We are not here to use old 
answers to solve new prob- 
lems,”’ McGrath told the Con- 
vention. “We need to talk about 
new techniques to improve con- 
tracts and protect our members’ 
jobs. We should be prepared to 
participate in some imaginative 
bargaining and continue to de- 
velop innovative strategies.” 


Teamster Jobs Threatened 


A second topic generating 
much discussion among Con- 
vention delegates is the onset 
of “joint operating agreements,” 
an arrangement whereby com- 
peting newspapers in the same 
city, apply for limited antitrust 
immunity in order to integrate 
their production, advertising 
and business staffs while con- 
tinuing to publish separate 
newspapers. This scenario cur- 
rently exists in several loca- 
tions throughout the U.S. In 
each case, joint agreements 
have proved to be a disaster for 
newspaper employees as pub- 
lishers dramatically reduce em- 
ployment by combining opera- 
tions. The Detroit News and the 
Detroit.Free Press have recently 
filed a joint petition with the 
Department of Justice for per- 
mission to institute a joint oper- 
ating agreement. 

According to Elton Schade, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Local 372, 
Detroit, MI, “One thousand De- 
troit newspaper production per- 
sonnel are projected to lose 
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their jobs.” Local 372 represents 
drivers and other employees at 
both Detroit newspapers. Joel 
Wilson, President, Local 2040, 
Detroit's newest Teamster affili- 
ate, also reported to the Con- 
vention on the proposed joint 
operating agreement. Wilson's 
local represents more than 500 
mailroom employees between 
the two newspapers. 

Schade warned, “If the Justice 
Department ignores the serious 
antitrust implications of allow- 
ing a joint operating agreement 
in Detroit, then it could happen 
in New York, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, or anywhere in the coun- 
try.” Schade also stressed the 
importance of Teamster locals 
being prepared, in advance, for 
the possibility of being faced 
with a joint operating agree- 
ment. 

Convention delegates benefit- 
ted from the remarks of Team- 
ster attorney Gerry Miller of 
Joint Council 43, Detroit, MI, 
who is representing the two 
Teamster locals involved in the 
Detroit joint agreement contro- 
versy. Miller outlined require- 
ments of the federal law regu- 
lating production facility 
mergers, reviewed the facts sur- 
rounding the Detroit situation, 
and offered a summation of 


preventative measures that can 
be undertaken to soften the im- 
pact of joint agreements. Em- 
phasizing the importance of 
making contingency plans, 
Miller specifically discussed the 
need to negotiate innovative 
successor clauses that clearly 
spell out the terms of employ- 
ment and conditions of sever- 
ance in the event a joint operat- 
ing agreement should be 
approved. 


Addressing Specific Needs 


The drivers and the Printing- 
Mailing Trade District also met 
in separate session to discuss 
issues relevant to each group’s 
specific domain. At the driver's 
meeting, delegates shared their 
recent collective bargaining ex- 
periences through local union 
reports. Several driver repre- 
sentatives spoke about the har- 
assing effects of what appears 
to be a growing trend among 
newspaper publishers—elec- 
tronic surveillance of delivery 
personnel. Driver delegates 
also expressed concern over a 
new federal law requiring uni- 
form licensing for operators of 
most commercial vehicles. 

Parise passed the Convention 
gavel to McGrath to preside 
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Carmen Parise (right), administers the oath of office to (left to right), Tom McGrath, Duane Jones, Mike Shipalo, 


over an important session of the 
Printing-Mailing Trade District. 
First, a new Constitution and 
Bylaws had to be considered 
and accepted. Then, Trade Dis- 
trict officers had to be nomi- 
nated and elected. 

The new Constitution and By- 
laws is a working document of 
affiliation governing the Trade 
District that preserves the iden- 
tity and autonomy of printing 
and mailer locals while adding 
the strength of Teamster alli- 
ance. Trade District delegates 
elected new officers, including 
Robert H. McKee of Local 4, 
New Hope, MN, who was 
elected Secretary-Treasurer; 
Mike Shipalo from Albany, NY, 
who ran unopposed for the Re- 
cording Secretary's position; 
and three elected Trustee posi- 
tions, filled by Joel Wilson, 
Duane Jones of Local 15 in 
Northern California, and Frank 
Thompson, Local 358, Des 
Moines, IA. 

An important concern among 
Printing-Mailing Trade District 
members is the status of their 
pensions, which are currently 
tied up in the Negotiated Pen- 
sion Plan (NPP), a fund admin- 
istered by officers of the former 
ITU. Printing-Mailing delegates 
heard presentations from repre- 
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Robert H. McKee, and Joel Wilson, the new officers of the Printing-Mailing Trade District. Trustee Frank 


hompson is not pictured. 
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sentatives of both the Western 
Conference and Central States 
pension funds about the excel- 
lent system of benefits and 
services that exist in these 
Teamster plans. 

Delegate Ernie St. George, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Bos- 
ton Mailers, summed up the de- 
sires of many former ITU mem- 
bers when he asked, “How can 
we get these kinds of benefits 
for our members?” Attorneys for 
the Trade District are currently 
pursuing avenues that will re- 
solve many of the delegates’ 
questions. The crux of the prob- 
lem with the NPP is a politi- 
cally motivated program, engi- 
neered by officers of the former 
ITU, that will affect the future 
of the Plan by giving away 
some of the fund's assets. Trade 
district representatives are con- 
tinuing to explore opportunities 
that will protect their members’ 
retirement monies and offer im- 
proved benefits in the future. 


Newspaper Industry 
Transformation 


In joint session, the Division 
welcomed Charles Cole, Direc- 
tor of Labor Relations for the 
American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, who had high 
praise for the Teamster dele- 
gates’ record of constructive la- 
bor relations. Cole discussed 
newspaper mergers, acquisi- 
tions and technological ad- 
vances that are rapidly trans- 
forming the industry and have 
important consequences for em- 
ployees. 

Focusing on heightened ef- 
forts by publishers to introduce 
new automated equipment to 
several stages of the production 
and distribution process, Cole 
acknowledged that these moves 
often result in some job loss. 
But employees should be flexi- 
ble and willing to train on the 
new processes he advised, “be- 
cause there are many new op- 
portunities throughout the in- 
dustry.” Cole also suggested 
that “in the future, jurisdic- 
tional lines will become in- 
creasingly blurred” and urged 
local unions to “be more imagi- 
native in their approach to op- 
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Officers of the Phoenix Mailers local, Dick Farrell (far left), and Mike 


Guinn (second from right), receive their new charter from Tom McGrath 
(second from left), and Carmen Parise (far right). 


erating and repairing new auto- 
mated equipment.” 

Parise concurred in his own 
remarks saying that, “Teamster 
locals must be willing to claim 
any and all jurisdictions. Our 
ability to win wall-to-wall juris- 
diction is a key element in the 
Teamsters’ position as the 
strongest and most flexible 
force in the industry.” 

Noting that a “paradox” ex- 
ists in the newspaper industry 
where publishers are enjoying 
healthy profits while using ret- 
rogressive bargaining tech- 
niques in an attempt to cut 


wages and attack working con- 
ditions, Parise underscored the 
need for the Newspaper Drivers 
Division and its Printing-Mail- 
ing Trade District to become 
stronger and more united. 

“We have come together as 
the strongest and most influen- 
tial voice for employees in the 
newspaper industry,” Parise 
concluded. “We must continue 
working together, expanding 
our efforts to bring more news- 
paper employees into the Team- 
sters Union for the mutual ad- 
vancement of all employees in 
the industry.” 


Delegates from Northern California Mailers Local 15 attended the annual 
Newspaper Drivers Division Convention held this year in Phoenix, AZ. 
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The Executive Committee of the 
Baking Industry and Teamster Labor 
Conference Meets in Chicago 


Teamster Labor Confer- 

ence held an Executive 
Committee meeting on May 13, 
1987, at the Sheraton O’Hare in 
Chicago, IL. At this meeting, 
matters of concern along with 
the quarterly progress and fi- 
nancial status of this confer- 
ence were the topics of discus- 
sion among the attendees. 
These topics are: additional pi- 
lot sites; assistance in medical 
cost management; and a Bakery 
Route Driver Training Program. 

The BITLC Administrator Jim 
Houston of Houston Associates, 
Inc., opened up the meeting by 
giving a report to the Executive 
Committee members, on the im- 
portance of BITLC’s visibility 
among members. Houston also 
stressed the importance of 
BITLC’s productivity in terms of 
direct pilot site work. 

The Project Director for 
BITLC, Cynthia Kunz, gave a 
report on the quarterly progress 
and financial status of the in- 
dustry. Kunz noted that the ma- 
jor goals set for the second 
quarter had been accomplished 
with the notable exception of 
identifying additional pilot sites 
with which BITLC could work 
on the implementation of proj- 
ects related to the four issue 
areas. 

Kunz then went on to report 
the status of the four issue 
areas which are of grave con- 
cern to the Baking Industry as a 
whole. 

The first issue of concern is 
Medical Cost Management. At 
this meeting the Executive 
Committee members were 
given a briefing on the techni- 
cal assistance provided to the 
upstate New York Bakery Driv- 
ers Fund in its implementation 
of Medical Cost Management 
resolutions. The process of 
BITLC techinical assistance and 
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the time table for policy imple- 
mentation were described, and 
all members were provided 
with copies of the communica- 
tions prepared by BITLC for the 
consideration of the upstate 
New York Trustees. 

The second area of concern is 
Driver Safety and Route Opera- 
tions. The status of BITLC’s 
Bakery Route Training Program 
was reviewed and the proposal 
to negotiate with the National 
Safety Council for appropriate 
revisions and the purchase of 
their recently released Straight 
Truck Defense Driving Course. 

The third area of discussion 
amongst the Executive Commit- 
tee is Substance Abuse. A draft 
outline for the proposed BITLC 
publication: “Substance Abuse 
Policies and Procedures: A 
Guideline for Labor-Manage- 
ment Cooperation”, the outline 
was handed out for the mem- 
bers to review and assist in cre- 
ating a task force which would 
help in the development of the 
major appendicies necessary 
for the document. 

The fourth and final issue of 
the discussion is the controlling 
Missing Baskets and Trays 
(COMBAT). A memo was read 
to the Executive Committee up- 
dating them on the work of the 
COMBAT task force. This memo 
noted the recent passage of leg- 
islation in the State of Mary- 
land that assessed fines and 
penalties for the theft of bakery 
baskets and trays as well as 
the scheduled opening of a bas- 
ket and tray exchange center in 
the Chicago area in July of 
1987. 

Members of the Executive 
Committee in attendance for 
this meeting were: co-chairmen 
Robert Meidel, IBT National 
Bakery Conference Director, 
and Charles Caffrey, Stroeh- 
mann Bakeries, Incorporated; 


co-conference Coordinator Rob- 
ert Flynn, IBT Assistant to the 
General President; Chuck Gag- 
non, Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters; David Kozak, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of Local 464; Rob- 
ert E. Marciel, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of Local 63; Joseph Morgan, 
Jr., Southern Conference of 
Teamsters; Lou Pasquesi, Jr., 
Gonnella Baking Company; and 
Tony Presutto, Entenmann’s In- 
corporated. 

The next Executive Commit- 
tee Meeting for the Baking In- 
dustry and Teamster Labor 
Conference is scheduled to be 
in August—the same week the 
Teamsters National Bakery 
Conference of U.S.A. and Can- 
ada meets in Boston, MA. 
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Labor Bills Cleared for Floor Action 


n May 19, 1987, the House 
Oo Education and Labor 

Committee cleared for ac- 
tion by the full House of Repre- 
sentatives, H.R. 162, the High 
Risk Occupational Disease Noti- 
fication and Prevention Act of 
1987, and H.R. 281, the Con- 
struction Industry Contract Se- 
curity Act of 1987. 

The High Risk bill of 1987 
would establish a board of 
health professionals to assess 
the risks that employees are ex- 
posed to in the workplace. This 
important legislation has re- 
ceived wide support from orga- 
nized labor and from some 
business groups. 

Members of the Teamster 
Medical Advisory Panel 
weighed into the debate with 
critical endorsement from re- 
spected medical professionals. 
Dr. Donald Dawson, Chairman 
of the Teamster Medical Advi- 
sory Panel, wrote to the sponsor 
of the bill, Congressman Joseph 
Gaydos (D-PA), warning Con- 
gress of the thousands of work- 
ers who are exposed to hazards 


in the workplace. In addition, 
Dr. Dawson endorsed notifica- 
tion as an effective means “to 
reduce these risks and thereby 
prevent deaths, disabilities, 
and human suffering.” 
Members of the Education 
and Labor Committee felt the 
endorsement of the Teamster 
Medical Advisory Panel was so 
important to the passage of this 
legislation, that the IBT’s Legis- 
lative Department was re- 
quested to circulate the letters 
of support for the legislation to 
both the House and the Senate. 
In addition to Dr. Dawson's en- 
dorsement, the bill was en- 
dorsed by other members of the 
Teamster Medical Advisory 
Panel. This included letters 
from Dr. David Rollo of Vander- 
bilt University, Dr. Charles Huf- 
nagel of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Antonio Gotto, Jr., 
of Baylor College of Medicine. 
Chances of passage of this 
bill have greatly improved be- 
cause of these endorsements. In 
addition, critical support has 
come from several major corpo- 


rations and trade associations 
demonstrating the interest of 
management, labor and the 
medical profession, in dealing 
with this serious problem. 


H.R. 281 Also Reported On 


The Committee also reported 
H.R. 281, the Construction In- 
dustry Contract Security Act of 
1987. This legislation would re- 
strict the growing practice of 
double-breasting in the con- 
struction industry. As you will 
recall, after House passage in 
the last Congress, we were un- 
successful in bringing this is- 
sue to a vote in the Senate. 

The chief sponsor of this leg- 
islation, Congressman Bill Clay 
(D-MO), has modified the lan- 
guage of this measure to 
clearly define its limits to the 
construction industry, and to 
eliminate a number of false and 
misleading claims that this bill 
is a back-door approach to com- 
mon situs picketing. 

The bill was reported by 
voice vote and is expected to be 
considered by the House soon. 


Rights Preserved for Star Wars Project 


hile there has been 
Wins discussion in the 

media concerning the 
feasibility of the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative or Star Wars 
Project, action in the U.S. House 
of Representatives last week 
demonstrated that this project 
would have an earthly impact 
on Teamster members in Texas 
and New Mexico. 

Teamster construction work- 
ers have been engaged over the 
last few months to preserve 
their collective bargaining 
rights on the Star Wars Project, 
which is under a Department of 
Defense procurement contract 
in White Sands, NM. During the 
last few months, the IBT’s Con- 
struction Division, working in 
tandem with the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters locals, 
fought with non-union contrac- 
tors over the ability of the 
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prime contractor, Fluor Con- 
structors, Inc., to subcontract 
work through union hiring 
halls. Just a few weeks ago, the 
Corps of Engineers agreed with 
the Teamsters’ position. 

However, these anti-union 
forces were not finished in their 
attempt to overturn the terms of 
a fairly negotiated collective 
bargaining agreement. The lat- 
est effort came during debate 
on the $289 billion Department 
of Defense Authorization Bill in 
the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. During initial debate on 
the bill, the floor managers of 
the bill accepted an amend- 
ment which would adversely af- 
fect Teamsters working on this 
defense project. 

Congressman Manuel Lujan 
(R-NM) offered an amendment 
which would negate the project 
agreement covering the Star 


Wars Project. Under a collective 
bargaining agreement, signed 
by the prime contractor, Fluor 
Constructors, Inc., and by 
building trades unions includ- 
ing Teamster locals, subcon- 
tractors on this project were re- 
quired to use union hiring halls 
as a source for labor on this 
multimillion dollar defense 
project. It has been estimated 
that this project alone would 
employ more than 2,500 build- 
ing construction tradesmen, in- 
cluding hundreds of Teamsters. 
The Lujan Amendment would 
not only unravel this carefully 
constructed labor agreement, 
but it would also exempt the 
Star Wars Project from other im- 
portant labor protections, such 
as Davis-Bacon prevailing 
wage standards. In fact, the Lu- 


(Continued on next page) 
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Teamsters/MCLAC Launch Joint Program 


he Teamsters National 

T Freight Industry Negotiat- 
ing Committee (TNFINC) 

and the Motor Carrier Labor Ad- 
visory Council (MCLAC) are 
launching a joint program to re- 
verse the decline in employ- 
ment among unionized trucking 
companies. MCLAC is a major 
collective bargaining organiza- 
tion for 152 unionized, primarily 
regional, motor carriers. 

The joint program is being 
created in compliance with Arti- 
cle 20, Section 2, of the National 
Master Freight Agreement 
which calls for labor and man- 
agement to work together “to 
identify problems causing loss 
of business and jobs and to di- 
rect communication so as to ed- 
ucate employees relative to 
long-term job security.” 

Labor and management will 
continue to represent their own 
interests where appropriate. But 
labor and management are in- 
creasingly focusing on their 
common interests which lie in 
working together for a better fu- 
ture in the industry. 

An advisory group, led by 
General President Jackie 
Presser and MCLAC’s Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Stephen Bridge, 
has been meeting at Interna- 
tional headquarters to discuss 
and coordinate the objectives of 
the program. 

The advisory group has for- 
mulated a joint research, edu- 
cation and communications pro- 
gram designed to promote 
cooperation between labor and 
management in achieving com- 
mon goals of financial security 
for MCLAC companies and job 
security for their employees. 


Promoting Common 
Interests 


“I'm pleased to join with 
MCLAC in constructing a pro- 
gram to promote our common 
goal of stabilizing the trucking 
industry,” Presser said. “Eco- 
nomic down turns and bank- 
ruptcies hurt both labor and 
management and it is essential 
that we work together to 
strengthen Teamster-organized 
companies and the entire in- 
dustry.” 

Seventy-five major Class I 
and II unionized trucking com- 
panies have failed since dereg- 
ulation of the trucking industry 
in 1980. These bankruptcies 
have eliminated more than 
100,000 union jobs. 

“We are pledging our full 
support to this program,” Bridge 
said. “Only by working together 
can we survive in the present 
deregulated environment. La- 
bor-management cooperation is 
essential to increased effi- 
ciency, competitiveness and 
profitability.” 


Conference Planned 


An important first step in the 
joint labor-management pro- 
gram is a two-day conference 
scheduled August 11-12, 1987, 
in Chicago where representa- 
tives of TNFINC and MCLAC 
will come together to analyze 
the trucking industry. An ambi- 
tious agenda is planned for 
Conference attendees including 
remarks by top labor and man- 
agement freight representa- 
tives. 

The core of the Conference is 
a series of important participa- 


tory workshops where small 
groups of labor representatives 
and managers can openly dis- 
cuss the dynamics of the freight 
industry today; how labor and 
management, at all levels, can 
work toward cooperation rather 
than confrontation; and, how 
both sides would like to see the 
efforts of the joint program pro- 
ceed. 

The Conference will be using 
an innovative communications 
program developed by the IBT 
Education Department. Employ- 
ing break-through interaction 
techniques, the workshops are 
designed to promote open and 
honest communications among 
conference participants. Work- 
shop facilitators from the Edu- 
cation Department will be sup- 
ported by Human Resourses 
personnel of various MCLAC 
companies. 


A New Era 


Both Teamster and freight in- 
dustry representatives view the 
joint program as an opportunity 
to launch a new era and a new 
understanding in the trucking 
industry. “It is important to 
bring a spirit of communication 
and cooperation to the grass 
roots level of our organiza- 
tions,” Bridge said. “I think that 
we must get the rank and file 
involved through their local 
unions and managers involved 
at the terminal level.” 

“This Union is committed to 
saving jobs for our members in 
freight,” Presser concluded, 
“and we are looking forward to 
working together with MCLAC 
towards that end.” 


(Continued from page 6) 

jan Amendment would exempt 
the Star Wars Project from any 
rule, regulation or law if there 
was an adverse impact on 
small businesses. 

Because of a rule governing 
the debate of the Department of 
Defense Authorization Bill, the 
Lujan Amendment had to be 
struck from the bill in a rarely- 
used procedure during consid- 
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eration of the bill by the full 
House of Representatives. This 
procedure prohibited debate on 
the amendment, and as a re- 
sult, the IBT’s Legislative De- 
partment, in conjunction with 
building trades unions, were 


faced with the monumental task 


of lobbying against an amend- 


ment without the benefit of floor 


debate. Because of the sweep- 


ing nature of the Lujan Amend- 
ment and its adverse impact on 
an active collective bargaining 
agreement, the House over- 
whelmingly voted to reverse its 
earlier acceptance of the Lujan 
Amendment by a vote of 324-93. 
Work on the Star War Project 
will now proceed under the cov- 
erage of the contract and perti- 
nent labor laws. 


New DOT Regulation: Single 
Driver's License, New Reporting and 
Disqualification Rules 


he Federal Highway 
I Administration has un- 

veiled its new regulation 
which requires all drivers of 
commercial motor vehicles to 
have only one driver's license. 
This regulation also sets up re- 
quirements for reporting traffic 
violations to your employer and 
your home state’s motor vehicle 
agency. It also establishes new 
rules under which commercial 
drivers will be disqualified for 
certain types of offenses. 

This is the first in a series of 
regulatory changes mandated 
by the Commercial Motor Vehi- 
cle Safety Act of 1986. 

The new regulation applies to 
everyone who operates a motor 
vehicle which: 

® weighs 26,001 pounds or 
more (GVWR); 

@ is designed to carry more 
than 15 passengers (includ- 
ing the driver); or 

® transports hazardous mate- 
rials which require placard- 
ing. 

It applies even if you only 
drive within a state—as well as 
to interstate driving. 

The single driver's license re- 
quirement took effect July 1, 
1987. The only exceptions are 
for those few states which re- 
quire a non-resident to be li- 
censed by that state to work 
there. And these exceptions will 
be phased out by the end of 
1989. The regulation also allows 
a ten-day overlap when you 
move to a new state and get a 
new license. These other require- 
ments also took effect July 1. 


Reporting Out-of-State 
Tickets 


Under this new federal regu- 
lation, if you operate a motor 
vehicle, you must notify the 
state that licenses you of all 
your out-of-state violations 
(other than parking) within 30 
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days after you are convicted or 
found to have committed the vi- 
olations. This includes any vio- 
lations in your own car, van or 
motorcycle, as well as viola- 
tions in a commercial vehicle. 
Tickets you get in your private 
vehicles won't count toward a 
federal disqualification. But 
what your state DMV does with 
the information is up to them. 


Reporting Tickets to 
Your Employer 


This new federal regulation 
also requires you to report all 
moving violations to your em- 
ployer within 30 days—includ- 
ing tickets you get in your pri- 
vate automobile. 

If your license is suspended 
or revoked, or if you are dis- 
qualified from operating a com- 
mercial motor vehicle for any 
period of time, you are required 
to notify your employer no later 
than the end of the next busi- 
ness day. 


New Disqualifications 


This regulation contains the 
details on the new driver dis- 
qualifications that were written 
into the 1986 Commercial Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act. Under these 
provisions, a driver can be dis- 


qualified for a single criminal 
violation, or for more than one 
serious traffic violation in a 
three-year period. 

The first offense for any of the 
following will result in disqual- 
ification for one year: 

® operating a commercial ve- 

hicle under the influence of 
alcohol or drugs; 

® leaving the scene of an ac- 

cident; or 

® committing a felony involv- 

ing the use of a commercial 
motor vehicle. 

If your offense involves a ve- 
hicle which is carrying hazard- 
ous materials and is placarded, 
the disqualification is for three 
years on the first offense. 

Once the driver has been dis- 
qualified for any of these viola- 
tions, another of these viola- 
tions (not necessarily the same 
type) will result in the driver 
being disqualified for life. 


Serious Traffic Violations 


The new regulations set out 
three categories of “serious 
traffic violations:” 

® reckless driving; 

® a moving violation in con- 

nection with a fatal acci- 
dent; and 

® excessive speeding. 

Two of these violations in any 
three-year period will result in 
a 60-day federal disqualifica- 
tion. Three violations in three 
years will result in a 120-day 
disqualification. 

This only pertains to viola- 
tions that occur while you are 
driving a commercial vehicle. 
Furthermore, the Federal High- 
way Administration is counting 
only violations that occurred on 
or after July 1, 1987. 

The Federal Highway Admin- 
istration has not yet defined 
what they mean by “excessive 
speeding.” They will probably 
do this next year. 
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Roadway Package System 


Campaign Gains Momentum 


n May 15, 1987, 120 Team- 
O ster representatives at- 

tended a Roadway Pack- 
age System (RPS) organizing 
meeting in Chicago, IL. The 
representatives from across the 
U.S. reported on the progress 
they have made in organizing 
RPS in their respective local 
union jurisdictions. 

The following locals have 
filed petitions with the National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB) to 
conduct representation elec- 
tions for RPS employees at the 
locations indicated: 


Local 20 —Maumee, OH 
Local 41 —Kansas City, MO 
Local 89 —Louisville, KY 
Local 170—Shrewsbury, MA 
Local 391—Raleigh, NC 
Kernersville, NC 
Local 402—Huntsville, AL 
Local 406—Walker, MI 
Local 407—Cleveland, OH 
Local 413—Columbus, OH 
Local 519—Knoxville, TN 
Local 623—Philadelphia, PA 
Local 671—South Windsor, CT 
Local 710—Chicago, IL 


Many other locals reported 
that they were conducting orga- 
nizing campaigns in their areas 
and would soon have the major- 
ity of RPS employees in their 
jurisdictions signed on Team- 
ster authorization cards. These 


Organizing Director Vicki Saporta 
discusses importance of completing 
RPS Organizing Survey. 
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William McCarthy, International 
Vice President, and President of Lo- 
cal 25, Boston, MA, discusses strat- 


egy. 


locals expect to file petitions 
with the NLRB very shortly. 

IBT locals have been success- 
ful in organizing RPS employ- 
ees despite very strong opposi- 
tion from the company. RPS 
management has employed a 
number of unlawful techniques 
including wrongful discharges, 
threats to close locations if the 
Teamsters are successful, ma- 
nipulations of driver's routes, 
transferring employees to other 
locations, and trying to win 
over union supporters by grant- 
ing them better conditions and 
full-time rather than part-time 
jobs. 

Locals have filed numerous 
unfair labor practice charges 


with the NLRB based on RPS’s 
actions. The NLRB has already 
issued complaints on five dis- 
charges in Detroit, MI. In Co- 
lumbus, OH, the company has 
agreed to post an NLRB notice 
stating that they will not un- 
lawfully interfere with their em- 
ployees’ rights to organize. 

After sharing information on 
the status of the organizing ef- 
forts in their respective loca- 
tions, locals discussed alternate 
strategies to successfully organ- 
ize RPS and bring employees 
the benefits of a Teamster con- 
tract. Knowing it’s going to be a 
difficult battle, representatives 
left the meeting with a renewed 
commitment to sign up RPS em- 
ployees in their areas to make 
this a strong, coordinated, na- 
tionwide effort. 


Hugh Gresham, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Local 402, Muscle Shoals, AL, 
makes important point. 


One hundred-twenty Teamster representatives attended the meeting. 
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General President Presser 


Guest of Honor 


At King Center Luncheon 


Center for Nonviolent So- 

cial Change, Inc. hosted a 
luncheon on May 19, 1987, for 
General President Jackie 
Presser. 

The luncheon began with a 
welcome from Jesse Hill, Chair- 
man of the King Center; and an 
introduction by Coretta Scott 
King, Martin Luther King, Jr.’s 
widow and President of the 
King Center. 

After the formal introductions, 
Jackie presented Mrs. King with 
a contribution from the Team- 
sters Union to the Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Center for Nonviolent 
Social Change, Inc. in support 
of the King Center's ongoing ef- 
forts in the fight for a better to- 
morrow. 

“The work of Dr. King has 
benefited the entire trade union 
movement in North America in 
countless ways,” stated Presser. 
Continuing, he added, “And 
through his work, the two 
movements continue to share 
many of the same objectives.” 

Mrs. King expressed her ap- 
preciation not only for the con- 
tribution, but also for the direct 
reaffirmation of the longtime 
Teamster solidarity with the 
movement. 

The King Center seeks to con- 
tinue Dr. King’s legacy through 
research, training, education, 
information and technical as- 
sistance. It is the official na- 
tional and international memor- 
ial dedicated to the life, dreams 
and works of Dr. King. 

The King Center's principal 
goal is to preserve and advance 
Martin Luther King, Jr.'s unfin- 
ished work through teaching, 
interpreting, advocating, and 
promoting, nonviolently, the 
elimination of poverty, racism, 
violence, and war in quest of 
the Beloved Community. The 
King Center envisions itself as 
being an agent for nonviolent 
social change. Its responsibili- 
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ties, therefore, are catalytic in 
nature and made operational 
through research, development 
and testing of model or pilot 
programs which can improve 
the quality of life for all people. 

Because of the “people help- 
ing people” attitude that the 
King Center portrays, the Team- 
sters felt it was only fitting to 
contribute to such a worthy or- 
ganization. The IBT has a 
unique legacy of supporting, 
both in principle and deed, the 
U. S. Civil Rights movement, 
and organizations that are 
working for the movement, like 
the King Center. 


General President Jackie Presser 
presents the Teamsters’ contribution 
to the Martin Luther King, Jr. Cen- 
ter for Nonviolent Social Change to 
Coretta Scott King, President of the 
King Center. 


The i 987 graduating class of the Third ee Teamster Joint Co incl 
Owensicg School ee seis from 13 eee! unions 


its hud annual Organizing 


‘School under the direction 


“a 
53 students to atcnd the: in- 


tense 10-week course on or- 
- ganizing the unorganized. : 
_ Among the topics cove 
by the seminar were: orga: 
nizing new members, inno- 
vative organizing _ tech- 
niques, 


home visitations, - 
leaflet writing, NLRB -pro- = of 


proce dures. 
- Guest speakers at th 
sessions included — union 


School were Local Td, 107, 
115, de 169, 326, 331, 46 
6, 
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For the Labor Committee 


or more than 30 years, the 
FE United Cerebral Palsy of 

New York City, Inc. (UCP), 
has continued a very close rela- 
tionship with New York area 
Teamsters. Once again this 
year, the more than 60 mem- 
bers, representing the Team- 
sters and independent unions, 
rallied their forces in a very 
successful 1987 "Weekend with 
the Stars” Telethon for UCP. 

Under the leadership of Hon- 

orary UCP Labor Chairman 
Jackie Presser, Teamster Gen- 
eral President; and the UCP La- 
bor Committee guidance of UCP 
Labor Chairman Joseph Trero- 
tola, IBT Vice President and 
President of Joint Council 16, 
New York, NY; and Telethon 
Chairman, Nick Emanuele, Re- 
cording Secretary of Local 875, 
Elmhurst, NY; the Labor Com- 
mittee raised in excess of 
$7,000,000 during their 30-year 


association with UCP. 

On April 20, 1987, a Post 1987 
Telethon “Thank You” Luncheon 
was held for the Labor Commit- 
tee of UCP of New York City 
Inc. The luncheon was held at 
the Old Homestead Restaurant 
in New York City, NY, and was 
chaired by Vice President 
Trerotola. 

At the luncheon, Emanuele 
reported that Labor raised more 
than $350,000 for the January 
Telethon. Leo Hausman, Presi- 
dent of UCP of New York City, 
Inc., gave a condensed report 
on Cerebral Palsy research and 
also paid tribute to select com- 
mitteemen for all their efforts 
on behalf of UCP. 

Emanuel Laub, President of 
Local 338, Mt. Vernon, NY, re- 
ceived a special Labor Distin- 
guished Service Award. 


Plans for the upcoming Janu- 
ary 23-24, 1988, UCP Telethon 


Pictured left to right are: Emanuel Laub, President, Local 338, Mt. 
Vernon, NY; Telethon Chairman Nick Emanuele, Recording Secretary, 
Local 875, Elmhurst, NY; Leo Hausman, President of UCP of New York 
City, Inc., and International Vice President Joseph Trerotola. 
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Joseph Trerotola, International Vice 
President, and President, Joint 
Council 16, New York, NY, poses 
with Crystal Montoya, a victim of 
cerebral palsy, at the 1987 “Week- 
end with the Stars” telethon which 
raised over $2] million nationally to 
fight cerebral palsy. 


were also announced at the 
luncheon. Everything is being 
prepared to make the 1988 tele- 
thon as successful as this year’s 
telethon. 

With all of the contributions 
from the labor committee, as 
well as the contributions re- 
ceived from the many viewers 
of the telethon, UCP received 
$21 million to fight Cerebral 
Palsy this year. 

With such devotion from the 
many New York Teamsters and 
the many viewers, the 1987 
“Weekend with the Stars” Tele- 
thon proceeds will help to make 
a brighter day for those suffer- 
ing from Cerebral Palsy. Keep 
up the good work, New York 
Teamsters. 


New Immigration Law 


Brings Major Reform 


fter years of losing the 
A battle against the grow- 
ing number of illegal al- 
iens in this country, there is a 
new immigration law that rep- 
resents the most comprehensive 
revision in U.S. immigration 
policy in more than three dec- 
ades. The Immigration Reform 
and Control Act of 1986, signed 
into law on November 6, 1986, 
seeks to address the problem of 
illegal immigration with a 
unique new approach. 
Traditionally, the United 
States has tried to stop illegal 
aliens as they entered at the 
U.S. border or by physically ap- 
prehending them while in this 
country. This has turned out to 
be a costly system that has 
been largely ineffective and un- 
able to stem the rising tide of 
illegal immigration. The new 
immigration law seeks to ad- 
dress the problem by eliminat- 
ing the principal motivation for 
illegal entry—employment. 
While a completely accurate 
count on the number of undocu- 
mented (illegal) aliens is diffi- 
cult to determine precisely, the 
U.S. Census Bureau estimates 
the figure to be somewhere be- 
tween three and five million. 
These estimates are usually 
linked to the number of aliens 
apprehended by the U.S. Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice (INS). The INS is the federal 
government agency that admin- 
isters and enforces this coun- 
try's immigration law. Not sur- 
prisingly, the number of 
apprehensions by INS has 
grown steadily over the past 20 
years, increasing from 110,000 
in 1965 to nearly two million in 
1986. 


Employer Sanctions 


One of the most important 
parts of the new immigration 
law is the provision for em- 
ployer sanctions. These make it 
illegal for a U.S. employer to 
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hire undocumented aliens with- 
out penalty. The old system in 
effect punished only the alien- 
usually by deporting him or 
her. The new law, instead, im- 
poses penalties upon the U.S. 
employer, or for profit recruiting 
services, that knowingly hire or 
who recruit or refer, for a fee, 
aliens not authorized to work in 
this country. 

This means that when an em- 
ployer hires a person, the em- 
ployer is legally obligated to 
verify the employment eligibil- 
ity of all new job applicants. In 
fact, an employer can even be 
fined for failing to check the 
status of every prospective em- 
ployee, even if that individual 
is later found to be a U.S. citi- 
zen. 

All employers are covered by 
the new law’s employer sanc- 
tion provisions, from the largest 
corporate giants down to the 
family with a housekeeper. 
However, illegal alien employ- 
ees already on the employer's 
payroll as of November 7, 1986 
are “grandfathered” and the 
employer will not be subject to 
penalty for continuing to em- 
ploy these workers. Neverthe- 
less, this permission for contin- 
ued employment without 
penalty to the employer does 
not accord the illegal alien the 
right to remain in the U.S. 

Employers are forbidden by 
the law from requiring employ- 
ees to post indemnity bonds or 
security for any fines that the 
employer might incur as a re- 
sult of employer violations of 
the law. 

Employers and recruiters 
found violating the law before 
May 31, 1988, will simply re- 
ceive a warning (citation) for 
the first violation. Subsequent 
violations will be punishable 
by the imposition of sanctions. 
Sanctions will also apply to all 
violations, even first offences, 
after June 1, 1988. 

The new law calls for the em- 


ployer to be fined from $250 to 
$2,000 per unauthorized alien 
for the first violation, $2,000 to 
$5,000 per unauthorized alien 
for a second violation; and 
$3,000 to $10,000 per unauthor- 
ized alien for the third viola- 
tion, and ordered to cease and 
desist employing of unauthor- 
ized aliens in any case. Any 
employer that engages in a 
“pattern or practice” of hiring or 
employment of unauthorized al- 
iens can be fined up to $3,000 
per alien and/or be imprisoned 
for up to six months. 


Union Hiring Halls and 
Employer Sanctions 


The new immigration law re- 
quires all entities that refer 
workers to jobs and receive 
compensation for that service to 
verify the work eligibility of 
those they refer. Initially there 
were questions as to whether 
such verification requirements 
applied to union hiring halls. 
After reconsideration, as a re- 
sult of comments submitted by 
the Teamsters and other labor 
organizations, INS has decided 
hiring halls such as those uti- 
lized by Teamster locals are not 
subject to the new law. 

Thus, when a hiring hall re- 
fers someone, the union does 
not have to verify that he or she 
is eligible to work in this coun- 
try. It will be the responsibility 
of the employers who hire the 
referred individual to verify his 
or her work status. 

INS has said, however, that 
collective bargaining, or other, 
agreements between employers 
and labor organizations, under 
which the hiring hall operator 
voluntarily accepts responsibil- 
ity for employment verification 
are permitted. 


Who Can Work 


Two other important provi- 
sions of this new law make eli- 
gible for legalization those al- 
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iens who have been in this 
country since before January 1, 
1982, as well as certain classifi- 
cations of special agricultural 
workers. 


Legalization Program 


Illegal aliens who can prove 
continuous residency since Jan- 
uary 1, 1982, are eligible for le- 
galization under the new law’‘s 
amnesty provisions. A single 
absence from the U.S. of no 
more than 45 days, and a total 
of all absences which has not 
exceeded 180 days since Janu- 
ary 1, 1982, is permitted. Appli- 
cations for legalization must be 
filed by May 4, 1988. Once le- 
galized, aliens will be granted 
“Temporary Resident” status 
and be eligible to work in the 
United States, and can apply 
for U.S. citizenship after five 
years. Individuals under ” Tem- 
porary Resident” status are in- 
eligible for most forms of public 
assistance for five years. 


To be legalized, aliens must 
apply directly to INS for legali- 
zation. However, individuals 
may also go to those voluntary 
agencies authorized by INS to 
provide the initial counseling 
and assistance in processing 
the legalization application. 
Any contact with the voluntary 
agency will be kept confiden- 
tial. That is, if the alien decides 
not to go through with the for- 
mal application, INS will not 
know that the alien had visited 
the voluntary agency and the 
alien will not be at risk of ap- 
prehension. 


Special Agriculture 
Workers Program 


Under the new law's special 
program, certain agricultural 
workers in two specific cate- 
gories are eligible to be admit- 
ted as temporary residents. The 
first group, Group I, consists of 
those alien workers who must 
have, in each of the 12-month 
periods ending on May 1, 1984, 
1985, 1986, resided in the U.S. 
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for at least six months and per- 
formed at least 90 man-days of 
qualifying agricultural employ- 
ment (seasonal agricultural 
services). The second group, 
Group II, are those workers, not 
within Group I, who during the 
12-month period ending May 1, 
1986, performed at least 90 days 
of seasonal agricultural serv- 
ices. 

Qualifying agricultural em- 
ployment is defined as sea- 
sonal field work related to 
planting, cultural practices, cul- 
tivating, growing and harvest- 
ing of fruits, vegetables and _ 
other perishable commodities. 
Agricultural field work related 
to products other than fruits, 
vegetables or other perishables 
does not qualify, nor does most 
non-field work such as sorting, 
packing, processing, distribu- 
tion or equipment management. 


While both those in Group I 
and Group II will receive “Tem- 
porary Resident” status, a 
Group I temporary resident will 
be adjusted to an “an alien 
lawfully admitted for perma- 


nent residence” as of December 
1, 1989. 


No more than 350,000 aliens 
will be granted “temporary resi- 
dent” status in the Group I clas- 
sification under current regula- 
tions. If more than 350,000 
aliens are determined eligible 
for Group I classification, the 
first 350,000 aliens who file ap- 
plications with INS will be ap- 
proved. The remainder shall be 
classified as Group II aliens, 
and there is no limit on the 
number of aliens whose resi- 
dent status may be adjusted in 
Group II. 

Workers must file applica- 
tions for the special agricul- 
tural program by November 30, 
1988. If an agricultural worker 
is apprehended before he has 
filed for the Special Agricul- 
tural Program, INS must give 
the individual a chance to 
prove that he has a claim to 
legalization. If the individual is 
able to do this, INS must grant 
him a work authorization. The 
alien must apply for legaliza- 
tion within 30 days of his ap- 
prehension. 


New Law Explained 
To Stewards 


IBT Governmental Affairs Direc- 
tor Paul Locigno explains high- 
lights of the new Immigration 

Reform and Control Act of 1986. 


he new immigration 

i reform law will clearly 

have a large impact 

on certain areas of the coun- 

try. One such area is South- 

ern California, where thou- 

sands of Mexicans have 

come North across the bor- 

der over the years in search 
of employment. 

In recognition of this, the 
IBT Governmental Affairs 
Department, in cooperation 
with the IBT Education De- 
partment, recently had a 
day-long presentation on the 
major provisions of the new 
law for the stewards of Local 
986, Los Angeles, CA. 

Paul Locigno, Director of 
Governmental Affairs, gave 
an overview of the immigra- 
tion problem and discussed 
several features of the bill, 
as well as its effects on 
Teamster members and their 
families. The group also 
heard from two speakers 
from the U.S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, 
who went over the fine de- 
tails of the new immigration 
law and answered ques- 
tions from the stewards. 


o social trend is so dis- 
iy turbing, alarming and in- 

comprehensible as the 
sharply increasing incidence of 
teen suicide in the U.S. The 
prevalence of teen suicide is a 
direct assault on our collective 
faith and confidence in our- 
selves, our values and the soci- 
ety in which we live. 

The phenomenon isn’t con- 
fined to, or even concentrated 
in, any socioeconomic, racial or 
geographic grouping. Suicide is 
now the third largest killer of 
teenagers in the U.S. 

High school administrators, 
psychologists and counselors 
are referring to an epidemic, 
and for good reason. Consider 
the following statistics: accord- 
ing to the Youth Suicide Na- 
tional Center, the suicide rate 
among 15- to 19-year-olds has 
more than doubled in the last 
25 years. At the same time, the 
rate of suicide attempts among 
them has more than tripled. 

Every 1.1 seconds, a teenager 
tries to commit suicide. Every 
80 minutes, one succeeds. What 
parent, what citizen, can afford 
to be complacent confronted by 
numbers such as these? 


Teen Suicide— 
A Discrete Phenomenon 


Experts in the fields of social 
work, school counseling and 
developmental psychology 
agree that the increase in teen 
suicides and suicide attempts is 
a discrete phenomenon. They 
feel it is not a reflection of a 
larger social trend. In fact, dur- 
ing the same period of time that 
teen suicides have doubled, the 
adult suicide rate has leveled 
off, according to the National 
Center for Health Statistics. 
Clearly, as horrible as it is to 
contemplate, more and more 
American teenagers are losing 
the will to live. 

As with any complex social 
phenomenon, it isn't possible to 
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isolate one overriding cause. 
Mental health professionals 
have identified a variety of be- 
havioral, social and economic 
factors that they feel contribute 
to the increase in suicidal ten- 
dencies among the young. 

First, it's important to remem- 
ber that teen years are, by na- 
ture, stressful ones. Teenagers 
experience true identity crisis— 
no longer children, not yet 
adults. This feeling of “in-be- 
tweeness” gives the peer group 
its enormous power over teen- 
age behavior, values and self- 
esteem. At times, the need for 
peer acceptance is so strong it 
can outweigh any other factor 
in the teenager's life, even in 
the best of times. 

But experts agree that these 
are far from the best of times 
for coping with teenage stress. 
Not only is the number of tradi- 
tional two-parent families de- 
clining, but American social 
life, in general, is more tran- 
sient and faster-paced. The in- 
fluence of organized religion is 
waning and being replaced by 
a culture of cynicism and indif- 
ference. 

At the same time, there is 
less resistance to experiment- 
ing with drugs and alcohol than 
ever before. 

Economic factors also must 
be taken into account. Adoles- 
cents today face heavier aca- 
demic and job pressures than 
any American generation has 
since the Great Depression. 

Finally, experts point to the 
generally easier access to le- 
thal instruments in contempo- 
rary American society. 


Suicide Prevention 
Begins at Home 


Though some of these factors 
are clearly beyond our control, 
all experts in the field agree 
that suicide prevention begins 
at home. The single most effec- 


Teen Suicides: “Johnny Can't Cope” 


tive preventive measure is for 
parents to be alert to the signs 
of potential suicide and inter- 
vene at the earliest possible 
time. 

Generally, there are warning 
signs of possible trouble. The 
following are some of the more 
common indications that a teen 
may be in need of help. 

Physical and emotional with- 
drawal lasting any length of 
time is a danger sign. Espe- 
cially if it involves isolation 
from a peer group or significant 
friends. 

A history of coping with crisis 
with impulsive behavior is an- 
other cause for concern. It indi- 
cates there may be an impul- 
sive response to feelings of 
depression, loneliness and iso- 
lation. 

Having a close friend be- 
comes very important around 
middle and late adolescence. A 
teen who has trouble forming a 
deep relationship is apt to be in 
trouble whether or not there’s a 
suicide attempt. 

Although all drug use in ado- 
lescents does not necessarily 
signify the presence of a deep 
emotional problem or suicidal 
risk, a chronic pattern should 
be considered a warning. 

A teen who periodically talks 
about suicide may be at risk as 
well. 

Although early clues are not 
always blatantly obvious, they 
are often there for weeks, 
months or even years. A sensi- 
tive effort to reach out to a trou- 
bled teen may help a youngster 
before more serious trouble de- 
velops. This takes awareness 
and making time to do some 
careful listening. 

If you know a teen whom you 
suspect may be headed for trou- 
ble, what can you do? Experts 
agree that an effective response 
is to call your family physician 
or a skilled counselor. They can 
help you determine how serious 
the situation really is and what 
steps should be taken. 
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Canadian Teamsters Hold Seminar 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 

held an educational semi- 
nar and conference with the 
Chemical, Energy and Allied 
Workers Division for its mem- 
bers April 11-12, 1987. With the 
assistance of the IBT Education 
Department and guest speakers, 
the 120 attendees were able to 
discuss and hold workshops on 
various critical areas of concern. 

Joint Council 79 President Jim 
Phelan, began the two-day ses- 
sion by welcoming the stewards 
to the seminar and by explain- 
ing the agenda and what issues 
would be discussed. Phelan as- 
sured the participants that they 
would learn more about the 
union through these workshops, 
as well as learn more about the 
different area they, as mem- 
bers, could become more pro- 
ductive and informative. 

A number of speakers within 
the IBT kicked off this seminar 
by elaborating on the topics 
which are of most concern to 
this union today. Father David 
Boileau, IBT Director of Human 
Services Department, spoke on 
Project 91, with respect to the 
Teamster Canadian history ex- 
perience, and also discussed his 
network in the area of communi- 
cations with Canadian educa- 
tors. Boileau’s direct efforts in- 
volve Canadian teachers in his 
annual teaching course which 
will be held this summer. 

Norman Greene, IBT Director 
of the Department for Retiree 
Affairs, spoke to the stewards 
about setting up retiree clubs in 
the Toronto and Niagra Falls 
area. By doing this, Greene 
noted that retirees will stay ac- 
tive in the labor movement. 

Joe Konowe, IBT Director of 
the Industrial Trades Division, 
spoke about getting more affili- 
ates in the locals in the indus- 
trial trades area. Konowe also 
stressed the importance of 
members staying involved 
within their local unions and 
joint councils. 

Gaston Poisson, International 


MP toronte Joint Council 79, 
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Auditor, spoke about the Team- 
sters’ computerized bookkeep- 
ing system and what a great 
job this computerized advance- 
ment is doing, not only within 
the International but throughout 
the Canadian Conference area. 
Duke Parrish, Director of Hu- 
man Resources for the Cana- 
dian Conference, gave a very 
informative presentation on al- 
cohol and drug abuse and the 
availability of employee asist- 
ance programs. Parrish stressed 
the severity of this problem 
throughout North America. With 
the Employee Assistance Pro- 
gram, members and their fami- 
lies can receive help before it's 
too late, Parrish said. 
Following the guest speakers, 
IBT Education Department staff 
members took over the session 


by breaking the conference at- 
tendants into two groups: Effec- 
tive Grievance-Handling Work- 
shops and The Role of the Shop 
Steward in Case Preparation. 
These two workshops encour- 
aged the participants to police 
their contracts and always try 
to make an effort to settle all 
disputes at the informal first 
step level, before it goes too 
far. These two workshops were 
wrapped up with a video tape 
detailing dispute resolutions in 
the workplace. 

Following the program, the 
seminar was then turned back 
over to Phelan, who completed 
this two-day Education Seminar 
by presenting each of the par- 
ticipants with a certificate of 
participation and achievement 
for completing the program. 


Pictured left to right are: Jim Phelan, Joint Council 79 President; Joe 
Konowe, IBT Director of the Industrial Trades Division; Fr. David Boileau, 
IBT Director of Human Services; and Norman Greene, IBT Director of 
Retiree Affairs. 


Approximately 120 attended the recent educational seminar held by Joint 
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Council 79, Toronto, Canada, and the Chemical, Energy and Allied Work- 


ers Division. 
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“People Helping People” Motto Comes Alive 


Country and Western Stars 
Lend Support 


he Teamster motto of 
r “People Helping People” 
came to life on May 23, 
1987, in Fort Pierce, FL. 

Some 12,000 community resi- 
dents turned out for a high-spir- 
ited, outdoor country and west- 
ern concert starring legendary 
music greats who were on hand 
to help raise funds for the fami- 
lies of two Teamster police offi- 
cers tragically killed in a drug 
raid. 

It was last January when the 
two officers—Lt. Grover Cooper, 
III, and Detective James Wou- 
ters—were slain in a wild 
shoot-out with a suspected drug 
dealer in the community. A 
third, Detective Robert Spring, 
was seriously wounded. All 
three were members of Local 
769, Miami, FL. 

The deaths left two young 
widows, and three small chil- 
dren without their fathers. 

It was a tragedy that brought 
more than an outpouring of 
sympathy from fellow Team- 
sters, families, and friends. It 
aroused a deep sense of broth- 
erhood within the community, 


and a fierce determination to do 


something to fight back. 

“So often we read of violence 
and death in connection with 
drugs,” explained Local 769 
President Tony Cannestro. “Al- 
most on a daily basis, the 
newspapers carry multiple sto- 


ries of shootings, stabbings and 


beatings. These have become 
so commonplace that many 
people forget that officers like 
these are putting their time, 
their courage, and too often 
their lives on the line to protect 
our children and grandchildren 
from the profiteers of death and 
despair .. . the drug dealers 
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who infiltrate our communi- 
ties.” 

But Fort Pierce, FL, was not 
willing to forget, Cannestro 
said. 

In memory of the slain offi- 
cers, Teamster local officials, 
neighbors, business leaders, 
area politicians, and fellow po- 
lice officers joined together to 
form a committee that would 
find a way to pay tribute to the 
young men, and others like 
them, who dedicate their lives 
to protecting their communities. 

The committee decided to es- 
tablish “The Cooper-Wouters 
Memorial Education Fund” to 
help raise monies for the fami- 
lies’ needs and the youngsters’ 
future education. It will also 
serve as a living trust fund to 
provide educational opportuni- 
ties for the children of all em- 
ployees of the Fort Pierce Police 
Department. 


ee : 


Michele Wouters and daughter 
Ashley. 


To help accomplish this goal, 
the Police Department and Lo- 
cal 769, with the energetic as- 
sistance of IBT International 
Representative Chuck O’Brien, 
combined efforts to co-sponsor 
the star-studded music event, 
the likes of which few commu- 
nities will ever have a chance 


A crowd of approximately 12,000 gathered at the benefit concert for the 
“Cooper-Wouters Memorial Education Fund.” 
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all about, and is why Team- 
sters are proud of their union. 
Local 769 members deserve 
high praise for their fine ef- 
forts,” Jackie said. 

“Like members of the many 
Teamster locals, in different cit- 


Carl Perkins played an active role 
in the fundraiser. 


to see. Country music giants 
Waylon Jennings, Carl Perkins, 
Albert King, and others traveled 
to Fort Pierce to pay tribute to 
the officers and to praise the 
Teamsters for their efforts in the 
war against drugs. 

Though unable to attend be- 
cause of prior scheduled com- 
mitments, General President 
Jackie Presser served as honor- 
ary co-chairman for the event. 
“Our hearts go out to the fami- 
lies of the dedicated police offi- 
cers and union members who 
gave their lives in the line of 
duty,” Jackie said. ‘This fund- 
raiser is an outstanding exam- 
ple of the true spirit of brother- 
hood that Teamsters share. 

“In communities across the 
country, in response to personal 
tragedies and local disasters, 
Teamsters are there for one an- 
other. That concern, that sense 
of caring, is what this union is 
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last few months working 
hard to obtain their “Say No 
_ to Drugs” Girl Scouts patch. 
Throughout their many days 


assistance. 

“I would like to thank the 
International Teamster 
magazine for the great ar- 
ticles on drug awareness and 


Waylon Jennings talks with Cara 
and Grover Cooper. 
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 g@@wixi Scouts Troop 
G leader Virginia A. 
Glezen, and the girls - 
in Junior Troops 115 and 492, 
and Cadette Troop 529 in 
Lisle, NY, have spent the 


of work, they looked to the 
Teamsters and the Team- 
sters’ “War Against Drugs” 
campaign for knowledge and 


ies across the nation, at times 
of trouble, they responded 
when they were needed most. 
‘People Helping People’ is not 
just a group of words Teamsters 
say; it's a motto Teamsters 
live,” he added. 


. New York Girl Scouts. 
_ Display’ Their Teamster Pride 
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Ging Glezen, Becky M Morsey. 


ch, Tammy Piech, (back row) 
ory Sturdevant, Valerie Brown, Kim Fo 
nie Matuszewski, and Troop Leader Judy Warner. — 


the Teamsters’ fight against 
drugs. It means a lot to the 
girls to know people as im- 
portant as the Teamsters 
care and are willing to help 
stop this problem now. We 
have used the articles al 
through the program and I ~ 
plan on saving them for fu- _ 
ture use. Keep up the good — 
work!,""commented Glezen. _- 
After successful comple- 
tion of the drug patch pro- 
gram, the girlsreceivedtheir __ 
patches and brand new 
-Teamster Anti-Drug T-shirts. 
They are pictured with their __ 
anti-drug posters, display- 
ing their Teamster pride. 
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Local 657, San Antonio, TX, recently hosted a two-day educational seminar for its shop stewards. The program 
was conducted by IBT Education Department staff. 


we =6stewards’ seminar was 

‘a recently conducted by 
= & (BT Education Depart- 
ment staff for Local 657, San 
Antonio, TX. The two-day pro- 
gram was held in response to a 
request from the local’s princi- 
pal officer, Raleigh Mull, Jr. 
Sessions were held Saturday for 
approximately 25 stewards and 
repeated on Sunday for about 
50 stewards. 

Each day began with Presi- 
dent Mull welcoming the partic- 
ipants and introducing the in- 
structors, Yvonne Twitty and 
Cindy Impala, IBT Education 
Department Representatives, 
and DRIVE Field Representative 
Jim Reese, who gave a presen- 
tation on DRIVE, the Teamsters 
political action arm, following 
the introductions. 

After an overview of the 
Teamsters’ history and struc- 
ture, the stewards worked on 
an exercise identifying their du- 
ties and responsibilities, which 
was later discussed in class. 
Topics included such areas as 
the importance of investigation 
in grievance-handling, commu- 
nication, the right-to-work law, 
and new employee orientations. 

Following a lunch provided 
by the local, the sessions con- 
tinued, focusing on effective 
grievance-handling. Using a 
“mock” contract, participants 
were given 10 dispute situa- 
tions and asked to determine if 
a grievance should be filed 
based on the information given. 
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The exercise prompted a dis- 
cussion of contract interpreta- 
tion and what constitutes a 
grievance. 

The stewards viewed a film 
depicting a grievance in an in- 
dustrial setting which tied to- 


eamster member Jo- 
; seph Major Yaoccar- 
ino, of Local 701, North 
Burnswick, NJ, grew up with 
celebrity actor Danny De- 
vito in Asbury Park, NJ, and 
frequently visits him in Los 
Angeles, CA. The above pic- 
ture was taken at the New 


Actor is Longtime Teamster Friend 


gether the concepts brought out 
during the day. 

President Mull closed the ses- 
sions by thanking the stewards 
for their attendance and partici- 
pation, and presented each 
with a certificate of completion. 


York Premiere of Danny’s 
latest movie, “Tin Men.” 
Following the premiere, Joe 
and his fiancee, Teri Men- | 
dola, were guests of Dan- 
nys atasmalldinner party _ 
held for a few of his close 
friends. 
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Teamster Leadership Academy Sharpens 
Officers’ Leadership Skills 


articipants of the Team- 
Pp sters Leadership Acad- 

emy, held May 11-15, 
1987, at International headquar- 
ters in Washington, DC, dis- 
cussed various leadership tech- 
niques used in organizing, 
bargaining for, and servicing a 
Teamster local union. 

Several different levels of 
training take place during the 
week-long classes, and the 
amount of time required to mas- 
ter each technique increases 
with each level. Participants 
learn basic skills such as creat- 
ing effective organizing hand- 
bills, and formulating re- 
sponses to anti-union editorials, 
which they can put to use when 
they return to their locals. They 
also gain invaluable general 
information and knowledge 
about the history of the Union 
and the services available from 
the various departments at the 
International. 

TLA participants also ana- 
lyzed the present Teamster 
structure and discussed how to 
keep up the momentum in the 
areas of DRIVE, communica- 
tions, organizing, and political 
action. They formulated their 
own "Teamster Vision” of what 
they would like to see happen 
in the next five years on a local 
level. 

Keeping in mind that there is 
no unique way of accomplish- 
ing effective leadership, atten- 
dees discussed what type of at- 
titude or behavior works best 
for servicing people. In the true 
spirit of brotherhood, all were 
in agreement that their primary 
concern was mutual support for 
the good of all. 

Twenty-seven Teamster local 
union representatives from all 
over the U.S. and Canada at- 
tended the Leadership Acade- 
my’s classes. Participants in- 
clude: Chester D. Kosinski, 
Recording Secretary, Local 64, 
Providence, RI; James E. Augst, 
Business Agent, Local 65, 
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the most recent Teamster Leader 
International headquarters. 


Ithaca, NY; Doug Lucas, 
Trustee, and Robert Zimmer- 
man, Trustee, Local 101, Hope- 
well, VA; Frank Lomascola, 
Business Agent, and Jim Dyer, 
Business Agent, Local 150, Sac- 
ramento, CA; William E. Hop- 
kins, Sr., Business Agent, and 
David R. Atkins, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Local 175, Charles- 
ton, WV; Joseph Byers, Business 
Agent, Local 202, New York, NY; 
Steven DeLuca, Business Agent, 
Local 210, New York, NY; and 
Orville Stahl, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Local 364, South Bend, IN. 
Also, Jim Brodell, Business 
Agent, and Marv Holland, Busi- 
ness Agent, Local 406, Grand 
Rapids, MI; Joseph M. Di Maria, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and An- 
thony Checovich, Trustee, Local 
407, Cleveland, OH; Peter Pas- 


MONDAY 


Twenty-seven local union officiqls traveled to Washington, DC, to attend 
Ship Academy held May 11-15, 1987, at 


kinov, Business Agent, Local 
419, Mississauga, Ontario, Can- 
ada; James Bohlen, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Local 486, Saginaw, 
MI; Bruce W. Presley, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Local 497, Akron, 
OH; Lucio Reyes, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Local 601, Stockton, 
CA; Jim Black, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Local 637, Zanesville, OH; 
Kenneth C. Laukhuff, President, 
Local 771, Lancaster, PA; Peter 
Wilson, Business Agent, Local 
808, Woodside, NY; Chester S. 
Modzelewski, Vice President, 
and Edward E. Shirley, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Local 843, 
Springfield, NJ; Gary J. Sulli- 
van, President, and Gary J. 
Newman, Business Agent, Local 
916, Springfield, IL; and An- 
thony Sapienza, Jr., President, 
Local 1164, Cleveland, OH. 


WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 


TUESDAY 
Corporate Strategies— 
Implications for Labor 


Organizing Techniques— 
Strategies/Resources in 
IBT Campaign 


Political Action—Local to 
National Level 


T.T.M.S. 
Teamster Affiliates Pensio 


Out-Of-Work Benefits 


0:30-10:45 a.m. BREAK 


BREAK BREAK BREAK 


11:00 a.m. Registration Corporate Strategies 


continued 


Political Action 
continued 


Organizing Techniques 
continued 


Investments 
Graduation 


2:30-1:30 p.m LUNCH LUNCH 
1:30 p.m Welcome: Jackie Presser 
General President 
Weldon L. Mathis 
General Secretary-Treas 


Corporate Strategies 
continued 
Legal Developments 


1. Elections 

2. Finances 

3. Contract Ratifications 

4. Duty of Fair 
Representation 

5. NLRB 


Bargaining Process: A Guide 
to Negotiations 


LUNCH 


Organizing Techniques 
continued 


LUNCH 


Political Action 
continued 

1, Governmental Affairs 

2. Legislative Dept. 

3. D.RAV.E 


LUNCH 


3:30-3:45 p.m. BREAK 


BREAK BREAK 


Bargaining, continued Legal Developments 


continued 


Bargaining, continued Legal Developments 


continued 


5:30-7:00 p.m. | Reception Adjourn 


Organizing Techniques 
continued 


Political Action Workshops 


Organizing Techniques 
continued 


Legal Dimensions of 
Organizing 


Reception Adjourn 


Active Participation Keeps 
DRIVE on Top 


Enthusiasm Keeps Growing in Central Conference 


Independent Voter Educa- 

tion (DRIVE) program has 
begun its strategic campaign in 
the Central States and has re- 
ceived an overwhelming re- 
sponse to its requests. 

DRIVE—the IBT's political ac- 
tion committee, recently began 
its campaigning in the Chi- 
cago, IL, area, and has proven 
to be very successful in recruit- 
ing participants for the pro- 
gram. Local 705, Chicago, IL, 
has had an overwhelming re- 
sponse to the campaign. 

“This local and our member- 
ship is 100% behind the DRIVE 
program. We like what the pro- 
gram stands for and the support 
and encouragement it receives 
from General President Jackie 
Presser,” stated Dan Ligurotis, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Local 705. 
Approximately 3,400 members 
of Local 705 have become active 
members of the DRIVE program, 
and the number is increasing 
every day. 

“Local 705 is going to be one 
of the leading locals in the 
United States by continuing to 
generate overwhelming support 
for the DRIVE program. Its 
members are responding very 
well to the call to join the politi- 


T: Democrat, Republican, 


Local 200, Milwaukee, WI, increases its DRIVE ranks by signing employe 


City pick-up drivers from ABF Freight join the list of DRIVE participants 
through Local 705, Chicago, IL. Pictured with them are William D. Langley 
(far left), Branch Manager; B.J. (Joe) Turnbo (second from left), Regional 
Vice President; Eddie Rebout (fourth from left), Local 705 Business Agent; 
and Shop Steward Albert Contreras (sixth from right). 


Martin DeWan (standing right), Business Agent, Local 710, Chicago, IL, 
signs up new DRIVE participants at Consolidated Freight during their 
lunch break. 


— 


es of Advance United Expressways (left 


photo), and ANR Freight System (right photo). 
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cal action arm,” praised Wal- 
lace Clements, Director, IBT 
DRIVE Department. 

Local 710, also in the Chicago 
area, recently began their 
DRIVE campaign and has so far 
received outstanding DRIVE 
support from the participants. 

“We have great hopes and 
expectations for our DRIVE cam- 
paign, and so far, the response 
from the membership has been 
fabulous,” said Martin DeWan, 
Business Agent, Local 710. 

Local 100, Cincinnati, OH, is 
hard at work with their DRIVE 
program and has also been 
very successful. “I was confi- 
dent that our membership 
would support the DRIVE pro- 
gram and found it very gratify- 
ing to find so many enthusiastic 
participants,” commented Fred 
Batsche, President, Local 100. 

“With the support for the 
DRIVE program, I feel the Inter- 
national is becoming more and 
more an intense part of the po- 
litical arena,” stated Local 200 
Secretary-Treasurer Raymond 
(Red) Fularczyk. He added, “I 
think it's great because in this 
day and age, we need support 
from political leaders.” With 
Fularczyk’s enthusiasm for the 
DRIVE program at his local, 
many members became contrib- 
uting members to DRIVE. 

DRIVE thrives on active par- 
ticipation from local members. 


One hundred percent of the Teamsters employed at C.W. Transport have 
joined the DRIVE team through Local 705, Chicago, IL. 


Business Agent Pat Eick (right), Local 100, Cincinnati, OH, poses with 
Transcon employees after they signed their DRIVE cards. 


With this active participation, top as the number one labor 
DRIVE will continue to stay on PAC in the nation. 


TNT Holland Yellow Freight Certified Grocers 
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Philadelphia School Administrators 


Praise Teamster Support and Strength 


Pictured left to right are: Dr. Domenic Matteo, Chairperson of PASA, Local 


c 


502 Negotiating team; State Senator Vincent Fumo, Mediator; John P. 
Morris, President, Pennsylvania Conference of Teamsters; Dan McGinley, 
President, PASA, Local 502; Eileen McCaskill, member of Local 502; and 
Linda Brown, Fact-Finding Representative for PASA, Local 502. 


espite vigorous lobbying 
D and opposition from the 

Pennsylvania Federation 
of Teachers (AFL-CIO), the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of 
Teamsters once again emerged 
victorious, when members of 
the Labor Committee of the 
Pennsylvania House of Repre- 
sentatives voted to bring House 
Bill 694 before the entire House 
of Representatives for ratifica- 
tion. 

House Bill 694 would grant 
members of the Philadelphia 
Association of School Adminis- 
trators (PASA), Local 502, Phila- 
delphia, PA, collective bargain- 
ing rights. Under present law, 
members of the local, which is 
comprised of school principals, 
vice principals, instructional 
supervisors, nurses, account- 
ants, research associates and 
other professional/technical per- 
sonnel, have “meet and dis- 
cuss’ rights only. 

One member of the House La- 
bor Committee questioned why 
a labor organization would be 
opposed to granting any Ameri- 
can worker and especially 
members of a labor organiza- 
tion collective bargaining 
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rights. 

Dan McGinley, President of 
the formerly independent union, 
PASA, credits the strong lobby- 
ing efforts and political clout of 
John Morris, President of Team- 
sters Joint Council 53, Philadel- 
phia, PA, and President of the 
Pennsylvania Conference of 
Teamsters, with saving the or- 
ganization from demise. For 
more than two years, the inde- 
pendent union, PASA, tried to 


cf 


Hermon Mattlemon (far left), Preside 


get the School District of Phila- 
delphia to meet their obliga- 
tions even under the “meet and 
discuss” statutes of the Public 
Employee Relations Act and the 
Public School Code. The School 
District's response was to termi- 
nate all discussions with PASA 
and take legal action to have 
the Association decertified. 
Members of PASA responded by 
voting 472 to 117 to affiliate 
with Teamsters. Prior to affiliat- 
ing with the Teamsters, a com- 
mittee of PASA members met 
with representatives from the 
Pennsylvania State Education 
Association (NEA); representa- 
tives from the American Federa- 
tion of School Administrators 
(AFL-CIO) and Morris. 

“The Teamsters were the only 
union that offered a concrete 
plan for resolving our prob- 
lems,” said McGinley. He 
added, “They were the only 
union that offered to show us 
the kind of services and re- 
sources available both at the 
local level and through the In- 
ternational office.” 

After affiliating with the 
Teamsters, everything began to 
go in favor of the new local. 
The Chief Justice of the State 


nt, Board of Education; Constance . 
Clayton, Superintendent of School; and Dan McGinley, Local 502 Presi- 
ae listen enthusiastically as Pennsylvania State Senator Vincent Fumo 

speaks. 
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Supreme Court ordered the 
School District to meet its obli- 
gations under the current 
School Code. A Fact-Finding 
Panel was established with rep- 
resentatives from the Board of 
Education, PASA and the State 
Department of Education. Mor- 
ris continued to exert pressure 
on the School District to re- 
spond to the needs of the mem- 
bers of Local 502 by involving 
the business community, local 
politicians and presidents of 
the various Teamster locals in 
Philadelphia. “No one is going 
to question the integrity of the 
Teamsters,” declared Morris, at 
a meeting with school district 
officials and local politicians. 
“These people have had a con- 
tract for the past 17 years as an 
independent union, and they 
are going to have one as Team- 
sters,” stated Morris. 

On May 7, 1987, Superintend- 
ent Constance Clayton signed 
an agreement with Local 502 
that included: a six percent 
raise retroactive to March 1, 
1987, and another six percent 
on March 1, 1988; a total re- 
structuring of the current com- 
pensation schedule to correct 
salary inequities (which was 
the major issue); the establish- 
ment of a Professional Growth 
Trust fund to be funded at a 
level equal to two percent of 
the total salary of PASA mem- 
bers, effective May 1, 1987; an 
additional one percent bonus 
effective September 1, 1989, for 
all members rated satisfactory 
or above; restoration of a griev- 
ance procedure with a guaran- 
tee to process all grievances 
denied during the period that 
the school district refused to 
bargain with the association; 
and the establishment of joint 
committees comprised of Local 
902 delegated members to ad- 
dress additional concerns as 
they arise. 

On June 4, 1987, members of 
Local 502 honored Morris for his 
untiring efforts in bringing 
about a settlement and saving 
the organization from demise, 
and they honored State Senator 
Vincent Fumo, Chairperson of 
the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, for serving as a media- 
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tor. Local 502 members, Dr. Do- 
menic Matteo, Chief of the Ne- 
gotiating Committee, and Linda 
Brown, Fact-Finding Panel Rep- 
resentative, were also recog- 
nized for their valuable contri- 
butions. 

President McGinley said, 
“The members of PASA, Team- 
sters Local 502, realized that an 
independent union cannot sur- 
vive in today’s world of budget 
cuts and anti-labor climate. If 
public employees are going to 
have the kind of wages, bene- 
fits, working conditions and 
dignity that we deserve, we are 
going to have to affiliate our- 
selves with a labor organization 
that has the resources, exper- 


tise and commitment to address 
our needs. Our victory with the 
School District of Philadelphia 
proves that the Teamsters 
Union, is without doubt, the 
best organization to meet the 
needs of public employees. We 
are proud to be Teamsters and 
our members would encourage 
other educators to join us in our 
efforts to maintain the dignity 
and integrity that we deserve.” 

Lee Via, lobbyist for the 
Pennsylvania Conference of | 
Teamsters, will continue to 
lobby on behalf of the members 
of Local 502, to have House Bill 
694, granting collective bar- 
gaining rights to school admin- 
istrators, passed. 
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Labor Education Seminar Held 


hirty stewards, assistant 
: stewards, rank-and-file 
members, and men and 

women seeking to be repre- 
sented by the Teamsters Union 
recently attended a Labor Edu- 
cation Seminar, sponsored by 
Local 65, Ithaca, NY, at Cornell 
University’s New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations. 

“We had several goals in 
mind when we developed this 
program,’ said James Augst, 
Business Agent, Local 65. He 
added, “We wanted to address 
the benefits of being a member 
of the Teamsters Union, the 
proud history of the IBT, as well 
as the many services and bene- 
fits that the Teamsters provide 
for the working men and 
women of North America. Fur- 
ther, we sought to strengthen 
the ability of our representa- 
tives in the workplace to better 
serve our members. We also de- 
sired to reinforce the bonds be- 
tween the brothers and sisters 
of this highly diverse local.” 

The program opened with a 
presentation by Mark Junod, As- 
sistant to Augst, on the history 
and structure of the Teamsters 
Union, as well as the services 
that the International, Trade 
Conferences, Area Conferences, 
and Joint Councils provide to 
their affiliate locals and their 


Patty Betts (left), Miscellaneous 
Construction; Annie Knecht (center), 
Miscellaneous Construction stew- 
ard; and Dave Lane (right), UPS 
steward, attended Local 65's semi- 
nar. 
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Jim Augst, Business Agent, Local 65, Ithaca, NY, discusses the role of the 


steward in the Union and the workplace. 


members. After this, the focus 
shifted to discussing the role of 
the steward in the Union and in 
the workplace, as well as prob- 
lems commonly confronted by 
stewards in executing their du- 
ties. After adjourning for lunch, 
the participants examined the 
mechanics of grievance-han- 
dling and how to improve the 
performance of the Union in 
meeting the needs of the rank- 
and-file members, both in the 
workplace and outside of it. 
“Local 65 is indebted to the 
IBT Education Department and 
the IBT Human Services Depart- 
ment for the resources that as- 
sisted us to design and carry 


iy 


Mark Junod leads a discussion on the history of the Teamsters. 


out this program,” said Junod. 


“In short, we left Cornell able 
to make Local 65 and the Team- 
sters Union even better in serv- 
ing the needs and interests of 
the working men and women of 
upstate New York,” commented 
Augst. Local 65 is planning to 
develop and run more educa- 
tional seminars like this one in 
the near future. 


This educational seminar is 
just one example of what each 
local can do to educate its 
members. If your local would 
be interested in conducting an 
educational seminar like this 
one, contact the IBT Education 
Department for details. 
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Spotting Sodium in Food and Medication 


alt has become a four-letter 
S 2: to many health 

professionals and health 
conscious consumers. The reason 
is sodium. Salt is 40% sodium, 
and while sodium is necessary 
for the body to function properly, 
too much has been linked to 
high blood pressure in certain 
individuals. 

Remember that we have salt, 
naturally, in many foods, for ex- 
ample, celery, carrots and even 
potatoes. A Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) regulation 
dealing with nutrition labeling 
will help concerned consumers 
keep tabs on the amount of so- 
dium in their diet. The law took 
effect in July, 1985, and it re- 
quires the listing of sodium con- 
tent on all processed foods regu- 
lated by the FDA that carry 
nutrition labeling. 

Sodium content is listed on the 
labels in milligrams. A milli- 
gram is one thousandth of a 
gram, and there are 28.5 grams 
to an ounce. The FDA rule also 
spells out descriptions that food 
processors may use when mak- 
ing sodium claims for their prod- 
ucts. 

Some descriptions include: 
“Sodium free”—less that 5 milli- 
grams per serving; “Very low so- 
dium"”—35 milligrams or less per 
serving; “Low sodium"—140 mil- 
ligrams or less per serving; “Re- 
duced sodium”—processed to re- 
duce the usual level of sodium 
by 75%; and “Unsalted”—proc- 
essed without the normally used 
salt. 

The National Research Council 
indicates that a “safe and ade- 
quate” sodium intake per day is 
about 1,100 to 3,300 milligrams. 
One teaspoon of salt contains 
about 2,000 milligrams of so- 
dium, more than half the daily 
recommended dosage. 

One teaspoon of salt added to 
even three meals may seem like 
a lot, but the salt added to food 
in cooking and at the table ac- 
counts for only about one-third of 
the sodium in the average diet. 
About one-half of the sodium a 
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person consumes comes from 
processed food. 

Other sources are medications, 
both prescription and non-pre- 
scription, and the sodium natu- 
rally found in food. 


How to Buy 


Sodium has a way of sifting 
into the diet unnoticed, but the 
milligrams quickly add up. So- 
called “convenience foods” such 
as frozen or canned, prepared 
entrees, such as pot pies and 
ravioli are high in sodium. An 
8-ounce serving could contain 
800 to 1,400 milligrams of so- 
dium. Most canned and dehy- 
drated soups contain 800 to 
1,300 milligrams of sodium per 
one cup serving. One ounce of 
American cheese contains 406 
milligrams of sodium and three 
ounces of oil-packed tuna has 
303 milligrams. 

Salted snack foods such as 
potato chips, crackers, corn 
chips, popcorn, pretzels and 
salted nuts generally have 150 
to 300 milligrams of sodium per 
ounce according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Condiments contain a large 
dose of sodium. Ketchup, Wor- 
cestershire sauce, and mustard 
have about 125 to 275 milli- 
grams per tablespoon. Soy 
sauce contains over 1,000 milli- 
grams of sodium per table- 
spoon. 

Other commonly used ingre- 
dients containing sodium in- 
clude: sodium bicarbonate, bak- 
ing powder, sodium ascorbate, 
monosodium glutamate (MSG), 
sodium citrate, and sodium ni- 
trate. 

Sodium is also present as an 
active ingredient in some medi- 
cines. Inactive ingredients in- 
clude preservatives, usually 
small but its presence may be 
of concern to some patients. 

Manufacturers are not cur- 
rently required to list these in- 
active ingredients. Check with 
your pharmacist, doctor, or the 
manufacturers of the drug prod- 
uct, prescription or over-the- 
counter drug for specific infor- 
mation about sodium content. 
On medicine labels, the sodium 
listing generally refers to the 
amount found in one dosage 
unit. 


Teamsters Oppose Computer Log 
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Carhaul Industry Continues Efforts 
Towards Improved Communications 


ontinuing the Teamster ef- 
C=: to foster a better 

working relationship with 
the signatory companies to the 
National Automobile Transport- 
ers Agreement, representatives 
of the Jack Cooper Company, 
Inc., of Kansas City, MO, and 
various Teamster locals met at 
the International's headquarter: 
to participate in a training sem- 
inar conducted by the IBT Edu- 
cation Department on May 18— 
20, 1987. As with previous pro- 
grams held in the Carhaul 
Industry, the goal was to en- 
courage both parties to commu- 
nicate more openly and hon- 
estly, to create an environment 
conducive to jointly confronting 
challenges facing the industry. 

International Vice President 

Walter Shea opened the session 
by outlining the success pre- 
vious programs have enjoyed, 
and expressed his sincere be- 
lief that those present could do 
the same, provided they were 
willing to commit themselves to 
the goal of the program. Ian 
Hunter, Executive Director of 
the National Automobile Trans- 
porters Labor Division, (NATLD), 
followed by reiterating NATLD’s 
commitment to the program, 
and expressed his personal 


Representatives from the Jack Cooper Company, 


hope that the past successes 
would continue to bear fruit. 

The program was then turned 
over to Arthur Kane, IBT Educa- 
tion Department Director, and 
Sally Payne, Assistant Director, 
who, with their staff, would 
conduct the balance of the 
three-day program. After some 
preliminary introductions and 
administrative details, the par- 
ticipants were split into four 
work groups, each of which out- 
lined their expectations and 
concerns for the program. This 
was used as a vehicle for open 
and honest discussion of the 
participants’ hopes and con- 
cerns. The participants then 
turned their attention to Jack 
Cooper and how it functions as 
an organization. A presentation 
by Payne helped illustrate the 
internal workings of the com- 
pany, and where each individ- 
ual fit into that structure. The 
four work groups each analyzed 
individual parts of the Jack 
Cooper structure. 

When the program recon- 
vened the following morning, 
the participants were split into 
union and management groups. 
Without interference or inter- 
ruption from the other group, 
each talked about the problems 


program May 18-20, 1987, held at IBT headquarters in Washington, DC. 
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confronting Jack Cooper and its 
collective bargaining climate. 
This exercise proved especially 
beneficial not only because of 
the openness of discussion, but 
it also forced each group to lis- 
ten to what their counterparts 
were thinking. The entire dis- 
cussion was recorded by Educa- 
tion Department staff members 
and was used by the whole 
group to identify key problem 
areas facing Jack Cooper and 
its employees. 

That afternoon the four 
groups formed again and each 
selected one key problem area 
and developed action plans to 
help alleviate or eliminate 
these problems. The problems 
selected by the groups were: 
communication, trust/integrity, 
attitudes, and contract interpre- 
tation and application. Working 
with an Education Department 
staff member, each group spent 
the remainder of the day formu- 
lating specific proposals and 
plans addressing the four prob- 
lem areas. 

The next morning each of the 
groups presented their action 
plans. All were very well re- 
ceived and elicited a great deal 
of discussion from the entire 
group. At the conclusion of the 


Inc., and various Teamster locals participated in a training 
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presentations, the entire group 
reached a consensus on which 
areas to address first and how 
specifically to achieve the 
stated goals. Both sides ex- 
pressed their commitment to en- 
courage more open and honest 
communication at all levels of 
the collective bargaining rela- 
tionship 

The program then concluded 
with some final remarks by 
Shea about the interesting and 
innovative ideas proposed. He 
also expressed his hope that 
the positive atmosphere created 
over the previous three days 
would continue when the par- 
ticipants returned to their local 
unions and terminals. To a man 
the group expressed their will- 
ingness to try. All felt that with 
the proper amount of effort and 
commitment, the goal of the 
program, creating a more bene- 
ficial labor relations climate, 
would be achieved. 

Participants of the program 
from the Jack Cooper Com- 
pany, Inc. included: Ken Hol- 
land, Manager of Southern Divi- 
sion, Jack Cooper Company, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, OK; Wil- 
liam Steele, Jr., Terminal Man- 
ager, Jack Cooper Company, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, OK; John 
Ditta, Terminal Manager, Jack 


wagrom May 9-13, 1987, 


ticipated © 
turned out to be the world’s 
_ longest truck convoy to raise 
funds for the “Just Say No” 
anti-drug program. 
_ The event was sponsored 
by Burns Brothers, Inc., a 
truck stop operation with 
stations throughout the 
western United States. The 
company solicited Teamster 
support for the effort and 
received an enthusiastic re- 
sponse from Teamster truck 
drivers throughout the West. 
One convoy of trucks 
started out from Stockton, 
TA, and another left from 
_ Barstow, CA, and the two 
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Convoy Against Drugs 


-Teamster ae par- 


13. Along their respective — 
what 


_ schools and civic groups. 


and congratulations to all 
Teamsters who contributed 


Cooper Company, Inc., Santafe 
Spring, CA; Rudy Cleveland, 
Terminal Manager, Jack Cooper 
Company, Inc., Kansas City, 
MO; Paul Pini, Terminal Man- 
ager, Jack Cooper Company, 
Inc., Kansas City, MO; Tom 
Ward, Executive Vice President, 
Jack Cooper Company, Inc., 
Kansas City, MO; Jack Watkins, 
Terminal Manager, Jack Cooper 
Company, Inc., Arlington, TX; 
James Swain, Terminal Man- 
ager, Jack Cooper Company, 
Inc., Houston, TX; Cecil Miller, 
Terminal Manager, Jack Cooper 
Company, Inc., Amarillo, TX; 
Dan Sandy, Jr., Director of Op- 
erations and Labor Relations, 
Jack Cooper Company, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, OK; Bob Parr, 
Esq.; Jim Osmer, Esq.; and Al- 
bert Matheson, Esq. 
Representatives from the 
Teamsters included: Jim Vo- 
tipka, President, Local 498, Kan- 
sas City, KA; Eugene Border, 
Sr., Secretary-Treasurer, Local 
498, Kansas City, KA; Charlie 
Thompson, President, Local 886, 
Oklahoma City, OK; Rick Rich- 
ardson, President, Local 47, Fort 
Worth, TX; Jim Bailey, Business 
Agent, Local 41, Kansas City, 
MO; and Jean Paul Fisher, Vice 
President and Business Agent, 
Local 886, Oklahoma City, OK. 


met in Portland, OR, on May 


routes the convoys took part 
n "Just Say No” rallies held 
by local and state officials, 


The culminating ceremo- 
nies took place in Portland 
with a gigantic rally against 
drugs and a private dinner 
concert for the convoy driv- 
ers. The concert featured 
Freddy Fender. 

The IBT sends its thanks 


to this important effort to 
draw attention to and raise 
funds to fight the growing 
menace of drugs in Amer- 
ica. 


Local € Celebrates 
90th — 


ocal 337, ‘Detroit, MI, 
L is celebrating its 50th — 


Anniversary this year | 
and in commemoration of 
this special year Governor — 
of the State of Michigan, — 
James J. Blanchard, honored ~ 
this Teamster Local with a 
Certificate of Special Trib- — 
ute. | 
“One of the privileges of 
being Governor is having — 
the opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to worthy Michigan cit- 


 izens and organizations for — 


their efforts to enhance the 
quality of life in our Great 
Lake State. President Robert 
‘Bobby’ Holmes and all as- — 
sociated with Teamsters Lo- — 
cal 387 are certainly deserv- 
ing of special recognition as 
they celebrate the local's 50th — 
anniversary this year,” 


_ stated the Governor in his 
Certificate of Special Trib-. 
ute to Local 337. 


Blanchard continued in 
praising the local for its 
outstanding work in the 
state and acknowledged its 
unique leadership qualities | 
which has made Local 337 
a pacesetter for the last five 


_ decades. The local was also ~ | 


commended for its generous 

contributions of both time © 

and money to numerous civic 

and charitable ~ -organiza- 

tions. 

Local 337 President Bobby os 
Holmes received special 
recognition for his leader- 
ship of their local from the 
Governor, “President Robert 
‘Bobby’ Holmes has served 
continuously as a principal 
officer of Local 337 since its 
inception, first as Secretary- _ 
Treasurer, eventually as- 
cending to the office of Pres- | 
ident in 1961. It is fitting that 
President Holmes and all 
associated with Local #337 
receive commendation for 
their efforts to enhance the 
quality of life for the citizens 
of Michigan.” 


Zi 


IBT Scholarship Fund 


Announces 1986/1987 Winners 


he International Brother- 
' hood of Teamsters Schol- 

arship Fund is a symbol 
representing one of the funda- 
mental purposes of the Team- 
sters and the labor movement. 
That purpose is to provide 
greater opportunities for work- 
ing people and their families 
through access to resources for- 
merly the exclusive domain of 
the wealthy. While government 
educational assistance pro- 
grams have been systemati- 
cally cut back during the past 
few years, Teamsters have con- 
tinued to maintain and increase 
the level of support to the very 
worthy and necessary goal of 
educating our youth. A survey 
conducted last year revealed 
that the International Union, six 
Joint Councils and more than 50 
locals contribute in excess of 
$600,000 each year to furthering 
the education of our members 
and their families. 

The International's Scholar- 
ship Fund program consists of 
10 four-year awards valued at 
$6,000 each, and 15 one-time, 
$1,000 awards. Winners for the 
1986/1987 program were se- 
lected by the Directors of Ad- 
missions representing three 
prestigious Washington, DC, 
area universities. Dr. Patricia 
Riordan from George Mason 
University in Fairfax, VA; Ms. 
Adrienne Price from Howard 
University in Washington, DC; 
and, Dr. Terry Thistlethwaite 
from Southeastern University, 
also in Washington, DC, served 
on this year’s Scholarship Se- 
lection Committee. Their exper- 
tise in evaluating students’ cre- 
dentials was put to the test in 
choosing 25 winners from a 
pool of 125 finalists in five 
Teamster Area Conferences. 

With the selection of the 25 
recipients, this 21st annual IBT 
Scholarship Fund program 
comes to an end. These excep- 
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tional students are all children 
of Teamster members through- 
out the U.S. and Canada who 
have demonstrated their aca- 
demic qualifications through 
hard work and skill, and who 
have laid a solid foundation on 
which to build a rewarding fu- 
ture. We are proud to announce 
the recipients for the 1986/1987 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters Scholarship Fund. 


WESTERN 
CONFERENCE 


The top two finishers repre- 
senting the Western Conference 
this year are Celia K. Tang and 
Timothy J. Berard. 


Celia K. Tang is the daughter 
of member Bob S. Tang of Local 
860, Dale City, CA. Mr. Tang is 
employed as a warehouseman 
at Otagiri Mercantile Co. 

In addition to being a Com- 
mended Student by the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Foun- 
dation and a lifetime member 
of the California Scholarship 
Federation, Celia finished in 
the top 2% of 732 students grad- 
uating from Lowell High School 
in San Francisco, CA. 

Celia has also kept busy with 
several extra-curricular activi- 
ties. In her spare time she has 


tutored fellow students in ge- 
ometry and algebra, and has 
been a participating member of 
the Red Cross Club and the 
Cornerstone Evangelical Baptist 
Church. Celia has also interned 
at a public accounting firm and 
done office work at a travel 
agency to earn extra money 
and to prepare herself for the 
office environment. 

This fall Celia will attend the 
University of California at 
Berkeley, where she will earn 
her undergraduate degree in 
accounting. She intends to con- 
tinue her studies by pursuing 
her masters in a business-re- 
lated field and then take the 
Certified Public Accountant 
(CPA) examination. She is still 
undecided on whether to enter 
into a public or private account- 
ing career. 


Timothy J. Berard is the other 
Western Conference representa- 
tive to win a $6,000 IBT scholar- 
ship. Timothy is from Seattle, 
WA, where he graduated in the 
top 3% of his class of 443 stu- 
dents at Shorecrest High 
School. During his time in high 
school he also earned several 
honors, including membership 
in the National Honor Society, 
acceptance into the Advanced 
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Placement English Program, 
and being named as a National 
Merit Scholarship Semi-finalist. 

After school hours, Timothy is 
involved in numerous activities 
such as League Soccer, League 
Baseball, the Wrestling Team 
and the Debate Team. He also 
gained valuable work experi- 
ence babysitting and doing 
yard work. 

Timothy's ambition is demon- 
strated by his goal of pursuing 
a double major in the fields of 
psychology and political sci- 
ence at Reed College in Port- 
land, OR. Ultimately, he would 
like to get a doctorate and be- 
come a college professor, stu- 
dent counselor, or a writer. 

Timothy is the son of member 
Edmond J. Berard of Local 174, 
Seattle, WA. Mr. Berard is a 
truck driver working out of the 
Teamster Hiring Hall. 


CENTRAL 
CONFERENCE 


Mark E. Asiala and Daniel K. 
Hampton are the winners of this 
year's top scholarship awards 
in the Central Conference. 


Mark E. Asiala is an out- 
standing student and is plan- 
ning to attend the College of 
Literature, Science and the Arts 
at The University of Michigan 
in Ann Arbor. Considering his 
past accomplishments, he 
should be well-prepared for his 
lofty goal of earning a doctorate 
in the field of nuclear physics. 

Mark has won both national 
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and local honors for his aca- 
demic achievements being 
named as a National Merit 
Scholarship Semi-finalist and 
as a member of the National 
Honor Society. He was also a 
finalist in the Michigan Mathe- 
matics Prize Competition. Mark 
graduated first in his class of 
162 seniors at Manistee High 
School where he was Summa 
Cum Laude throughout. He also 
earned awards in algebra and 
drafting. 

Mark's non-academic pursuits 
are also extensive. He serves in 
the Student Senate and as a tu- 
tor for fellow students while 
maintaining membership in the 
Latin Club and on the Varsity 
Debating Team. 

Mark is the son of Eino S. 
Asiala who is a truck driver em- 
ployed by Alvan Motor Freight 
and a member of Local 406, 
Grand Rapids, MI. 


Also representing the Central 
Conference as a $6,000 scholar- 
ship winner is Daniel K. Hamp- 
ton, Jr., a very well-rounded 
student who finished second in 
his graduating class of 141 sen- 
iors attending Kearney High 
School in Kearney, MO. His 
scholastic ability is also evi- 
denced by his selection for a 
Wal-Mart Foundation Scholar- 
ship worth $1,000, and as a 
semi-finalist for a National 
Merit Scholarship. Additional 
credits include Daniel's mem- 
bership in the National Honor 
Society and the school's All-Ac- 
ademic Sports Team, as well as 
his nomination for “Who's Who 


Among American High School 
Students.” 

Daniel's considerable aca- 
demic endeavors are comple- 
mented by his active involve- 
ment in the community and his 
attention to fitness. In addition 
to belonging to the Student 
Council, a church youth group 
and the Hugh O'Brian Youth 
Leadership Foundation, he also 
participates in a peer support 
group known as Students Un- 
limited. Football and wrestling 
are two of his other major activ- 
ities. 

In the fall, Daniel will attend 
Harvard University in Cam- 
bridge, MA, where he will ma- 
jor in political science. He 
would eventually like to earn 
his doctorate and has a long- 
term goal of entering the politi- 
cal arena to seek public office. 

Daniel's father, Daniel Hamp- 
ton, Sr., is a member of Local 
41, Kansas City, MO. Mr. 
Hampton is a driver with the 
Beaufort Transfer Company. 


SOUTHERN 
CONFERENCE 


Winners of the top two 
awards in the Southern Confer- 
ence this year are Duy K. Vu 
and Frances M. Strempler. 


Duy K. Vu is the daughter of 
Teamster member Nhu Van Vu, 
a meatpacker at Iowa Beef Pro- 
cessors. Mr. Vu is a member of 
Local 577, Amarillo, TX. 

Duy has distinguished herself 
by consistently being named to 
the honor roll throughout her 
school years and finished first 
in her class of 300 at Palo Duro 
High School. Besides winning a 
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Teamster scholarship, she also 
won the Lion’s Queen Scholar- 
ship valued at $250 and the 
Danforth Awards in the 9th and 
llth grades. Duy's school has 
also recognized her for achieve- 
ment in a wide variety of sub- 
jects including physics, english, 
biology, geography, chemistry, 
citizenship, history and trigo- 
nometry. 

Outside of class, Duy keeps 
herself very busy as a member 
of the yearbook staff, the 
church choir, and membership 
in the French, Latin, Bible, 
Math and Science Clubs. As a 
teacher's aide, a voluntary Sun- 
day School teacher, and a hos- 
pital food service worker, she 
has received excellent experi- 
ence in the work environment. 

Eventually, Duy would like to 
become a physician with a spe- 
cialty in pediatrics. This fall 
she will begin her college ca- 
reer at Texas A & M University 
in College Station, TX, where 
she will major in biology and 
computer science. 


The other outstanding repre- 
sentative from the Southern 
Conference is Frances M. 
Strempler who is the daughter 
of retired member John R. 
Strempler of Local 270, New Or- 
leans, LA. 

Frances participates in a 
number of activities, both to 
satisfy her own interests and to 
contribute to the well-being of 
her community. She is a mem- 
ber of the Math, Science, 
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Drama, and Key Clubs and the 
Quiz Bowl, as well as being af- 
filiated with the Christian Life 
Community Organization. 
Frances has work experience in 
child care and the often de- 
manding job of taking care of 
elderly neighbors in their 
homes. 

Frances’ extra-curricular en- 
deavors have clearly not ad- 
versely affected her studies. 
Maintaining membership in the 
National Honor Society, she 
made the honor roll throughout 
high school and finished near 
the top of her class at Cabrini 
High School in New Orleans. 
Frances also earned the Ma- 
sons Honesty and Integrity 
Award and the St. Louise de 
Marillac Award. 

This fall, Frances will attend 
Loyola University in New Orle- 
ans, LA, where her major will 
be psychology. Of particular in- 
terest to her is the area of ado- 
lescent psychology, and she 
hopes to earn her doctorate in 
that field in order to become a 
counselor for teenagers with 


physical or emotional problems. 


EASTERN 
CONFERENCE 


Robert S. Cruikshank, Jr. and 
Paul C. Llewellyn are the East- 
ern Conference recipients of the 
IBT’s $6,000 awards for 1986/ 
1987. 


Robert S. Cruikshank, Jr. 


graduated first in his class of 36 
graduating seniors at Avon 


High School in Avon, MA. His 
long history of achievement has 
earned him many honors, in- 
cluding an $8,100 grant from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology where he will enroll this 
fall. His plan to pursue a dou- 
ble major in both theoretical 
physics and astro-physics is 
testimony to his confidence and 
ambition. 

Other honors include Robert's 
selection as a National Merit 
Scholarship Semi-finalist, Na- 
tional Honor Society member, 
and his advanced placement in 
Cornell University’s Summer 
College, where he is getting a 
jump on his college credits. His 
high school has recognized his 
high honors in all academic 
work and he has received 
awards for math, science, and 
public speaking. 

Robert's activities and inter- 
ests after school are many and 
varied. He is a volunteer com- 
puter consultant at the library 
and attends classes in video 
production and creative writing. 
A member of the Student Coun- 
cil, the yearbook staff and the 
school band, he still finds time 
to run cross-country and act as 
basketball scorekeeper for his 
school. 

Robert is the son of Robert 
Cruikshank, Sr., a member of 
Local 25, Boston, MA. The sen- 
ior Mr. Cruikshank works at 
Cardox Corporation as a truck 
driver. 


The other winner from the 
Eastern Conference, Paul C. 
Llewellyn, is from Auburn, NY, 
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where his father Charles H. 
Llewellyn is a member of Local 
506, Auburn, NY, and employed 
by Stott and Davis Motor Ex- 
press as a truck driver. 

Paul graduated in the top 1% 
of his senior class of 441 attend- 
ing Auburn High School. He is 
listed in “Who's Who Among 
American High School Stu- 
dents,” is a National Merit 
Scholarship Commended Stu- 
dent, and a member of the Na- 
tional Honor Society. In addi- 
tion, he won the New York State 
Math League Award and his 
high school's Italian II] Award. 

Paul is engaged in many ex- 
tra-curricular activities that 
demonstrate his interest in civic 
affairs. Besides being a mem- 
ber of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, he participates in Auburn 
High School's Model United Na- 
tions and the Cayuga County 
Model Congress. Paul is also 
treasurer of the Drama Club 
and a member of the Italian 
Club. 

Paul ultimately hopes to 
build his livelihood based on 
his interest in his community. 
Although he has yet to decide 
which college to attend or what 
his major will be, he has nar- 
rowed his career choices to pol- 
itics, law or journalism. 


CANADIAN 
CONFERENCE 


Representing the Canadian 
Conference as this year's schol- 
arship winners are Jody L. Haat 
and Gordon G. Smith. 


Jody L. Haaf attended Abbots- 
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ford Senior Secondary School in 
Abbotsford, British Columbia, 
where she graduated fourth in 
her senior class of 732. She also 
received top math honors from 
her school and is likely to earn 
a diploma from International 
Baccalaureate where she has 
previously won a chemistry 
award. 

Aside from her academic 
achievements, Jody is an ex- 
tremely active individual. She 
is in the Royal Canadian Air 
Cadets, serves on her School 
District's Multicultural Commit- 
tee, and is manager of the sen- 
ior boys’ basketball team. She's 
also interested in reading, writ- 
ing, computers and is a religion 
teacher with the Archdiocese of 
Vancouver. 

Jody's father is member Ed- 
ward Haaf of Local 31, Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia. Mr. Haaf 
works as an electronics techni- 
cian for School District #34 in 
Clearbrook. 

Jody will use her considera- 
ble scholastic ability to obtain 
her degree at Thomas Aquinas 
College in Santa Paula, CA. 
She plans a major in philoso- 
phy and, eventually, to earn 
her masters degree en route to 
a career as a teacher. 


The other Canadian Confer- 
ence representative is Gordon 
G. Smith, son of James W. 
Smith, who is a shipper with 
Interbake Foods, Ltd. and a 
member of Local 213, Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia. 

Gordon finished in the top 4% 


of 235 students graduating from 
Argyle Secondary School in 
North Vancouver. He has been 
in the Honour Society through- 
out high school and has won 
math and music distinctions in 
addition to numerous academic 
and service awards. 

Many of Gordon's extra-cur- 
ricular activities are music re- 
lated and he participates in the 
North Vancouver and Senior 
Concert Bands, as well as the 
Senior Jazz Band and the Argyle 
Jazz Choir. His other activities 
include being a member of the 
Student Council and his church 
youth group. He also has 
worked, delivering papers and 
providing counseling to 
younger students. 

Gordon plans to earn his 
bachelors degree in science at 
the University of British Colum- 
bia in Vancouver and to con- 
tinue for his doctorate in medi- 
cine. He is particularly 
interested in the field of ge- 
netics. 


Reminders 


* Eligible applicants for 
the upcoming 1987/1988 
Scholarship Fund program 
are those Teamster mem- 
bers’ children who have just 
finished their junior year in 
high school and expect to 
graduate during the 1987/ 
1988 academic year. 


*The Scholarship Fund 
application period is from 
September 1, 1987 through 
November 30, 1987. 


* After August 15, 1987, 
applications can be ob- 
tained from any IBT affiliate 
office or by contacting the 


International directly by 
telephone at (202) 624-8735, 
or by writing to: 


IBT Scholarship Fund 
25 Louisiana Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20001 


* Watch for the announce- 
ment for the 1987/1988 Schol- 
arship Fund program in the 
August—October issues of 
the International Teamster. 
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Bootstraps Scholarship Winners 


s suggested by the name “Bootstraps,” these $1,000, one-time awards are granted in an 

A effort to defray some of the costs associated with enrolling in college. The 15 students 
pictured below are the winners of these scholarships for the 1986/1987 program. Each of 

these recipients has demonstrated exemplary scholastic ability and deserves our congratula- 
tions. All were also finalists for the larger $6,000 awards. 


CANADIAN 


Darren G. Sione 
Local 3] 


Michelle oy Hurteau 
Local 31 


Robyn R. Batycki 
Local 213 


CENTRAL 


Thomas C. Hasert Seen R. Kelley 
Local 160 Local 600 


Larry R. Earnest 
Local 407 


EASTERN 


. 


Lisa M. Cerrato Melissa R. Sarke Timothy J. Vitanza 
Local 25 Local 380 Local 249 


SOUTHERN 


Laura J. Goforth Kathryn M. McKinney Gary W. Wolf 
Local 528 Local 19 Local 667 


WESTERN 


os : neni - 
Susanna M. Kim Karen L. Rounds 
Local 692 Local 231 


Hilary A. Trzynka 
Local 305 
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THE IBT SCHOLARSHIP FUND- 
a commitment to the future. 


The Teamster Commitment 
to Education 


The International Brotherhood of \ 
Teamsters scholarship fund is a symbol 
representing one of the fundamental 
purposes of the Teamsters and the 
Labor movement. 
While government educational 
assistance programs have been sys- 
tematically cut back during the past 
years, Teamsters have continued 
to maintain and increase the level 
of support to the very worthy 


and necessary goal of educating 
our youth. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


espite powerful opposi- 

D tion, organized labor took 
root, survived and grew 

in the United States of America 
because it springs from the 
same democratic impulse that 
led to the very creation of this 
country of ours. The original 
thirteen colonies banded to- 
gether to oppose the tyrannical 
excesses of British rule that had 
denied basic human rights. And 
so have workers, in nearly ev- 
ery trade and craft, banded to- 
gether to create a structure that 
would protect against the 
oppression of business inter- 
ests. 

The union meeting is as fun- 
damental an expression of the 
democratic ideal as is the town 
meeting. Both are embodiments 
of the freedoms of speech and 
assembly guaranteed by the 
First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 
Since this is so, it is literally 
impossible to separate an at- 
tack on the free trade union 
movement from an attack on 
the idea of democracy itself. 

Today, ironically on the 200th 
anniversary of the Constitution, 
we are witnessing just such an 
attack. It has been reported that 
an arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment is contemplating a takeo- 
ver of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters—a takeover 
which, as Representative Wil- 
liam Clay described it several 
weeks ago, is nothing less than 
an attempt by the government 
to destroy organized labor in 
this country. 

If there indeed is such a pro- 
posal within the Department of 
Justice, its authors have made 
history. They are proposing the 
most anti-democratic scheme 
ever devised by any Adminis- 
tration in the two centuries that 
our nation has existed. 

The cover of this month’s In- 
ternational Teamster intention- 
ally evokes the identification 
Teamsters today feel with the 
Solidarity Movement in Poland. 
All of labor is fighting the same 
battle—the battle of freedom 


against tyranny. There is one 
very significant difference be- 
tween our two situations, how- 
ever, and it's a difference that 
enhances the shame of this 
Administration. In Poland, the 
members of Solidarity are up 
against an avowedly totalitar- 
ian regime whose leaders are 
subservient to an even greater 
totalitarian power, the Soviet 
Union. But we find ourselves 
besieged by a government sup- 
posedly free and democratic. A 
Federal takeover of this Interna- 
tional Union—or any interna- 
tional union—would therefore 
be an incredible display of hy- 
pocrisy and a base betrayal of 
America's ideals. The members 
of this union and the people of 
this nation will not stand for it. 

I am proud to join hands with 
a movement of men of women 
who look upon each other as 
brothers and sisters engaged in 
a great and enduring struggle 
and who share a spirit of frater- 
nity, freedom and charity that 
elevates the character of entire 
nations. 

I'm proud to be in a union 
that is strong and diverse, a 
union that represents every seg- 
ment of North America's work- 
ing population, blue collars and 
white collars joining together to 
make each other stronger. I'm 
proud to be in a union that is 
there first and foremost for the 
sick and needy. From Easter 
Seals to Christmas baskets, 
Teamsters’ charity knows no 
bounds. And I’m proud to be in 
a union that does not forget 
those who went before, that 
honors its retirees by deed as 
well as by word, that maintains 
communications and offers par- 
ticipation to those brothers and 
sisters whose sacrifice and 
struggle built a glorious inherit- 
ance that has stood the test of 
time. 

Today, that inheritance is 
threatened by many dangers. 
The enemies of organized labor 
have mounted a determined 
campaign to weaken and de- 
stroy us. Our national economy, 
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once so strong and robust, has 
been besieged and battered by 
unfair foreign competition. Our 
members and their fellow 
Americans increasingly see 
their jobs jeopardized or lost to 
foreign nations—and to Ameri- 
can multinational corporations 
operating overseas—which pro- 
duce their goods, not better, but 
less expensively, using cheaper 
labor and cutthroat incentives 
to lure our industries away. To 
this, Teamsters say, “Buy Amer- 
ican” is the only answer. And 
back our beliefs with legislative | 
efforts to keep our jobs and in- 
dustries at home. It is a time of 
a great challenge and change. 
It is an hour when we must re- 
member our duty to each other 
and to our children. It is a mo- 
ment when we must stand up, 
fulfill our responsibilities and 
seize our opportunities. 
Teamsters everwhere are on 
the march—renewing their com- 
mitment to the cause and their 
solidarity with one another. We 
will not retreat from our mis- 
sion to protect the dignity of 
working people. Instead, we ac- 
cept the challenge...and will 
rely on that inner strength that 
comes to those who know they 
are engaged in a noble and 
righteous cause. United, we'll 
reach new horizons. Together, 
we cannot fail. 
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The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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Sane 


s the United States gov- 
ernment and state locali- 
! ties plan to celebrate the 
200th anniversary of the U.S. 
Constitution with lots of fanfare 
and expensive celebrations, it 
becomes increasingly important 
that our elected officials keep 
uppermost in mind what our 
Constitution is really about, 
and exactly what our founding 
fathers intended. 


The Essence of America 


The essence of our Constitu- 
tion is found in the three most 
remarkable words in the history 
of mankind—"We the People.” 
And “the People” will recognize 
the anniversary of the Constitu- 
tion in a much more significant 
way than by sending short- 
lived fireworks up into the air 
with a big bang. “The People” 
will sanctify the Constitution by 
exercising their rights under the 
First Amendment—exercising, 
that is, their God-given and sa- 
cred freedom of speech. Free- 
dom of speech is the purest 
form of putting the term “We 
the People” into effect. 

Many Americans, of late, are 
honoring their Constitution by 
exercising their freedom of 
speech—and it would be in the 
best interests of our “govern- 
ment of the people” to listen to 
what the citizens are saying. 


Citizens Are 


sed citizens and Teamster 


e Reacting 


members are reacting to recent 
hearsay coming from “unnamed 
sources” in Washington, D.C., 
about a rumored takeover of the 
1.7 million-member Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. 

And these members and citi- 
zens are more than a little out- 
raged by this rumored assault 
on the concept of “We the Peo- 
ple.” These outraged Americans 
are already letting their very 
heartfelt, very American opin- 
ions be known. Teamsters Gen- 
eral President Jackie Presser 
has received stacks of letters 
from the membership pledging 
support to him and to the Gen- 
eral Executive Board in the 
event that this rumored take- 
over is attempted. 


“If this takeover is 
permitted to happen, 
there is nothing in our 
free society which will 
not be controlled 
through the govern- 
ment.” 


— 


From every corner of the 
United States, pledges of sup- 
port are pouring in. One con- 
cerned citizen who has ex- 
pressed such support is 
Teamster member Phillip H. Ne- 
zart, Secretary-Treasurer of Lo- 
cal 988 in Houston, TX. Nezart 
was quoted in the Houston Post 
on June 11th, saying, “If Jesus 
Christ, himself, came back and 
was to be elected President of \ 
the Teamsters, someone would 
find something to say bad 
about him.” From Jim Roberts of 
Butte, Montana, the pledge of 
support recommends “uniting in 
a national effort to expose these 
insidious acts by the federal 
government as unconstitutional 
and a blatant attempt to de- 
stroy an international trade 
union.” 


A Preposte 


A Pre rous Attack 

General President Presser 
heard from Russell Albright of 
Canton who said, “I feel, if this 
takeover is permitted to hap- 
pen, there is nothing in our free 
society which will not be con- | 
trolled through the govern- ¥ 
ment.” From Philadelphia, PA, 
Presser and the General Execu- / 
tive Board received a heartfelt 
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pledge of support from Joseph 
Cimino Jr. and Local 107, stat- 
ing, ".... this is a preposter- 
ous attempt of the federal gov- 
ernment to take over our union. 
Because of the hard work and 
dedication of yourself and our 
General Executive Board mem- 
bers, and your predecessors, 
this is nothing more than a 
masqueraded attempt to quell 
the fire of working people ev- 
erywhere.” 

All the members of Teamsters 
Local 150, also in Philadelphia, 
PA, have gone one better than 
their famous and treasured Lib- 
erty Bell, the nation’s foremost 
symbol of liberty and the free- 
dom of speech. These members, 
without exception, have 
“pledged their support for the 
current General President, cur- 
rent General Secretary-Treas- 
urer, and the entire current 
General Executive Board, for 
the period of 1986-1991. It is our 
desire that these duly elected 
officials be allowed to fulfill 
their responsibilities for the 
good and welfare of this Inter- 
national Union.” 


From California, Florida, New 
Jersey, Minnesota, and Utah; 
from New York, Ohio, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, and Delaware; from Michi- 
gan, Idaho, Georgia, Texas, 
Missouri, Virginia, Massachu- 
setts and Arizona; and from vir- 
tually every other state, there 
have been letters of support, 
from cities large and small, 
from both Teamster members 
and from non-Teamsters. 


The non-Teamsters who have 
expressed outrage and pledged 
support come from a vast cross 
section of America. Business- 
men and businesswomen, edu- 
cators, farmers, most public of- 
ficials, Black Americans, 
Hispanic Americans and White 
Americans, and virtually all 
working Americans, are all in- 
censed. And the representatives 
of many working Americans are 
pledging their support to the In- 
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",.. this is a prepos- 
terous attempt of the 

federal government to 
take over our union.” 
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ternational Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 

In an editorial in the “Detroit 
Labor News” from June 18, 1987, 
Tom Turner, President of the 
Metropolitan Detroit AFL-CIO, 
minced no words on his analy- 
sis of what a takeover attempt 
means: “It is clear that regard- 
less of what the Reagan Admin- 
istration alleges in its law suit, 
its real goal is to ‘get the Team- 
sters.’ Reagan's attacks on la- 
bor are nothing new. They 
started with the 1981 firing of 
air traffic controllers and the 
busting of their union.” 


yw Tettt, ~~ ‘eka Datames 
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Another state’s AFL-CIO took 
offense at the Administration's 
very un-American takeover 
plans. John F. Henning, Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer of the 
California Labor Federation, 
AFL-CIO, commented, “The doc- 
trine of authoritarian rule de- 
mands the extermination of 


union labor. In a system like 
ours, which plays to the profit 
of private capital, labor can 
disturb not only capital but cap- 
ital’s political servants. Thus 
the resort to suppression.” In 
Henning’s editorial, entitled 
“Facism along the Potomac,” he 
concluded his comments with a 
warning—'We shall either 
stand wth the Teamsters in this 
crisis or share their fate.” 


",.. this is nothing 
more than a masquer- 
aded attempt to quell 
the fire of working 

people everywhere.” 


The International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters has never in its 
history received the level of 
support it is currently getting in 
response to a rumor. If there is 
any substance to the rumor, the 
Department of Justice would be 
wise to keep in mind that, in 
America, government is a serv- 
ant of the people, and is subject 
to the will of whatever the ma- 
jority of the people decide. And 
the people are already speak- 


ing. 


The Honorable William Clay (D-MO) 
Speaks Out on Behalf of Teamsters 


Labor Subcommittee Chairman Denounces Takeover Talk 


nce again the labor 
Oo movement is under at- 

tack, its right to exist 
questioned, its autonomy jeop- 
ardized, and its hard-fought 
gains threatened by anti-demo- 
cratic elements in the govern- 
ment. And once again, the most 
loyal and powerful defender of 
the rights of working Ameri- 
cans—the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters—is the pri- 
mary target. 

This union and its members, 
throughout our 84-year history, 
have never known a moment 
without struggle, sacrifice and 
adversity. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of freedom—it's also 
the price of a free trade union 
movement. 

We in the labor movement 
understand this, we accept it, 
we undertake the responsibili- 
ties that come with it and we 
are always prepared to go it 
alone. But occasionally a voice 
from outside our movement is 
heard to defend us and the ide- 
als which we seek to protect. 
On June 17, in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, such a voice was heard. 
Every Teamster who cares 
about the future of the Interna- 
tional Union, and indeed the fu- 
ture of the free trade union 
movement in America, owes a 
debt of gratitude to Representa- 
tive William L. Clay of Missouri 
for his recent spirited and un- 
compromising denunciation of 
any government scheme to sub- 
vert the rights of workers. 

Congressman Clay said what 
needs to be said, not in private 
but in public, not hesitantly but 
forcefully, that if the Federal 
Government is, in fact, contem- 
plating a takeover of this union 
or any other, it is comtemplat- 
ing the most abominable abuse 
of governmental power of the 
history of our nation. 
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Congressman Bill Clay (D-MO) 
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The following is an excerpt 
from Representative Clay's re- 
marks delivered on June 17 in 
St. Louis, Missouri: 

“If you are like me, you were 
touched during the singing of 
our National Anthem, espe- 
cially recalling the words ‘Our 
flag was still there.’ 

Those words cause me to reflect 
about my concern and worry 
about this flag and this country. 
I am shocked to read that the 
U.S. Government is preparing 
to place 1.7 million members of 
the International Teamsters’ 
Union under Federal control. I 
have never heard of anything 
so preposterous in my lifetime. 
It's one of the most outlandish, 
most incredible schemes ever 
devised to subvert the rights of 
working men and women to be 
effectively represented in col- 
lective bargaining. This issue 
has very little to do with corrup- 
tion and racketeering. It's basi- 
cally an attempt to destroy an 
integral part of organized labor. 

The Justice Department is 
also in the process of preparing 
the same kind of takeover of 
three other unions—the Interna- 


tional Longshoremen, the Hotel 
and Restaurant Workers and 
the Laborer's International. 
President Reagan has used ev- 
ery means at his disposal to de- 
stroy unionism—now it's the 
courts. 

The only governments to my 
knowledge who control, operate 
and dictate to union members 
are those governments behind 
the iron curtain and under the 
influence of the Soviet Union. 
That's a sordid indictment of 
the world’s longest continuous 
democracy to engage in, while 
celebrating the 200th year of its 
birth. 

As an excuse for this gross 
invasion into affairs, which by 
law, custom and tradition 
should be left to management 
and workers, our government 
offers a lame excuse that in the 
last five years more than 100 
Teamster officials and consult- 
ants have been convicted or in- 
dicted for embezzlement, mail 
fraud, bribery or racketeering. 
Since there is a total of 1.7 mil- 
lion Teamsters and approxi- 
mately 15,000 Teamster union 
officials, I suggest this ratio of 
convictions and indictments is 
the same as in every other sec- 
tor of American society. If it is 
to become the standard for the 
Federal Government to assume 
control, then certainly the city 
of New York should be in trust- 
eeship. And Lord knows that 
every brokerage house on Wall 
Street is in line to be taken over 
by the U.S. Government. 

I am voicing my opinion on 
this subject, not only as a mem- 
ber of the United States Con- 
gress, but also as a life-time 
member of Teamsters’ Local 
688—and a dues-paying mem- 
ber of Bill Stoghill’s Service Em- 
ployees’ Local.” 
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An Attack Against 
America’s Labor Movement 


he rumored takeover 

E of this International 
Union, supposedly 

being planned by the U.S. 
Department of Justice, is 

more than just a Teamster 
issue: it is a labor issue. 

According to recent hear- 
say coming out of Wash- 
ington, D.C., officials at 
the Justice Department are 
said to be preparing a 
lawsuit which would place 
the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters under 
court-appointed trustee- 
ship. Such action would 
directly and unavoidably 
interfere with the rights of 
1.8 million Teamster mem- 
bers—who legally and 
conscientiously voted in 
their chosen leaders just 
over one year ago. More- 
over, such action would be 
an affront to the entire free 
trade union movement in 
America. 

Unions were created to 
advance the rights of 
workers. And the govern- 
ment of this country was 
formed to protect the rights 
of the citizens—not to de- 
stroy democratic institu- 
tions established by those 
citizens. 


Unions’ Rights Protected 


The lawyers at the De- 
partment of Justice should 
be reminded that the U.S. 
Congress passed a law— 
the Wagner Act of 1935— 
which guarantees unions 
the right to exist, to grow, 
and thereby to benefit 
their members. Perhaps 
the Justice Department's 
lawyers have been too 
busy trying to find imagi- 
native, half-cocked defini- 
tions of the RICO Act—the 
Racketeer Influenced Cor- 
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rupt Organizations Act. 

RICO usually has to do 
with a pattern of racketeer- 
ing activity, but not even 
the nation’s highest courts 
have decided on exactly 
what constitutes a “pat- 
tern.” But then again, the 
Department of Justice 
wouldn't be interested in 
the details of RICO—the 
Department's goal is to de- 
stroy organized labor in 
the United States, not to 
define RICO. 

All union members— 
Teamsters and others— 
should give this rumor se- 
rious thought; they need to 
realize what a takeover 
would mean for them. Lo- 
cal officers and their mem- 
bers would be no safer 
than lambs at the altar. 


Litigation Would Affect 
Local Unions 


Union members should 
be looking to such poten- 
tial litigation, and how it 
would affect them. If the 
International union were 
placed in trusteeship, the 
individual selected by the 
Court to run the union 
would be neither respon- 
sive nor responsible to the 
membership or the local 
officers, but to the Court 
only. This individual 
would be selected not in 
accordance with the Inter- 
national Constitution, and 
not according to the proce- 
dure approved by the De- 
partment of Labor and the 
federal courts since 1961. 

If the officers of any in- 
ternational union were re- 
placed by trustees ap- 
pointed by the government 
to run the union, such 
trustees would hardly be 
responsible to the union 


membership, but rather to 
the government. And local 
union officers would be re- 
duced to little more than 
servants of the state. 


The Dangers of a 
Government Takeover 


The Court-appointed 
trustee would be empow- 
ered to take all actions on 
the part of the Interna- 
tional—including negotiat- 
ing national agreements, 
thus having a direct voice 
in the wages, pensions, 
and benefits of all Team- 
ster members. The trustee 
would select the negotia- 
tors and the committee, 
devise strategy, recom- 
mend settlements, direct 
organizing activities, etc. 

This Court-appointed 
trustee—again, responsive 
to the Court, with over- 
sight by the Department of 
Justice, and not responsive 
to one IBT member—would 
be in charge of running 
the International and mak- 
ing policy decisions, in- 
cluding those affecting 
each local union. The 720 
local unions, which under 
the International Constitu- 
tion now enjoy local union 
autonomy, will feel the 
brunt of this government 
interference. 

No reasonable union 
member should fail to see 
the dangers of a govern- 
ment takeover. Tyranny 
never, ever, succeeds in 
America, because the in- 
dependent spirit of democ- 
racy prevails. 

In fact, tyranny has 
really never been very 
good at killing the spirit of 
working people. 

When will governments 
learn? 


Robert Holmes Teamster Housing Center 


Opens in Detrol! eee 


nother major milestone 
A was recently reached in 

the IBT’s goal of enabling 
Teamster retirees/handicapped 
and all senior citizens to have 
comfortable housing. The new 
housing venture, co-sponsored 
by Joint Council 43, Detroit, MI, 
was available for occupancy in 
the beginning of June. 


On June 5, the Robert Holmes 
Teamster Housing Center ush- 
ered in a new era for Michigan 
area Teamster retirees and 
other seniors and disabled per- 
sons in the Detroit area. Team- 
sters Joint Council 43 takes 
great pride in the successful 
completion of its efforts to co- 
sponsor this venture with the 
Teamster Retiree Housing Cor- 
poration, with funding from the 
federal Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. Team- 
sters International Vice Presi- 
dent Robert Holmes, in whose 
honor the housing complex is 
named, states that occupancy is 
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On June 5 the 100-unit Robert Holmes Teamster Housing center opened its 


doors to Teamster retirees and other seniors or physically challenged 


persons in the Detroit area. 


already 100%, with a long wait- 
ing list. 

Of the 100 units, there are 40 
one-bedroom apartments, 20 
specially handicapped- 
equipped one-bedroom units, 
and 40 efficiency (easy-living) 


Cutting the ribbon at opening ceremonies are: (left to right) General 
Secretary-Treasurer Weldon L. Mathis, Detroit Mayor Coleman Young, In 
ternational Vice President Robert Holmes, and General President Jackie 


Presser. 
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apartments. All of the apart- 
ments have been designed to 
suit the needs of either elderly 
or disabled residents, and all 
have also been designed to fos- 
ter family-style living. 


Additionally, the complex 
features elevators, a community 
room and kitchen for special 
functions, beauty and barber 
facilities, a TV room, postal 
service, a laundry area, 24-hour 
security, and a full-time build- 
ing manager, plus ongoing so- 
cial service programs. Full rent 
subsidy is available to all qual- 
ified tenants. Utilities are pro- 
vided to the residents at no 
cost. 


At the dedication ceremony, 
Vice President Holmes ex- 
pressed his deepest apprecia- 
tion to General President Jackie 
Presser for his efforts in estab- 
lishing retiree/handicapped 
housing across the United 
States. 


General President Presser 
was the keynote speaker at the 
dedication ceremony commend- 
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Detroit Mayor Coleman Young. 


ing Bobby Holmes for the out- 
standing job that Holmes and 
his staff at the Michigan Con- 
ference of Teamsters and Joint 
Council 43 have accomplished 
in making this Teamster hous- 
ing facility a reality. Jackie pre- 
sented Holmes with a plaque in 
appreciation for the invaluable 
contributions he has made to 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and in recognition of 
his outstanding service to the 
Central Conference of Team- 
sters. 

General Secretary-Treasurer 
Weldon L. Mathis also ad- 
dressed the attendees at the 
dedication ceremony by prais- 
ing Holmes for his decades of 
“singular commitment” to the 
cause of working men and 
women in North America. 
Mathis furthermore applauded 
the Teamster Retiree Housing 
Corporation and its Director, 
John Joyce, for the spectacular 
job that is being done to help 
arrange for housing for retiree, 
elderly and handicapped Team- 
sters and their families. 

Many guests and political 
dignitaries attended the hous- 
ing opening including: Mayor of 
Detroit Coleman Young; UAW 
Vice President Mark Step; 
Thomas Turner, President, Met- 
ropolitan Detroit AFL-CIO; Rich- 
ard Cordtz, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Service Employees International 
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General President Presser (left), presents a plaque to Vice President 
Holmes in appreciation for his contributions to the IBT and to the Central 
Conference specifically. 


Union; state and federal politi- 
cal dignitaries; various HUD of- 
ficials; and members of the De- 
troit City Common Council. 


The International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters officials in attend- 
ance included IBT Vice Presi- 
dents John Cleveland and Jack 
Cox, and IBT Housing Director 
John Joyce. 


One of the highlights of the 
many activities surrounding the 
dedication ceremony came 
when Teamsters General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser surprised 
the Michigan Conference of 
Teamsters retirees by attending 
the retirees’ meeting. The reti- 
rees took this opportunity to ex- 
press to the General President 


their thanks for his unerring 
support of the entire Teamster 
retiree movement. They also ex- 
pressed their gratitude for 
being back in the fold of their 
union with all of their active 
and retired brothers and sisters. 
For this group of retirees, the 
dedication ceremony was par- 
ticularly significant. 


Michigan retirees are espe- 
cially excited about the Robert 
Holmes Teamster Housing Cen- 
ter. They have been looking for- 
ward to this housing venture for 
many years. Their presence at 
the ceremony represented per- 
haps the most fitting tribute to 


Vice President Holmes and to 
the IBT’s entire Housing Pro- 
gram. 


General Secretary-Treasurer Wel- 
don L. Mathis. 


IBT Housing Director John Joyce 
(left) with General President Presser. 
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General President Jackie Presser. 


Congressman William Ford (D-MI). 


Dave Sweeney, IBT Legislative De- 
partment Director. 
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f we are number one in 
the political arena, we 

“® will stay number one in 
the labor arena.” With those 
words, Teamsters General Pres- 
ident Jackie Presser opened the 
1987 Teamsters National Legis- 
lative Conference on June 23 in 
Washington, D.C. 

Attending the two-day legis- 
lative seminar were over 200 
Teamster leaders. Invitees in- 
cluded top political strategists 
from the 5 Teamster area con- 
ferences and 44 joint councils 
as well as IBT DRIVE represen- 
tatives. 

Coming as it did on the heels 
of the news leaks of a rumored 
Department of Justice civil suit 
to “take over” the International 
Union, the Conference focused 
as much attention on the ru- 
mored legal action as on pend- 
ing legislative initiatives. 

Senator Orrin Hatch (R-UT), 
ranking Republican on the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee was the 
session's initial guest speaker 
and immediately launched into 
a denunciation of the proposed 
Department of Justice suit. Re- 
ferring to the suit, Senator 
Hatch said, “Whether the provo- 
cation be real or imagined, I 
am unalterably opposed to the 
Federal Government coming in 
and taking over any private or- 
ganization, including the Team- 
sters.” 

The fact that Senator Hatch, 
who is by no means a blind fol- 
lower of organized labor's legis- 
lative initiatives, nevertheless 
felt compelled to decry the pro- 
posed actions of the Depart- 
ment of Justice gives some idea 
of their outrageous and anti- 
democratic nature. It was clear 
that the delegates, familar 
though they were with Senator 
Hatch’'s positions on most labor 


issues, appreciated his public 
defense of the Teamsters on 
this particular issue. 

Another guest speaker at the 
Conference, Stan Brand of the 
law firm of Brand and Lowell 
and widely respected parlia- 
mentarian of the 1986 IBT Na- 
tional Convention, also devoted 
the lion's share of his remarks 
to ringing denunciations of the 
rumored civil suit against the 
International. After compliment- 
ing the Teamster political ac- 
tion committee, DRIVE, for its 
excellent record of compliance 
with federal and state election 
laws and regulations, Mr. 
Brand turned his sights on the 
Department of Justice. 

“According to news reports, 
the legal strategists in the De- 
partment of Justice have appar- 
ently concocted a theory to try 
to place the IBT into receiver- 
ship in complete derogation of 
the principle of free and open 
elections,” he began. “If this 
suit comes, it is a bold and bla- 
tant attack on grassroots de- 
mocracy and on democratic in- 
stitutions of all varieties.” 

A former Counsel to the 
House of Representatives, Mr. 
Brand expressed only indigna- 
tion at the proposed suit. He 
continued, ‘when the Justice 
Department substitutes its judg- 
ment on who should run the 
IBT, and does so by prosecuto- 
rial excess, we are heading 
down the road to destruction of 
electoral democracy. This un- 
precedented attack on free elec- 
tions, if not vigorously opposed 
and beaten back, will not stop 
with the Teamsters or labor 
unions—it threatens corpora- 
tions, universities and legisla- 
tures as well.” 

Mr. Brand was following up 
on sentiments expressed earlier 
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Joe Gaylord, Executive Director, Re- 
publican National Committee. 


by both General President 
Presser and IBT Chief Counsel 
John Climaco. Jackie boiled the 
issue down to its essential in- 
gredient—the survival of orga- 
nized labor. "There never has 
been as bold an attack on this 
International as has occurred in 
the last two weeks,” he told the 
assembled delegates. “If the 
government is successful in this 
move, then none of you will be 
here.” He warned the delegates 
not to take anything for granted 
“we're in a war and we're either 
going down together or we're 
going to win together.” 


Presser confided that the IBT 
is already responding. ‘We're 
taking the lead legally, publicly 
and legislatively—you can 
count on us. What will fuel our 
success in this area as well as 
others is our political poten- 
tial,” he said, and he urged the 
delegates to go back to their lo- 
cal unions and ignite a fires- 
torm of protest among the rank- 
and-file. 


IBT Counsel John Climaco fol- 
lowed Mr. Presser and ampli- 
fied on his remarks with a 
stinging criticism of the govern- 
ment’s unconstitutional and un- 
American vendetta against the 
Teamsters and all of organized 
labor. “This is not a new battle. 
The American labor movement 
started in the 1800's and since 
then there has always been an 
effort to curtail, suppress and 
destroy the free trade union 
movement. ... Today, we're 
faced with the issue of the use 
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of RICO, the Racketeering Influ- 
ence and Corrupt Organizations 
Act, to destroy the free trade 
union movement. It’s been 
leaked to the newspapers that a 
RICO action is going to be used 
to take over the Teamsters,” 
Climaco observed. 


He explained the strategy be- 
hind such news leaks. “The pro- 
posal is leaked out to create 
media pressure so when a deci- 
sion is brought forward to the 
final authorities in Justice, La- 
bor and the Administration, 
there is a public pressure on 
the political figures in the gov- 
ernment to approve the recom- 
mendation to proceed.” 


Climaco expressed total con- 
fidence in an IBT victory in the 
courts if the suit is indeed 
brought, but he maintained that 
“this case should never go to 
trial. It's an affront to the IBT, 
let alone the American free 
trade union movement, that 
someone would think about fil- 
ing this case, let alone file it.” 


Climaco issued a call to bat- 
tle now before the issue 
reaches the courts. “The legis- 
lators in this country don't want 
this outrageous case to pro- 
ceed, but they're going to be 
afraid to speak up unless there 
is such a groundswell in this 
country that they know the 
voice of the people is against 
what is being contemplated.” 


If the delegates’ reaction to 
Mr. Climaco’s speech is any in- 
dication, that groundswell is al- 
ready well under way. 


The keynote speaker of the 
Conference was Rep. William 
Ford (D-MI) who amply demon- 
strated that he more than de- 
served the honor with a stirring 
celebration of the labor move- 
ment’s contributions and an un- 
apologetic defense of our legis- 
lative goals. 


A distinguished veteran of la- 
bor's legislative battles for over 
two decades, Rep. Ford was 
able to put labor's current trav- 
ails into perspective. He re- 
minded the delegates that orga- 
nized labor has always been 
the underdog in the legislative 
arena. 


I 


Congressman Hank Brown (R-CO). 


Congressman Tony Coehlo (D-CA). 


“Overwhelming pro-labor ma- 
jorities in Congress have al- 
ways been rare phenomena,” 
he noted. “What's different 
about today from, say, 20 or 30 
years ago, is the lack of true 
solidarity within organized la- 
bor. It's self-defeating for the 
labor unions in this country to 
pursue what amount to sepa- 
rate agendas.” 

Congressman Ford exhorted 
the delegates to recapture the 
old notion that, as he put it, “if 
anybody in labor is up against 
the wall, everybody in labor is 
up against the wall. Business 
groups have adopted this very 
stance and it’s helped to in- 
crease their legislative edge on 
Captiol Hill.” 

Ford pointed up the need for 
more effective grass roots orga- 
nization and coalition-building 
for each and every item on la- 
bor's legislative agenda in the 
100th Congress. “Double-breast- 
ing, plant closing, polygraph 
and drug testing, minimum 
wage, high-risk disease notifi- 
cation—there’s not a sure thing 
among them,” he warned. “It 
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isn't their lack of merit that un- 
dermines their chances, it’s the 
well-organized, well-funded 
and coordinated opposition 
from industry.” 


Using the fight over the dou- 
ble-breasting bill as a prime 
example, Rep. Ford pointed out 
that a hundred other industries, 
including the trucking industry, 
fought against the bill as pas- 
sionately as did the construc- 
tion industry which was the 
only industry whose interests 
were at stake. “It no longer 
makes a darn bit of difference 
which unions are involved, the 
minute something's identified 
as a labor bill, everybody on 
the other side lines up against 
you.” 


Despite such warnings and 
admonitions, however, Mr. 
Ford's address was not all 
doom and gloom. “Though you 
may not see it yet, I can sense 
things beginning to turn 
around,” he declared. “Labor's 
beginning to recapture the initi- 
ative. Too many jobs have been 
lost, too many families torn 
apart, too many communities 
wrecked, too many industries 
destroyed for Congress to ig- 
nore in good conscience. We'll 
be looking to you in organized 
labor, as we have in the past, 
for strategies and solutions that 
put people before profits, and 
dignity before greed.” 


After Mr. Ford's remarks, the 
Conference turned to an exami- 
nation of U.S. trade policy 
which was moderated by Paul 
Locigno, Director of the IBT 
Governmental Affairs Depart- 
ment. Locigno described the 
firsthand experience he’s had 
with dealing with the tragic 
economic consequences here at 
home of the massive U.S. trade 
deficit. “In recent months, my 
office has had to bring more 
and more local affiliates to gov- 
ernment agencies for assistance 
because of the tariffs and other 
trade barriers that are driving 
Teamster companies out of 
business. The speakers we 
have for this session are ex- 
perts in the field of interna- 
tional trade and can help us to 
understand what is happening, 
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why it’s happening and what 
we in the labor movement can 
do about it.” 


In this session, the delegates 
first heard from Representative 
Hank Brown (R-CO). Rep. Brown 
explained why he, unlike many 
of his Republican colleagues, 
supported a strong trade reform 
bill. “The battle isn't about pro- 
tectionism. The trade reform in- 
itiative passed by the House 
doesn't have anything to do 
with protectionism for Ameri- 
cans,” he said, echoing what 
Teamsters have been saying all 
along. “This battle is about 
whether or not we have equal 
access to foreign markets, and 
it's a battle that American 
working men and women and 
American industry cannot af- 
ford to lose, because if we don't 
win that battle we won't have 
access to the foreign markets 
that are the key ingredients to 
our future economic success.” 


Rep. Brown was followed by 
Glen Fukushima, from the 
United States Trade Represent- 
ative’s Office for Japan Affairs. 
Mr. Fukushima shared his ex- 
pertise on the complexities of 
the international trading sys- 
tem, noting that while prohibi- 
tive tariffs and dumping are the 
most obvious unfair trading 
practices they are by no means 
the whole picture. Import proce- 
dures and standards of certifi- 
cation, for example, can serve 
as equally effective barriers to 
fair trade. He also pointed out 
that our trade imbalance with 
Japan, though large, was not 
unique and that U.S. trade pol- 
icy must address the similar 
problems we have with South 
Korea, Taiwan, Singapore and 
the Philippines. 


Larry Brady, a trade consult- 
ant from Hill and Knowlton a 
public affairs consulting firm, 
took up where Mr. Fukushima 
left off, observing that the trade 
imbalance was more compli- 
cated that one nation outcom- 
peting, fairly or unfairly, an- 
other. ‘Many of the jobs in 
America that have been lost 
have in reality, been systemati- 
cally exported by U.S. multina- 
tional corporations in pursuit of 


Don Sweitzer, Finance Director, 
Democratic National Committee. 


Congressman Tom Ridge (R-PA). 


slave wages abroad,” Brady 
said. ‘The deeper problem in 
trade isn’t what others are 
doing to America, it’s what 
American business interests are 
doing to American workers.” 

Brady lauded the union's Buy 
American program and our 
push for strong trade reform 
that addresses the problem of 
multinational corporations. “Al- 
most alone among U.S. labor 
unions, the Teamsters have rec- 
ognized that to be truly effec- 
tive, trade reform must remove 
the economic incentives for our 
companies to move operations 
overseas,” he said. 

The trade session concluded 
with an address by Romano Ro- 
mani, an international consult- 
ant, that urged the IBT to con- 
tinue to develop ties with 
foreign labor organizations. 
“One way to stop the uncon- 
scionable flow of jobs overseas 
and raise the standard of living 
in poorer nations at the same 
time, is to strengthen worker or- 
ganizations in those countries 
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Sasso, Climaco, and Bob Georgine, AFL-CIO 


through international labor or- 
ganizations and the National 
Endowment for Democracy,” Ro- 
mani told the conference atten- 
dees. “The stronger labor is 
overseas, the stronger labor is 
at home.” 

Another issue that received 
detailed examination during 
the two-day conference was 
drug testing in the workplace. 
IBT Legislative Representative 
Tim Scully, IBT Health and 
Safety Director R.V. Durham 
and IBT Legal Counsel Joseph 
Santucci explained the legisla- 
tive, regulatory and legal con- 
sequences of industry's push for 
drug testing of workers. The 
delegates were assured of the 
IBT’s determination to see that 
Congress take a fair, effective © 
and Constitutional approach in 
addressing the problem of drug 
abuse in the workplace. The 
delegates also heard from Jim 
Brenner, legislative assistant to 
Senator John Kerry (D-MA) re- 
garding the drug testing issue. 
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Brenner warned them that the 
mood in Congress is such, that 
representatives of working peo- 
ple must work hard to ensure 
against a headlong rush to ran- 
dom, indiscriminate and uncon- 
stitutional drug testing. 

In the sessions devoted to 
politics and political initiatives 
moderated by Dave Sweeney 
and Wallace Clements, the 
Conference was treated to a va- 
riety of speakers including Rep- 
resentative Tony Coelho (D-CA), 
Democratic Majority Whip of 
the House of Representatives; 
U.S. Senator Alan Cranston (D- 
CA), Democratic Majority Whip 
in the Senate; Representative 
Tom Ridge (R-PA); and a host of 
political operatives and consult- 
ants. 

Rep. Coelho praised DRIVE 
for its enormous growth over 
the last four years and assured 
the Teamsters that it hasn't 
gone unnoticed by his col- 
leagues in Congress. 

Senator Cranston concen- 
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General Secretary-Treasurer Weldon L. Mathis addressed the Pennsylva- 
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nia Conference of Teamsters’ annual meeting as Conference President 
John P. Morris (left), and Secretary-Treasurer Joseph P. Santone look on. 
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trated on the massive contribu- 
tion that Teamsters can make 
through DRIVE’s voter registra- 
tion program to enhancing rep- 
resentative democracy in Amer- 
ica. 

Rep. Ridge detailed the im- 
portance of building bridges to 
pro-labor elements within the 
Republican Party and urged the 
delegates to support candidates 
on the issues, regardless of 
party labels. 

Other speakers at this ses- 
sion included Wayne Cryts of 
the American Family Farm 
Foundation; Jay Harvey, Chief 
Counsel of the Senate Labor 
Committee; Joseph Gaylord, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Republi- 
can National Committee; Don 
Sweitzer, Finance Director of 
the Democratic National Com- 
mittee; James Molloy, Doorkee- 
per of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives; political consultants 
Ed Rollins and Bob Gray; and 
IBT Counsels Jim McCall and 
Deborah Merkel. 


ggg rom June 7-10, 1987, Her- 

@ =6shey, PA, typically a quiet 
and charming city with 

lots of unhurried tourists, be- 

came a magnet for the paceset- 

ting Pennsylvania Conference 

of Teamsters (PCT). 

There were also numerous 
nationally prominent VIPs in at- 
tendance at the Conference's 
Fourth Annual Meeting. 

Teamster Local 776, Harris- 
burg, PA, took the reins as host 
local of perhaps the most im- 
portant statewide conference in 
the history of Pennsylvania's 
Teamsters. Local 776's Presi- 
dent, Thomas B. Griffith, got 
the proceedings underway with 
the introduction of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Conference's President, 
John P. Morris, and the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Joseph P. San- 
tone. Both Morris and Santone 
brought the delegates and 
guests up-to-date on the poli- 
cies and objectives of the PCT. 

IBT General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Weldon L. Mathis was the 
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first featured speaker. He deliv- 
ered an informative and in- 
sightful analysis of the increas- 
ing importance of DRIVE and of 
grass roots political activity by 
Teamster members. The Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer's re- 
marks were reiterated by Inter- 
national Vice President Maurice 
Schurr, who also detailed the 
IBT’s “Crusade for a Drug-Free 
America.” Schurr is a member 
of the union's Blue Ribbon Advi- 
sory Panel on Drug Abuse, 
which met at International 
Headquarters in June (see sepa- 
rate story, this issue). 


During the conference, sev- 
eral IBT Department Directors 
explained their departments’ 
activities and how the PCT 
could take fuller advantage of 
services and resources of the 
departments. Father David Bo- 
ileau, Director of Human Serv- 
ices; David Sweeney, Director, 
Department of Legislation; and 
Wallace Clements, Director of 
DRIVE, gave in-depth reports of 
recent concerns and how their 
departments could serve locals 
throughout Pennsylvania. Addi- 
tionally, Robert Flynn, Assist- 
ant to the General President, 
brought greetings from Jackie, 
whose previous travel commit- 
ments prevented him from at- 
tending. 


The annual meeting provided 
an excellent forum for Pennsyl- 
vania’'s leaders outside the 
Teamsters Union to exchange 
ideas and perspectives with 
Pennylvania’s Teamsters. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Mark Singel 
revealed at the meeting the 
Administration's plans for the 
upcoming three years of his 
term. He also requested support 
and input from the PCT. United 
States Senator H. John Heinz 
(R-PA), shed light on the most 
pressing issues for organized 
labor this year in the U.S. Con- 
gress. Teamsters in the state re- 
member clearly that Senator 
Heinz was instrumental in help- 
ing the Congress override a 
presidential veto of the High- 
way Funding bill, thereby 
bringing millions of dollars 
worth of work into Pennsylva- 
nia. 
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Pictured with Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence President Johnny Morris (cen- 
ter), Pennsylvania State Senators 
John Regoli (left), and James 
Rhoades. 


There was ample evidence 
that the Pennsylvania Team- 
sters’ DRIVE participation and 
grass roots political awareness 
and activity have had an im- 
pact. In addition to the Lieuten- 
ant Governor and Senator 
Heinz, there were many of 
Pennsylvania's highest offi- 
cials. These included: James 
Manderino, Democratic Majority 
Leader of the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives; State 
Senator Vincent J. Fumo; Robert 
C. Juberlirer, the President Pro- 
Tem of the Pennsylvania Sen- 
ate; and Senator Roger Madi- 
gan, Chairman of the Senate 
Labor and Industry Committee. 
Each government official ex- 
pressed his appreciation to the 
Teamsters present for their in- 
volvement in the state's politi- 
cal and economic arenas. 


The state’s Supreme Court 
was represented at the meeting 
by the Honorable Rolf Larsen, 
Justice of the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court. A major advocate 
of the working men and women 
in Pennsylvania, the Honorable 
Don Bailey, Auditor General of 
Pennsylvania, commended the 
PCT and sought the Teamsters’ 
support for improved programs 
for Vietnam War era veterans. 


Other notables who attended 
included Barbara DeVane, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the “Lawyers 
for Consumer Rights” group; 
Greg Tarpinian, Director of the 
Labor Research Association and 


Editor of Economic Notes; State 
Senator Edward Zemprelli, 
Democratic Minority Leader of 
the Senate; Senator Buzz Andre- 
zeski; and Ernest D. Preate, Jr., 
District Attorney from Lacka- 
wanna County. 


All of the guest speakers 
were well received, but allowed 
the delegates enough time to 
accomplish important work and 
address significant concerns. 
The Teamster delegates dis- 
cussed many issues of regional, 
statewide, and national signifi- 
cance. 


From their in-depth delibera- 
tions came a number of impor- 
tant resolutions concerning, to 
name only a few: per capita tax 
increase; voter registration 
drives; legislative remedies to 
plant closings; the shortfalls of 
the merit selection of Pennsy]l- 
vania judges; revision of the 
Pennsylvania Motor Vehicle 
Code; legislation to protect 
workers from corporate shenan- 
igans; workers’ and unemploy- 
ment compensation; opposition 
to random drug testing; and 
various other important issues. 


There was one major resolu- 
tion that passed unanimously 
and which would have an im- 
pact of national proportions— 
that resolution was the “Resolu- 
tion Supporting Jackie Presser 
and Weldon Mathis and their 
Programs.” This grass roots- 
type action spells out clearly 
the satisfaction of Pennsylvania 
Teamsters with the direction 
their International Union has 
taken under the incumbent 
leadership. 


This action by the Pennsylva- 
nia Conference of Teamsters 
also proclaims the solidarity 
which is unique to the Teamster 
membership, and which is es- 
sential for the survival of the 
American labor movement. 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Conference of 
Teamsters will surely go down 
in the PCT’s annals as one of 
its most important statewide 
conferences. Few who attended 
will ever forget that history was 
made during June 7-10, 1987, in 
Hershey, PA. 
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ome 500 people were on 
hand June 26th at the St. 
Francis Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco, CA, to honor Interna- 
tional Vice President Jack Cox 
as the Bay Area’s Outstanding 
Labor Leader of the Year. 

Selected unanimously for the 
honor by the Bay Area Union 
Labor Party, Vice President Cox 
received high praise for his 
many contributions to the labor 
movement from both civic lead- 
ers and government officials. 

Serving as keynote speaker at 
the Annual Leadership Awards 
luncheon was Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the State of California 
Leo McCarthy. Other speakers 
included Gray Davis, State 
Comptroller; Jackie Speier, 
State Assemblywoman; and 
members of the San Francisco 
Board of Supervisors. 

Cox has been an Interna- 
tional Vice President of the IBT 
since 1984. He has also served 
as an International Trustee, 
and as Area Vice President for 
Joint Councils 7 and 38. 

Well known to Western Con- 
ference Temsters, Cox began 
his career as a full-time repre- 
sentative for Local 572, Carson, 
CA, in 1962. He has served as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the local 
since 1966. 

Since Local 572's jurisdiction 
covers both the Long Beach and 
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International Vice President Jack 
Cox accepts Resolution from Cali- 
fornia State Assemblywoman Jackie 
Speier. 
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Gray Davis, State of California 
Comptroller, presents Vice Presi- 
dent Cox with the State Comptrol- 
ler’s Certificate of Honor. 


Los Angeles harbor areas and 
includes sales drivers, ware- 
housemen and major industrial 
companies, Vice President Cox 
has developed considerable 
and widespread representa- 
tional expertise in negotiating 
for and representing members 
with a number of nationally 
known firms. 

A World War II veteran who 
served in the U.S. Navy and 
who was once a merchant sea- 
man, he has lived and worked 
in the Long Beach, CA, area 
since 1958. 

Jack attended the Industrial 
Relations Institute of the Uni- 
versity of California from 1958 


to 1962, receiving his certificate 


in Industrial Relations from 
UCLA in 1962. 


Pictured left to right are: International Trustee Ben Leal; International Vice 


In addition to his union work, 
has been active in local and 
state Democratic Party activi- 
ties, and has served on both 
county and state party commit- 
tees. 


As the Bay Area Union Labor 
Party's Outstanding Labor 
Leader of the Year, Vice Presi- 
dent Cox was presented with 
awards, certificates, and reso- 
lutions from the City of San 
Francisco and the State of Cali- 
fornia. A resolution praising his 
achievements was also placed 
into the Congressional Record 
on June 8th by Representative 
Barbara Boxer (D-CA). 


Serving as Master of Ceremo- 
nies at the June 26th luncheon 
was Robert Morales, Secretary- 
Treasurer of Local 350 in San 
Francisco and President of the 
Bay Area Union Labor Party. 


Joining in the ceremonies 
were Vice President and West- 
ern Conference Director Arnie 
Weinmeister; International 
Trustee Ben Leal; and President 
of Teamsters’ Joint Council 7 
Chuck Mack. 


Presentations were given by 
San Francisco Mayor Dianne 
Feinstein, Wendy Nilder of the 
San Francisco Board of Supervi- 
sors, and Joint Council 7 Presi- 
dent Chuck Mack. 
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President Jack Cox; Ernest Yates, President, Local 665, Daly City, CA; 
International Vice President Arnie Weinmeister, Western Conference Direc- 
tor; Robert Morales, Secretary-Treasurer, Local 350, San Francisco, CA; 
and Chuck Mack, President, Joint Council 7, San Francisco, CA. 
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Blue Ribbon Advisory Panel 


he Teamsters’ on-going 
/ “Crusade for a Drug Free 

America” took an impor- 
tant step forward June 23rd 
when the prestigious 12-mem- 
ber IBT Blue Ribbon Advisory 
Panel on Drug Abuse met at in- 
ternational headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., for its first 
session. 

The Panel was established by 
General President Jackie 
Presser to help the union focus 
on the problems associated 
with substance abuse, to exam- 
ine possible solutions to those 
problems, and to suggest ways 
that the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters can be most 
effective in the war against 
drugs. 

The Blue Ribbon Advisory 
Committee is composed of phy- 
sicians, rehabilitation profes- 
sionals, legislators, and union 
officials—all prominent experts 
who have agreed to help Team- 
sters develop the important 
strategies that will combat drug 
abuse in this country, and 
reach out to those who need 
help most. 


Prestigious Experts 
Lend Valuable Advice 


General President Jackie 
Presser, who serves as honor- 
ary chairman of the committee, 
chaired the June 23rd meeting 
along with R.V. Durham, Inter- 
national Trustee and IBT’s Di- 
rector of Safety and Health. 

Other members of this panel 
include: 

e Dr. Michael DeBakey— 
world-renowned surgeon in the 
cardiovascular field, Dr. De- 
Bakey is Chancellor of Baylor 
University’s College of Medi- 
cine in Houston, Texas, and has 
been Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Surgery there since 
1948. Famous for his innova- 
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Educational Efforts to Increase: 


Examines Problei ! 


tions in treating heart disease, 
Dr. DeBakey has developed 
more that 50 surgical instru- 
ments, including the heart-lung 
pump which made open-heart 
surgery possible. Recipient of 
the Medal of Freedom, the high- 
est honor the President of the 
United States can bestow on a 
private citizen, he has been a 
member of the Teamster Medi- 
cal Advisory Committee since 
1973: 

At the start of the session, 
General President Presser had 
the pleasure of announcing to 
Panel members that Dr. De- 
Bakey would be awarded the 
Medal of Science by President 
Reagan later that week. 

e@ Dr. Donald Dawson— 
serves as chairman of the 
Teamster Medical Advisory 


General President Jackie Presser 
displays a T-shirt designed to get 
the anti-drug message across. 


Committee. Under his direction, 
the Committee has brought to- 
gether the finest group of physi- 
cians, educators and scientists 
to advise the union on all as- 
pects of job safety and health. 

e Congresswoman Mary 
Rose Oakar (D-OH)—has repre- 
sented Ohio’s 20th District in 
Congress since 1976. Congress- 
woman Oakar serves on three 
standing House Committees— 
Banking, Finance, and Urban 
Affairs; House Administration; 
and Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. She also sits on the Select 
Committee on Aging and on the 
Joint Committee on the Library 
of Congress. 

@ Congressman William 
Clay (D-MO)—a long-time 
friend of labor, Congressman 
Clay has represented the lst 
Congressional District of Mis- 
souri since 1968. Chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Labor- 
Management Relations and 
Pension Reform Activities and a 
member of the Democratic Par- 
ty’s Steering and Policy Com- 
mittee, he serves on three 
standing House Committees: 
Education and Labor; Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service; and 
House Administration. 

@ Congressman Sherwood 
Boehlert (R-NY)—was first 
elected to Congress in 1982 
from New York's 25th District. 
He serves on the Public Works 
and Transportation and Science 
Committee, and on the Space 
and Technology Committee, as 
well as on the Select Commit- 
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Drug Abuse 


tee on Aging. Congressman 
Boelhert is a member of the 
Northeast-Midwest Congres- 
sional Coalition and the Board 
of Directors of the Utica College 
Foundation. 

e@ Karl Bernstein—a retired 
Navy Rear Admiral since 1981, 
Bernstein serves as Executive 
Director of the National Federa- 
tion of Parents for Drug Free 
Youth. This non-profit organiza- 
tion provides leadership and 
networking services to parents 
and parent groups throughout 
America. Bernstein first became 
interested in drug and alcohol 
rehabilitation programs while 
serving as Commanding Officer 
of the Naval Air Station in Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

@ Allan Pringle—is Presi- 
dent and Chief Executive Offi- 
cer of the Institute for Sub- 
stance Abuse Research in Vero 
Beach, Florida. He draws upon 
29 years of experience in law 
enforcement, during which time 
he served as Deputy Regional 
Director of the Drug Enforce- 
ment Agency in Miami, Florida. 
He was also Director of the 
Vice-Presidential South Florida 
Task force on drug abuse con- 
trol, and is a recipient of the 
Administrator's Award for Dis- 
tinguished Service and the U.S. 
Coast Guard Distinguished 
Public Service Award. The Insti- 
tute for Substance Abuse Re- 
search operates an intensive re- 
search and education program 
designed for use in public 
schools, to increase an aware- 
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The 12-member Panel on Drug Abuse discusses how the 
IBT can most effectively combat substance abuse. 


ness of the dangers of drug 
abuse. 


@ Vincent Marino—is foun- 
der and president of Habilitat, 
a national non-profit, non-sec- 
tarian rehabilitation center in 
Hawaii. In its 16 years of exist- 
ance, Habilitat has helped 
thousands of people overcome 
drug addiction problems. A Na- 
tional Institute of Drug Abuse 
Study cited Habilitat as having 
a success rate of three times 
the national average. 


In addition to General Presi- 
dent Presser and Director of 
Safety and Health Durham, 
Teamsters are represented on 
the Blue Ribbon Panel by Inter- 
national Vice Presidents Joseph 
Trerotola and Maurice Schurr. 


International Vice President Joseph 
Trerotola addresses the panel mem- 
bers. 


IBT Fully Committed 
To Anti-Drug Campaign 


In his remarks to Panel mem- 
bers, Jackie pledged that Team- 
sters would remain fully com- 
mited to the anti-drug 
campaign. "We are dedicating 
every resource at hand to this 
program,” he emphasized. 
“Substance abuse is an issue 
we refuse to ignore, and one we 
will not put on the back burner. 
It is most certainly,” he added, 
“one of the single greatest 
threats to the American family 
and to this nation’s future.” 


Ambitious Agenda Focuses 
on Key Concerns 


The day’s full agenda set an 
ambitious pace for Panel mem- 
bers. Numerous questions on 
key topics of concern—ques- 
tions which had been sent to 
panelists prior to the meeting to 
facilitate discussions—came up 
for review and debate. 


Following a detailed report 
on IBT’s anti-drug campaign by 
Director of Safety and Health 
R.V. Durham, the group of ex- 
perts focused its attention on 
such matters as: 


® drug testing, and the pit- 
falls and problems asso- 
ciated with testing proce- 
dures. 

@ rehabilitation programs, 
their merits and prob- 
lems, and what makes 


Dr. Michael DeBakey (right), and 
Congressman Sherwood Boehlert 
(R-NY), attended the IBT Congres- 
sional Reception. 


ast January, two 
= ,« leamster police offi- 
@ cers from Fort Pierce, 
FL, were killed in a shoot- 
out during a drug raid in 
their community. The offi- 
cers—Lt. Grover Cooper, III 
and Detective James Wou- 
ters—were members of Lo- 
cal 769, Miami. 

To assist the families of 
these heroic young men, Lo- 
cal 769 and the Fort Pierce 
Police Department joined 
with local government offi- 


E.C. N 


oone. 


Pictured with General President Presser are (left to right): Cara 
Cooper, 5; Sue Cooper; Cliff Cooper, 7; and Ft. Pierce Police Captain 


cessful. 
legislative efforts, and 


use of public funds for 
drug education, preven- 
tion, and rehabilitation 
programs. 


can be more effective in 
reaching parents, stu- 


dents, Teamsters in gen- 


eral, and the public-at- 


cials, civic leaders, repre- 
sentatives of the business 
community, family and 
friends to sponsor a special 
outdoor country-and-west- 
ern concert/fundraiser in Fort 
Pierce in May. Nearly 12,000 
people attended the event, 
which was covered in detail 
in the July issue of Interna- 
tional Teamster. 

Visiting IBT headquarters 
in Washington, D.C. re- 
cently to personally thank 
General President Jackie 


rehabilitation efforts suc- 
whether action should be 


considered to promote the 


increased educational ef- 
forts, and how the union 


large about the dangers 
of drug abuse. 


After considerable debate, 
panel members agreed that in- 
creasing educational efforts 
should be the most important 
focus of the Teamsters’ continu- 
ing anti-drug crusade. The 
thrust of these efforts, they felt, 
should be directed at young- 
sters in elementary schools or 
younger, even as early as kin- 
dergarten age. 


(Continued on next page) 


Presser for Teamster sup- 
port of the event was Sue 
Cooper, widow of one of the 
slain officers; the Cooper 
children, Cara, 5, and Cliff, 
7; Captain E.C. Noone of the 
Operations Division of the 
Fort Pierce Police Depart- 
ment, who was represent- 
ing Police Chief James Pow- 
ell; and Officers Ray Bible, 
Stacy Moran, and Jimmy Ak- 
ins. Accompanying them to 
Washington were Local 769 
President Tony Cannestro, 
International Representa- 
tive Chuckie O’Brien, and 
Local 769 Recording Secre- 
tary Sam Casella, all of 
whom were instrumental in 
organizing the concert. 

The Florida visitors had 
an opportunity to meet 
briefly with members of the 
IBT’s Blue Ribbon Advisory 
Panel on Drug Abuse, who 
were holding their first 
meeting the same day at IBT 
headquarters. The tragedy 
brought home to Panel 
members the stark reality of 
the drug problem, in very 
human and moving terms. 

General President Presser, 
who served as_ honorary 
chairman for the fundraiser, 
was made honorary mem- 
ber of the Fort Pierce Police 
Department, and accepted 
thanks for Teamster support 
on behalf of the Union. 
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Pilot Education Program 
Recommended by Panel 


In keeping with this aim, 
panel members agreed to reach 
out to both parents and educa- 
tors, and explored various 
mechanisms for getting these 
two groups involved in develop- 
ing a program that would draw 
upon their active participation. 

It was also suggested that the 
IBT consider developing a 
model drug abuse education 
program, with a pilot project set 
up in one or more of the union's 
area conferences. Panel mem- 
bers agreed that school admin- 
istrators’ and other educators’ 
participation would be an inte- 
gral ingredient in the ultimate 
success of such an effort. 

During the meeting, Jackie 
explained to panel members 
that the union’s campaign has 
received overwhelming support 
and interest from many of the 
union's two million active and 
retired members. “Our members 
want to help,” Jackie stated. 
“They want to get involved, and 
this panel can help us channel 
their awesome potential to 
make a contribution in this 
area.” 

To continue the work of the 
Blue Ribbon Panel, it was sug- 
gested that an ad hoc commit- 
tee be formed to develop in 
more detail the plans and sug- 
gestions that grew out of the 
day's discussions. 

“We deeply appreciate the 
time and dedicated effort these 
busy professionals have been 
willing to contribute to our Cru- 
sade for a Drug-Free America,” 
Jackie stated. “We consider this 
program one of the most impor- 
tant projects this Union has un- 
dertaken. Together, we can 
make a difference.” 
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Why Teamsters Are Concerned 


About the Drug Problem 


he problem of drug 

abuse is widespread 

and growing, affect- 

ing every segment of our 
sociey. 

It touches all of America, 
countless families, and un- 
told numbers of households. 

The Teamsters Union is 
the Union that represents all 
of America, all workers and 
all job categories—public 
employees and craft work- 
ers, professional and tech- 
nical workers, blue collar 
workers and service em- 
ployees. 

And the Teamsters Union 
is the Union that cares about 
its members and their fam- 
ilies. Teamsters care not only 
about workers’ jobs and 
benefits and rights, but 
about their health, and wel- 
fare, and quality of life. 

This is the philosophy that 
guides the International, and 
the philosophy that gave life 
to the Teamster Crusade for 
a Drug Free America. 

When the Teamsters Union 
sees drug abuse and drug 
addiction destroying ca- 
reers, families, relation- 
ships, and lives, it cannot 
and will not sit back. It will 
fight back, and it is doing 
so through the anti-drug 
campaign. 

A reminder of just how 
serious the drug epidemic 
is today confirms the need 
for such a program. 

Consider the following re- 
cent statistics from the Na- 
tional Institute on Drug 
Abuse: 


@ It is estimated that some 
13 million Americans are 
addicted to alcohol or 
abuse it 

@ Some 500,000 are ad- 
dicted to heroin 


© One million people, it 
is estimated, abuse 
tranquilizers and bar- 
bituates 

@ Between 4 and 5 million 
Americans use cocaine 
at least once a month, 
while some 21.6 million 
have tried it at least 
once 

e An estimated 53 million 

Americans have used 

marijuana 

19% of Americans over 

the age of 12 have used 

illicit drugs in the last 

year 

@ Among 18-25 year olds, 
representing young 
adults just entering the 
work force, 65% have 
experience with illicit 
drugs, 42% within the 
last year 

e Estimates range from 
10% to 32% as to the 
number of workers us- 
ing drugs on the job 

@ The abuse of alcohol and 
drugs costs our society 
nearly $100 billion in lost 
productivity every year 

@ In addition, drug abu- 
sers are three times 
more likely to injure 
themselves or a co- 
worker on the job 


Moreover, the incidence 
of drug abuse among 
youngsters is stdggering. 


@ Most first-time use of 
illegal drugs now oc- 
curs before high school 

@ 61% of all high school 
seniors have tried one 
or more illegal drugs 

@ One out of ever 20 high 
school seniors smokes 
marijuana daily 

e Among 12-13 year-olds, 
over 60,000 have tried 
cocaine 


UPS Agreement: 


A New Contract With No Concessions 


Dan Darrow (at podium) and National 
address the UPS local representatives. 


n July 14 in Chicago, rep- 
Oo resentatives from the 212 
Teamster UPS local 

unions met to review the new 
tentative agreement with 
United Parcel Service. Chair- 
man Dan Darrow and the entire 
National Negotiating Commit- 
tee presented every detail to 
the enthusiastic and inquisitive 
audience. 

A contract that contains no 
concessions and improved 
working conditions and wages 
is usually not hard to sell. This 
contract was no exception. Nu- 
merous motions to unanimously 
recommend the contract had to 
be tabled by Chairman Darrow 
in order to accommodate those 
in the audience that had ques- 
tions. 

After Chairman Darrow pre- 
sented the new contract to the 
local union representatives, 
members of the negotiating 
committee were permitted to 
address the group. Vince 
Aloise, chairman of the Western 
Conference UPS Committee, 
praised the new settlement and 
urged everyone in attendance 
to recommend the new contract 
to the UPS membership. 

Vice President Don West, a 
member of the committee from 
the Southern Conference, told 
the audience that the negotiat- 
ing committee was willing to 
work day and night, to get the 
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Negotiating Committee members 


members a good contract. West 
termed the new settlement, 
“one of the finest contracts the 
Teamsters have ever negoti- 
ated.” 

William McCarthy, Vice Pres- 
ident and a member of the com- 
mittee from the Eastern Confer- 
ence, commented that 
whenever the committee had 
differences among its members 
the committee would debate un- 
til there was unanimous agree- 
ment. McCarthy then said that, 
“Tf I didn't like the contract, I'd 
say so, but I do and I strongly 
urge everyone to recommend it.” 


Chairman Dan Darrow con- 
cluded the remarks with a few 
of his own. He noted that all 
the Conference Chairmen had 
reported there were more 
changes resulting in improved 
working conditions and benefits 
in the National Agreement and 
Conference Supplements than 
ever before. The Central Con- 
ference Supplement served as 
an excellent example. Darrow 
stated, “The National Negotiat- 
ing Committee met and unani- 
mously voted to recommend 
this contract to the membership 
for ratification.” 

After all of the questions from 
the local union representatives 
were answered, Darrow ac- 
cepted a motion from the floor 
for the recommendation for ac- 
ceptance. Representatives from 
the over 200 local unions in- 
volved overwhelmingly sup- 
ported acceptance of the tenta- 
tive agreement. 


The Road to Ratification 


Ratification will be conducted 
by mail referendum. In order to 
accommodate the time required 
by the ratification process, the 
existing agreement has been 


Teamsters’ Tentative 


Agreement with UPS 
NO CONCESSIONS 


® Bonus: $1,000 each year for full-time em- 
ployees and $500 each year for part-time 
employees. 


® Wages: 30 cents per-hour-increase each 


year. 


® Health & Welfare and Pension Contribu- 


tions: increased $8.00 per week each year. | 


© New language: improving everyday work- 


ing conditions. 
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extended with retroactivity until 
this process is completed. 

The ratification is the culmi- 
nation of a process that began 
last December with the solicita- 
tion of proposals for contract 
changes from the general mem- 
bership. 

These proposals were submit- 
ted to the International Re- 
search Department where they 
were processed for review by 
the National and Conference 
Screening Committees. The 
Screening Committees met in 
early March in Tysons Corner, 
VA, where they reviewed all 
proposals, membership survey 
results and economic data. The 
committees used this informa- 
tion to formulate the proposals. 

In late March, representatives 
from the local unions met in 
Chicago, IL, to review the 
screening committee's proposal. 
There, the issues were dis- 
cussed and the proposals were 
amended. The proposals won 
unanimous approval. 

On April 7, 1987, the Team- 
sters United Parcel Service Na- 
tional Negotiating Committee 
presented their contract pro- 
posals to the Company. 

The National Negotiating 
Committee continued to meet 
with UPS on the average of 
three days a week. After over 18 
days of negotiations, an agree- 
ment was near, but talks broke 
down when both sides held firm 
to their positions, and a settle- 
ment could not be reached. The 
Teamsters Negotiating Commit- 
tee, on that day, was faced 
with a decision when the sides 
were at impasse. They could 
give in to UPS’ demands, or 
walk away from the table. 

In caucus, the committee was 
unanimous in its decision. Up 
until then, there had been no 
concessions. And there would 
be no concessions. 

General President Presser in- 
formed UPS that he and the en- 
tire General Executive Board 
would stand firmly behind the 
Teamsters UPS Committee. 

With that support, talks were 
again scheduled in an attempt 
to finalize an agreement. Pro- 
posals and counter proposals 
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Teamster Committee Members 


The Teamsters UPS National Negotiating Committee con- 
sisted of the following members: 


Jackie Presser, Chairman 
Dan Darrow, Co-Chairman 
Leon Cooper, Sgt.-at-Arms 


Central Conference of Teamsters 


Dan Darrow, CCT 

Ronald Strzelecki, Local 344 
Richard Heck, Local 638 
Jim Catlin, Local 41 

Hank Estrada, Local 17 


James Esser, Local 243 
Ralph Brooks, Local 135 
John Cooney, Local 688 
Tom Trenaman, Local 89 
Daniel Ligurotis, Local 705 


William Joyce, Local 710 


Eastern Conference of Teamsters 


Joseph Trerotola, VP, IBT 
Wm. J. McCarthy, VP, IBT 
Al Barlow, ECT 

Thomas Goodwin, Local 317 


John Sullivan, Local 355 
Barry P. Quail, Local 59 
Mario Perrucci, Local 177 
Russ Hogan, Local 391 


Southern Conference of Teamsters 
William C. Smith III], IBT Rep Richard Hammond, Local 988 


Don West, VP, IBT 


W. Lamar Mathis, Local 728 


Charlie Thompson, Local 886 Larry Parker, Local 385 


Nolen Leblanc, Local 270 


Larry Garner, Local 516 


Luther A. Watson, Local 480 


Western Conference of Teamsters 


Vince Aloise, WCT 

Earl D. Bush, WCT 

Jack Bookter, Local 278 
Dale Lelli, Local 952 

Carl Lindeman, Local 396 


Earl Brandt, Local 45 

Bob Perrine, Local 104 

Al McNaughton, Local 174 
Darel Aker, Local 324 
Karl Ullman, Local 495 


Marty Frates, Local 70 


were exchanged. Debate was 
heated, yet every counter pro- 
posal brought the sides closer 
together. Finally, at 5:30 a.m. 
on July 9, there was an agree- 
ment. Teamster negotiators, af- 
ter a 192 hour session, walked 
away from the table proud of 
the agreement they had just fin- 
alized. 

Later that day, the Teamster 
National Negotiating Commit- 
tee then unanimously voted to 
recommend ratification of the 
new agreement. 

General President Jackie 
Presser, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Negotiating Committee, 
stated, The proposed new UPS 
National Master Agreement 
which we arrived at with the 
Company is testimony to the 


continued importance and vital- 
ity of collective bargaining in 
America. The agreement effec- 
tively addresses the needs of 
the general membership while 
allowing the Company to effec- 
tively compete in the small 
package delivery industry.” 

Now, the long and grueling 
task of negotiating a National 
agreement is but one step away 
from completion. The balloting 
process is now in progress and 
the Teamster National Negotiat- 
ing Committee, under the lead- 
ership of General President 
Jackie Presser, Chairman, and 
Co-Chairman Dan Darrow, are 
hopeful that the general mem- 
bership will recognize the qual- 
ity of the new agreement which 
is only a vote away. 
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mhe new UPS collective 
bargaining agreement 
contains an economic 
package that all employees will 
find beneficial. 

In negotiating the financial 
pact, the Teamsters negotiating 
committee took great pains to 
provide for the present and fu- 
ture financial security of UPS 
members. 

There will be a general wage 
increase of 30 cents per hour 
per year for full-time and part- 
time employees. The life of this 
agreement will see a 90 cents 
per hour increase. 

Employees will also be re- 
ceiving a bonus in each of the 
three years of the agreement. 
Full-time employees will re- 
ceive a $1,000 bonus each year, 
with the part-time bonus being 
$500. All employees having at- 
tained seniority by August 1, 
1987, will receive the first bonus 
in the first week of September. 

To receive the bonus in 1988 
and 1989, employees will have 
to have attained seniority by 
May 1 of that particular bonus 
year and must still be on the 
payroll December 1. The 1988 
and 1989 bonuses will be paid 
in the first week of December. 

This new agreement also 


Pictured left to right are: IBT Chief Economist Norman Weintraub; Dan 


Business Agents review proposal at Chicago meeting July 14. 


eliminates two-tier wage 
scales. Both the full-time and 
part-time wage scales have pro- 
gressions that allow the em- 
ployee to reach current top rate 
upon completion of the progres- 
sion. There are “new hire” 
rates, but this does not consti- 
tute a “two-tier” system. A con- 
tract that establishes a perma- 
nent second tier of employees 
who can never reach full con- 
tract rate is a two-tier agree- 
ment. In this new pact, all em- 
ployees will reach the top rate. 
A 401 (k) Tax Deferred Saving/ 


Darrow, Co-Chairman of the National Negotiating Committee; General 
Secretary-Treasurer Weldon Mathis; and Vice President Don West. 
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Pension Plan will be jointly ad- 
ministered by the Union and 
the Company. This plan will be 
available to all employees, 
whose participation is optional. 
This plan will allow employees 
to build for the future and re- 
ceive tax savings today. 


The Company contribution to 
the Health & Welfare and Pen- 
sion plans will increase by 
$8.00 per week for each of the 
three years of the Agreement. 
In addition to the regular contri- 
bution, the Company has 
agreed to “catch-up” those 
areas in the East, South and 


West whose pension plans were 
behind. 


The UPS Pension Plan has 
been improved. This plan cov- 
ering thousands of part-time 
employees will see an increase 
in the maximum benefit. It will 
also make more employees eli- 
gible for the plan by lowering 
the requirements for eligibility 
and vesting. 


A cost-of-living allowance is 
provided for, as well as in- 
creased benefits in areas such 
as funeral leave and change of 
operations. 


Overall, the economic pack- | 
age is a solid one that benefits 
all employees today, and ad- 
dresses the future. 
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Proposed UPS Economic Changes 


Life of 


Ist Year Agreement 


(8-1-87) 


2nd Year 
(8-1-88) 


3rd Year 
(8-1-89) 
LUMP SUM BONUS 


Full-Time 
Part-Time 


HEALTH & WELFARE AND PENSION 


$8.00/week 
(20 cts/hr) 


GENERAL WAGE INCREASE 


Full-Time 30 cents/hr 
Part-Time 30 cents/hr* 


$1,000 
$500 


$1,000 
$500 


$8.00/week 
(20 cts/hr) 


$8.00/week 
(20 cts/hr) 


$24.00/week 
(60 cts/hr) 


30 cents/hr 
30 cents/hr* 


90 cents/hr 
90 cents/hr* 


30 cents/hr 
30 cents/hr* 


* plus wage progression at annual anniversary dates 


All part-time employees on the payroll as of July 31, 1987, shall receive the negotiated wage 
increases. On the next anniversary of the employee's seniority date, they shall be placed at the 
appropriate level of the following wage schedule. 


Sorters and Preloaders and other classifica- All Others: 
tions receiving pay equal to Sorters and Pre- 
loaders as outlined in individual Supple- 


ments, Riders and Addenda: 


$ 9.00 per hour 

Seniority Date plus one (1) 
9.50 per hour 

Seniority Date plus two (2) 
10.00 per hour 

Seniority Date plus three (3) 

10.68 per hour 

Seniority Date plus four (4) 
11.18 per hour 


$ 8.00 per hour 

Seniority Date plus one (1) 
8.50 per hour 

Seniority Date plus two (2) 
9.00 per hour 

Seniority Date plus three (3) 

9.68 per hour 

Seniority Date plus four (4) 
10.18 per hour 


Part-time employees hired prior to July 2, 1982, shall be red circled at their current rates of pay 
and shall receive contractual wage increases on August 1, 1989. 


The New Wage Schedule for part-time employees will begin the process of eliminating any two- 
tier wage scale. Part-time employees shall continually receive increases based on seniority. 


NEW HIRE PROGRESSION: FULL-TIME 
All employees hired on or after August 1, 1987, will be on the following wage progression: 


70% of current rate 
75% of current rate 
80% of current rate 
90% of current rate 
100% of current rate 


Seniority 

Seniority Date plus 1 year 
Seniority Date plus 18 months ... 
Seniority Date plus 2 years 


Current rate is the wage rate then paid for the job classification in the applicable Supplement, 
Rider, or Addendum on or after August 1, 1987. 


All employees on the payroll on July 31, 1987 will either receive the wage progression in the 
current (1982-87) Agreement or the above wage progression schedule, whichever is higher at any 
time. 


OTHER: 


Additional Increases; Cost-of-Living Allowances; 401(k) Savings Plan—Tax Deferred Savings. 
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he Teamsters UPS Na- 
tional Negotiating Com- 
mittee, in a concentrated 

effort to improve day-to-day 
working conditions, made im- 
provements to the current con- 
tract which will be immediately 
noticeable to employees. These 
improvements are indicative of 
the attitude that the National 
Negotiating Committes adopted 
at the onset and maintained 
throughout negotiations. That 
attitude, spurred by the pro- 
posals sent in by the general 
membership was: Do whatever 
it takes to improve the everyday 
working conditions for the 
members. 

Management-Employee Rela- 
tions. (Productivity Harassment) 
“It is understood that the Com- 
pany shall not overly supervise 
or unfairly coerce employees in 
the performance of their du- 
ties.” 

Employees Cash Turn-In. “Tf 
the employer fails to verify an 
employee's cash turn-in, no de- 
duction or disciplinary action 
shall be taken until the griev- 
ance procedure has been in- 
voked and concluded. 

Leave of Absence. A driver 
who has lost his or her license 
shall be afforded the opportu- 
nity to displace a junior full- 
time or two part-time employ- 
ees provided the license sus- 
pension is not over one year. 

Serious Accidents. A driving 
accident can not be considered 
serious unless it is reportable 
under the Federal Department 
of Transportation regulations 
(damage amounting to $4,400). 

Subcontracting. In addition to 
the present language, “the Em- 
ployer may not subcontract 
work in any classification for 
the purpose of avoiding over- 
time.” 

Garnishments. A garnishment 
for child support or alimony 
shall not be considered a debt 
for purposes of discipline under 
this Article. 
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Employee returning to work 
after illness or on-the-job injury. 
New language where the em- 
ployer must pay employee 
when the employer delays the 
employee's return to work after 
illness or on-the-job injury. 

Steward’s Badge. Stewards or 
designated alternates will now 
be readily identifiable with a 
badge to be worn at all times 
while on the employer's prem- 
ises. 

Management Identification. 
Management personnel shall 
wear name tags identifying 
them as supervision at all times 
while on duty. 

Change of Operation. New 
and improved language to give 
employee the opportunity to fol- 
low their work that is trans- 
ferred to another area with full 
seniority right and moving ex- 
penses. 


Greatly Improved Working Conditions 


National Negotiating Committee 
Co-Chairman Dan Darrow. 


Air Operation. Language to 
cover the Air Operations creat- 
ing the maximum number of 
new full-time jobs, and still al- 
lowing the Company to further 
expand their Air Operation cre- 
ating better job security for all 


employees. 


New Teamsters 


With the ratification of the new contract, there will be over 
3,000 new Teamsters covered by the Agreement. United Parcel 
Service has agreed to recognize the Teamsters as the bargaining 
representative for operation clerks, a classification that up until 
now was non-union. These new Teamsters are clerks who are 
assigned to package center operations, hub center operations, 
and/or Air Hub operations whose assignment involves the 
handling and progression of merchandise after it has been 
tendered to United Parcel Service to effectuate delivery. 

These jobs cover: 


e Package Return Clerks 
@ Post Card Room Clerks 
® Rewrap Clerks 


@ Bad Address Clerks 

@ Damage Clerks 

@ Hub and Air Hub Return 
Clerks 


All classifications in the New Trailer Repair Shops and the 
Air Operation are also covered. 

The new contract also contains provisions that will protect 
the Teamsters in cases of future expansion. The Company has 
agreed that, along with existing centers, new centers, new 
trailer repair shops, new air hubs and gateway operations, 
new buildings and any other operations within jurisdiction of 
the local union would be covered by this Agreement. United 
Parcel Service further agreed to recognize the Teamsters as the 
bargaining representative for all subsequent extensions, addi- 
tions, or purchases of common carrier operations. 

These latter provisions protect the Teamsters from double- 
breasted operations. 
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Labor Wins Double-Breasting Battle In House 


eamsters in the construc- 

T tion industry enjoyed an 
important legislative vic- 

tory on June 17 when the House 
of Representatives passed H.R. 
281 which virtually bars the 
practice of double-breasting. 
The final vote was 227-197. 

H.R. 281 prevents double- 
breasting by redefining the 
term “single employer.” The bill 
provides that two or more busi- 
ness entities in the construction 
industry be treated as a single 
employer when they meet the 
following conditions: they per- 
form work within the geograph- 
ical area covered by the union 
contract; they perform the type 
of work described in the con- 
tract; and they are under, direct- 
ly or indirectly, common owner- 
ship, management or control. 

The bill also clarifies govern- 
ment policy toward pre-hire 
agreements. Such agreements 
allow a union to negotiate a 
contract with a construction 
company before any workers 
are actually hired. Though fed- 
eral labor law has sanctioned 
pre-hire agreements, employers 
have, at times, managed to 
weaken them through litigation. 

The effect of H.R. 281 is to 
specify that a pre-hire agree- 
ment can be repudiated by the 
employer only after the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) certifies that a majority 
of employees has chosen some 
other bargaining representative 
or has decided to forego union 
representation. 

The chief Congressional 
sponsor of the legislation was 
Representative William L. Clay 
(D-MO) who summed up the is- 
sue accurately when he said, 
“double-breasting, by freeing 
one party from its bargaining 
commitments, distorts the bar- 
gaining process and denies 
workers a voice in the determi- 
hation of their working condi- 
tions.” 

Several attempts at weaken- 
ing amendments to H.R. 281 
were soundly defeated. One 
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would have required the non- 
union subsidiary of a double- 
breasted company to bargain 
with a union only if the NLRB 
certifies that the non-union em- 
ployees want to be covered. 
The amendment failed by a 
vote of 177 to 249. 

Another would have rede- 
fined “single employer” to re- 
quire common management, 
central control of labor rela- 
tions, interrelated operations 
and common ownership, rather 
than any one of those elements 
as required by H.R. 281. It was 
defeated by a vote of 179 to 247. 

Still another amendment was 
offered to consider two entities 
to be a single employer only 
when employees were trans- 
ferred between the two compa- 
nies, when they were in direct 
competition, or when the work 
of one deprived the other of 
similar work. It failed to win 
passage by 159 to 265. 

There were also two viciously 
anti-labor amendments offered 
to the double-breasting legisla- 


tion. One, by Representative 
Richard Armey (R-TX) would 
have allowed a company to ig- 
nore its duty to bargain collec- 
tively if the labor organization 
involved had directly engaged 
in or encouraged violence. It 
was rejected 162 to 262. 

Another amendment was of- 
fered by Representative Cass 
Ballenger (R-NC) to allow a 
company to ignore its collective 
bargaining duty if the labor or- 
ganization involved had an offi- 
cer or former officer who had 
been convicted of racketeering 
or bribery was also soundly de- 
feated by a vote of 158 to 266. 

The IBT’s Legislative Depart- 
ment is greatly encouraged by 
the House action, and particu- 
larly pleased by the vote totals 
on the anti-labor amendments. 
We will now carry the fight 
against double-breasting to the 
United States Senate where a 
subcommittee of the Labor and 
Human Resources Committee is 
soon scheduled to mark up a 
similar bill (S492). 


TLA Continues to Service Members 


Twenty local union representatives attended the most recent Team- 
ster Leadership Academy at International headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D.C., the week of June 8, 1987. Pictured with members of the IBT 
Education Department are John Hill, Business Agent, Local 78, Oak- 
land, CA; Robert Cummins, President, and Kenneth W. Wood, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Local 79, Tampa, FL; and Terry Hart, Business Agent, 
Paul Cruz, Dispatcher, and John Roach, Business Agent, Local 85, 
San Francisco, CA. Also Gerald Journey, Vice President, Clarence 
Harrison, Trustee, and James Patterson, Recording Secretary, Local 
101, Hopewell, VA; Michael Ruscigno and Brady Winstead, Trustees, 
Local 138, Long Island City, NY; Jim Angell and Bill Buccellato, 
Business Agents, Local 315, Martinez, CA; and O.V. Riccio, Records 
Manager, Local 396, Los Angeles, CA. Also pictured are: John A. 
Stewart, Recording Secretary, Local 419, Mississauga, Ontario, Can- 
ada; Robert L. Harris and Richard Acenes, Business Agents, Local 
542, San Diego, CA; Al Vallee and Arthur Byers, Business Agents, 
Local 560, Union City, NJ; and William Woldman, Jr., Business Ak- 
gent, Local 731, Chicago, IL. 
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Sansone Honored at Testimonial Dinner 


Labor Israel (Histadrut) 

and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters paid 
tribute to Robert C. Sansone, 
President of Local 682, St. 
Louis, Mo, and Joint Council 13, 
St. Louis, MO, on Thursday, 
June 11, 1987, at a Testimonial 
Dinner. This special dinner was 
held at the Park Terrace Airport 
Hilton Hotel, St. Louis Interna- 
tional Airport. 

Sansone, the “St. Louis Team- 
ster Man of the Year,” was hon- 
ored by Guest Speaker General 
President Jackie Presser for his 
outstanding support and contri- 
butions to the union over the 
past few decades. Jackie stated, 
“Bob Sansone is a man of dedi- 
cation, integrity, and strength. 
Luckily for us, he has put those 
qualities to work on behalf of 
Teamsters for more than 25 
years.” 

Presser added, “Teamster 
support for the Histadrut Senior 
Citizens Home in Israel is a 
source of pride and joy for all of 
us here tonight too, and no one 
has a deeper commitment to 
that project than the man we 
are honoring tonight, Bob San- 
sone.” 

While attending Colorado 
State College, Sansone began 
his long association with the 
Teamsters at Local 682. Upon 


TT. National Committee for 


Dinner Chairman Tom Dunne, 
Chairman and CEO of Fred Weber, 
Inc. 
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Eleizar Rafaeli, Executive Vice 
President, National Commitee for 
Labor Israel, presents award to 
Sansone. 


graduation, he served in the 
U.S. Army for two years and af- 
ter an honorable discharge, re- 
joined Local 682. 

His leadership career at Local 
682 began in 1963 as he succes- 
sively served as Trustee, Re- 
cording Secretary, and Vice 
President. In 1976, Sansone was 
elected President of Local 682 
and began negotiating what 
many feel are some of the best 
contracts that local has ever 
seen. 

In addition to his local duties, 
Sansone serves as an IBT Rep- 
resentative, President of the 
Missouri-Kansas Conference of 
Teamsters, and Trustee of the 
Central States Pension Fund. 

Along with his many union 
responsibilities, Sansone is 


Congressman William Clay (D-MO) expressed his support at the dinner. 


also very active in his commu- 
nity. Counted among the chari- 
ties which he has donated both 
time and effort to are Disnias 
House, the St. Louis Backstop- 
pers, the State of Israel Bonds, 
and the St. Louis Regional 
Commerce Growth Association. 

The Testimonial Dinner pro- 
ceeds will benefit the Histadrut 
Teamster Senior Citizens Home 
which is under construction in 
Haifa, Israel, in Galilee. The 
new high-rise building will 
have 15 floors and 281 rooms, 
adding to the existing building 
of 164 rooms. The new building 
will include a cultural hall, din- 
ing rooms, kitchen, infirmary, 
and shelters for the care of the 
mothers anu fathers of Israelis 
and Arab-Iraelis alike. 

The dinner was chaired by 
Thomas P. Dunne, with honor- 
ary chairpersons including: 
Jackie Presser, IBT General 
President; Weldon L. Mathis, 
IBT General Secretary-Treas- 
urer; Sen. John C. Danforth (D- 
MO); Congressmen William 
Clay (D-MO) and Richard A. 
Gephardt (D-MO); Lt. Gov. Har- 
riett Woods (D-MO); Mayor Vin- 
cent Schoemehl; and County 
Executive Gene McNary. 

The dinner’s co-chairmen in- 
cluded: John P. Ferrara, Joseph 
A. Fresta, Jack Martorelli; Wil- 
liam Stodghill, and J. Kim 

(Continued on next page) 


From left are Abboud, Mrs. Sansone, Sansone, General President Presser, 


Clay, and Dunne. 
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Robert Sansone (center), and his 
wife, Terri, with Jackie Presser. 


Matt Abboud, Joint Council 13 
DRIVE Chairman, coordinated the 
event. 


Tucci. The coordinator of the 
event was Matt Abboud. 

“As you can see, Bob is a 
classic case of rising up 
through union ranks to achieve 
a position of authority and re- 
spect among fellow Teamsters 
and his community,” concluded 
Presser in his moving speech. 

Jackie continued his com- 
ments, adding, “He also recog- 
nizes the common bond be- 
tween Histadrut and the 
American Labor Movement. The 
main ingredient of that bond is 
the principle that a free labor 
movement is man’s greatest 
tool for achieving individual 
fulfillment and control over 
one’s destiny. In the strife-torn 
Middle East, Histadrut is not 
only a symbol, but a working 
Organization, stalwart in the 
Cause of human rights. And, 
that organization has no greater 
friend and ally than Bob San- 
sone.” 
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. § that these are hard 
="! times for labor in 
this country. But, these 
days, as the trade imbal- 
ance worsens, some com- 
panies are experiencing 
very rough times as well. 
Most of the problem can be 
attributed to U.S. laws that 
allow foreign countries to 
dump their products in this 
country while other coun- 
tries restrict U.S. products 
from their markets. 

Tarkett, a large manu- 
facturer of vinyl sheet and 
floor tile in the United 
States, has experienced a 
sharp decline in sales in 
both the U.S. and Canada. 
The loss of business has 
resulted in the loss of more 
than 200 Teamster jobs. 

The drop in sales can be 
blamed on the tariffs in 
foreign countries. In Japan, 
the Republic of China, Ko- 
rea and European coun- 
tries, the story is the same. 
High import tariffs are im- 
posed to keep our products 
out of their country, while 
they are dumping their 
products in the United 
States and Canada. 

The IBT Governmental 
Affairs Department, work- 
ing with Eastern Confer- 
ence of Teamsters’ Repre- 
sentative, Tom Brown, and 


Pictured left to right are: Ingvar Backhamre, President, Tarkett; Gen- 


Teamster Local 445's Presi- 
dent, Elmore Schueler, 
brought Tarkett's problem 
to the appropriate officials 
in the federal government. 
Meetings were arranged 
with the U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative's office and with 
individuals from the U.S. 
Department of Labor to 
discuss the inequities in 
the trade laws. 

The U.S trade ambassa- 
dor to Canada was also 
contacted in the hopes of 
adding floor coverings to 
the topics discussed in the 
ongoing, bilateral trade 
talks between the U.S. and 
Canada. 

While the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters 
represents both Canadian 
and American workers, it 
is the objective of the IBT 
to encourage both nations 
to pursue fair trade prac- 
tices with each other and 
with other nations. This 
objective serves both Ca- 
nadian and U.S. workers, 
especially by helping win 
protective legislation for 
these two nations’ workers. 

Once again, Teamsters 
show that they are willing 
to work with and for com- 
panies where our input 
and assistance can help 
save Teamster jobs. 


eral President Jackie Presser; Tom Brown, Representative of the East- 
ern Conference of Teamsters; and Elmore Schueler, Secretary-Treas- 


urer, Local 445, Yonkers, NY. 
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Teamsters National Black Caucus 


Meets in Detroit 


n June 5, 1987, the Team- 
Oo sters National Black Cau- 

cus convened its 12th An- 
nual Conference in Detroit, MI, 
with approximately 200 dele- 
gates and guests in attendance. 
Both the Central Conference of 
Teamsters and Michigan Team- 
sters Joint Council 43 hosted the 
productive session. Joint Coun- 
cil 43 President Lawrence Bren- 
nan welcomed those in attend- 
ance and set the stage for an 
interesting two-day conference. 
The delegates’ ambitious 
agenda covered a vast number 
of topics, ranging from political 
action, to women’s rights in the 
workplace, to the legal aspects 
of drug testing. 

Caucus Chairman Edward 
“Doc” James, Vice President of 
Local 142, Gary, IN, and Co- 
Chairman Eddie Kornegay, Jr., 
President of Local 922, Wash- 
ington, DC, introduced a host of 
Teamster officials and other re- 
gionally and nationally promi- 
nent Americans. 

Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser was the featured 
speaker, bringing the delegates 
up to date on milestones the 
IBT has set in ensuring that, in 
the area of equal opportunity, 
the Teamsters Union remains 
the benchmark for other labor 
organizations, as well as for the 


Ed Kornegay, President, Local 922, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Congressman William Clay (D-MO) addressed the Teamster Black Caucus. 


government and the private 
sector. Presser praised the 
Black Caucus as an “important 
ally in representing all Team- 
ster members in today’s hostile, 
anti-labor climate.” 

Other Teamster officials who 
attended this proud annual con- 
ference included: General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Weldon L. 
Mathis, who delivered an in- 
sightful and persuasive call for 
increased political action; Inter- 
national Vice President Robert 
Holmes, Director of the Central 
Conference of Teamsters; Inter- 
national Vice Presidents Ed- 
ward Lawson, Donald Peters, 
and Jack Cox; International 
Trustee R.V. Durham; and Inter- 
national Vice President John 
Cleveland, who is also Chair- 
man Emeritus of the Teamsters 
Black Caucus. Both Vice Presi- 
dents Holmes and Cleveland 
are charter members of the 
Black Caucus. 

Mayors of several of Michi- 
gan's largest and most impor- 
tant cities attended the impor- 
tant conference. They included 
Coleman A. Young of Detroit, 
Walter Moore of Pontiac, Robert 
Blackwell of Highland Park, 


eee: 


and James Sharp of Flint. 
Thomas McDermott, Mayor of 
Hammond, IN, also attended. 

Because of the importance of 
the meeting and the gravity of 
the issues discussed, it was for- 
tunate that those attending had 
the opportunity to consider the 
insights and opinions of a wide 
variety of speakers from across 
the United States. These in- 
cluded Congressman William 
Clay (D-MO), a staunch ally of 
working Americans; Congress- 
man Mike Espy (D-MS), the key- 
note speaker; and Thomas 
Turner, President of the Metro- 
politan Detroit AFL-CIO. These 
speakers commended the Team- 
sters Black Caucus for its suc- 
cessful advocacy of Black Amer- 
icans’ concerns in the 
Teamsters movement. Con- 
gressman Clay applauded the 
Black Caucus for its “success in 
championing equal opportunity 
not only for Teamster members 
but also for all working Ameri- 
cans.” 

There were other informative 
speakers such as Louis D. Rich- 
ard, IBT General Organizer, 
who detailed advanced organiz- 
ing techniques especially con- 
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International Vice President Edward 
M. Lawson. 


Joint Council 43 President Lawrence 
Brennan welcomed the delegates. 


IBT General President Jackie 
Presser was keynote speaker at the 
Detroit meeting. 


cerning Black-owned busi- 
nesses; and Wallace Clements, 
IBT DRIVE Director, who 
chaired workshops on political 
action and the importance of 
DRIVE. Additionally, IBT attor- 
ney James McCall spoke on le- 
gal developments affecting the 
Teamsters Union. Various panel 
discussions also enlivened the 
proceedings. 
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From left: Vice President Cleveland, General Secretary-Treasurer Mathis, 
“Doc” James, Ed Kornegay, Congressman Espy, Congressman Clay, and 


Bobby Sansone. 


Perhaps the highlight of the 
meeting came when General 
President Presser reminded the 
delegates of the General Execu- 
tive Board's mandate—"Don't go 
back, go forward,” and he 
added,”. . . that's what the 
Teamsters Union plans to do, 
utilizing every resource we 
have.” 


And from the spirit of the del- 
egates as well as of the guests 
at this 12th Annual Meeting, 
that is exactly what the Team- 
sters Black Caucus has had in 
mind, too. Those who attended 
felt great expectations that 
even further progress was in 
store for this vital segment of 
the Teamsters’ membership. 


Coalition of Black Trade Unionists 
Honors Houston Teamster Leader 


he Houston Chapter 
T of the Coalition of 

Black Trade Unionists 
(CBTU) recently held a 
champagne reception hon- 
oring Richard Hammond, 
President and _ Business 
Manager, Local 988, Hous- 
ton, TX, as “Labor Man of 
the Year.” 


Hammond was_ recog- 
nized for his outstanding 
work in the labor move- 
ment, as well as for his tire- 
less efforts at the local, state 
and national levels on be- 
half of the poor and ethnic 
groups. 


Houston CBTU officers in- 
clude Phillip H. Nezart, Frank 
Bonham, Joe Marks, Ervin 
Thompson, John Dagle, 
Wilma Oliver, Arlene Alix, 


Jesse Brown, Emmit Arm- 
strong, Alfred Marrow and 
Cleothis Turner. 


Pictured left to right are: Phil- 
lip H. Nezart, President, Hous- 
ton Chapter of the Coalition of 
Black Trade Unionists and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Local 
988, Houston, TX; Houston City 
Councilman Anthony Hall; 
and Honoree Richard Ham- 
mond, President and Business 
Agent, Local 988. 
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for Teamster members to 

honor the 200th anniver- 
sary of the U.S. Constitution or 
to be good Americans, than by 
playing a greater role in the de- 
cision-making processes in lo- 
cal governments, state houses, 
and on Capitol Hill in Washing- 
ton, D.C. And the best way to 
play this Constitutional role 
with the greatest possible im- 
pact is to have an active politi- 
cal action committee. 

Teamster members can take 
great pride that their own polit- 
ical committee, DRIVE, has 
grown since 1983 to become the 
most active political action 
committee of all organized la- 
bor in the United States. Team- 
ster locals from the East Coast 
to the West Coast, without ex- 
ception, have benefited from 
DRIVE, and their officers are 
recognizing the importance of 
having their members partici- 
pate in DRIVE. The year 1987 
has been a banner year so far, 
for locals and their DRIVE cam- 
pdigns. 

A recent status report out of 
Baltimore, MD, indicates that 
the Baltimore area’s Teamster 
members are foursquare behind 
the DRIVE program. The Presi- 
dent of Local 557 in Baltimore, 
Clifton McDonald, reported that 
“since January, 1987, over 1,000 
members have signed up, .. . 
and for the first time since they 
became Teamsters.” McDonald 
commented that the members of 
Local 557 “are perceiving DRIVE 
to be the most effective means 
for having influence in the local 
government, and in Annapolis, 
the state capital, aside from in 
Washington, D.C.” 

These sentiments are found 
all across the nation. From Lo- 
cal 313 in Tacoma, Washington, 
where several hundred mem- 
bers have signed up for DRIVE 
in the past two months, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer J. Michael Cser- 
epes stated, “I feel it’s very im- 
portant for all of us to get 
signed up. There’s no doubt 


sees hardly a better way 
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Vice President Robert Holmes (left), presents DRIVE checks to Senator 


DRIVE: The Nation's Leading Labor PAC 
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Riegle (D-MI) for his ‘88 reelection campaign. 


about it, and we're going to put 
forth a concerted effort and 
press for more members to sign 
up. 

Hundreds of miles south of 
Tacoma, Ron Wells, Secretary- 
Treasurer of Local 85 in San 
Francisco, reported that in his 
local, more than 400 members 
had signed up for DRIVE in only 
three to four weeks. Wells said 
that his “members have been 
very supportive,” but that he 
would like to see “weekly 
checkoffs written into more con- 
tracts.” 

Just a few miles northeast of 
San Francisco, at Local 490, 
Vallejo, CA, Casey Sawyer, 
Secretary-Treasurer, let the 
DRIVE Department know about 
signing up over 250 members in 
only two months. Sawyer feels 
that, “political action on the 
part of the members is vitally 


CA, recently signed up for DRIVE. 


Airborne Air Freight employees and members of Local 85, San Francisco, 


important. If they don't have 
somebody in political office to 
represent their interests, they 
could come in ‘last place.’ ” 

Other good news from Cali- 
fornia has come from George 
Sveum, Secretary-Treasurer of 
Local 315 in Martinez. With over 
400 members who are new par- 
ticipants in DRIVE in the past 
two months, brother Sveum in- 
sists that, “it's very important 
for this local, and for all 
unions, to be involved in their 
own political action committees 

. it's important to the future 
of Teamsters. Since General 
President Presser has been in 
office, he’s done a great job, es- 
pecially in the DRIVE program, 
by getting a lot of the locals on 
the DRIVE bandwagon.” 

To understand the impact 
DRIVE enables members to 
have in decision making, you 
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need only to take a look at the 
voting records and attitudes of 
some of the politicians who 
have received the Teamsters’ 
support. A recent case in point 
is U.S. Senator Don Riegle (D- 
MI), whose stance on deregula- 
tion has changed markedly over 
the past seven years. Senator 
Riegle has called for a 
Congressional inquiry into the 

_ “growing national disaster 

( known as ‘trucking deregula- 

| tion.’ ” Riegle commented to a 
meeting at Teamsters Local 337 
in Detroit; “I voted for ‘de-reg’ 
in 1980, but I've noted its effects 


since then, particularly with re- —— ae : , 
gard to the loss of jobs for Local 317, Syracuse, NY, members signed onto DRIVE during a recent 
working people in this state. I general meeting. 


think de-reg has gone too far in 
the trucking and airline indus- 
tries, and we must re-evaluate 
our position.” Teamsters Vice 
President Robert Holmes, Direc- 
tor of the Central Conference of 
Teamsters and President of Lo- 
cal 337, let Michigan Teamsters’ 
| sentiments toward DRIVE be 
known by presenting Senator 
Riegle with the legal maximum 
contribution for his upcoming 
1988 reelection campaign. 

It is hoped that Teamsters ev- 
erywhere will recognize the 
countless merits of their politi- 

. cal action committee and follow 
| the lead of the pacesetting 


Michigan Teamsters and of the 7. g 
| Teamsters from Baltimore, Ta- Local 557, Baltimore, MD, members employed by Pilot Freight, join the 
' coma, San Francisco, Vallejo, DRIVE: teen. 


and Martinez. 


nee 


American Canyon Landfill employees who are mem- Nu-Car Auto Haulers turn in DRIVE cards to Local 557 
bers of Local 490, Vallejo, CA, join DRIVE. President Clifton McDonald (fourth from right). 
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Business Agent for Local 986, 
Los Angeles, CA, recently spon- 
sored a comprehensive three- 
day workshop for business 
agents and stewards. Once 
again, Local 986 packed the 
house for their annual labor ed- 
ucation seminar. 

The program began with an 
in-depth look at the Immigra- 
tion Law and its implications 
for Teamster representatives. 
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and Ray Frankowski. 


Bruce “Cliff” Clifford, a mem- 
ber of Local 396, Los Angeles, 
CA, was named United Parcel 
Service's all-time safe driving 
champion. Clifford was toasted 
at a special luncheon May 1, 
1987, to celebrate his outstand- 
ing record of 40 years without 
an accident. He has logged ap- 
proximately 2.8 million safe 
miles. Congratulations Cliff! 
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International Vice President Michael Riley (second from 
left) sponsored a three-day workshop for business 
agents and stewards at Local 986, Los Angeles, CA. 
Pictured with him from left to right are: John Harren, 
(Riley), Cindy Impala, Mary Lazarsky, Paul Locigno, 


Paul Locigno, IBT Governmen- 
tal Affairs Director, and the as- 
sistant commissioner of the Im- 
migration & Naturalization 
Service (INS) in Los Angeles 
spoke on this topic. 

Concurrent sessions on griev- 
ance handling and case prepa- 
ration were conducted, with 
Vice President Riley addressing 
each session with updates on 
the ongoing Buy American cam- 
paign and the importance of 
continued involvement and sup- 
port. Program participants were 


Education Department Offers Programs 


he Education Depart- 

ment calendar for 1987 

is almost full, with 
plans for 1988 already in the 
works. Among other pro- 
grams, the Department will 
be offering: Joint Labor- 
Management Training pro- 
grams in the carhaul and 
freight industries; the 
Teamsters’ Leadership 
Academy, in its second year 
of successful operation; spe- 
cialized programs for Joint 
Councils, Trade Divisions 
and Universities; and other 
member, steward and staff 
training programs. 


For those affiliates inter- 
ested in specialized pro- 
gram offerings in the areas 
of: 


Ray Frankowski (third from left), President, Local 986, 
Los Angeles, CA, awards stewards with certificates of 
achievement. 


also addressed by Local 986 
President Ray Frankowski and 
Coordinator John Harren. 

The interest and participation 
of Local 986 stewards was tre- 
mendous and many ideas 
flowed through the course of 
the two-day session. All partici- 
pants received certificates for 
all their hard work and partici- 
pation in the program. Local 
986 is committed to providing 
its representatives with up-to- 
date information vital in today’s 
labor relations environment. 


Joint Labor-Manage- 
ment Training 
Corporate Strategies 
Union Busting/Decerti- 
fication 

Industrial Psychology/ 
Workplace Testing 

@ Women’s Issues 
e@ Diversification 
Workplace 


Please contact Arthur F. 
Kane, Director of Education, 
for more information about 
these sessions. Local affili- 
ates are asked to guarantee 
a minimum attendance of 
50-75 participants. Those not 
able to do so are encour- | 
aged to co-sponsor their pro- 
grams with other local affil- | 
iates or on a joint council/ 
area basis. 
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NOW MORE THAN EVER-SUPPORT 
THE TEAMSTERS POLITICAL ACTION AR 


D.R.LVE. 


Now is the time to support the friends of labor who speak out 
for working men and women everywhere. Show your support by | d 
increasing your contributions to the Teamsters’ D.R.I.V.E. i 
(Democrat, Republican, Independent Voter Education). ; 

Through your contributions, the Teamsters can continue to 
have that much needed voice on Capitol Hill. 

You can make a better tomorrow for yourself and your family by 
contributing today. Take the time to invest in your future by sup- 
porting the friends of Labor. Return your D.R.I.V.E. coupon today. 
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Classification Local Union # Date 


| subscribe, freely and voluntarily, the sum indicated below each week to DRIVE with the understanding that this 
voluntary contribution may be used by DRIVE for political purposes, including contributions to support candidates for local, 
state and federal offices. | understand my right to refuse to contribute without reprisal and that the amounts below serve 
merely as suggestions. | am free to subscribe more, less, or nothing, without benefit or disadvantage. 

| further hereby authorize and request my employer to deduct from my earnings the sum indicated below each week to 
be remitted to National DRIVE. 

| reserve the right in accordance with the applicable state or federal laws to revoke this voluntary authorization at any 
time by giving written notice of such revocation to National Drive in accordance with such laws or otherwise. 

Suggested voluntary contribution: 


——— 
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[A copy of the DRIVE report is filed with the Federal Election Commission and is available for purchase from the Federal 
Election Commission, Washington, D.C. 20463]. 


NameofCompany—PleasePrint ..#. Signature 
F 
Name—Please Print Address \ 
Social Security Number City State Zip 
Dist. No. 
Please mail to: IBT, 25 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001, att: DRIVE Dept. 


to American labor, the Interna- 

tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
has lost none of the idealism and 
commitment that attended its birth 
in 1903. Proud but never complaisant, 
this union has always built on its 
heritage of success—refusing to merely 
live off it. 

The founders of this union knew 
that their’s was a long twilight strug- 
gle, that every victory of labor over 
capital was a precarious one, and that 
eternal vigilance would be the price 
of a free trade union movement. For- 
tunately for organized labor in the 
siege-like atmosphere of the 80’s, that 
knowledge and that spirit have been 
passed down through the years and 
remain instilled in today’s Teamster 
members. 

Recent years have not been easy 
ones for the American labor move- 
ment, and we in the IBT have had our 
own share of ups and downs. Labor 
rights have been under systematic 
assault by the actions of employers 
and the policies of government. Amer- 
ican employers are exporting jobs 
overseas at an alarming rate in order 
to avoid dealing with unions. And to 
add insult to injury they’re now im- 
porting cheap illegal foreign labor to 
take over jobs here at home. They 
spend enormous sums of money on 
so-called management consultants to 
bust unions and defeat organizing 
attempts. They continue to commis- 
sion and implement labor-displacing 
technology. They fire one out of every 
10 workers who vote to join a union. 

Their anti-union actions are being 
aided and abetted by government pol- 
icies that have deregulated significant 
portions of U.S. industry, including 
trucking and airlines, and that have 
severely handicapped our ability to 
bargain fairly and collectively. 

Transportation employees are con- 
tinually asked to bail out troubled 
carriers, yet airline and trucking ex- 
ecutives fritter away the cost savings 
in irresponsible fare wars. Cash rich 
transportation firms are gobbling up 
more and more market share and 
squeezing significant competition out 
of the business by practicing predatory 
pricing. More workers lose their jobs. 


N: in its eighth decade of service 


Meanwhile it seems that hardly a 
day goes by that we do not hear about 
another “near miss” in the skies or 
another nonunion trucking firm hav- 
ing their rig pulled from the road 
because the company is cutting costs 
by delaying repairs. Deregulation im- 
perils public safety. 


Jackie Presser 


The names and faces may have 
changed but the essential issue re- 
mains the same—which shall go first: 
people or profits? dignity or greed? 
justice or expediency? Teamsters know 
where we stand and we haven't re- 
treated one inch. Every effort has been 
expended to renew, revitalize and reas- 
sert ourselves as North America’s 
greatest and largest labor union. We 
know the struggle is never over and 
we're doing what needs to be done, 
not just to survive, but to grow and 
prosper and extend the protection of 
union security to all who need it. 

As Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, 
“in this great world, it is not where 
we stand that counts, but the direction 
in which we are moving.” I think that 
the IBT is moving in the right direc- 
tion. I believe that over the last five 
years we have developed a momentum 
of growth, strength and success that 
can carry us into the next century. 

We have faced reality squarely in 
the eye and have recognized our re- 
sponsibilities to each other. The par- 
ticular greatness of our union is in its 
capacity for renewal—a capacity that 
is built upon the energy, good sense 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


and generosity of its membership. The 
coming years will put us to the test, 
but I couldn’t be more confident of 
the final outcome. Teamsters don’t 
retreat. Teamsters don’t quit. And 
Teamsters don’t shirk responsibility. 

Organizing new members, negoti- 
ating excellent contracts, caring for 
retirees, preparing for tomorrow’s 
challenges—these are the qualities 
that have put the Teamsters Union at 
the top of the labor movement and 
the ones that will keep us there. 

America is the home of the greatest 
work force in the world. We are a 
nation of people who are ingenious, 
idealistic and industrious. It is these 
qualities that make America great and 
led us to a standard of living une- 
qualled in history. 

Teamsters are proud that we are 
part of the greatest free labor move- 
ment in the world and represent al- 
most every aspect of labor. Our hopes 
and aspirations are for a better econ- 
omy and better conditions for all men 
and women who want to work, and 
towards this end Teamsters are pledged 
to assist in any way we can. 

And with that goal in mind, let all 
of us this Labor Day honor those 
working men and women who strive 
every day in every way to keep America 
great. 

My Labor Day message is simply 
this—that today it is urgent that all 
labor organizations, not just the 
Teamsters Union, have a revival of 
faith in labor solidarity. These are 
times that threaten the very existence 
of organized labor, and labor must 
stand firm, united in its commitment 
to defend the nation’s workers and to 
preserve and improve their standard 
of living. 

On this Labor Day 1987, we must 
resolve to continue our tradition and 
to meet all of our challenges head- 
on. 


Fraternally, 
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Ligurotis installed as Sixteenth Vice President 


Teamster Leaders Hold Special Session 


Leadership updated on takeover rumors 
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Over 700 delegates, guests meet in San Diego 


UPS Employees Contract Ratified 


New three-year agreement goes into effect 
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Freight industry leaders from Central and Eastern 
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Second Annual Labor Institute Held 


Teachers and Teamsters meet at University of 


Wisconsin 


Teamster Manor Dedicated in Wisconsin 


IBT’s ninth housing project completed. 
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IBT’s PAC more important than ever 
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Coors Colorado Campaign Off to a Good Start 
Employees enthusiastically join Teamster 
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tional Vice President and an im- 
promptu press conference offer- 
ing the union’s assistance in quelling 
the rash of California highway snip- 
ings highlighted the third quarterly 
meeting of the Teamster General Ex- 
ecutive Board July 28-31 in San Diego, 
California. 
Officially installed at the summer 
session as the union’s 16th Vice Pres- 
ident was Daniel Ligurotis of Local 


Ti installation of a new Interna- 
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Teamsters Condemn Highway Snipings: 


GEB Holds Quarterly 


General President Presser (right) swears in Daniel Ligurotis as the Sixteenth Inter- 
national Vice President as Dan’s wife, Betty, looks on. 


705, Chicago, Illinois. Appointed by 
General President Jackie Presser, Lig- 
urotis fills the position left vacant by 
the death of Vice President Louis Peick 
in November, 1986. 

During the San Diego meeting, the 
Board announced in a press statement 
that Teamster drivers in California 
would begin assisting state police in 
efforts to stop the outbreaks of vio- 
lence on that state’s highways. 

“Like all Americans,” General Pres- 
ident Jackie Presser said in announc- 
ing the Board’s action, “Teamsters 
have been alarmed by the series of 
senseless murders and assaults that 
have occurred on California highways. 
In response we are requesting that 
Teamster truck drivers on the road 
immediately report to the proper au- 
thorities any signs of overtly suspi- 
cious behavior by motor vehicle op- 
erators. We have notified the Los 
Angeles Police Department, the Sher- 
iffs Department and the California 
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Highway Patrol of our intent to assist 
them in the matter.” 

Jackie explained that Teamster driv- 
ers of tractor-trailers have a unique 
advantage in highway surveillance be- 
cause the height of the cabs allows 
them to notice whether there are 
weapons inside a vehicle traveling the 
highway. 

“Our people can spot what a patrol 
car might miss and, of course, CB 
radios will aid in the effort to com- 
municate with other truck drivers on 
lookout. If anything like a weapon is 
spotted, you can be sure it will be 
immediately reported to the police,” 
Jackie said. 

Also topping the Board’s busy 
schedule was lengthy discussion of 
the rumored filing by the Department 
of Justice of a RICO (Racketeer Influ- 
enced Corrupt Organizations Act) suit 
which would place the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters in trust- 
eeship. 


In the General President’s report to 
the Board, Jackie detailed for GEB 
members the course of action the IBT 
was preparing to take should such a 
suit, in fact, be filed. He reviewed the 
steps which the International’s Legal, 
Legislative, Communications, and 
Governmental Affairs Departments 
were taking at his direction to defend 
against such a proposed takeover of a 
free trade union. 

Jackie emphasized that all of the 
IBT’s legal resources, all of its alli- 
ances in the labor movement and on 
Capitol Hill, and all of its communi- 
cations expertise would be utilized to 
the fullest to ignite public protest over 
the rumored takeover attempt. 

“We must meet this battle head 
on,” Jackie told members of the Board. 
“Right now there is no higher priority 
for this International Union. Our very 
survival as a free and democratic trade 
union is at stake. 

“Make no mistake about it,” he 
emphasized. “The impetus for this 
case comes from union-busters within 
this administration who believe there 
is no place for organized labor in this 
country ... No appointed or self- 
anointed bureaucrat within the De- 
partment of Justice or the Department 
of Labor has the right to substitute 
his judgment on how this union should 
be run for the judgment of our mem- 
bers who freely and democratically 
expressed their will at our Interna- 
tional Convention last year. 

“T can’t think of a single more 
fundamental value of this nation’s 
Constitution than free elections at all 
levels,” Jackie continued, “and yet this 
proposed suit would seek to destroy 
the foundation of electoral democracy 
on which this nation is built . . . It is 
a perversion of every constitutional 
principle of due process and equal 
protection under the law, and far in 
excess of any statutory authority 
granted by Congress. 

“So it is incumbent upon all of us,” 
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General Counsel Climaco (left), General President Presser (center), and General 
Secretary-Treasurer Mathis prior to the start of the first session of the Board meeting. 


Jackie urged his colleagues on the 
Board, “to make sure that our mem- 
bership understands exactly what is 
at stake. Right now the battleground 
is among public and Congressional 


Pictured left to right are: International 
Trustees Mitch Ledet and Ben Leal, and 
Vice Presidents Maurice Schurr and Har- 
old Friedman. 
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opinion,” he stressed, “and our mem- 
bers should be urged to flood the 
offices of their elected representatives 
with letters, telegrams, and phone 
calls of protest.” 


Vice Presidents Arnie Weinmeister (left), 
and Mike Riley review material during the 
Board meeting. 


New Vice President Installed 


Local San Diego T.V. stations covered the 
Teamster press announcement. 


In conjunction with this all impor- 
tant issue, a special meeting of Team- 
ster Joint Council, Trade Division and 
Conference leaders, was held August 
3 in San Diego immediately following 
the Board meeting. Joined by con- 
cerned delegates and guests attending 
the National Warehouse Division 
meeting at the same hotel the same 
day, the Teamster leaders received a 
detailed update on the status of the 
proposed civil suit and the growing 
groundswell movement among rank- 
and-file members to protest against 
it. (See separate story, page 6). 


In other action, the Board: 

@ received a detailed report on the 
new tentative three-year UPS contract 
which includes impressive wage and 
benefit increases, as well as improved 
job security protection, for UPS mem- 
bers. (A separate story in this issue 
reports on the results of the mail 
referendum on the contract.) 

@ was updated on the launching of 
a joint job appreciation program be- 
tween the Teamsters National Freight 
Industry Negotiating Committee and 
the Motor Carrier Labor Advisory 
Council, set for mid-August in Chi- 
cago. Fashioned after the already suc- 
cessful joint program between TNFINC 
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Vice President Riley (left) and Trustee 
Leal. 
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Secretary-Treasurer Mathis. 


and Trucking Management Inc., this 
expansion furthers the dictates of Ar- 
ticle 20, Section 2 of the National 
Master Freight Agreement. MCLAC is 
the other major collective bargaining 
group in the freight industry, repre- 
senting 52 unionized, primarily re- 
gional, motor carriers. 


@ learned that 1987 has, thus far, 
been a banner year for DRIVE—Dem- 
ocrat, Republican, Independent Voter 
Education—the IBT’s political action 
committee. Stressing the unparalleled 
importance of DRIVE at this critical 
time for the union, Jackie advised 
GEB members that DRIVE was not 
only the number one labor PAC, but 
was in the top 10 of all PACs in the 
country and still growing. 


® was advised that the union was 
successful in having an amendment 
added to the Defense Authorization 
Bill which prohibits the government 
from buying foreign-made vehicles. 
The action followed complaints by 
carhaul members of Local 579, Janes- 
ville, WI, who alerted the IBT that 
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Vice President Peters (left) wit 


Vice President Holmes (left) and General Vice President Cox. 
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Jackie. 
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they were delivering foreign-made 
pickup trucks to a U.S. Defense in- 
stallation. The IBT’s Governmental 
Affairs and Legislative Departments, 
who demanded an explanation from 
government officials and arranged a 
hearing with the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Procurement and Acquisition, are now 
working to have a similar measure 
passed in the Senate. 

® received an update on key legis- 
lative developments affecting Team- 
ster members, retirees, and their fam- 
ilies. GEB members were given a 
report on two large authorization bills, 
including H.R. 1, The Water Quality 
Act of 1987, which provides $18 billion 
in federal funding through 1994 for, 
the construction of sewage treatment 
plants and other pollution control 
programs. Though vetoed by the Pres- 
ident in January, wide bipartisan sup- 
port in both the House and Senate 
overrode the veto action by wide mar- 
gins. Passage of the authorization pro- 
vides thousands of jobs for many 
Teamsters members. 


Vice Presidents Cozza (left) and Trerotola. 


Jack Yager, Dan Darrow, and Vice President Vice Presidents Cleveland (seated) 
McCarthy. 


and Schurr. 


® was given an extensive report on 
the initial meeting of the Teamster 
Blue Ribbon Advisory Panel on Drug 
Abuse. The panel’s consensus, Board 
members were told, was that educa- 
tion about drug abuse should be the 
top priority of the campaign. The 
committee’s experts recommended that 
the greatest emphasis be placed on 
reaching youngsters, even as early as 
kindergarten age. A working group of 
three panel members will develop a 
package of proposals for pilot projects 
which can be initiated by the IBT. 

Board members also received a full 
account of the union’s financial mat- 
ters from General Secretary-Treasurer 
Weldon Mathis. Other reports were 
presented by Dan Darrow, Director of 
the Parcel and Small Package Trade 
Division; John Climaco, IBT General 
Counsel; John Joyce, Director of the 
Retiree Housing Division; Bill Gen- 
oese, Director of the Airline Division; 
and Duke Zeller, Director of Com- 
munications. 
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Ligurotis Appointed as 16th Vice President 


cago, Illinois, has been appointed 

by General President Jackie 
Presser to serve as the IBT’s 16th 
International Vice President. 

The appointment was confirmed by 
the Teamsters General Executive Board 
during their quarterly session in July 
in San Diego, California. Ligurotis fills 
the vacancy created by the death of 
International Vice President Louis Pieck 
last November. 

Ligurotis brings some 43 years of 
labor experience to the post. In his 
early career, he served as a truck 
driver’s helper in Chicago. 

After a two-year stint in the U.S. 
Army, Ligurotis became a road driver, 
affiliated with Chicago’s Local 710. 
Appointed a steward in 1961, he be- 
came an organizer for Local 705 a few 
years later. 

Ligurotis was appointed to the Lo- 
cal’s Executive Board as a Trustee in 
1976 and, five years later rose to the 
position of Recording Secretary. To- 
day he serves as Local Union 705’s 
Secretary-Treasurer, as well as Trustee 
of Teamsters Joint Council 25, also in 
Chicago. 


De: Ligurotis of Local 705, Chi- 
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Sixteenth International Vice President 
Daniel Ligurotis. 


“T am very happy that the Board 
has expressed its confidence in Dan’s 
ability and determination to serve with 
distinction as our 16th International 
Vice President,” General President 
Presser said in announcing the ap- 
pointment. “He is a man of integrity 
and strength who will continue to put 
those qualities to work for Teamsters 
as he has for the past 40 years.” 

Ligurotis and his wife, Betty, have 
a son, Daniel Jr., who handles legis- 
lative and transportation affairs for 
Local 705; a daughter-in-law, Sheri; 
and two young grandsons, Daniel III, 
5, and Michael, 3. 

The union’s new 16th Vice Presi- 
dent is active in the Kiwanis, and 
several civic, community, and chari- 
table organizations in the Chicago 
area. 

“I feel very honored at this oppor- 
tunity” he said on learning of the 
appointment. “I am delighted at being 
one of the people privileged to serve 
on this Executive Board. General Pres- 
ident Presser is a strong leader, and I 
am very happy to become a part of 
his administration.” 


IBT Joins with Other Unions to Assist 
Unemployed Safeway Workers 


Dallas operations has resulted in 

the shutdown of over 140 stores, 
the closure of a number of warehouses 
and the loss of thousands of jobs. 
Charlie Haddock, Secretary-Treasurer 
of Teamsters Local 745 in Dallas, TX, 
estimates that his Local has lost more 
than 700 members, while the United 
Food and Commercial Workers set 
their losses at over 5,000. 

Despite the fact that many of the 
closed Safeway stores have been sold 
to other food retail chains, in most 
cases the new companies are entirely 
non-union. A very small number of 
the union Safeway employees have 
been hired by the new stores. 

In response to the widespread lay- 
offs, the IBT has joined forces with 
the UFCW and several other unions 


Se: recent termination of its 
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that had represented Safeway employ- 
ees in Dallas, in an effort to provide 
assistance to the unemployed. 

Meetings were called by Steven 
Schlossberg, Deputy Under Secretary 
of Labor for Labor-Management Re- 
lations and Cooperative Programs in 
Washington and later in Dallas. Par- 
ticipating in the meetings were Char- 
lie Haddock from Local 745; John 
Ring from the IBT Governmental Af- 
fairs Department; Leona Sibelman of 
the U.S. Labor Department; George 
Marshall, Senior Vice President for 
Industrial Relations at Safeway; rep- 
resentatives from the UFCW and other 
Safeway unions, as weil as a number 
of Texas state and local government 
representatives. 

As a result of the meetings, a joint 
labor-management committee was es- 


tablished in Dallas. Comprised of the 
local unions affected, government 
agencies, and Safeway, the Commit- 
tee’s immediate goal is the preparation 
of a $1.6 million grant application 
from the U.S. Labor Department. These 
monies would come from the Secre- 
tary’s Discretionary Fund for workers 
experiencing sudden dislocation, and 
will be used to implement a job train- 
ing and placement program. The 
Committee is currently working to 
identify the needs of the displaced 
workers in the Dallas-Fort Worth area. 

A national Safeway joint labor-man- 
agement committee was also estab- 
lished. It is hoped that this committee 
will address unemployed worker’s needs 
caused by future Safeway closures 
expected in other parts of the country. 


house Division Conference del- 

egates, and family members 
greeted General President Jackie 
Presser with a standing ovation as he 
came to the podium to chair a special 
meeting of the union’s leadership Au- 
gust 3 at the Islandia Hyatt, in San 
Diego, CA. 

The session, originally planned for 
Joint Council Presidents, Conference 
heads, and Division directors, was 
expanded to include attendees at the 
IBT’s National Warehouse Division 
meeting in San Diego, August 2-7. 
Delegates and family members had 
expressed an overwhelming interest 
in the special session, called specifi- 
cally to update the union’s leadership 
about the rumored takeover of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters supposedly being planned by the 
U.S. Department of Justice. 

“What will be discussed today,” Jackie 
told the attentive crowd, “is merely 
the first step in a long climb ahead of 
us. We are not being hasty, and we 
are not being overcautious. But make 
no mistake about it, we are going to 
survive.” 

Emphasizing that “whatever is hap- 
pening to us will happen to all of 
organized labor,” Jackie explained that 
the RICO (Racketeer Influenced and 
Corrupt Organizations) lawsuit being 
considered by the Department of Jus- 
tice does not -target the Teamsters 
alone, but includes three other inter- 
national unions as well: the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Union, the 
Hotel & Restaurant Employees Inter- 
national, and the Laborers’ Interna- 
tional. “It’s not ‘get the Teamsters’; it’s 
‘get organized labor.’ And it looks like, 
once again, the IBT will be the strong 
union that will lead the fight to protect 
America’s free trade labor movement.” 

Audience members listened intently 
as Jackie painted a vivid picture of the 
labor situation in North America to- 
day. “Every major corporation in the 
country has deserted America. Mul- 
tinationals have put union people out 
of work here at home by closing U.S. 
plants and opening up operations on 
foreign shores. 


“We are sitting on a time bomb 


0: 400 Teamster leaders, Ware- 


Teamster Leaders Gather in 
San Diego For Special Session 


General President Presser updated Union leaders about the rumored takeover. 


here in America,” he stressed. “Team- 
sters were the first international union 
that started screaming about the mul- 
tinationals. We were the first inter- 
national union to put it in print. And 
we were the first international union 
to testify against it in Congress. And 
that is why the IBT has been singled 
out.” 

Flanking the General President on 
either side of the podium throughout 
the session were members of the Gen- 
eral Executive Board, who had ex- 
tended their stay in San Diego after a 
just-completed GEB meeting in order 
to attend the special session. Offering 
for all of them a strong statement that 
brought sustained applause from the 
crowd, Jackie declared: “They cannot 
get at your General Executive Board. 
We have done no wrong; we have 
broken no laws. 

“The laws that were created to guar- 
antee Americans the right to unionize 
won’t just disappear,” he continued. 
“Those in power know that if they can 
topple the Teamsters, they can topple 
all of organized labor in this country. 
But we must not allow that to happen. 

“When people talk about the Team- 
sters,” Jackie explained, “they’re not 
just talking about me. They aren’t just 
talking about your General Executive 
Board. They are talking about you and 
all our members, and this is our fight. 

“Together, we can take anyone head 
on,” the union’s leader told the ap- 
plauding crowd. “And that’s because 
of your strength, and the strength of 
the 1.8 million members you repre- 
sent. But we must stay together, and 


we must pull together. If we are 
together, we are going to win this 
battle once and for all.” 

The General President then out- 
lined for those in attendance the ex- 
tensive legislative, legal, and public 
relations program the international 
union was developing to fight against 
any takeover attempt by the govern- 
ment. “This program isn’t for me, and 
it isn’t for your General Executive 


Chief General Counsel John Climaco. 


Board,” he emphasized. “It’s for you, 
and for all our members, because this 
is your international union. We want 
every member, every officer, every 
retiree, every spouse to understand 
that they must be ready to stand tall, 
and do what needs to be done. We are 
going to use every soldier we’ve got. 

“We are making no excuses, for 
anything,” Jackie declared. 

“We are together on this, and we 
are going to win this battle once and 
for all. The Teamsters are done with 
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getting battered and beaten up for no 
reason. We are united, we are strong, 
and we are not going to let anyone 
ever come between us again,” he told 
the enthusiastic listeners. 

“Don’t let anyone con you,” the 
General President cautioned the 
Teamster leaders. “We are not in trou- 
ble. This international union is the 
only union in America that is still 
growing. The public sector is strong. 
The airline division, and other divi- 
sions, are growing. We are offering 
new and better services, more semi- 
nars, additional programs—it’s a new 
day at the International office, and a 
new day for Teamsters. 

“This is the toughest, strongest 
labor union in America today, and I 
am proud to be your president,” Jackie 
concluded to a standing ovation from 
the crowd. 

The General President then turned 
the meeting over to IBT General 
Counsel John Climaco, who explained 
to the Teamster leaders some of the 
things that would happen if the in- 
ternational union was taken over by 
the government. 

“A government-appointed trustee 
would run the affairs of your inter- 
national union,” he said. “The nego- 
tiators who negotiate your national 


General President Jackie Presser. 


contracts—Master Freight, UPS, car- 
haul—will be chosen by this court- 
appointed trustee. Your Conference 
Directors will be chosen by this same 
trustee. 

“Now I love to fight, and I’m up to 
any good legal battle. But I want this 
battle to end without one lawyer walk- 
ing into a courtroom,” the General 
Counsel stated. “How can you stop 
your international union from being 
taken over by the government? You 
must convince leaders in government 
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and Congress that this must not be 
allowed to happen in America,” he 
urged. 

“The Department of Justice leak 
about this proposed lawsuit was in- 
tentional,” Climaco continued. “It was 
intended to place pressure on opinion 
makers in the Administration in an 
attempt to begin a groundswell move- 
ment within the media and the general 
public to make it politically difficult 
for anyone to refuse authorization to 


“How does it come to be,” Brand 
asked, “that just over one year later 
the Justice Department proposes to 
substitute its judgment on who should 
run the IBT over the judgment of the 
membership? Where, in this Bicen- 
tennial year of the U.S. Constitution, 
are the voices raised in protest?” This 
unprecedented attack on free elec- 
tions, if not vigorously opposed and 
beaten back, Brand said, will not stop 
with the Teamsters—it threatens not 


Over 400 Teamster leaders attended a special meeting August 3 in San Diego. 


institute this unprecedented and un- 
democratic civil RICO action. 

“But this is not just a Teamster 
issue,” Climaco stressed. “It’s a direct 
attack on the American free trade 
union movement.” 

Echoing sentiments expressed earlier 
by General President Presser in his 
comments, Climaco emphasized that, 
“We need each of you to talk personally 
with your U.S. Senators, your U.S. 
Representatives, your state officials and 
your counterparts at the AFL-CIO. You 
must make it clear that you, as dem- 
ocratically elected officials of this union, 
do not believe the government allega- 
tions being made against your union.” 

Following General Counsel Climaco 
was Stan Brand of the law firm of 
Brand and Lowell and widely respected 
parliamentarian of the IBT’s 1986 Na- 
tional Convention. A former Counsel 
to the U.S. House of Representatives, 
Brand commented that he had wit- 
nessed many union elections and that 
the IBT’s “was the most democrati- 
cally run of any I have ever had the 
pleasure to attend. 


only other labor unions, but corpo- 
rations, universities, and legislatures. 

After Brand spoke, attendees lis- 
tened to Barry Feinstein, Director of 
the Public Employees’ Trade Division, 
and Carmen Parise, Director of the 
Newspapers Drivers Division, who 
provided the Teamster leaders with 
details of a September 15th meeting 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The September meeting, Feinstein 
said, is being called to activate Team- 
ster locals against the takeover at- 
tempt. “We must mobilize those not 
here in this room,” he stated. “The 
grass roots strength of the union is 
in your hometown and in your home 
state. That is where we must go to 
fight the fight.” 

The September 15th meeting will 
be held at the Cincinnati Convention 
Center, Parise explained, and repre- 
sentatives from all of the union’s 700 
locals are being invited to attend. 

“Rank-and-file members make us 
strong, and that is where we must 
turn with this problem,” Feinstein 
added. 


Warehouse Division Meets in San Diego; 


Delegates Seek Prosperity and Growth 


ore than 700 delegates and 
friends attended the 34th Con- 
ference of the Teamsters Na- 
tional Warehouse Division held in San 
Diego, August 2—7, 1987. 

The Warehouse meeting was well 
attended by Teamster leaders includ- 
ing the General President, the General 
Secretary-Treasurer, 14 Vice Presi- 
dents, and two International Trustees. 


C.W. “Bud” Smith, Director, Warehouse 
Division. 


C.W. Bud Smith, Director of the 
Warehouse Division, welcomed the 
delegates by praising them for the 
Division’s continued growth to be- 
come, “the largest trade division within 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. We represent more mem- 
bers than any other sector of this 
Union.” Established in 1948, the Di- 
vision has grown from representing 
less than 50 local unions to 418 mem- 
ber locals today. 

Smith also praised the Division’s 
founders for providing a “solid foun- 
dation that has allowed us to achieve 
our remarkable record of success.” 
One of the Warehouse Division’s orig- 
inal founders, in attendance at the 
Conference, was Teamster Vice Pres- 
ident Robert Holmes, who also serves 
as Chairman of the National Ware- 
house Division. 

Providing the Conference’s opening 
remarks, Holmes warned the delega- 
tion, “We are being attacked from the 
outside more viciously than we have 
ever been attacked before. But we will 
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prevail,” he continued, “because of a 
job well done by Jackie Presser and 
Weldon Mathis, and their continued 
support to this Trade Division.” 

Teamster Vice President Michael J. 
Riley, who is also President of Team- 
ster Joint Council 42, host affiliate for 
the Warehouse Division meeting, told 
the delegates, “It will take courage to 
tackle the problems facing this Trade 
Division and our Union. It is time for 
us to show that courage.” 


Warehouse Concerns 


Meeting at a time when a number 
of serious concerns confront ware- 
house employees and their Teamster 


- representatives, delegates reviewed the 


challenges ahead and the steps that 
would have to be taken to overcome 
those problems. 

The number of business failures 
among wholesale trade establish- 
ments, the largest employer of ware- 
house personnel in the United States 
and Canada, has risen considerably in 
recent years. In the face of increasing 
financial pressure, many employers 
have sought contracts with lower 
starting pay for new hires and greater 
use of part-time employees. Some 
wholesale and food retail chains have 
engaged in union busting activities by 
attempting to close their operations 
and then reopen with nonunion em- 
ployees. 

Automation is becoming an increas- 
ingly significant factor in warehouse 
operations. One drug store chain with 
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a 500,000-square-foot warehouse now 
has the capability to handle 270 cases 
a minute while loading 36 trucks at 
one time. 

International trade is a growing 
force increasingly disrupting the 
American economy and has had neg- 
ative effects on domestic wholesale 
and retail trade industries. It has ad- 
versely affected warehouse employ- 
ment. 

Mergers and acquisitions have also 
proven a serious concern for the Ware- 
house Division. For example, last year 
Safeway Stores, Inc., the largest food 
retailer in the United States and an 
employer of thousands of Teamster 
members, agreed to be acquired for 
$4.2 billion by a Wall Street invest- 
ment group. Fearful of an unfriendly 
takeover or a “greenmail” situation, 
Safeway’s executives agreed to the 
leveraged buy out. The acquisition was 
financed with short-term loans. To 
pay for the huge debts incurred, the 
investment firm is selling off some 
Safeway stores and other company 
assets. This move has lost Teamster 
members their jobs in Texas, Califor- 
nia, Virginia, Alabama, Utah, Wyo- 
ming and Idaho. 

As usual, this high-rolling corpo- 
rate game of “cat and mouse” has left 
workers uncertain of their employer’s 
intentions and of their own future 
with the company. 


Challenges and Opportunities 


The Warehouse Division may face 
great challenges, but with these dif- 


Attendees at the 34th Conference of the National Warehouse Division. 
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Vice President Arnie Weinmeister, Director of the Western Conference of Teamsters, 


which was the host conference for the meeting. Jackie Presser and Weldon Mathis are 


seated at right. 


ficulties come equally great opportu- 
nities. “I come from the Warehouse 
Division,” Jackie Presser told the del- 
egates. “I know and understand it. 
Warehouse is part of our charter at 
Local 507 in Cleveland.” Presser serves 
as Secretary-Treasurer of the Team- 
ster Local. “We are still growing,” 
Presser said. “We all should be grow- 
ing because we have so many great 
opportunities. Take advantage of all 
the programs and support that are 
available to you.” 

Teamster Vice President Joseph 
Morgan concurred with Presser’s re- 
marks saying, “The National Ware- 
house Division will play a significant 
role in strengthening this Union be- 
cause you have the most potential to 
organize the unorganized.” 

Delegates voted to accept two 
strongly-worded resolutions _ pre- 
sented to the Conference by Paul 
Steinberg, Secretary of the Warehouse 
Division and Executive Assistant to 
the Director of the Central Confer- 
ence. The first resolution issued a 
stern condemnation of Pepsico, maker 
of the popular soft drink, for institut- 
ing a national “pattern of union bust- 
ing.” The resolution urged the Team- 
ster General Executive Board to adopt 
a program to defend against the com- 
pany’s attacks, to launch an aggressive 
Organizing drive at Pepsico’s non- 
union facilities and to conduct a public 
relations campaign alerting the public 
of the company’s anti-labor practices. 

Steinberg offered a second resolu- 
tion, adopted by the Warehouse del- 
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egates, pledging their, “full and un- 
qualified moral. physical and financial 
support to General President Jackie 
Presser, General Secretary-Treasurer 
Weldon Mathis, our sixteen Vice Pres- 
idents and three International Trust- 
ees as the front line defense against 
this unwarranted attack on us, our 
members and our General Executive 
Board.” 


Reports to the Delegates 


Warehouse Division delegates heard 
three reports from the International 
headquarters regarding our input to 
the political arena, including Paul 
Locigno, Director of the Department 
of Governmental Affairs, who gave an 
insightful analysis of the trade prob- 
lem facing the United States and of 
legislation affecting that issue. Dave 
Sweeney, Director of the Legislative 
Department, encouraged the dele- 
gates to take action and contact their 
representatives in government to give 
input to the broad range of legislative 
proposals across the country affecting 
working people. Wallace Clements, 
Director of DRIVE, praised the dele- 
gates for their continued support of 
the Teamsters’ political action pro- 
gram and asked those delegates not 
participating to please do so. 

Several other representatives of the 
International offered educational re- 
ports to the Warehouse delegates, in- 
cluding Fr. David Boileau, Director of 
the Department of Human Services, 
who gave a compelling speech char- 


acterizing the labor movement as a 
constant force of justice in society; 
Norman Weintraub, Director of the 
Economics Department, who dis- 
cussed the general business atmos- 
phere and labor relations trends af- 
fecting warehouse operations; Joe 
Santucci of the IBT Legal Department, 
who outlined the legality of various 
drug testing schemes confronting 
Teamster members across the United 
States; and Mary Lazarsky of the Ed- 
ucation Department, who gave an in- 
formative overview of employer-run 
union busting campaigns. 

Teamster Labor Counselor Gerry 
Miller spoke to the delegates regarding 
the inadequacy of traditional succes- 
sorship clauses in the face of mergers, 
takeovers and stock purchases. Miller 
reported that Teamster locals have 
lost members because the successor- 
ship clauses in their contracts did not 
adequately protect the unions’ right 
to continue representing employees 
in certain types of changes in own- 
ership. 

In general sessions, warehouse del- 
egates were greeted by labor leaders 
from other unions, including Curtis 
McLain, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, and repre- 
sentatives from various Teamster af- 
filiates. Several employer friends and 
educators also visited the Conference. 
Closed sessions of the meeting re- 
viewed the labor relations status of 
several companies where large num- 
bers of Teamsters are employed. 

“The Warehouse Division is in an 
excellent position to continue to pros- 
per and grow,” Presser concluded. 
“They have the full support of the 
International Union and have a wealth 
of talent and potential.” 


Vice President Bobby Holmes, Chairman 
of the National Warehouse Division. 


UPS Employees Show Dissatisfaction co 


Some 40, 000 Ballots Not Returned: 


With Ratified Contract - 


Agreement has been ratified, with a 
new three-year contract now in effect. 
Over 115,000 ballots were sent out to 
the membership, of which 72,138 were 
returned. With over 40,000 members not 
voting, 35,036 voted for the contract and 
36,093 voted against. There were over 
1,000 ballots that were void. Under Article 
XII of the International Constitution, the 
agreement becomes effective. 

The new Agreement went into imme- 
diate effect upon ratification, retroactive 
to August 1, 1987. It will remain in effect 
through July 31, 1990. The old agreement 
was extended in order to accommodate 
the voting process. 


T: negotiated National Master UPS 


“The number of non-votes was a great 


disappointment to those involved in the 
negotiations,” said Dan Darrow, Co-Chair- 
man of the Teamsters National Negotiating 
Committee. “It is unfortunate that some 
40,000 UPS members failed to return 
ballots in this referendum.” 

“This is a good contract,” he added, 
“but the apathy worked against us. Ex- 
perience has shown us that it is the 
dissatified member who is most likely to 
vote. Had the great number of members 
we didn’t hear from made their vote count, 
the results would have been far more 
positive.” 

Along with the implementation of the 
new Agreement will be a number of iden- 
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tiftable Bénents ‘By ee SepenbeR all 
UPS members, with seniority as of August 
1, 1987, will receive their first of three (3) 
lump sum bonuses. Full-time employees 
will receive one thousand dollars ($1,000) 
and part-time employees five hundered 
dollars ($500). This bonus is in addition 
to the general wage increase effective 
August 1, 1987. 

Over the life of the Agreement, it is 
estimated that the average full-time em- 
ployee will receive seven thousand two 
hundred and eighty-four dollars ($7,284) 
more in wages than under the old Agree- 
ment. 

A new provision in the Agreement will 
allow eligible employees to allocate a por- 
tion of their gross pay to a tax-deferred 
(401K) savings plan. The allocation will 
be made by payroll deduction, at the option 
of the employee. The Union and the Com- 
pany will meet as soon as possible to begin 
the process of implementing the plan. The 
membership shall be kept fully informed. 

New language changes should effec- 
tively improve working conditions in areas 
such as employee cash turn-in, leave of 
absence, accidents, employee return to 
work after illness or on-the-job injury, 
garnishments, subcontracting and change- 
of-operations. 

New Articles covering New Trailer Re- 
pair Shop and Air Operations will further 
protect present jobs while adding a great 
number of new Union jobs. 


Co-Chairman Darrow is convinced that 
the new language will have a positive effect 
on improving working conditions for UPS 
members. “The new language in this 
Agreement goes a long way toward solving 
many of our every day problems,” he said. 
“With UPS agreeing to recognize the 
Teamsters Union as the bargaining rep- 
resentative for all subsequent extensions, 
additions or purchases of any common 
carrier operation, we have provided addi- 
tional job security and protection from 
double-breasting operations. 

“The members of the National Negoti- 
ating Committee worked long and hard to 
improve both the working conditions and 
the financial well being of the members, 
while providing maximum job security,” 
Darrow added. “We feel this is a good 
contract, and one which serves the mem- 
bership well in addressing both present 
and future needs of the industry. 

“However, we are mindful of the vote,” 
he said. “We have heard the voice of the 
membership, and we will work diligently 
to resolve the areas of dissatisfaction for 
our members.” 
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Educational Seminars Are Joint Effort 
Of Canadian Government/Canadian Conference 


Gis Locals 938 and 879 in 


Mississauga and Hamilton, On- 
tario, respectively, recently held 
Stewards’ Educational Seminars co- 
ordinated through Joint Council 52. 
The seminars were financed through 
a fund provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of Canada for the purpose of 
educating labor representatives and 
stewards. 
This fund is administered by the 
| Canadian Conference of Teamsters 
| through the joint councils and into 
the locals. The government monitors 
the content and funding, and the 
programs must meet certain educa- 
tional guidelines. 
Under the leadership of Joint Coun- 
cil 52 and its Educational Director 
Albert LeFort, the seminars were de- 
signed to focus on two main issues. 
The first covered the basic grievance 
procedure and fundamental respon- 
sibilities of stewards. The second out- 
lined the structure of the Union be- 
ginning with the General Executive 
Board, and carrying through to the 
Area Conferences, Joint Councils and 
Locals. 

Along with LeFort, Charles Thi- 
bault, President of both Joint Council 
52 and Local 938, organized two such 
seminars at Local 938. Over 200 stew- 
ards were in attendance, and the pro- 
grams were very well received by all. 

In order to achieve a more relaxed 
atmosphere, Joseph Contardi, Vice 
President of Joint Council 52 and 
President of Local 879, opened the 
seminar at Local 879 by personally 
introducing each steward in attend- 
ance. He then introduced the program 
moderator Al LeFort. Over 100 stew- 
ards actively participated in sessions 


Stewards from Local 938, Mississauga, Ontario, participated in lively discussions about 
the grievance procedure and the responsibilities of stewards during the recent stewards’ 
seminars held at the local. 


Local Officials Attend TLA in D.C. 
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focusing on such topics as negotiating 
with the company to settling griev- 
ances. 
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Eighteen local union officials, representing 11 Teamster locals across the 
United States, gathered at the Internatinal’s headquarters in Washington, 
D.C. from July 20 through July 24 to attend the Teamsters Leadership 
Academy. The class participants pictured above are: Robert Skeries, Vice 
President, and Nicholas Montalvo, Trustee, Local 138, Long Island City, NY; 
James F. Esser, President, Jim Cianciolo, Secretary-Treasurer, Gregory J. 
Lowran, Business Agent, and Tom Ziembovic, Organizer, Local 243, Detroit, 
MI; James A. Carpenter, President, Local 361, Toledo, OH; David M. Stuart, 
President, Local 365, Toledo, OH; Gina Bruno, Assistant Office Manager, 


~ Local 396, Los Angeles, CA; Russel Viggiani, Business Agent, Local 560, 


Union City, NJ; Jay W. McKinney, Secretary-Treasurer, Francis J. Carney, 
Business Agent, and Robert M. Sylvain, Business Agent, Local 771, Lancaster, 
PA; Leo Deaner, Business Agent, and Charles Shughart, Organizer, Local 
776, Harrisburg, PA; Thomas A. Nightwine, Recording Secretary, Local 957, 
Dayton, OH; Andrew W. Truchinski, President, Local 970, Minneapolis, MN; 
and George Eichler, Secretary-Treasurer, Local 1110, San Antonio, TX. 


General President Presser addresses con- 


ference delegates at Central meeting. 


industry managers recently com- 

pleted regional meetings in the 
Central and Eastern Conferences de- 
signed to explore ideas for promoting 
both job security and company sta- 
bility in the unionized sector of the 
freight industry. 

The two regional meetings were 
patterned on a successful national 
conference held last February between 
representatives of the Teamsters Na- 
tional Freight Industry Negotiating 
Committee (TNFINC) and represen- 
tatives of Trucking Management Inc. 
(TMI), a major collective bargaining 


Tints representatives and freight 


Art Bunte speaks at opening session of 
Central conclave. 
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organization for unionized trucking 
companies. 

This historic effort is being launched 
jointly by TNFINC Chairman Jackie 
Presser and TMI President Art Bunte. 
The program is designed to reverse 
the decline in unionized trucking 
company employment by showing how 
labor and management can work to- 
gether to promote the financial se- 
curity of TMI companies and the job 
security of their employees. 

Delegates to the national meeting 
agreed that for a joint freight industry 
program to be most effective it must 
improve communication and cooper- 
ation at the terminal level. The re- 
gional conferences are set up to draw 
on the experience, insight and talent 
of business agents and terminal man- 
agers by encouraging their participa- 
tion in developing strategies to im- 
plement the joint program. 

The first meeting of labor and man- 
agement delegates took place at the 
Central Conference regional meeting 
in Chicago on July 6-8, 1987. Eastern 
Conference delegates met in Wash- 
ington, D.C. on July 21-23, 1987. 
Four more regional conferences are 
planned to be held across the country 
before the end of the year. 

Roughly 90 delegates, half from the 
union and half from management, 
participated in both meetings. An am- 
bitious agenda accompanied the meet- 
ings, calling for presentations by sev- 
eral key speakers as well as small- 
group working sessions that utilized 
innovative communications — tech- 
niques designed to help labor and 
management representatives to focus 
on solving freight industry problems. 


Saving Companies and Jobs 


Addressing the opening session of 
the Central meeting, Jackie Presser 
told the delegates, “This program is 
very important for both labor and 
management in the trucking industry. 
Rather than being satisfied with being 
adversaries, we have to realize that we 
do have the same objectives. 

“You are an essential element in 
the fight to save companies and jobs. 
If we are prepared to work together 
as representatives of this industry, we 


can promote job security by stabilizing 
the trucking industry,” Presser said. 

Art Bunte remarked at the opening 
session of the Eastern regional meet- 
ing that “This will be unlike any 
meeting that you have ever attended 
in the freight industry. We are going 
to explore ways that we can work 
together. We are going to talk about 
where we are, where we have been 
and, most importantly, where we are 
going. The main topics of this meeting 
are change and the future.” 

Also addressing the Eastern meet- 
ing was Jack Yager, Director of the 
Teamsters Freight Division who 
thanked Presser and Bunte for their 
commitment to the concept of labor- 
management cooperation and their 
support of the Joint Committee on 
Industry Development (the umbrella 
organization created under Article 20, 
Section 2 of the National Master Freight 
Agreement to serve as a steering com- 
mittee for the joint program). “The 
enthusiasm of Jackie and Art for this 
program will carry over to all of you,” 
Yager said. “Some of you will go into 
these meetings with skepticism and 
reservations, but you will come out 
with a better understanding of each 
other and your problems.” 


Developing Solutions 


For the working group portion of 
the conferences, delegates followed a 
carefully arranged process designed 
by the Teamsters Education Depart- 
ment to build a dialogue between labor 
and management. To provide for max- 
imum effectiveness, business agents 
and terminal managers who work to- 
gether on a routine basis were paired 
into the same work groups. 

Meeting facilitators led the partic- 
ipants through a series of group in- 
teraction exercises in an effort to break 
down barriers between labor and man- 
agement and to highlight particular 
hopes and concerns that each group 
may have. With this better under- 
standing of each other, the delegates 
developed specific and practical solu- 
tions to problems facing the freight 
industry and its employees. The main 
objective for participants at this point 
was to develop a consensus on com- 
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International Representative Loran Rob- 
bins offers closing remarks for Central 
Conference assembly. 


mon goals that both union and man- 
agement personnel can work to achieve. 


Solid Support for Program 


The Joint Committee on Industry 
Development prepared displays for the 
regional conferences outlining the re- 
sults of a survey completed among all 
freight industry personnel of TMI 
companies. Overwhelmingly verifying 
the importance of the program, 87% 
of those responding to the survey 
believe that by working together labor 
and management can strengthen the 
trucking industry. 

When asked for specific suggestions 
on how things could be done differ- 
ently and better in their company, 
61% of those offering ideas focused 
on the need to improve communica- 
tions. Their open-ended remarks cen- 
ter on three main areas, all directly 


Jack Yager, Teamsters Freight Division 
Director, opens Eastern meeting. 
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Breaking down the Barriers 


ne common thread running through the national and regional 
| eee of the TNFINC/TMI labor-management cooperation 

program for the freight industry is the need to develop mutual 
trust and understanding through improved communications. Most 
suggestions involve improving the process and quality of communi- 
cations at the terminal level of operations—the point of direct contact 
among freight personnel, business agents and terminal managers. 

A very important component of the joint labor-management meet- 
ings is a segment known as the “fish bowl.” At this stage of the 
meetings union and management representatives are divided into 
separate groups. First one side sits in the center of a room and 
candidly discusses freight industry problems while the other side 
listens. Then the other side takes center stage and discusses industry 
problems from its own perspective. The group that is listening is not 
permitted to interrupt the free flow of discussion by the other group. 

The results have been tremendously revealing. These discussions 
offer penetrating insights into the elusive but necessary nature of 
labor-management cooperation and generate a wealth of information 
from which the conference work groups can draw ideas of exactly 
what needs improvement in labor-management relations. 

The excerpts below are from a fish bowl session at the Central 
Conference meeting in Chicago and are indicative of the responses 
that have occurred in other meetings: 


The union delegates went first— 

@ “Management must be more attuned to rank-and-file viewpoints 
of how to do business. ... Managers should talk to workers with 
respect and as adults, not merely through commands and directives. 
... Every employee must feel that he has a significant role to play 
in the success or failure of a company. . . . Too often companies make 
changes in the way they are doing business but fail to explain the 
reasons for the change to the employees. That causes resentment. 
... We should talk to each other.” 

® “Only make commitments you can keep. . . . The company loses 
credibility when it violates the contract. Too often the company will 
try to come in through the back door just to see if it can get away 
with a violation. ... Stand by your word and the agreements you 
have made. Your word should still be your bond. ... We should try 
to work out problems at the terminal level, not through grievances. 
Otherwise we are not doing the best job we can.” 


The terminal managers followed— 

@ “Get to know your workers. We have a tendency to look at 
someone and see the number of a truck. ... Obey the Golden Rule: 
treat people as you want to be treated. ... When I started reaching 
out to the people, things started turning around in my terminal, not 
because I crunched the numbers any differently or wrote certain 
memos, but because the humanistic approach always has hidden 
rewards. ... Trust and honesty may be nebulous concepts but we 
have to put meat in them.” 

@ “Communications is a two-way street. Yes we should talk to 
workers, but union members and business agents should talk to 
young supervisors. ... The rank and file need to help front-line 
supervisors not to make mistakes rather than always falling back on 
grievances. . . . Employees have responsibilities to avoid mistakes and 
forget the paper chase of filing a grievance, which is followed by a 
warning letter, etc, etc....” 

One other quote was particularly encouraging: “We always look to 
Jackie and Art to solve our problems. That is not necessary here. 
There are things that we can do at our level to change things.” 


that are building the vehicle of change. 
“This program has merit and it has 
to succeed,” Robbins concluded, “be- 
cause, without it, in a few short years, 
there won’t be a reason for any meet- 
ings at all.” 

Closing the Eastern meeting, East- 
ern Conference Freight Coordinator 
Shelton Sadler advised the delegates, 
“Education and communications are 
the key areas needed to change this 
industry. You are the key to making 
it work.” 

Assessing the two regional meet- 
ings, Jackie noted, “We are making 
progress in our efforts to make the 
changes needed to protect Teamster 
jobs by helping this industry survive 
and prosper in the future. There is 


Jack Yager; Shelton Sadler, Eastern Conference Freight Coordinator; Presser and still a great deal of work to be done, 
Bunte at Eastern gathering. but we are on the right track.” 


involving communications: improve 
labor/management relations, 35%; in- 
crease employee respect, 16%; and 
improve management, 10%. 


Agents of Change 


At the closing session of the Central 
Conference meeting, Bud Orange, Ex- 
ecutive Assistant to the President of 
TMI, remarked to the delegates, “Your 
work here proves that the national 
committee was correct in putting its 
confidence in you. We will need your 
energy and commitment to fulfill the 
goals of this program.” 

Teamsters International Represent- 
ative Loran Robbins closed the Central 
Conference meeting by thanking the 
participants for becoming “the tools 
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Delegates review program materials at 
the Eastern Conference Regional meeting 
in Washington, D.C. 


Jackie Presser (left), and TMI President 
Roaneter and TMI delegates confront freight industry problems at Eastern Conference Art Bunte confer on strategy for labor- 
workgroup sessions. management program. 
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Little City Foundation Dedicates 
_ the Jackie Presser Building 


, 


ceremony of the Jackie Presser Building. 


ing at the Little City Foundation, 

in Palatine, IL, was dedicated in 
honor of Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser. This facility houses 
adults who are mentally retarded but 
who are able to care for themselves 
in their own one- and two-bedroom 
apartments. 

Little City takes great pride in their 
facilities by aiding, with Teamsters’ 
support and assistance, the blind, 
mentally and physically and emotion- 
ally handicapped youngsters and young 
adults. That is why the building is so 
welcomed at Little City. It offers an 
adult environment for the residents 
and enables them to learn job training 
tasks which will place them in jobs 
outside of the facility. 

In each unit the residents have their 
own cooking facilities, so that they 
can prepare their own meals. Also 
available in the housing center is a 
community lounge and a community 
cafeteria for the residents to utilize at 
their leisure. 

This six acre complex houses 56 
residents. There is a_ recreational 
building available on the Little City 
grounds for the residents with nau- 
tilus equipment and swimming facil- 
ities. There is also a public bus service 
for them to take public transportation 


0) n July 6, the Jackie Presser Build- 
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Many Teamster and Little City representatives were on hand for the dedication 


to and from their place of employ- 
ment. 


The Little City Foundation opened 
in 1959 and has grown from a facility 
that housed only 16 residents into a 
place that presently houses 293 resi- 
dents. Over the years Little City has 
grown and progressed into one of the 
best facilities in the country. The 
Teamsters Union has sponsored, along 
with other supporters, the Little City 


Foundation for years and has influ- 
enced their growth over the past 28 
years. 

At the dedication ceremony Jackie 
thanked Little City for the honor be- 
stowed upon him, and expressed his 
great concern in making possible a 
much improved and more hopeful way 
of life for youngsters who are truly in 
need of assistance. Jackie said that the 
aid that Little City and the Teamsters 
give, allows and enables the residents 
to emerge independent, not incom- 
petent; handi-capable, instead of 
handicapped, and self-reliant and self- 
assured, instead of dependent and in- 
secure. 

Presser was greeted by the new 
residents of the Jackie Presser Build- 
ing with a bouquet of flowers welcom- 
ing him to their new home. It was a 
touching and momentous ceremony 
for all who attended. 

As the largest labor union, Presser 
said, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters has always been a fore- 
runner in this great labor movement 
with advancement, new ideas and a 
growing concern for “people helping 
people”, as is evidenced by the Team- 
sters’ generous contributions to the 
progression of the Little City Foun- 
dation. 

The fifth annual Jackie Presser In- 
vitational Golf Tournament for Little 
City will be held October 21-25 at the 
Grenelefe Golf and Tennis Resort, in 
Orlando, FL. A portion of the proceeds 
from the Golf Tournament will be 
donated to the Little City Foundation 
in Palatine, IL. 


Jackie was greeted with a bouquet of flowers from the new residents of the Jackie 


Presser Building. 
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eamsters and teachers teamed up 
again this year for the second 
annual Teamster Teacher Schol- 
arship Program, held July 12 through 
July 24 at the University of Wiscon- 
sin—Madison. 

More than 100 school teachers from 
both private and public schools across 
the United States and Canada attended 
this two-week labor institute spon- 
sored by the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 

Father David A. Boileau, Director 
of the IBT’s Human Services Depart- 
ment, and Dr. Saul E. Bronder of the 
Department designed the program in 
conjunction with the University of 
Wisconsin School for Workers faculty. 
Assisting them in staffing the labor 
institute were several graduates of last 
year’s program held at Cornell Uni- 
versity in New York. 


Goals and Dialogue 


The Human Services Department 
set three goals for the labor studies 
program: to educate the teachers about 
the history of organized labor in gen- 
eral; to inform the educators about 
the history of the Teamsters Union, 
as well as outline the Union’s current 
and future objectives; and to develop 
with the teachers specific ways of 
infusing labor studies and the history 
of the Teamsters Union into the cur- 
ricula at their schools. 

The Teamsters’ highest elected of- 
ficials, General President Jackie Presser 
and General Secretary-Treasurer Wel- 
don L. Mathis, addressed the group. 
They discussed the activities of the 
Union today and related personal ex- 


ches 


Over 


Teachers and Teamsters 
Hold Labor Institute at 
University of Wisconsin 


ee 


The staff for the scholarship program at the University of Wisconsin included 
representatives from the IBT’s Human Services Department, as well as several graduates 
of last year’s program held at Cornell University. 


periences about their careers in the 
Teamsters Union. 

General President Presser stressed 
his commitment to the labor educa- 
tion program. He expressed the im- 
portance of the Union’s resolution to 
inform the educators about the labor 
movement and the Teamsters’ contri- 
butions to all working Americans. 
Following his address, Jackie partici- 


100 teachers attended the second annual Teamster Teacher Scholarship Program General President Jackie Presser addressed 


held this year at the University of Wisconsin—Madison. 
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pated in a candid 40-minute session 
of questions and answers with the 
teachers. The exchange of ideas, which 
took place in a very open and honest 
atmosphere, covered a wide range of 
topics. Jackie then took the opportu- 
nity to personally meet each of the 
teachers at a reception which fol- 
lowed. 

International Vice President Robert 
Holmes addressed the group at a for- 
mal dinner on July 21. Vice President 
Holmes’ warmth and honesty set the 
stage for an open dialogue with the 
teachers. They questioned him on his 
long career in the IBT as well as his 


the group. 
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-INORDER TO FORM 
MORE PERFECT UNION. .. 


celebration of the anniversary of 

the most unique document in 
political history—the U.S. Constitution. 
As we celebrate our own 84th year—we 
can properly claim a critical part in the 
preservation of the democratic tradi- 
tion established and protected by the 
Constitution. 

Labor is the backbone of any coun- 
try’s economy. The Constitution has 
enabled labor to develop an unprece- 
dented security against exploitation of 
workers. This resulted in the develop- 
ment of a strong protection for the dem- 
ocratic institution against the dramatic 
and bewildering technological and 
sociological changes in the world of 
business and industry. 

September 7, 1987, is an especially 
important celebration for American 
labor. While joyously celebrating the 
long life of our remarkable U.S. Consti- 
tution, it will be a time for recognizing 
the importance of this document to 
each working man and woman in the 
United States. It is a time to be grateful 
for its farsighted and creative demo- 
cratic ideals and for the protection it 
affords individuals both at home and in 
the workplace. It is also a time to reded- 
icate ourselves to preserve its ideals for 


T he IBT is proud to join in the 


' future generations. 


Teamsters especially have a lot to 
celebrate. The IBT, now the largest 
labor union in the free world, has over 
the years contributed much to the work- 
ing history of the Constitution. As a 
major labor union, it has continually 
helped define the limits of government 
and management in the workplace. 

Celebrating 84 years since its found- 
ing, the IBT can point proudly to both 
a long list of achievements and to the 
relative short time in which it has grown 
to such size, diversity and prominence. 
The Teamsters has become the strong- 
est labor union in the world today—the 
standard bearer and cornerstone of the 
American Labor Movement—the one 
union against which all others take 
their measure. 

It is the diverse nature of the Union 
which is its great strength. Appeal- 
ing to workers in almost every craft 
and occupation, it attracts members 
from fields widely varying from its orig- 
inal membership. From chemists to 
cooks, secretaries to scientists, book- 
keepers, bus drivers, movie crews, 
firefighters and flight attendants to 


Anniversary Celebrations 
For the U.S. Constitution, 


computer operators, there is virtually 
no field which is not represented in the 
Teamsters Union. 

Yet, despite this unparalleled diver- 
sity, the commitment of the union to its 
original purpose remains unchanged: 
representation of workers and the pro- 
tection of their rights. 

Today, as a model of the modern 
labor union, the IBT offers its members 
a number of important services. Politi- 
cal clout is chief among them. The 
Governmental Affairs, Legislative, 
and DRIVE Departments offer mem- 
bers a unique expertise in lobbying, 
government relations, and political 
action. These three departments pool 
their efforts to ensure that members’ 
concerns are heard and counted on 
Capitol Hill. 

Interpreting the intricate legal maze 
is a major concern for union members, 
and the IBT offers the largest legal team 
in the labor field with a nationwide net- 
work of affiliate attorneys always on call 
to offer expert legal advice and lend 
assistance on all aspects of labor law. 

Each local affiliate has the resources 
of the IBT’s extensive Research 
Department, Economics Department, 
and Information Center to call upon. 

A myriad of programs are coordi- 
nated out of the International Head- 


Labor Day, and the IBT 


quarters in Washington, D.C. An 
experienced staff of investment experts 
carefully watches the marketplace to 
put the assets of this massive union to 
work for its members. The IBT Educa- 
tion Department provides programs of 
all kinds for workers locally, regionally 
and nationally. In another program, the 
IBT is in its twentieth year of providing 
educational assistance to children of 
Teamster members. More than two 
hundred students have benefited so far 
from the IBT Scholarship Fund. A 
newly established Department of 
Human Services studies the needs of 
workers. It will focus on the great bene- 
fits of a healthy and happy workplace 
for workers and their job performance. 

In addition to the many programs 
that work to benefit members, there 
are extensive programs that work for a 
better community and for a more 
secure and democratic America. One of 
these programs is the National Housing 
Program. In 1984, by action of the Gen- 
eral Executive Board, a program for the 
development of housing for elderly and 
handicapped persons was established. 
Since that time, the Union has been 
forging new partnerships in and with 
selected cities throughout the country, 
jointly exploring the feasibility of new 
housing ventures. 
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The housing program is but one 
manifestation of the Union’s concern 
about the well-being of the nation and 
its local communities and individual 
American citizens, whether Teamsters 
or not. Historically, the Union member- 
ship has been quick and generous in its 
response to the needs of others, both in 
times of crisis and in the ongoing needs 
of communities and organizations. 
Through the International Office, the 
Joint Councils, the Local Unions, and 
individual member contributions, 
Teamsters are estimated to donate over 
five million dollars annually to deserv- 
ing charities. 

From manning telephone lines at 
telethons to canvasing door-to-door 
for the March of Dimes, Teamsters are 
always there to be counted. 

The IBT has played a major role in 
the establishment of a cancer research 
center in Seattle, and a drug abuse 
rehabilitation facility in Las Vegas. It 
has raised considerable sums of money 
for numerous other national charitable 
organizations. The list is extensive, 
and growing. 

Much of this is a natural outgrowth 
of the fact that Teamsters never just 
fade away. There is an active and grow- 
ing Teamsters Retiree Department that 
keeps members aware of the fact that 
retirement doesn’t mean resignation 
from life or active concern about their 
fellow workers and citizens. This rela- 
tively new department, established in 
1983, is one of the most active. It has 
organized over half a million retired 
members into chapters affiliated with 
IBT local unions. 

The department assists retired mem- 
bers by organizing them into groups 
eligible for discounts, special programs, 
trips and rates and services. For exam- 
ple, the Department has developed an 
affordable Medicare supplemental 
insurance and a special Accidental 
Death and Dismemberment Insurance 
Plan, an automobile rental discount 
deal and budget-priced hotel plans with 
National chains. Recently, a cost-free 
medical equipment loan program was 
launched, and the department has 
arranged a new optical care program as 
well. In all these ways, the Department 
and the Union in general are concerned 
to see to it that our retirees live com- 
fortably and continue to benefit from 
the efforts of the giant Union that their 
labor created. 


Perhaps no area of the IBT’s work is 
as much needed and as universally felt 
as in the field of safety and health. 

This department has an impact on 
all aspects of our lives. The mandate is 
to help secure the workplace for all 
workers, and to see to it that the gov- 
ernment agencies, both state and 
national, regulate effectively. The 
department lobbies for effective legis- 
lation and enforcement on the national 
level and in state governments. It 
works with management to survey and 
recommend improved conditions and 
actively promotes new regulations 
when needed. This field is becoming 
increasingly more important. With 
more of the membership active in 
industries that utilize chemicals that 
are experimental and unknown, the 
Safety and Health Department has 
become increasingly important. 

Technology has put humanity into 
space, but not without the efforts of 
many a Teamster. America has walked 
on the moon, but it was with the aid of 
Teamster members that the rocket was 
dragged to the launching pad. As the 
Constitution enters its third century, 
and the Teamsters Union nears the cen- 
tury mark, a unique partnership that is 
constantly being renewed, continues. 
This partnership evolved from a bal- 
ance of power, a strong sense of right, 
and an overriding compassion that con- 
densed themselves into the most 
remarkable political document ever 
written. And this document has been 
supported and enriched by the vigor- 
ous use of its protections, as embodied 
in the Great American Labor Union 
Movement, of which the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters is proud to 
be the leader. 
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s we celebrate Labor Day this 

i : month it is important to look 
MPM back on how much the labor 
isha and the Teamsters Union 
have accomplished over the years. 
Today, Americans have the highest 
standard of living in the world. Our 
quality of life is the living legacy of the 
retirees who have built this country and 
our great Union. 

At the urging of Samuel Gompers, 
the first President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, delegates from two 
rival labor organizations—the Team 
Drivers Union and the Teamsters 
National Union—met in a joint conven- 
tion at Niagara Falls, New York in 1903. 
Agreeing on a fixed monthly per capita 
of 15 cents and limiting membership to 
.those who owned no more than one 
team of horses, the delegates forged 
the amalgamation of a new labor 
union—The International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. 

The first headquarters of the new 
union opened its doors in Indianapo- 
lis, IN, and had operating costs of about 
$6,000 per month. 

The Teamster of the early 1900’s 
found his on-the-job duties to be two- 
fold. First he was responsible for deliv- 
ering his load, and thereby also 
assumed liability for bad accounts and 
merchandise lost or damaged. Second, 
he was responsible for the tedious care 
of the horses and wagon. Horses had to 
be fed, watered and groomed; wagons 
had to be greased and repaired; stalls 
and harnesses had to be cleaned. 

For the early teamster this all added 
up to long hours with little pay and no 
regular time off. For example, in 1900 
teamsters in San Francisco worked 12 
to 18 hours a day, seven days a week, for 
an average wage of $2.00 per day. 

With work scarce and jobs insecure, 
laborers had little means of effective 
protest regarding wages and working 
conditions. The flagrant exploitation of 
labor for profit was common. Poverty a 
constant, starvation a reality—men, 
women and even children worked long 
hours just to provide the scant necessi- 
ties of life and to escape the haunting 
specter of hunger. 

Demanding a better life, reformers 
and early trade unionists alerted the 


American conscience to the plight of 
the working class. Gradually progress 
was made in several work-related areas, 
including workers’ compensation, child 
labor laws and legislation allowing 
unions to seek limits on the number of 
hours worked. 

Workers were demanding the right 
to a better life; specifically, the right to 
advance. their economic aims through 
trade unions that could engage in col- 
lective bargaining with employers. 
While their primary goals were to 
improve wages and working conditions, 
gunfire and bloodshed often accompa- 
nied workers efforts. 

Due to vigorous union activity, work- 
ing conditions were greatly improved. 
Contracts standardized and reduced 
hours of work and established over- 
time pay. 

The early part of the 20th Century 
was a time of great change for the Team- 
sters Union. Most importantly the 
advent of the motor truck replaced 
horse-drawn wagons, changing every 
facet of the Union’s interests. 


Building America 


Teamsters played a crucial role in the 
American effort during World War I, 


both at home and abroad. Supplying 
the speedy movement of overseas 
troops and supplies from ports to bat- 
tle lines, Teamsters helped secure mili- 
tary success. Domestically, as the war 
effort led to a shortage of men, women 
were hired, often at reduced wages, to 
serve in positions normally occupied 
by men. 

Following a decade of relative pros- 
perity, the catastrophic stock market 
crash of 1929 had a tremendous toll on 
America. Through no fault of their own, 
multitudes of industrious workers, 
including Teamsters, were unem- 
ployed. To help pull the nation out of 
depression, the Teamsters Union 
agreed to hold to prevailing wage rates 
and working conditions, but argued for 
a shorter workday and workweek. 


The Teamsters Union embraced the 
candidacy of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt for President in 1932, because he 
expressed deep concern for the plight 
of the “forgotten man” and provided 
the American people with electrifying 
new hope. 


Workers Bill of Rights 


FDR introduced and won passage 
of a series of legislative initiatives 
designed to pull the country out of 
depression. The National Recovery Act 
(NRA), the crux of Roosevelt’s legisla- 
tive program, established minimum 
wages and maximum hours of work in 
over 200 industries. Hours were 
reduced to spread employment over 
more workers. FDR also won passage of 
the National Labor Relations (Wagner) 
Act of 1935 establishing the National 
Labor Relations Board and providing 
protection against interference or 
intimidation aimed at union activity. 

Some employers adamantly refused 
to comply with provisions of the NRA 
that guaranteed workers the right to 
join a union and bargain collectively 
with management. Teamsters across 
the country struck to enforce the new 
law, and some met with violence. 


Roughly 125,000 Teamsters served 7 


and played a critical role in the battles 
of World War II. On the home front, the 
Teamsters Union vigorously supported 
the war effort and the President’s war 
program, agreeing not to strike. 

Teamster General President Dan 
Tobin served on the National War Labor 
Board which acted as arbitrator in labor 
disputes when normal collective bar- 
gaining measures had been exhausted. 

A National Conference of Teamsters 
was formed to assist in the economic 
and military emergencies facing the 
United States. The Conference actively 
promoted war bonds and organized 
drives to collect scrap metal and rubber 
to be used in military supplies. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters offered to lend the U.S. gov- 
ernment $8,000,000, without interest, 
to assist in the war effort. President 
Roosevelt declined the offer saying that 
it was too heavy a burden for Teamster 
members who were already doing so 
much to help. 


Steady Growth, Steady Progress 


The Teamsters Union registered sig- 
nificant gains over its first 50 years of 
service to union members, growing to 


the largest labor union in North 

America. Teamster membership multi- 
plied 15 times between 1932 and 1953. 
By the 1950’s, Teamster members 

enjoyed wages that compared favorably 

with those of members of other unions. 
Members also began receiving contrac- 
tually arranged vacations, health and 

welfare benefits, retirement pensions 

and cost of living allowances. 

After the war, the Teamsters Union 
and North America benefited from a 
sustained era of general economic 
expansion. During this time, develop- 
ments affecting the structure of the 
Teamsters Union helped define and 
characterize how the International 
Union functions today. 

In 1957, the newly merged AFL-CIO 
voted to withdraw the Teamsters Union 
charter. That decision was based on 
findings of the infamous McClellan 
Committee—a report the AFL-CIO later 
was to reject as a “tissue of lies.” 

Peace-time opportunities were great 
for the Teamsters, but addressing the 
common concerns of the membership 


and organizing vast numbers of non- 
union workers in diverse occupations 
had become increasingly complex. As a 
result, Teamsters established Area 
Conferences to coordinate collective 
bargaining, organizing, and adminis- 
trative activities on a large geographi- 
cal basis. 


Anti-Union Legislation 

Despite the objections of labor, anti- 
union sentiment among employers 
prompted Congress to pass the Taft- 
Hartley Act of 1947 and the Landrum- 
Griffin Act of 1959. These laws stripped 
some of the most important rights 
gained by unions through New Deal 
legislation. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, second- 
ary boycotts, work stoppages over juris- 
dictional disputes, and the “closed 
shop,” where employers agree to hire 
only union workers, were all outlawed. 
Section 14b of the Act opened the door 
for some states to enact “right to work” 
laws, banning “union shop” provisions 
that required newly hired workers to 
join a union after a certain period 
of time. 

The Landrum-Griffin Act tightened 
secondary boycott constraints and out- 
lawed the “hot cargo” agreement, a com- 
mon practice in the trucking industry, 
whereby a union and employer agree 
that the employer will not do business 
with another employer with whom the 
union has a dispute. 

In the aftermath of legislative attacks 
on the rights won by unions, the politi- 
cal imperatives became clear. We had 
to become more politically active, so the 
Teamsters established DRIVE (Demo- 
crat, Republican, Independent Voter 
Education) as the Union’s political 
action arm. 

Teamsters had long played an impor- 
tant role in American political affairs, 
yet the time had arrived to coordinate 
the union’s political activities on a 
national level. 

With 1.7 million members, the Team- 
sters Union is the largest labor union 
in the Western Hemisphere. One out of 
every nine union members in the 
United States and Canada is a Teamster. 

It takes unity to build a successful 
union. Teamsters have banded together 
since 1903, turning challenges into 
prosperity and growth. That same unity 
provides the energy and vitality to face 
the challenges of today and capitalize 
on the opportunities of tomorrow. 
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| The 80's: A Decade Of Innovation and Inspiration 


action in the 80’s is being swiftly 


| n every sphere, the IBT’s agenda for 
completed. Listed below are the 


highlights of the IBT’s innovative pro- 


grams and updated services over the 
last six years. Reviewing this extensive 
list, it becomes very clear that the IBT 


is meeting those challenges that con- 


front the labor movement as we move 

toward the 21st Century. 

Organizing 

- Thanks to our organizing efforts, we 
are very close to a membership figure 
of two million. 


- We've increased our diversity by 
organizing in many areas, including 
industrial, public employees, high 
tech and health care professionals. 

- We have restored the IBT Organizing 
Department which has held national 
seminars on the latest organizing 
techniques. 


- We've stepped up our financial assis- 


tance to affiliates in their organizing 
campaigns. 

- Weve fought in the courts and in the 
legislatures for fair union organizing 
laws. 


Negotiations 

- As deregulation and bankruptcy have 
plagued the freight industry, we’ve 
fought for job security in hard times 
in our NMFA talks. 
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‘We've achieved excellent contracts, 


with substantial increases, in both 
carhaul and UPS negotiations. 


- We achieved similar results in our air- 


line and our brewery divisions’ 
national contracts. 


- We extended the hand of solidarity to 


other unions in their strikes against 
Greyhound, Phelps-Dodge, New York 
hotels and Pan Am airlines. 


-We created a National Freight Divi- 


sion to coordinate our efforts to bring 
both stability and innovation to the 
trucking industry. 


Political Action 


- We initiated weekly DRIVE checkoffs 
in UPS, carhaul and NMFA contracts. 

- DRIVE is now the number one labor 
political action committee in the U.S. 
and still growing. 

-Our two lobbying departments have 
been given the staff and resources 
necessary to protect our interests in 
Washington, D.C. 

- We have beat back attempts at further 
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deregulation and at weakening Davis- 
Bacon language and bankruptcy 
protections. 

-Our Annual Legislative Conference 
brings to Washington, IBT represen- 
tatives to meet with Congressmen and 
their staffs. 


Labor Training 

- The Education Department has initi- 
ated a revitalized Teamster Leader- 
ship (Training) Academy that offers 
instruction in all aspects of union 
leadership. 

- The Information Center runs the larg- 
est labor library in North America and 
has expanded its data retrieval sys- 
tems to provide affiliates with a wealth 
of information on contracts and 
corporations. 

-The Economics Department com- 
piles and distributes statistical mate- 
rial relating to all IBT national 
negotiations. 

- Anew Research Department has been 
extremely useful in providing back- 
ground data for a number of special 


projects, including the ITU merger 

-— agreement, the national carhaul, 
NMFA and UPS talks. 

- Anew Department of Human Services 
has launched a labor history project 
for educators around the nation. 


: Communications 

. - The IBT has resumed monthly publi- 
cation of International Teamster 

magazine. 

;  *We provide regular seminars for 

| the over 100 Teamster editors and 
publishers. 

_ +We’ve created a Speakers Bureau to 


provide speeches and research for 
Teamster affiliates. 
‘We've produced a wealth of promo- 
tional materials for our Buy American 
F and Anti-Drug campaigns. 

‘The IBT is also producing films and 
videos on issues ranging from women 
in the workplace to the history of the 

— International Union. 


Safety and Health 
‘This IBT department has pursued a 
wide-ranging agenda aimed at ensur- 

t ing a safer, healthier workplace. 

: - We've added a professional hygienist 
to monitor health concerns in all 
Teamster jobs. 

‘The prestigious Teamster Medical 

. Advisory Committee, which provides 
expertise on workplace hazards, has 

: been reinstituted. 


Legal Issues 
‘This IBT department has been mod- 
ernized with the installation of the 
- LEXIS computer system. 
- ‘We've established a “union-busters 
monitoring program.” 
‘An IBT Legal Services Network has 
| been instituted to communicate legal 
ae developments and decisions to all 
Teamster affiliates. 


— 
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Retirees 


‘ The IBT has created a Department of 
Retiree Affairs to service retired Team- 
sters, forming hundreds of new retiree 
chapters across the nation. 

- Medical and insurance discount pro- 
grams as well as a medical equipment 
loan program have been instituted for 
Teamster retirees. 

- The IBT regularly publishes a Retiree 
Newsletter to keep retired members 
informed about issues of concern. 

- We've also initiated a National Retiree 
Housing Program to provide low- 
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cost but first-class residences for 
retired and disabled Teamsters across 
America. 


Community Services 

- The IBT’s record of charitable involve- 
ment has grown considerably over the 
last five years. 

- We received public recognition for our 
work with Big Brothers, Boy Scouts, 
B’nai Brith, Deborah Hospital, Easter 
Seals, Histadrut, Little City, and Mus- 
cular Dystrophy Association. 

- We've continued our involvement with 
the American Red Cross, United Way 
and Savings Bond programs. 

-We made major contributions to 
disaster relief efforts in Puerto Rico 
and Mexico and gave financial and 
moral support to Solidarity in Poland, 
Seat Belt Safety and Missing Chil- 
dren programs. 

- We've also expanded the IBT Schol- 
arship program from 10 to 25 schol- 
arships for children of Teamster 
members. 


International Outreach 

- G.E.B. members undertook two exten- 
sive missions to Europe and Asia to 
develop strong ties with the interna- 
tional labor movement. _ 

- We've opened an IBT Liaison Office 
in Taipei, Taiwan to coordinate pro- 
grams in conjunction with the Chi- 
nese Federation of Labor and other 
East Asian free trade unions. 


New Departments 
* Organizing 

- Retiree Affairs 

- Research 


- Human Services 
- Retiree Housing 


New Trade Divisions 
- Public Employees 
* Newspaper Drivers 

- Trade Show and Movie-Making 

- Convention and Exposition Centers 
- Parcel and Small Package 


New Programs x 

- Retiree Housing 

- Buy American 

- Blue Ribbon Advisory Panel on Drug 
Abuse 

- Women in the Workplace | 

- Labor History Project for Educators e 

‘Joint Labor-Management Communi- § 
cations Programs in freight and 
carhaul industries. 


Constitutional Democracy: The Teamster/American Way 


statesmen seized upon a novel 

idea—a constitution—and fash- 
ioned a document that would serve as 
an example to every nation in the world. 
Yet the influence of the American 
Constitution pervades more than sys- 
tems of national government; it also 
serves aS a guide for the democratic 
organization and administration of 
many private institutions. In fact, the 
Constitution of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters is funda- 
mentally rooted in the same principles 
of democracy and representational 
government that work so well in the 
American Constitution. 

One important parallel between the 
American and Teamster Constitution 
involves the division of powers between 
various branches of government or 
union administration. The framers of 
the American Constitution created an 
effective system of checks and balances 
to regulate relationships among the 
executive, legislative and judicial 
branches of government. Similar meth- 
ods of self examination control the 
administration of the Teamsters Union. 


T:: hundred years ago American 


Checks and Balances 


The officers of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters consist of a 
General President, General Secretary- 
Treasurer, sixteen Vice Presidents and 
three Trustees. All but the three trus- 
tees serve on the Union’s “General 
Executive Board.” Each officer is 
elected by delegates to the Teamsters’ 
International Convention. 

The General President has general 
supervision over the affairs of the 
International Union. His actions must 
be conducted in accordance with the 
Teamster Constitution and are reviewed 
by the General Executive Board. 

Having the power of the purse, 
the General Secretary-Treasurer is 
responsible for, and must sign, all doc- 
uments involving the investment or 
disbursement of any funds of the 
International Union. The General 
Secretary-Treasurer is also required to 
publish an annual report summarizing 
the assets, liabilities and net worth of 
the Union. 

Every six months the Trustees review 
the books of the General Secretary- 
Treasurer and prepare a report that is 


reviewed by the General Executive 
Board. 

While the General President has pri- 
mary responsibility for interpreting and 
applying the Constitution and laws of 
the International Union, the General 
Executive Board serves an important 
judicial function by exercising the 
authority to accept, reject or modify the 
Constitutional interpretations of the 
General President. The Board meets 
quarterly to exercise its judicial author- 
ity and to consider the policies and pro- 
grams of the International Union. 


Balance of Power 


A second important area of direct 
comparison between the Teamster and 
American Constitution is the relative 
balance of power between the states 
and federal government, on the one 
hand, and the local affiliates and the 
international union on the other. 

The hottest topic of political debate 
at the first Constitutional Convention 
of the United States in 1987 concerned 
the appropriate balance of power 
between the federal government and 
the states. In the end, the framers of 
the Constitution allowed the states con- 
siderable authority to conduct their 
own affairs while the powers of the fed- 
eral government were specifically lim- 
ited to those areas where there was a 
special interest for a national govern- 
ment to intervene, such as foreign pol- 
icy, interstate commerce and the 
development of a national militia. The 
Teamsters Union recognizes the impor- 
tance of local autonomy and has built 
this principle into its own system of 
self-management. 


According to Harold Wolchok and 
Barbara Conover, in their book, the 
Real World of Work, “The 740 Team- 
ster local unions are the heart and back- 
bone of the organization; they are the 
very foundation of its structure. If any 
one element is responsible for the vital- 
ity and growth of the local unions, it’s 
the autonomy granted to them by the 
International Constitution and Bylaws. 
Contrary to the policies of other labor 
organizations, the Teamsters encour- 
age strong local leadership.” 


Refinement and Review 


A third key comparison between the 
American and Teamster Constitutions 
involves the important improvements 
that have been made in these docu- 
ments, through a careful process of 
refinement and review, while respect- 
ing the integrity of their basic demo- 
cratic principles. 

We Americans have made important 
alterations to the Constitution over the 
years, and in so doing have strength- 
ened the social fabric of the United 
States. For instance, blacks and women 
are now franchised and can participate 
fully in the American political system. 

Teamsters have also fine-tuned their 
Constitution over the years, thereby 
strengthening the Union. Last year, for 
example, delegates to the 23rd IBT 
Convention enacted a number of 
changes, including an amendment 
which facilitates the delegate selection 
process by ensuring that each local 
union sends a full compliment of dele- 
gates to the Convention. 


Constitutional Irony 


The parallels between the American 
and Teamster Constitutions are clear. 
It is a terrible irony that on the 200th 
anniversary of the American Constitu- 
tion, the U.S. Department of Justice 
would leak a story to the press that it is 
considering imposing a trusteeship on 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. This trusteeship would 
remove General Executive Board mem- 
bers from office. Since the Teamster 
Constitution is an expression of funda- 
mental democratic ideals, the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s proposed scheme is a 
bold and blatant attach on grass roots 
democracy that strikes at the core of 
constitutional government by election. 
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relationships with past Teamster lead- 
ers. In concluding the evening’s events, 
Holmes urged his audience to study 
the history of organized labor so as 
to better appreciate its contribution 
to today’s workers. 

Among the other speakers were 
Barry Feinstein, President of Local 
237, New York, NY, and Director of 
the IBT’s Public Employees’ Trade 
Division, who stressed the growing 
need to organize public sector em- 
ployees, and IBT Chief Labor Counsel 
David Previant who gave an inform- 
ative presentation on labor law. Dave 
Sweeney, IBT Legislative Director; Paul 
Locigno, IBT Governmental Affairs 
Director; Mary Ann Keeffe, IBT Re- 
search Director; and Mark Endresen, 
Chairman of the Western Conference’s 
Research Department, also spoke dur- 
ing the two-week course. 

Although they covered different 
topics, each speaker stressed the im- 
portance of getting involved in all 
levels of the political process—from 
town council meetings to the activities 
of the national government. 


Local 200 Hosts Group 


Teamsters Local Union 200 in Mil- 
waukee, WI, generously received the 
teachers on July 22. Secretary-Treas- 
urer Raymond “Red” Fularczyk and 
the entire staff warmly welcomed the 
group as they showed them what the 


a tour of the Local’s facilities. 


Local does. Fularczk gave a tour of 
the Local’s offices and the extraordi- 
nary medical, dental and eye clinics 
which offer services to the members. 
The teachers were extremely im- 
pressed with Local 200 and the serv- 
ices it provides to its own members 
and the community as a whole. They 
expressed sincere interest in wanting 
to establish a closer relationship be- 
tween their own schools and the 
Teamster local in their hometowns. 


Red Fularczyk (left), Secretary-Treasurer of Local 200 in Milwaukee, gave the group 


Professor Kenneth Mericle lectured on 
recent trends in collective bargaining and 
the future of unionism 


Follow-up Seminars Planned 


Based on the enthusiastic response 
from the teachers, the IBT’s Human 
Services Department expressed satis- 
faction with the program. To capital- 
ize on the successes of the two-week 
labor institute, a series of one-day 
workshops on “Teaching Labor Stud- 
ies in the Schools” is being planned. 
The workshops will be held in cities 
across the United States and Canada. 

In the final analysis, the IBT helped 
the educators arrive at a clearer and 
more accurate understanding of the 
Teamsters. The teachers were given 
an in-depth look at the operation of 
the Union itself, on both the local and 
international levels. They studied the 
history of the Teamsters and the role 
the Union has played in the story of 
organized labor. Finally, they were 
shown first-hand how involved Team- 
sters are in community affairs. 


IBT Assumes Active Role at 


Geneva Food Workers’ Conference 


embers of the Executive Com- 

mittee of the International 

Union of Food Workers (IUF) 
met recently in Geneva, Switzerland, 
at the headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization for a five- 
day conference. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, which has more than 
100,000 members employed in food 
production, applied for affiliation with 
the IUF in October, 1986, and was 
promptly accepted and welcomed into 
membership by this world-wide or- 
ganization of food workers. 

Warm and fraternal greetings were 
extended by the Executive Committee 
to Joseph Konowe, IBT Industrial 
Trades Division Director, who repre- 
sented the Teamsters at the confer- 
ence. Attendees at the Conference 
included officers of the IUF and its 
Regional Affiliates. Also present were 
delegates from food worker unions 
from the following countries: Argen- 
tina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Germany, Ire- 
land, Israel, Italy, Japan, Mexico, The 
Netherlands, Norway, South Africa, 
Sri Lanka, Sweden, Switzerland, Tur- 
key, The United Kingdom, The United 
States and Zimbabwe. 

The Executive Committee consid- 
ered numerous topics at length, in- 
cluding: peace and disarmament, 
women workers’ issues, transnational 
companies, educational programs, re- 
lations with other organizations, and 
the IUF Centennial in 1989. 

In addition, the subject of women’s 
representation on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the IUF sparked a lengthy 
and emotional debate. The discussion 
ended with the Executive Committee 
agreeing to hold three positions open 
at the next IUF convention in 1989 to 
be filled by women. At present, Lenore 
Miller, President, Retail, Wholesale, 
and Department Store Union, serves 
as the IUF North American Regional 
Office Vice President. 

In his address to the Committee, 
Konowe expressed the personal greet- 
ings of General President Jackie Presser 
saying that Teamsters are very happy 
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Joseph Konowe (left), Director, IBT Industrial Trades Division, recently attended the 
International Union of Food Workers’ meeting in Geneva, Switzerland. Pictured with 
him is Rene Rondou, the North American Regional Office President of IUF, and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Bakery Conference and Tobacco Workers International Union, 


AFL-CIO. 


to be a part of the IUF, particularly 
since the IBT is a major union in the 
field of food production and manufac- 
turing. 

Through Konowe, Jackie referred 
to the extensive interchange of infor- 
mation which has occurred since the 
IBT’s affiliation with IUF in 1986 and 
the union’s participation in protests 
to the companies engaging in unfair 
labor practices and other anti-union 
activities around the world. Konowe 
also stated that it is the purpose of 
the IBT to continue to support unions 
in Latin America, Asia and Africa who 
are laboring under governmental con- 
trol and/or repression to organize, 
raise the standard of living and cope 
with the technological advances of this 
era. 

The establishment by General Pres- 
ident Presser and the IBT of an office 
in Taiwan greatly interested the del- 
egates. The Taiwan office is staffed by 


organizers who help third-world unions 
obtain the necessary information and 
organizational support of the IBT, 
which is needed to improve the con- 
ditions of organized and unorganized 
workers in the Far East. 

The subjects of union busting and 
organizing were at the top of the 
agenda at a meeting held prior to the 
Executive Committee meeting. The 
Committee’s conclusion on these sub- 
jects centered around a need for in- 
creased communication between IUF 
affiliates. Specifically, the Committee 
resolved to keep these two subjects at 
the top of their meeting agendas, to 
continue the interchange of contract 
information, to share organizing ex- 
periences and to increase joint orga- 
nizing campaigns. 

A date for the mext meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the IUF, which 
is scheduled to take place in Brussels, 
Belgium, has yet to be announced. 
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sters’ Director of Governmental Af- 

fairs Paul Locigno returned re- 
cently from a two-week mission to 
Asia, including stops in Japan, Korea, 
and the Republic of China (Taiwan). 
The trip, in addition to allowing a 
working session with the staff of the 
Teamsters Asian Pacific Branch Office 
in Taipei, provided Locigno the op- 
portunity to meet with a number of 
government and labor officials in the 
three countries. 

In Korea, Locigno met with the 
President and Vice President of the 
Korean Federation of Trade Unions to 
discuss labor issues of mutual impor- 
tance. Both men applauded the work 
of the Teamsters Asian Office, and 
expressed their gratitude for its estab- 
lishment and assistance to them. 

While in Korea, Locigno also met 
with Alex Arvizu, labor attache for the 
U.S. Embassy in Seoul, and discussed 
labor issues as well as the current 
political climate. 

Locigno took time while in Korea 
to meet with the President of the 
Federation of Korean Chemical Work- 
ers Union (FKCU). The Federation is 
a sister affiliate of the Teamsters in 
the ICEF, an international federation 
of chemical workers union. Among 
the topics of discussion, the officials 
at FKCU expressed their gratitude to 
the Teamsters Taiwan office for the 
assistance they afforded in translation 
and participation at a conference that 
was held recently in Taipei. 

During his visit to Japan, Locigno 
met with officials of the Okinawa 
Domei and the Deputy General Sec- 
retary of the Japanese Federation of 
Chemical and General Workers’ Unions. 

In the Republic of China (Taiwan), 
Locigno had meetings with the direc- 
tor of their country’s Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs’ Department of North 
American Affairs. In addition to dis- 
cussing the trade tensions between 
our two countries, they talked about 
the work of the Teamsters Taiwan 
office as well as a number of current 
labor issues. 

Also while in the Republic of China, 
Locigno attended a conference of the 
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IBT Continues to Reach Out 
To Asian Officials, Workers 


IBT Governmental Affairs Director Paul Locigno (far right), gives presentation during 


a conference sponsored by the International Congress of Free Trade Unions. 


International Congress of Free Trade 
Unions and addressed a seminar en- 
titled, “Trade Unions and New Tech- 
nological Changes.” The participants 
were very interested and receptive to 
the Teamsters’ activities in the Asian 
region. 
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ts and trade union offices. 
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e ayear the Meiji Milk Workers’ Union in Tokyo, Japan, sends a delegation 
United States and Canada to visit milk production facilities, super 


Locigno also met with President 
Chen Hsi-chi, Secretary General Chiu 
Ching-hwei and Vice President Lu 
Kuo-hua of the Chinese Federation of 
Labor (CFL). Over the years, the 
Teamsters and the CFL have developed 
a close friendship. 


a an’s Meiji Milk Workers 


une 24, the last day of their visit, Teamsters Milk Drivers and Dairy 

cal 226 in San Francisco, CA, along with International Trustee 

ted the group during a dinner in San Francisco. 

ith the ee delegation are International Trustee Ben Leal 
he Secretary-Treasurer of Local 856 in San Francisco; 


Z David Mello (fourth from left), President and Business Agent, Local 226; and 
_ Lou Phillips (third from right), Secretary-Treasurer, Local 226. 
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housing project on July 10, 1987, 

in Janesville, WI, to the Team- 
sters of Wisconsin. Teamster Manor 
is the most recent addition to the 
union’s growing number of housing 
complexes for elderly and handicapped 
Teamsters and other eligible resi- 
dents. There are currently five more 
complexes in the planning or con- 
struction phase. 


Te: Teamsters dedicated their ninth 


Teamster Manor Dedicated 
in Janesville, Wisconsin 


sistence has made these housing ven- 
tures successful and will improve liv- 
ing standards and provide for more 
secure housing for the elderly and 
handicapped throughout North Amer- 
ica, Kaiser said. 

This housing project is a tribute to 
the Teamsters of Janesville, WI, for 
their dedicated efforts in the labor 
movement. Kaiser also thanked John 
Joyce, IBT Housing Director, for his 


General Secretary-Treasurer Weldon L. Mathis (center), cuts the ribbon to formally 


dedicate Teamster Manor. 


Brendan Kaiser, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of Teamsters Local 579 in Janes- 
ville, WI, welcomed all of the Team- 
sters, active and retired, along with 
many guests, to the dedication cere- 
mony for Teamster Manor. Kaiser ex- 
pressed his and the Local Union’s 
appreciation to everyone who partic- 
ipated in the development and com- 
pletion of the complex. 

On behalf of Local 579, Kaiser 
thanked General President Jackie 
Presser, General Secretary-Treasurer 
Weldon L. Mathis, and the entire 
General Executive Board for their hard 
work and dedicated efforts with the 
National Housing Program. Their per- 
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countless hours of hard work, and for 
his assistance and expertise in the 
planning and development of this 
housing project. Kaiser said he antic- 
ipates Joyce’s continued support and 
assistance in the daily operations and 
maintenance of Teamster Manor. 
The keynote speaker at the dedi- 
cation ceremony was General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Mathis, who said he 
was very honored to speak to all of 
the invited guests and to share in the 
ribbon-cutting and formal dedication 
of Teamster Manor. The IBT General 
Secretary-Treasurer praised General 
President Jackie Presser for his per- 
sistence in developing a National 


Housing Program. Mathis said that, 
“it is because of Jackie Presser that 
this housing facility is here today.” 

Mathis noted that this housing 
complex is very important to all Team- 
sters, especially to this Local Union. 
He stressed the point that all local 
unions should get more actively in- 
volved in their communities in order 
to achieve what Local 579 had achieved 
that day. “ With more housing facil- 
ities in the planning stage, more peo- 
ple, not only active and retired Team- 
sters, but all people, will continue to 
benefit from these HUD-assisted com- 
plexes.” 

Mathis presented Brendan Kaiser 
with a plaque commending him on 
his devoted efforts with not only 
Teamsters Local 579, but in the com- 
pletion of Teamster Manor. The plaque 
was from both Mathis and General 
President Presser. 

Another guest speaker at the dedi- 
cation was International Vice Presi- 
dent Walter Shea. Shea commended 
the National Housing Program for all 
the advancements and housing facil- 
ities this division has developed for 
our membership. “These housing pro- 
grams are among the best programs 
the IBT is involved in today. It benefits 
not only the membership and our 
retirees but the general public.” He 
also said, “we look forward to future 
housing facilities being built across 
the U.S. in years to come.” 

Shea presented a plaque to the 
Executive Board of Teamsters Local 
579, signed by General President Jackie 
Presser and General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Weldon L. Mathis, congratulating 
the Local on its new housing facility 
and expressing appreciation of the 
members’ invaluable contributions to 
the IBT. The plaque also commemo- 
rated the commitment each of them 
has shown to the working men and 
women in the state of Wisconsin. 

Steve Schieffer, the City Manager 
of Janesville, was an invited guest who 
spoke to the Teamsters at the dedi- 
cation celebration. Schieffer thanked 
the Teamsters for their community 
spirit in Janesville and throughout the 
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Teamster Manor in Janesville, WI, was dedicated on July 10, 1987. 


state of Wisconsin. He also stated that 
the new housing residence, Teamster 
Manor, “was the biggest and best gift 
the city of Janesville has ever re- 
ceived.” Schieffer concluded his re- 
marks by thanking the IBT for sharing 
their programs, especially this partic- 
ular housing project, with the resi- 
dents of Janesville. 

John Joyce, IBT Director of the 
National Housing Program, delivered 
remarks from General President Jackie 
Presser, bringing his sincerest regards 
and best wishes for this newly devel- 
oped housing facility. Joyce conveyed 
the message that Presser and the IBT 
have a vested interest in all Teamsters 
nationally, and that the International 
is interested and concerned as to where 
each of these residential centers are 
located. On behalf of the General 
President, he pointed out the fact that 
most Teamster members work and 
raise their childern, and ultimately 
retire, in these various communities. 
Thus these residential centers are the 
Teamsters’ way of assisting and par- 
ticipating within these communities. 

Presser’s message also stressed the 
fact that Teamsters contribute in an 
extremely worthwhile way to their 
communities by building residential 
centers such as Teamster Manor. “This 
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is truly a tribute to all Teamsters, not 
only in Wisconsin, but across the 
country.” 

John Joyce thanked General Presi- 
dent Presser, General Secretary- 
Treasurer Mathis, along with the en- 
tire General Executive Board, for their 
continued support with the develop- 
ment of these housing endeavors. Joyce 


concluded his remarks by stressing 
that no other labor union in this 
country is doing what this Interna- 
tional Union is accomplishing in the 
areas of housing, retiree affairs, social 
service programs, charitable works 
and assisting local governments and 
the general public with projects such 
as these. 


IBT Retiree Housing Corporation Director John Joyce (left), gives a tour of Teamster 
Manor to General Secretary-Treasurer Weldon L. Mathis (center), and Vice President 


Walter Shea. 
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GG We: do workers want and 
need?” This is the ques- 
tion that IBT representa- 

tives attempt to have answered every 

time they set foot on Capitol Hill or 
inside the hall of government agen- 
cies. 

In our own words, the answer is 
clear and simple: first, workers want 
employment policies which will pro- 
vide jobs that are safe, secure and pay 
a decent wage; second, workers want 
labor policies that treat labor and 
management equally and that do not 
give one group advantage over the 
other; and, third, workers want reg- 
ulatory policies that are fair and that 
do not throw people out of their jobs. 

Pretty simple and very fair—why, 
then, are they so hard to get? Because 
business interests have been putting 
their political dollars into election 
campaigns to ensure that the laws stay 
the way they want them to today. 
Today there’s a lobbyist for everything 
in Washington, D.C., many of them 
extremely well-funded, who have ac- 
cess and influence because they can 
say with some justification that they 
were responsible for an individual leg- 
islator’s election. 

That’s where DRIVE comes in and 
that’s precisely the goal of our 30- 
year old political action committee. 
DRIVE is our answer to the political 
money machines of big business. And 
its an answer that’s getting more and 
more attention every day. Already the 
nation’s number one labor PAC, DRIVE 
is striving to be better funded than 
any business political action commit- 
tee as well. 

Through the years after the Team- 


APA Transport employees take time dur- 


ing a break to sign onto DRIVE through 
Local 317. 
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DRIVE is the Answer 


John Namey (fourth from left), Secretary-Treasurer, Local 401, Wilkes-Barre, PA, 
signs up new DRIVE contributors at Keystone Coca-Cola. 


sters Union was established, local 
unions in some areas were politically 
active and successful. With passage of 
the Landrum-Griffin Act in 1959, how- 
ever, it became apparent that the 
International Union needed a coordi- 
nated program at the national level 
to protect the gains won for its mem- 
bers at the bargaining table. Thus 
DRIVE was born, and has continued 
ever since, dedicated to protecting the 
rights of working men and women. 

In recent years DRIVE has grown 
in importance, always advancing the 
causes of working men and women in 
America. Yet, our opposition is fierce. 
Big business has its own set of political 
action committees. Workers come last 
on their legislative agenda—profits 
are more important than people. 

DRIVE is the grass roots voice for 
every Teamster in every county in 
every state. 

Because on the big issues—the key 
votes that will affect all our lives in 
some way or other—that is what 
counts. After all the lobbying and the 
campaign spending are done, what 
legislators really care about is what 
their constituents think. 

DRIVE, on both the national and 
the statewide levels, is dedicated to 
keeping members aware of the issues, 
the voting records of their represen- 
tatives, and the importance of the 
participation in the political process. 

DRIVE is funded through voluntary 
contributions from individual Team- 


ster members and, because DRIVE 
funds come from the contributions of 
individual Teamsters dedicated to good 
government, anyone receiving sup- 
port through DRIVE knows the funds 
are coming from working people, the 
citizens who put them where they are. 

DRIVE is nonpartisan and strives 
only to ensure that the political in- 
terests of our members and Teamsters 
Union are represented by candidates 
for public office. 

Where local DRIVE chapters are 
strong and well supported by the 
membership, Teamsters are well rep- 
resented in their state houses and on 
the federal level. Not just because of 
the dollars Teamsters donate to polit- 
ical campaigns, but because DRIVE 
members are active, on-the-scene par- 
ticipants in the political process. 

They are working as precinct cap- 
tains, are active in county and state 
party nominating procdures, are in- 
volved in voter registration and get- 
out-the vote campaigns at election 
time—in other words, they are good 
citizens as well as good Teamsters. 

Without such labor input, it is 
doubtful that any of the 50 states 
would ever have adopted minimum 
standards for workmen’s compensa- 
tion or that striking workers would 
be eligible for food stamps. 

Teamster legislative representatives 
are the point men in the state capitol. 
They know how labor’s doing on the 
issues, and plug at it, day in and day 
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out, telling legislators what Teamster 
constituents would like to see in the 
form of legislation. 

Wallace Clements, DRIVE’s Na- 
tional Director, spends much of his 
time traveling around the country, 
helping local unions with their pro- 
grams. 

DRIVE Representatives conduct 
DRIVE registration campaigns, and 
aid local unions involved in registra- 
tion and get-out-the-vote activities. 
They have a feel for the gut issues 
concerning the membership, and do 
their best to coordinate activities with 
those being.conducted on the national 
level. 

Under the ledership of General Pres- 
ident Jackie Presser, DRIVE has been 
successful in establishing checkoff 
programs in the Master Freight, UPS 
and carhaul national contracts. The 
results have been fantastic as you can 
see from the accompanying chart of 
DRIVE’s growth. 

Today DRIVE is targeting the brew- 
ery and warehouse divisions for sim- 
ilar industry-wide programs. Our ul- 
timate goal is to establish memoranda 
of understanding in every contract 
that every local union has with an 
employer. The department is also 
looking at ways to maximize partici- 
pation among the many thousands of 
Central States Pension: Fund recipi- 
ents. 

So DRIVE is important to all Team- 
sters, especially at election time. First, 
it obviously represents the interests 
of working men and women at all 
levels—from the county level on up. 
Second, through DRIVE, the entire 
Teamster network of conferences, joint 
councils and local unions, is kept up- 
to-date on the candidates, the issues 
and how they’re progressing, and what 
individual members can do to get 
action. 

To be successful, though, DRIVE 
needs the support of every Teamster 
Union member. 

DRIVE won't tell you who to vote 
for or what to think. It will tell you 
what the issues are and what your 
legislators are doing for or to you. 
Then you can decide how to vote for 
yourself. 

Through DRIVE, the union can show 
elected officials how individual DRIVE 
members do feel. And nearly two mil- 
lion Teamsters, all of voting age, with 
wives, husbands, children and friends 
then have a lot clout! 
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Abe Campbell (right), Secretary-Treasurer, Local 317, Syracuse, NY, and Tom Goodwin 


(left), Business Agent, sign up UPS employees from Local 317. 
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Political Test in Senate 


uring consideration of the Trade 
[icon bill, the legislative agenda 

of organized labor received its 
first challenge. During consideration 
of the trade bill, Senators Edward 
Kennedy (D-MA) and Howard Metz- 
enbaum (D-OH) added language re- 
quiring notification of employees, em- 
ployee representatives and state and 
local governments in the event of a 
plant closure or massive layoffs. 

The Kennedy-Metzenbaum  pro- 
posal is a modest requirement for 
mandatory notice. Companies would 
be required to notify their employees 
within 60 days of when a plant was to 
be closed or a large number of a plant’s 
workforce would be affected by a mass 
layoff. This new requirement would 
apply to companies that had more 
than 100 employees and only when 
more than one-third of the plant’s 
workforce was being affected by the 
closure or the layoff. This language, 
in effect, exempted small businesses 
from the coverage and notification 
would only be required when closures 
were a result of dislocations caused 
by trade imbalances, deregulation or 
poor economic performance. 

The National Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors and the Administra- 
tion lobbied heavily in opposition to 
this modest proposal. They claimed 
that if the Senate adopted this provi- 
sion, organized labor would be able 
to bring other legislation to the Floor 
of the Senate for debate and consid- 
eration. During the discussions of this 
issue, it became readily apparent that 
this provision was more of a political 
fight between big business and orga- 
nized labor. 

In response to this political chal- 
lenge, General President Presser wrote 
to each member of the Senate relating 
the Teamster experience with plant 
closings and mass layoffs. Teamster 
union members can readily recall the 
sudden closures of trucking compa- 
nies throughout the country as a 
result of the failed policy of deregula- 
tion. Thousands of other Teamsters 
have lost their jobs as a result of trade 
inequities or unfair trade practices. 
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In addition, General President 
Presser instructed the IBT’s Legisla- 
tive Department to contact individual 
Teamster Joint Councils and Local 
Unions in an effort to generate the 
needed grass roots support for our 
position. These back-home efforts are 
directly responsible for the success of 
these provisions in the trade bill. 

In the accompanying box, you can 
see how your U.S. Senator voted on 
this critical issue. 

The plant closing provision and the 
entire trade bill will now be sent to a 


Plant Closing Notification Survives 


conference committee with the House 
of Representatives. The House and the 
Senate took different approaches in 
resolving the trade problems that af- 
flict our nation. A compromise posi- 
tion will be difficult to reach. A num- 
ber of important trade reforms, 
including the plant closing provision 
and the Gephardt-Riegle trade deficit 
reduction provisions, have been chal- 


lenged by the Administration. Con- 


gress must resolve the differences in 
the bill in the face of a veto by the 
President. 


Another DOD Trade Fiasco 


he Federal Government must stay up at night thinking of ways 


T: export American jobs! 


The IBT has now learned that the U.S. Department of Defense 
will actively participate in a seminar designed to teach military/ 
defense manufacturers from other countries how to successfully apply 
and bid for contracts with the United States. U.S. companies have 


been barred from participation. 


The conference, called Com Def ’87, is designed to allow companies 
from 17 allied countries to display their capabilities and technologies 
to Pentagon officials of the highest rank. 

According to the conference brochure, representatives of foreign 
companies will be able to meet and become acquainted with U.S. 
defense officials, as well as learn the ins and outs of U.S. defense 
procurement procedures. Com Def officials have barred any U.S. 
companies from participating in this trade show. The conference and 
exhibition is scheduled for October 7-9, less that two miles from the 


Pentagon. 


The IBT Governmental Affairs and Legislative Departments are 
working with a number of Members of Congress and interested parties 
to protest the Com Def Conference. In addition to formal written 
protests, plans include picketing the location of the exhibition on the 


days it is open. 


Recently, the IBT led an atttack against another senseless Defense 
Department policy that allowed the U.S. Government to purchase 
foreign-made vehicles. As a result of Teamster efforts, the U.S. House 
of Representatives passed legislation that prohibits such foreign 
procurement by the Defense Department. The IBT is now working to 
have a similar measure passed in the Senate. 

Another case illustrating the U.S. Government’s apparent deter- 
mination to export American jobs was a conference organized by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce to teach U.S. businessmen how to set 
up subsidiaries in foreign countries. Despite public outrage and 
protest, the conference, which was held in Acapulco, Mexico, went 


off as scheduled. 
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How Your Senator Voted on Crucial Plant 
Closing Legislation 


[Those who supported the Teamster position are followed by F (For); those 


who opposed us are followed by A (Against) ] 


ALABAMA 
Heflin (D) 
Shelby (D) 


ALASKA 
Murkowski (R) 
Stevens (R) 


ARIZONA . 
DeConcini (D) 
McCain (R) 


ARKANSAS 
Bumpers (D) 
Pryor (D) 


CALIFORNIA 
Cranston (D) 
Wilson (R) 


COLORADO 
Wirth (D) 
Armstrong (R) 


CONNECTICUT 
Dodd (D) 
Weicker (R) 


DELAWARE 
Biden (D) 
Roth (R) 


FLORIDA 
Chiles (D) 
Graham (D) 


GEORGIA 
Fowler (D) 
Nunn (D) 


HAWAII 
Inouye (D) 
Matsunaga (D) 


IDAHO 
McClure (R) 
Symms (R) 


ILLINOIS - 
Dixon (D) 
Simon (D) 


INDIANA 
Lugar (R) 
Quayle (R) 


IOWA 
Harkin (D) 
Grassley (R) 


KANSAS 
Dole (R) 
Kassebaum (R) 
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KENTUCKY 
Ford (D) 
McConnell (R) 


LOUISIANA 
Breaux (D) 
Johnston (D) 


MAINE 
Mitchell (D) 
Cohen (R) 


MARYLAND 
Mikulski (D) 
Sarbanes (D) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Kennedy (D) 
Kerry (D) 


MICHIGAN 
Levin (D) 
Riegle (D) 


MINNESOTA 
Boschwitz (R) 
Durenberger (R) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Stennis (D) 
Cochran (R) 


MISSOURI 
Bond (R) 
Danforth (R) 


MONTANA 
Baucus (D) 
Melcher (D) 


NEBRASKA 
Exon (D) 
Karnes (R) 


NEVADA 
Reid (D) 
Hecht (R) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Humphrey (R) 
Rudman (R) 


NEW JERSEY 
Bradley (D) 
Lautenberg (D) 


NEW MEXICO 
Bingaman (D) 
Domenici (R) 


NEW YORK 


Moynihan (D) 
D’Amato (R) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Sanford (D) 
Helms (R) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Burdick (D) 
Conrad (D) 


OHIO 
Glenn (D) 
Metzenbaum (D) 


OKLAHOMA 
Boren (D) 
Nickles (R) 


OREGON 
Hatfield (R) 
Packwood (R) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Heinz (R) 
Specter (R) 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pell (D) 
Chafee (R) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hollings (D) 
Thurmond (R) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Daschle (D) 
Pressler (R) 


TENNESSEE 
Gore (D) 
Sasser (D) 


TEXAS 
Bentsen (D) 
Gramm (R) 


UTAH 
Garn (R) 
Hatch (R) 


VERMONT 
Leahy (D) 
Stafford (R) 


VIRGINIA 
Trible (R) 
Warner (R) 


WASHINGTON 
Adams (D) 
Evans (R) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Byrd (D) 
Rockefeller (D) 


WISCONSIN 


Proxmire (D) 
Kasten (R) 


WYOMING 
Simpson (R) 
Wallop (R) 
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hen Teamster Brewery Confer- 
W: officials and Joint Council 

3 organizers began receiving 
calls from Coors employees in Golden, 
CO, wanting to organize, they were 
somewhat surprised. Surprised, since 
Coors, long known for its union bust- 
ing activities, had been successful in 
busting 15 unions at their Golden, 
CO, facility, and in keeping their brew- 
ery non-union for more than 10 years. 

In response, labor launched and has 
continued a massive boycott of Coors 
products. Coors has tried to perpetrate 
the false myth that the boycott has 
not negatively impacted their sales, 
and that employees were satisfied with 
their conditions and did not need 
union representation. 

Employees tell a very different story. 
Concerned by the dramatic effect the 
boycott was having on the sales of 
Coors beer as they recently expanded 
their distribution from 11 to 49 states, 
Coors employees decided it was time 
to reorganize in Golden. The main 
issue was job security. For many em- 
ployees it was simple: if Coors couldn’t 
sell more beer, their jobs could be in 
jeopardy, and in fact, the rumor of 
possible layoffs spread throughout the 
plant. 

At recent meetings held with Coors 
employees, Brewery and Soft Drink 
Conference Director Charles Klare ex- 
plained that investment analysts were 
advising Coors that in order to be 
successful in their quest to expand 
nationwide and become the second or 
third largest brewer in the United 
States, they needed to get out from 
under the boycott. Klare further ex- 
plained that the only way the boycott 
would end, would be if Coors became 
a union brewery. Currently, Coors 
remains the only non-union national 
brewery. “The timing is right,” said 
Klare, “because by becoming Team- 
sters, the employees as well as the 
Company stand to gain.” 

Coors employees stand to gain in 
other areas beside job security. By 
negotiating a written contract, em- 
ployees would have a real input into 
determining their working conditions 
which could not arbitrarily be changed 
by management. The grievance pro- 
cedure in the contract would insure 
fairness and provide a recourse in the 
event management violated any pro- 
visions of the contract. 

Thousands of Teamster brewery 
workers have improved their condi- 
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Coors Organizing Campaign 
in Golden, Colorado 
Off to a Good Start 


Charlie Klare (standing), Secretary-Treasurer, Brewery and Soft Drink Workers 
Conference, makes a point at the July 15 meeting with Coors employees. Seated left 
to right are: Bill Young of the Brewery Conference, IBT Organizing Director Vicki 
Saporta, Joint Council 3 President Harry Marshall, and IBT General Organizer Jerry 


Schmidt. 


tions and standard of living through 
Teamster contract negotiations. They 
have been able to solve the problems 
that Coors employees still face con- 
cerning inadequate medical and pen- 
sion benefits, excessive mandatory 
overtime, lack of consistency in wages, 
favoritism in promotions and job as- 
signments, exploitation of temporary 
employees, safety problems, and job 
security, among many others. Coors 
employees will be able to see the 
difference a Teamster contract can 
make in their own back yard, when 
Anheuser-Busch opens its new brew- 
ery in Fort Collins, CO. 

The organizing campaign which was 
recently kicked off with meetings and 
a press conference is progressing very 
well. Coors employees have enthusi- 
astically volunteered to be on the 
committee to assist in talking with 
and signing up their fellow employees. 
The committee members will play an 
important role throughout the cam- 
paign, and their participation and sup- 
port will be a key factor to our success. 

The organizing efforts have the full 


backing of General President Jackie 
Presser and the General Executive 
Board who agreed to issue a separate 
charter to Coors employees for their 
own Teamster local union, once or- 
ganizing efforts are successful. With 
a Teamster local, Coors employees will 
have the backing and benefit of this 
Union’s many years of expertise in the 


A Coors employee accepts an informative 
handbill from a Teamster organizer. 
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brewing industry, while still demo- 
cratically running their own day-to- 
day affairs. 

The organizing campaign is a team 
effort being coordinated by the Brew- 
ery and Soft Drink Conference with 
active support from IBT Organizing 
Director Vicki Saporta and staff, Joint 
Council 3 President Harry Marshall, 
Joint Council 3’s Denver staff, and the 
Western Conference of Teamsters. 

The Teamsters staff and Coors em- 
ployees are working hard to success- 
fully organize Coors, thereby bringing 
an end to the boycott and insuring 
Coors employees job security and the 
benefits of a union contract. 


Gathered at the grand opening of their organizing office in Golden, CO, were Teamster 
supporters from Coors and organizers from the Brewery Conference, Joint Council 3, 
the Western Conference of Teamsters, and the IBT. 


Teamsters Win Second RPS Election 


System (RPS) employees voted 

by a 9 to 1 margin for represen- 
tation by Teamsters Local 402, head- 
quartered in Muscle Shoals, AL. This 
victory once again proves that when 
presented with the facts in the course 
of an effective organizing campaign, 
RPS employees will opt for Teamster 
representation despite the Company’s 
best efforts to convince them to re- 
main non-union. 

Local 402 had to overcome a vig- 
orous campaign by the Company which 
included a challenge to the appropri- 
ateness of the unit before the National 
Labor Relations Board which resulted 
in a delay of the election, anti-union 
literature, captive audience meetings 
in which RPS President Dan Sullivan 
made a personal appeal, one-on-one 
meetings between RPS employees and 
their supervisors, and a special video- 
tape in which RPS threatened to shut 
down the operation if employees voted 
for union representation. 

Local 402 successfully met the chal- 
lenge posed by RPS’ campaign of fear 
and threats by continually and effec- 
tively communicating with RPS em- 
ployees. The communication took the 
form of ‘leaflets, mailings, meetings, 
home visits, phone calls from RPS 
drivers in Detroit, and an election day 
rally in front of the terminal in which 
Local 402 members actively partici- 
pated to show their support. 


0): June 25th, Roadway Package 
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Delighted with the victory, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of Local 402, Hugh 
Gresham, thanked Organizing Direc- 
tor Vicki Saporta for the Department’s 
support in sending in Organizer Don 
Smith and discharged RPS employee 
Mike Johns from Detroit. Both were 
instrumental in communicating the 
positive Teamster message to RPS 
employees in Alabama and in en- 
couraging them to vote Teamster. 
Gresham also had high praise for the 
assistance he received from the Inter- 
national’s Legal Department through- 


ON 


campaign in front of RPS terminal. 


SAY YES TO TEAMSTERS 


out the campaign. 

In a related victory, the NLRB in 
Washington, D.C., recently denied RPS’ 
request for review of the Regional 
Director’s decision on the objections 
the Company filed in their election 
loss to Local 299, Detroit, MI, and the 
certification of Local 299 as the bar- 
gaining representative of RPS em- 
ployees in Detroit. Local 299 has, 
therefore, demanded that RPS im- 
mediately begin negotiations for its 
Detroit terminal. 


Local 402 Secretary-Treasurer Hugh Gresham (left), and Organizer Don Smith (right), 
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Supreme Court Upholds 


Job Safety Protection for Truck Drivers 


held the constitutionality of a 

very important law which pro- 
tects truck drivers who complain about 
the safety of their trucks. 

This protection comes from Section 
405 of the Surface Transportation As- 
sistance Act of 1982. It protects em- 
ployees from being fired or discrimi- 
nated against because they have filed 
complaints relating to commercial ve- 
hicle safety, or have testified in such 
matters. Section 405 also provides 
some protection for drivers who refuse 
to operate equipment which they rea- 
sonably believe is unsafe. 

The Teamsters Union had lobbied 
very hard to have this protection in- 
cluded in the law. A key provision of 
Section 405 is that if the initial in- 
vestigation finds in the worker’s favor, 
he is immediately put back to work 
until a final decision is reached. 

The Supreme Court decsion came 
in a case brought by a major carrier. 
A driver filed a formal complaint with 
OSHA (the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration in the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor), which adminis- 
ters Section 405. The OSHA investi- 
gator in the case found that there was 
“reasonable cause” to believe that the 
carrier had violated Section 405, and 
OSHA ordered the driver reinstated 
pending the outcome of a hearing. 

The carrier took this to the courts, 
arguing that it was unconstitutional 
to make them take a driver back before 
holding a hearing. A lower court agreed, 
but the Labor Department appealed 
the case to the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court ruled, 7-2, that 
it is constitutional to order a driver 
reinstated pending a full hearing, as 
long as OSHA notifies the company 
of what the employee’s allegations are 
and “the substance” of the evidence 
that supports those allegations, and 
then gives the company a chance to 
respond to the charges orally and in 
writing, and to submit statements by 
its witnesses to rebut the charges. 

In upholding the constitutionality 
of Section 405, the Supreme Court 
said, “The statute reflects a careful 
balancing of ‘the strong Congressional 
policy that persons reporting health 
and safety violations should not suffer 


Te: U.S. Supreme Court has up- 
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because of this action’ and the need 
‘to assure that employers are provided 
protection from unjustified refusal by 
their employees to perform legitimate 
assigned tasks.’ ” 

The Supreme Court said that the 
lower court, while weighing the in- 
terests of the government and the 
employer, had failed to consider the 
employee’s interest in not being fired. 
Quoting from an earlier opinion, the 
Court stated: 

“While a fired worker may find 
employment elsewhere, doing so will 
take some time and is likely to be 
burdened by questionable circum- 
stances under which he left his pre- 
vious job. Justice Thurgood Marshall, 
author of the Court’s lead opinion in 
this case, then added: 

“In light of the injurious effect a 
retaliatory discharge can have on an 
employee’s financial status and pros- 
pects for alternative interim employ- 
ment, the employee’s substantial in- 
terest in retaining his job must be 
considered along with the employer’s 
interest...” 

The IBT’s Safety and Health Direc- 
tor, R.V. Durham praised, the Su- 
preme Court’s decision as “an impor- 
tant victory for workers’ rights.” He 
noted with pride that it was the IBT 
that had persuaded the Congress to 
insert these job safety protections in 
the law in the first place. Mr. Durham 
added that he expected OSHA to adjust 


New Alcohol Out-of-Service Rule — 


ruck drivers who are found in volation: of Beco : 
Transportation alcoholic beverage rules will be placed ou 
service for 24 hours under new DOT regulations th. 


August 19, 1987. 


Under a long-standing provision of the Pedenat Motor Car 
Regulations, drivers are not allowed to consume any alcohol V 
four hours before driving a truck or going on dut ee 
cannot have any alcoholic beverage in their | possessio 

The new rule states that if a driver is caught violating 
regulations, he or she will be placed out-of-service for 
violation of that out-of-service order carries a $2,500 f 

If a driver is ordered out-of-service because of alcoho 
possession, he or she is required to report it to their employe 


its investigation procedures somewhat 
to make sure they meet the Supreme 
Court’s requirements for “due proc- 
ess” under this law. “The biggest 
impact, though,” said Durham, “is 
that employers are now on notice that 
this law is not going to go away, as 
some had hoped. It’s going to give all 
drivers—especially the ones that don’t 
have the protection of a Union con- 
tract—a little more security when 
they are faced with a safety situation 
that they feel they have to speak up 
about.” 

IBT General President Jackie Presser 
hailed the Supreme Court decision as 
a victory for workers’ rights. In letters 
to key members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives who had 
been instrumental in passing this law, 
he noted that while it currently only 
applies to equipment safety issues, it 
should be expanded to cover all safety 
and health issues. He stated: “We 
recommend that Congress and, in 
particular, the members of this Com- 
mittee, should extend this protection 
to all rules, regulations, and laws that 
affect the safety and health of our 
members and the public. Congress 
should enact legislation which licen- 
ses both the carrier and the shipper 
to ensure the highest level of compli- 
ance with the rules, regulations, and 
laws which are designed to promote 
highway safety.” 


24 hours. They are also required to report it within 30 day ; to 


state that issued their license. 
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_Transportation Deregulation 
And Safety Conference Held 
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safety were the topics for an in- 

tense four-day seminar held June 
22-25, 1987, at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Transportation Center, Evans- 
ton, IL. 

During the conference, the more 
than 350 attendees heard from a va- 
riety of people—academics, industry 
leaders, labor representatives, and 
government—who attempted to shed 
some light on the important issues 
facing the national transportation sys- 
tem. 

Approximately 60 speeches were 
given in parallel sessions dealing with 
problems in the trucking and airlines 
industries. The objective of the par- 
allel sessions was to explore the re- 
lationships between safety perform- 
ance and economic deregulation. 

The seminar began early Tuesday 
morning, June 23, with an enlight- 
ening introductory address by Senator 
Brock Adams (D-WA), and former Sec- 
retary of Transportation, who stated 
that the original intent of deregulation 
in trucking was for reform and relax- 
ation of industry regulations rather 
than force an “ideological battle” seek- 
ing total removal of regulations. 

The Tuesday luncheon hosted guest 
speaker Thomas J. Donahue, Presi- 
dent of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation, Inc., who concurred with 
Teamster representatives on points 
brought out earlier. In his remarks, 
Donahue agreed that shippers must 
accept more responsibility for using 
unsafe carriers. 

While the airline transport sessions 
focused primarily on the implemen- 
tation of the new Air Traffic Control 
System, the trucking sessions exam- 
ined the reliability of Federal accident 
data and the interplay of factors such 
as recent entry and financial distress 
on a motor carrier’s ability to operate 
its fleet safely. 

The afternoon parallel sessions 
touched on the topic of Deregulation 
and Safety. The groups broke for din- 
ner, then resumed with a plenary 
session on Consumer and Labor Per- 
spectives. Chief Economist and Direc- 
tor of the Economics Department, 


Tere deregulation and 
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International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. Norman A. Weintraub presented 
a speech prepared by himself and R.V. 
Durham, IBT International Trustee 
and Director of the Safety and Health 
Department, on this topic. Also at- 
tending the conference was IBT Econ- 
omist Michael Conyngham. 

In Weintraub’s speech, he stated, 
“Tf the U.S. Government does not want 
to re-regulate the motor carrier of 
property industry or, at a minimum, 
properly interpret and enforce the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1980 and related 
laws, then the Congress will have to 
appropriate significantly more funds 
to try to ensure highway safety. With- 
out some minimum level of economic 
regulation in the trucking industry, 
safety will continue on its downward 
path.” 

Weintraub noted that if the De- 
partment of Transportation believed 
that safety was not a problem, then it 
must be only coincidental that three 
major pieces of safety legislation deal- 
ing with trucking had been passed by 


Congress since 1982. “It is difficult, 
if not impossible, for the Federal gov- 
ernment to make claims about safety 
in the trucking industry when it cur- 
rently has no data on the number of 
private carriers or owner-operators on 
the road.” 

At the conclusion of the conference, 
the solutions seemed evident to some 
of the participants. If the transporta- 
tion industry is to improve its safety 
record on the highways and in the 
air, better data on accidents and safety 
enforcement must be received. A han- 
dle on the pricing policies, to alleviate 
some of the problems of excess com- 
petitiveness, must also be found. 

Co-sponsors of this conference in- 
cluded: Air Transport Association of 
America; American Airlines, Inc.; 
American Trucking Associations 
Foundation, Inc.; ENO Foundation for 
Transportation, Inc.; International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters; Motor Ve- 
hicle Manufacturers Association; United 
Airlines, Inc.; and U.S. Department of 
Transportation. 


Jackie to Be Honored by UCPA 
With Humanitarian Award 


Cerebral Palsy Associations, will be held Monday, November 9, 


Te: Jackie Presser Humanitarian Award Dinner for the United 


1987, at the Hyatt Regency Hotel Downtown, Chicago, IL, with 
cocktails at 6:30 p.m. and a dinner following at 7:30 p.m. 

This award is a first of its kind, and the United Cerebral Palsy 
Associations have announced that they are proud to present their 
first Humanitarian Award to Jackie. 

For the past seven years, General President Presser has spearheaded 
Teamster housing programs for the elderly and handicapped, first in 
his home state of Ohio and now across the country. This effort to 
house the needy has been continuous for many years and has now 
developed into a national joint affiliation between the U.C.P.A. and 


the Teamsters. 


It will also help the U.C.P.A. and the Teamsters continue to aid 
the handicapped and to seek the necessary support and funds to 
establish training programs to serve them. 

The Teamsters and U.C.P.A. take great pride in honoring General 
President Presser for his strong efforts and past service. They are 
especially pleased with the developing future plans and joint affiliations 
with the United Cerebral Palsy Associations. 

Keep the above date open. More information regarding invitations 
can be obtained by contacting: John Joyce, IBT Housing Corporation, 
or Duke Zeller, IBT Communications Department. 
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Teamsters Union Advises U.S. Senate Committee | 


on Safety and Health 


health and safety of the Teamster 

membership has always been a 
priority of the Teamsters Union. The 
Teamsters Union has never allowed 
safety and health to be considered less 
than its most important area for rep- 
resenting members. 

A recent case in point was on July 
15, 1987, when General President Jackie 
Presser sent a clear-cut message to 
the U.S. Congress about unacceptable 
shortcomings in proposed legislation 
for both the establishment of a Motor 
Carrier Administration and the Truck 
and Bus Safety Act of 1987. 

Taking the General President’s mes- 
sage to Capitol Hill was Teamsters 
International Trustee R.V. Durham, 
who also heads up the IBT’s Safety 
and Health Department as its director. 
Presser’s testimony reflected the IBT’s 
considerable expertise and experience 
in the specific area of truck safety, 
and Durham’s presentation left no 
doubt that the IBT has unparalleled 
knowledge of truck safety. 

The two Senate measures about 
which Durham advised the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation were S.747 and 
S.861. S.747 is the Senate bill estab- 
lishing the Motor Carrier Administra- 
tion, and S.861 is the “Truck and Bus 
Safety Act of 1987.” 


Gratin issues concerning the 


Director 
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IBT Safety and Health Director R.V. Durham testifies before the U.S. Senate Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 


Seeking to fill some of the vacuum 
created by deregulation, Durham of- 
fered the support of the IBT to end 
the commercial zone exemption with 
respect to the federal Motor Carrier 
Regulations provided protection is ex- 
tended to the incumbent drivers. The 
commercial zone exemption has cre- 
ated a major highway hazard because 
of the thousands of trucks operating 
in unsafe operating condition in these 
hazardous zones. The IBT also advised 
the members of the Committee that 
the Department of Transportation 
should be able to remedy the situation 
with significantly less delay than pro- 
posed in the Bill. 

The major concern of S.861 was 
addressed in the Teamster testimony, 
i.e., the “grandfathering” provision to 
cushion the impact of doing away with 
the commercial zone exemption on 
people who cannot meet all of the 
stringent physical and medical re- 
quirements laid out in the federal 
Motor Carrier Safety regulations. This 
“srandfathering” would protect the 
current careful, safe, and proven driv- 
ers within a commercial zone. 

Durham minced no words about 
General President Presser’s judgment 


on the grandfathering provision: “We 
see it as a question of basic fairness 
that you should not impose these 
requirements retroactively on these 
people who have built solid careers 
and supported their families in reli- 
ance on the understanding that these 
medical rules would not apply to them. 
... Time and time again, DOT has 
seen fit to grandfather equipment when 
it changed its rules, without putting 
any conditions on that grandfather- 
ing. We feel strongly that a person 
who is out there trying to earn a living 
to support his or her family and make 
a pension, deserves at least the same 
consideration.” 

The testimony also emphasized the 
importance of anti-lock brakes and 
other related braking issues. Durham 
advised that the Secretary of Trans- 
portation be directed to begin the 
process of rulemaking on anti-lock 
brakes and other braking concerns 
within three months of enactment of 
S. 861. His advice, if followed, would 
place the rulemaking responsibility on 
the appropriate government agency 
rather than on the Senate Committee, 
which “lacks the time and resources 
to make the kind of informed decisions 
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that the Transportation Department 
is capable of making.” 


Motor Carrier Administration 


General President Presser’s state- 
ment supported, in principle, legis- 
lative efforts to make the Transpor- 
tation Department more responsive 
and more effective in regulating motor 
carrier safety, but the General Presi- 
dent “doubts that the approach taken 
by S. 747 is the best way to accomplish 
this.” The IBT’s experience has proved 
that safety regulations are most effec- 
tive when developed and enforced by 
one agency with expertise rather than 
by a hodgepodge of separate, some- 
times conflicting, government agen- 
cies. 

With respect to health and safety, 
the IBT offered sound advice: if the 
institutionalized shortcomings of such 
a Motor Carrier Administration ac- 
tually became law, the new agency 
should include a separate deputy ad- 
ministrator specifically for occupa- 
tional safety and health, with author- 
ity for both standard setting and 
enforcement. 

Leaving few safety and health 
concerns unaddressed, Durham also 
informed the Committee about the 
related issue of the right of employees 
to file complaints and to refuse unsafe 
work. Failure to honor this workers’ 
rights protection would, according to 
the testimony, be a violation of Sec- 
tion 405 of the Surface Transportation 
Assistance Act of 1982. Durham urged 
that Section 405’s protection be ex- 
panded to all motor carrier safety 
matters. 

Some of the blame for violations of 
reasonable health and safety practices 
rests with shippers who compel driv- 
ers to cut corners, operate unsafe 
equipment, and overlook safety in 
order to meet the employers’ de- 
mands. This fact was pointed out in 
no uncertain terms by the Safety and 
Health Director. 

It was obvious during the presen- 
tation of the General President’s tes- 
timony that safety and health con- 
cerns had been the motivating factors 
for the union’s appearance on Capitol 
Hill to testify about the two Senate 
measures. The expertise and conclu- 
Sive evidence presented to the Com- 
mittee should go a long way toward 
influencing truck safety legislation 
eventually passed by the Congress. 
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Local 363 Graduates Honored 


International Representative W. Fleming Campbell addresses the graduating 
class as (from left to right) Pat Bellantoni, Secretary-Treasurer, Local 363, 
Howard Beach, NY; Joseph Canizio, President, Local 363, and Director of 
Training Thomas Carlough look on. 


recently to honor the graduates of the journeymen program and 
two advanced courses in controlled wiring and blueprint reading 
and estimating. 

Hosting the event for these skilled and educated Teamster tradesmen 
were Local 363 President Joe Canizio, Secretary-Treasurer Pat Bel- 
lantoni, and Training Director Tom Carlough. 

There were a number of dignitaries on hand to congratulate the 
78 graduates. Among them was Eastern Conference of Teamsters 
Administrator W. Fleming Campbell, representing Conference Direc- 
tor and International Vice President Joseph Trerotola. 

Campbell noted the “tremendous growth of Teamsters construction 
trade membership in recent years” and expressed his pleasure that 
Local 363’s journeymen are “among the finest in the country.” 

Also on hand to salute the graduates were Eddie Doyle Jr., Business 
Representative of Local 456; Bob Sasso, President, Local 282; Elmore 
Schueler, Secretary-Treasurer, Local 445; and Anthony Distinti, 
President, Local 707, who represented Joint Council 16. 

Honored guests included representatives trom the building trades 
unions and educators from both federal and state training programs. 

President Canizio expressed special congratulations to the gradu- 
ating class of 1987, saying, “you are among the finest electricians in 
the country. You are with the greatest organization in the world— 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. You have received the 
finest and best education that we can give you. I know that you are 
qualified and skilled electricians and you will do your job with the 
utmost skills of 363’s electricians. I am proud of the men that 
graduated before you and I am proud of you. Remember this—you 
are Teamster Electricians. Be proud of it. You will have my full 
support in the years to come. God bless you and your families.” 

Secretary-Treasurer Bellantoni said, “We at Teamsters Local 363 
are extremely proud of our electricians. That’s because they’re known 
as craftsmen with pride.” 

The dinner-dance was sponsored by the Joint Apprenticeship & 
Training Council, which is composed of Teamsters Local 363 and the 
United Construction Contractors Association. Representing manage- 
ment were Anthony Cardillo of Tap Electric, Eugene Iovine of Eugene 
Iovine Inc., and Douglas H. Windle of George Kolsch Electric. 

The Council sponsores the journeymen program and advanced 
education programs for journeymen and mechanics. The programs 
are located in two convenient locations—for New York City employees, 
Thomas Edison Vocational High School; and for Nassau and Suffolk 
County employees, the Board of Cooperative Education Services in 
Carle Place. 


[= 363, Howard Beach, NY, held its sixth annual dinner-dance 
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ciation’s annual meeting May 

30th, 1987, in Key Biscayne, FL, 
Teamsters General President Jackie 
Presser was elected as a national vice 
president of the national health or- 
ganization. MDA President S. Mouchly 
Small, M.D., said that it would be “a 
privilege to have Presser serve the 
association in this key position.” Small 
also noted that “Presser, representing 
the membership of the entire union, 
has given steady support to MDA’s 
fight against neuromuscular dis- 
eases.” 


A: the Muscular Dystrophy Asso- 


Morris Meets 
Speaker Wright 


oint Council 53, Philadelphia, PA, 
op resin John Morris was the 

labor representative at a recent 
“Meet the Speaker” luncheon hosted 
by the Democratic Congressional 
Campaign Committee at the Phila- 
delphia Stock Exchange. The meeting 
was attended by a variety of business, 
labor and political leaders of the city 
of Philadelphia and gave them the rare 
opportunity to exchange political views 
with the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives Jim Wright (D-TX). 

The luncheon was followed by a 
lively question-and-answer session with 
the Speaker and a number of other 
congressmen including Thomas Fog- 
lietta (D-PA), Robert Borski (D-PA) 
and Beryl Anthony (D-AR). 

In his remarks to Speaker Wright, 
J.C. 53 President Morris presented an 
eloquent defense of working class in- 
terests in such legislation as mini- 
mum wage, tax reform, double-breast- 
ing and pension law reform. “For too 
long, politicians have been ignoring 
the needs and concerns of working 
people in deference to the clout wielded 
by big business’ political action com- 
mittees. Well, Mr. Speaker, the Team- 
sters have woken up and we’re putting 
enormous resources into our own 
political action committee.” It was a 
powerful reminder to the leader of the 
House of Representatives that the 
Teamsters Union is a powerful and 
articulate political force to be reck- 
oned with on Capitol Hill. 
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Presser Named Vice President of MDA 


Jackie said he hopes “that this honor 
will further the Teamster cause of 
assisting people who live with afflic- 
tions” and felt that his election as an 
MDA vice president will generate even 
greater generosity from Teamster 
members and affiliates. 

Presser’s hopes in this area are 
realistic inasmuch as, every year, 
Teamsters show their concern by do- 
nating both time and dollars to help 
those less fortunate—the disabled, the 
destitute, and those without support. 
And MDA is an excellent vehicle for 
Teamsters to actively show they care. 


The Muscular Dystrophy Associa- 
tion is a national, voluntary health 
agency working to defeat 40 neuro- 
muscular diseases through programs 
of worldwide research, comprehensive 
patient care, and far-reaching profes- 
sional and public health education. 
MDA sponsors upwards of 500 re- 
search projects in the U.S., Canada, 
and 16 other nations. According to 
Presser, “There aren’t many better 
ways to express the Teamsters’ ‘People 
Helping People’ motto than through 
support of MDA.” 


: Teamster/Ryder Systems 
Hold Joint Conference 


“communication” in connection with joint labor/management 
programs. Unfortunately, it is far too common for many unions 
and industries to commit to these ideas, then neglect to develop a 
method for implementing them at the worksite. The Teamsters Union, 
however, is not just talking about what needs to be done. Under the 
direction of General President Jackie Presser, the IBT Education 
Department has developed a program which guides union and 
- management officials through a process of identifying the issues and 
concerns of a particular industry, then developing action plans to be 
executed at the local level in order to address these issues. The 
ultimate goal of joint programs is to strengthen the lines of com- 
munication between unions and the company while encouraging 
competitiveness in the marketplace. 

The success of this type of program was evident in Livonia, MI, 
recently. With the full support of Walter Shea and Ian Hunter, Co- 
Chairmen of the National Automobile Transporters Negotiating Com- 
mittee, and Ralph Thompson, Vice President of Ryder Systems, Inc., 
the Education Department conducted a three-day session for 23 Ryder 
terminal managers and 13 Teamsters business representatives. With 
the assistance of the Education Department, the participants spent 
the majority of the conference in small-group working sessions, 
examining the state of the car haul industry. Participants developed 
specific recommendations for programs to be implemented at Ryder 
terminals in order to improve labor/management relations. 

The three-day program resulted in a joint agreement by the terminal 
managers and business agents to implement cooperative programs 
back at their worksite. Recommendations made at the conference 
include the use of joint union/management meetings at the terminal 
level, publications (newsletters, personal mailings), and video training 
programs designed to enhance communications. 

Participants also expressed a desire to strengthen the industry by 
providing employees with an educational process designed to make 
them aware of the needs of the industry and the service requirements 
of shippers. This educational process would be accomplished through 
a “planned method of training, role exchange and group participation 
and cooperation,” according to the program attendees. 


[ has become popular to use such words as “cooperation” and 
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he competition is open to sons and daughters of active, retired, disabled, deceased or recently 
laid-off Teamster members. Student must be a high school senior, and be in the top 25% of his/her 
class. Student must submit high SAT or ACT test scores. Student must show financial need. 
Dependents of union officers or employees may not apply. The deadline for the completed application 
is November 30, 1987 and for ny other additional requirements ey 28, 1988. 
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“WE WILL FIGHT BACK!" 


' 5000 Teamsters Gather in Cincinnati 
| to Map Out Plan 
of Action 


a state of the union address to the 

23rd International Convention in 
Las Vegas, Nevada. At that time I 
reported to you that the state of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters was excellent. Sixteen months 
later, I can honestly say that this 
International is still in excellent 
shape—it’s the Federal Government 
that’s in serious difficulty. 

This International Union will go on 
as we always have—weathering at- 
tacks from those who would see the 
greatest and most successful trade 
union in history brought to its knees. 

It’s not our fate I’m concerned 
with—we will survive. It’s the fate of 
freedom, democracy, and the rule of 
law in America that I’m worried about— 
a fate that has had a shadow cast over 
it by news reports that the Department 
of Justice is considering a government 
takeover of four international unions, 
with the Teamsters at the top of their 
list. It is without doubt the most 
enormous abuse of freedom and civil 
rights ever contemplated by any 
Administration in the 200-year history 
of this nation. 

On the evidence of the Teamster 
grassroots conference in Cincinnati 
and the stepped-up activities at IBT 
headquarters, it’s clear that the ru- 
mored government takeover of this 
and other international unions has 
had the unintended effect of unleash- 
ing labor’s furious energies. The news 
leaks have ignited the rank-and-file 
members as nothing else has in the 
84-year history of this union. If the 
bureaucrats in the Justice Department 
could see the gritty determination and 
deep anger that I saw on the faces of 
the Teamster delegates in Cincinnati 
last month, I’m sure they’d think twice 
about going ahead with their outra- 
geous assault on the American free 
trade union movement. 

We know we’re in a fight that we 
didn’t start—and we’re equally certain 
that those who did start it will soon 
regret their folly. Far from driving a 
wedge into the American labor move- 
ment, these anti-union and anti-dem- 
ocratic ideologues have managed to 
unite labor as never before. Last month, 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council passed 


J ust over one year ago I delivered 


a unanimous resolution denouncing 
the proposed government action to 
place the Teamsters and three AFL- 
CIO unions under government trust- 
eeship. The solidarity expressed by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council on this 
issue is an unclouded message to all 
elected and appointed officials: should 
the proposed union takeovers become 
a reality, it would mean the utter 
destruction of the free trade union 
movement in America. 


Jackie Presser 


We in the labor movement can 
utilize this resurgent solidarity to go 
beyond defeating the Justice Depart- 
ment’s absurd and anti-democratic 
scheme. We can use it to push for 
strong legislation to preserve and cre- 
ate jobs for American workers. Prop- 
erly joined, labor money, manpower 
and grassroots organizing skills can 
set the terms for the political debate 
in Washington, D.C. Indeed, we’re 
already seeing unmistakable signs of 
progress. For the first time in many 
years, there is talk of a “labor agenda” 
in the U.S. Congress. The phrase im- 
plies what we already know to be 
true—we’re no longer on the defen- 
sive, no longer in disarray and no 
longer discouraged over our prospects 
for success. 

We’re back in the game and the 
stakes are higher than ever. There will 
be enormous repercussions from the 
ultimate fate of our legislative initia- 
tives. Nothing less than the political 
future of the American labor move- 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


ment hangs in the balance. We have 
an opportunity to raise our public 
visibility, to demonstrate our clout in 
Congress and to reverse the decline 
in union membership. If we fail to 
seize this opportunity, we’ll have no 
one to blame but ourselves. Nothing 
and no one can guarantee success, 
but apathy will assure our failure. 

No Teamster I know ever viewed a 
contract negotiation with apathy. Far 
from it. Collective bargaining always 
fully engages our skills, our commit- 
ment, our loyalty and our determi- 
nation. That we have the best con- 
tracts in North America needs no 
further explanation. 

We must begin to see Congress as 
the ultimate bargaining table and con- 
duct our political affairs with the level 
of involvement and determination that 
characterizes a Teamster negotiation. 
How many times have we seen hard- 
won economic gains—the result of 
years of strenuous negotiations—ob- 
literated by the stroke of a legislative 
pen? How many friends and neighbors 
have we seen lose their jobs to imports 
as their elected representative stood 
idly by? How many organizing cam- 
paigns have failed because the laws 
governing union activities were writ- 
ten by politicians controlled by cor- 
porate contributions? 

Such Congressional hostility or in- 
difference to the fate of American 
workers can and will endure if we 
remain silent, weak and compliant. 

Let your Congressman know that 
you consider each of these policies to 
be critical, that you’ll be watching his 
votes and that you’ll remember how 
he voted when you're at the polls next 
November. The truth of the matter is 
that 1.8 million is only a number 
without your active participation in 
the political process. With it, the 
Teamsters are a political juggernaut 
that can alter the landscape of Con- 
gress. The choice is yours. 
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Jackie Tells Cincinnati Gathering: 


“We Are Ready To Fight!” 


early 5,000 Teamsters from across 

the country convened in Cincin- 

nati, Ohio, September 15th to 
establish a plan of action to thwart 
the serious threat of a federal takeover 
of the international union. 

The special one-day, grassroots con- 
ference was held in response to re- 
quests from an overwhelming major- 
ity of the IBT’s more than 700 local 
unions who expressed outrage at the 
rumored attempt by the United States 
Department of Justice to place the 
Teamsters and three other interna- 
tional unions under federal trustee- 
ship. 


“Ready To Fight” 


Thunderous applause and a stand- 
ing ovation from the thousands of 
Teamsters present greeted General 
President Jackie Presser as he took 
his place on stage in the crowded West 
Hall of the Cincinnati Convention 
Center. 

“I’m elated to be here, and elated 
to see the great number of you who 
came here,” the Teamster leader stated 
in brief introductory remarks. “The 
entire world will see today that the 
leadership of this great international 
union is united, and strong, and ready 
to fight. We are going to win this war, 
and you are the soldiers.” 

Explaining that a number of prom- 
inent political and labor leaders were 
on hand to address the attendees and 
to express their solidarity with the 
Teamsters, Jackie turned the podium 
over to International Vice President 
Walter Shea, who introduced the 
afternoon’s various speakers. 


Presidential Candidates 
Proclaim Support 


Traveling to Cincinnati to address 
the Teamster conference were Dem- 
ocratic and Republican presidential 
candidates, and leaders of several ma- 
jor trade unions. 


Heading up the impressive roster 
of speakers was Representative Jack 
Kemp (R-NY), who strongly de- 
nounced the Justice Department’s 
takeover plan. Saying such a lawsuit 
would amount to “a declaration of 
guilt or guilt by association even be- 
fore charges are made,” Kemp de- 
clared that he was “honored to stand 
in solidarity on this issue with the 
working men and women of America. 
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“The U.S. Government,” he told a 
cheering crowd, “‘is not in the business 
of taking things over—not a news- 
paper, not a school, not a national 
corporation, and not an international 
union. ... We in the United States 
should be a shining example for the 
rest of the world, and we can’t be that 
by taking over unions.” 

Following Kemp at the podium was 
former Secretary of State Alexander 
M. Haig. Telling the overflow crowd 
that, “I am always at home with the 
Teamsters,” Haig praised working men 
and women as “the bone and marrow 
of America.” On the takeover issue, 
he proclaimed: “Free labor unions 
should be free to govern themselves, 
and are best able to reform them- 
selves.” Referring to the oppression 
of workers and the suppression of a 
free trade labor movement in Com- 
munist countries, Haig predicted that, 
“If free labor unions ever disappear in 
this country, it will mark the begin- 
ning of the end of democracy.” 
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Warm applause welcomed the fa- 
miliar face of Congressman Bill Clay 
(D-MO), as he came to the podium. 
Introduced to the overflow crowd as 
“a long-time friend of the Teamsters 
who has been with us through many 
battles,” Clay again declared his strong 
support for the IBT during this cur- 
rent attack. “I am shocked and dis- 
mayed to read that the U.S. govern- 
ment can attempt to place the 1.7 
million members of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters under fed- 
eral control,” he said. 

Warning listeners that the proposed 
federal takeover was an attack not 
only on Teamsters, but on the entire 
American trade labor movement, Clay 
declared: “I say to General President 
Jackie Presser and to the leaders of 
this great and progressive labor union 
that this attack is a personal and 
political vendetta. And I say that no 
labor union is safe. Through selective 
prosecution and individual persecu- 
tions, the Reagan Administration is 
making a mockery of our form of 
justice.” 

Urging Teamsters to become even 
more politically active, Clay advised 
the union’s leadership to “become a 
force so potent and so awesome that 
your fate won’t depend on those who 
come begging for your support during 
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election time, and abandon your agenda 
thereafter. 

“Our government offers the lame 
excuse that, in the last five years, 
more than 100 Teamster officials and 
consultants have been convicted or 
indicted for embezzlement, mail fraud, 
bribery, or racketeering. This is less 
than one-tenth of one percent of your 
membership—and that is less than 
any other sector of American society. 
If this principle of 100 is to become 
the standard for a takeover,” Clay told 
an applauding crowd, “then I say that 
Wall Street, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, various brokerage houses, and 
various defense contractors are in line 
for trusteeship. 


Teamster delegates cheer Jackie’s pledge to fight for the freedom of the labor movement. 


“Keep up the fight, and keep the 
faith,” he urged his audience. 

Following Clay at the podium was 
the Reverend Jesse Jackson, whose 
rousing speech and solid declaration 
of support for Teamsters continued 
the crescendo of building enthusiasm 
among attendees. Calling the rumored 
takeover “another assault on workers’ 
rights by the Reagan Administration,” 
Jackson admonished government of- 
ficials to, “Let due process take its 
course.” Warning government leaders 
to be mindful that “if you live in a 
glass house, you don’t throw stones,” 
Jackson brought Teamsters to a stand- 
ing ovation by stating that numerous 
officials of the Reagan Administration 
have been indicted, convicted, or are 
under investigation. “Hold them in 
trusteeship!” he declared. 


“If you want justice, democracy, 
and fairness,” he challenged his lis- 
teners, “then you've got to fight to 
get it.” 


Following Jackson’s stirring ad- 
dress, the audience viewed a video- 
taped message from Senator Paul Si- 
mon (D-IL), who was unable to attend 
the Teamster Conference because of 
Senate Judiciary Committee confir- 
mation hearings on Supreme Court 
nominee Robert H. Bork. Mincing few 
words, Simon said, “If the U.S. gov- 
ernment can take over the Teamsters, 
they can take over the Steelworkers, 
or the United Mine Workers, or the 


Rep. William Clay (D-MO) addresses rally. 
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Conference speakers join in a show of 
labor solidarity: (left to right) John Swee- 
ney (Service Employees International 
Union), Lenore Miller (Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Union), Rev. Jesse 
Jackson, Jackie Presser and James Her- 
man (International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union). 


Teamster pride provides front-line de- 
fense. 
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Rep. Jack Kemp (R-NY), promises his 
support. 
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Former Secretary of State Alexander Haig. 
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First National Bank in your commu- 
nity.” He denounced the takeover at- 
tempt in no uncertain terms, and told 
Teamsters, “I will be with you all the 
way on this.” 

A second video, from Senator Orrin 
Hatch (R-UT), who was also attending 
Senate Judiciary Committee confir- 
mation hearings in Washington, 
brought further denunciation of the 
proposed government action. 

“As former chairman of the Senate 
Labor and Human Resources Com- 
mittee and current ranking member 
of that Committee,” Hatch said, “I am 
well acquainted with the issues of 
organized labor. I have at times dis- 
agreed with organized labor, but I 
have always supported the labor move- 
ment on many issues where I felt that 
the best interests of the American 
worker and our nation were served. 
The rumored takeover of the Team- 
sters Union—the nation’s largest in- 
ternational union—is ludicrous to even 
contemplate. It is especially ironic 
that this is being seriously contem- 
plated during the 200th anniversary 
of our Constitution. This is not Po- 
land, and this is not the Soviet Union,” 
he said. 


Attendees were further bolstered by 
expressions of solidarity from leaders 
and representatives of other major 
trade unions who traveled to Cincin- 
nati to join Teamsters at their con- 
ference. Soundly denouncing the 
takeover attempt and declaring sup- 
port for the IBT were James Herman, 
president of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union ; Lenore Miller, president 
of the Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Union; and John 
Sweeney, president of the Service Em- 
ployees International Union. 

In his remarks, Sweeney brought 
greetings and best wishes from AFL- 
CIO President Lane Kirkland; who 
would have been at the Teamster 
meeting but was out of the country 
attending a conference. The AFL-CIO 
Executive Council issued a strong 
statement on August 19th denouncing 
the proposed Justice Department ac- 
tion to take over the IBT and three 
AFL-CIO affiliate unions. 

Echoing similar sentiments of sol- 
idarity and brotherhood in videotaped 


messages sent to the conference were 
Bill Wynn, president of the United 
Food & Commercial Workers Union; 
Rich Trumka, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America; and Bob 
Georgine, president of the Building 
and Construction Trades Deparment, 
AFL-CIO. 


Igniting sparks of determination 
with a fiery speech, General President 
Jackie Presser told thousands of cheer- 
ing members that Teamsters were 
tired of relentless government attacks 


Delegates note Teamster strategy. 


on their union and were determined 
to fight back. 

“We in this room are not criminals 
or thugs. We are the workers of Amer- 
ica. We are family people, we are 
parents. We are teachers, and truck 
drivers, and nurses, and office work- 
ers. And we are tired of the attacks,” 
the Teamster leader declared. 

“We're first on the government’s 
hit list because we’re the biggest, and 
because we’re the best. We’ve been 
singled out because we’re the strong- 
est, and because we’re the most con- 
fident. And I tell you this: If we fail, 
all of labor fails.” 

The road to success, Jackie ex- 
plained, was through solid and wide- 
spread grassroots lobbying. Instruc- 
tions mapping out the plan of action 
were contained in the information kits 
distributed to the delegates. “You and 
your members must flood your 
Congressional offices with letters, 
postcards, and phone calls. We must 
get Congress to say, ‘No, you can’t do 
this,’” he emphasized. 

“We are Teamsters, and like the 
sign in this hall says, ‘We are proud 
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to be Teamsters.’ We are strong, we 
are proud, and we are ready to fight. 
If we pull together, if we fight to- 
gether, we will win this war together.” 
Concluding with strong words that 
brought cheering Teamster leaders to 
their feet, Jackie declared: “I’m in for 
the long haul. I’m here, and I’m proud 
to be with you. I’m going to count on 
you, and you can count on me.” 


RICO Ramifications 


Following Jackie’s address, IBT 
General Counsel John Climaco took 
the podium to explain the legalities 
and ramifications of the proposed civil 
RICO (Racketeer Influenced Corrupt 
Organizations Act) lawsuit that would 
attempt to place the International 
Union under federal control. 

“President Reagan must be re- 
minded,” Climaco stated, “that while 
he is supporting Solidarity and the 
free trade movement in Poland, gov- 
ernment officials of the government 
he leads have announced that they are 
drafting a civil RICO action which 
they have stated would be unprece- 
dented in scope, because never before 
in the history of this nation has an 


Nearly 5,000 delegates attend Cincinnati 
conference. 


entire union been placed in trustee- 
ship by federal authorities. 

“President Reagan, you must also 
remember that the only time the 
American people abandoned you was 
when you abandoned your own prin- 
ciples and dealt with terrorists,” Cli- 
maco added. “If you again permit 
misguided underlings to drag you into 
an even worse abandonment of your 
conservative principles, neither his- 
tory nor the American people will 
forgive you again.” 

Concluding the afternoon’s agenda 
was Barry Feinstein, director of the 
IBT Public Employees’ Division and 
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president of Local 237, New York, New 
York. 

“How important is this meeting?” 
Feinstein asked the audience. “Let me 
put it in perspective for you. This 
gathering marks the first time in the 
84-year history of our great Interna- 
tional Union that an emergency meet- 
ing of local union officers and rank- 
and-file members has ever been con- 
vened. We are here today because you 
demanded it. You asked General Pres- 
ident Jackie Presser and the Executive 
Board to lead the fight against an 
administration gone mad—mad with 
desire to destroy our union, indeed, 
mad with desire to destroy the union 
movement.” 

Feinstein went on to detail the 
multi-pronged lobbying strategy that 
has been developed for members to 
follow. Success, he explained, would 
depend on the all-out effort of every 


Delegates encourage grassroots activism 
to stop the takeover. 


Teamster member, spouse and retiree, 
every Teamster Local, Joint Council, 
Division and Conference. 

“The road to victory,” he said, “. . . 
requires a commitment from each of 
us. We must mobilize our member- 
ship, create a grassroots movement 
that shall ride the crest of the wind, 
sweep across the west, gather strength 
through the plains, barrel through 
Middle America and the South, and 
arrive in the East as a hurricane of 
protest that will shake the very foun- 
dation of a government Justice De- 
partment gone out of control. And 
you will lead the way.” 

Teamsters at the Cincinnati confer- 
ence were given the word: the battle 
has begun. And what lies ahead is a 
long and difficult struggle. 

No effort is too great, no detail too 
small, no task too demanding for what 
is at stake; the future of not only the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, but of the entire American labor 
movement. 
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A and satellite network carried the Teamsters’ message around the 


_ As General President Jackie Presser said in his opening remarks at 
the September 15th meeting, “The entire world will see today that 
the leadership of this great international union is united, and strong, 
and ready to fight!” 

And in more ways than one, Teamsters made that message clear. 


A large cadre of print and electronic media were on hand to cover — 
the historic conference. A press corps of nearly 50 reporters and 


photographers attended the session to carry word of the meeting to 
the public via CNN, ABC News, several local Cincinnati TV and radio 


_ Stations, and numerous national and local newspapers. 


In addition, the IBT provided special satellite feeds of conference 


activities to television stations around the country. Using special 


audio lines from the hall, a designated 800 number also provided 
continuous audio feeds from the conference session. This system 
allowed reporters in their newsrooms to monitor podium speeches 
through speakerphones at their newsroom desks. 

The needs of conference delegates were not overlooked. For the 
convenience of the thousands in the West Hall and the overflow room, 
four video cameras strategically located throughout the hall provided 


close-ups of speakers for projection onto large video screens on either 


side of the stage. | 


i. 


Journalists from across the United States converged on the Teamster meeting. 
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m™ hrough a special telegram booth 

| set up at the Cincinnati rally, 

m@ Teamster members jumped at the 

chance to send a strongly worded 

message to governmental leaders pro- 

testing the proposed takeover of the 

Teamsters Union by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Delegates to the meeting were given 
forms on which they were asked to 
provide their name, address, local des- 
ignation, and the names of their rep- 
resentatives in Congress. For every 
form that was filled out by the atten- 
dees, five telegrams were sent to lead- 
ers in the government: one went to 
Attorney General Edwin Meese, III, 
one to Secretary of Labor William 
Brock, one to each of the delegates’ 
two Senators, and one to their mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 
Approximately 5,000 people filled out 
these forms, generating 25,000 mes- 
sages of support for the Teamsters 
Union. 

Our message to the governmental 
representatives was blunt: 

As an active member of the Team- 
sters and a working American, I am 
urging you to help stop any attempt 
on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment to take over the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters or any 
other legally constituted trade union. 

This attack on the Teamsters 
Union is an affront to our Consti- 
tutional rights and a blatant at- 
tempt to destroy the democratic 
labor movement in this country. 

The mere suggestion of a trust- 
eeship indicates the actions of a 
government out of control and is 
no less significant than the martial 
law imposed on the Solidarity 
movement in Poland. 

Please help protect the rights of 
honest, hard-working men and 
women and stop the government’s 
unconstitutional interference in the 
House of Labor! 

“This is the kind of message that 
members: of Congress and govern- 
mental leaders need to hear,” accord- 
ing to General President Jackie Presser. 
“I am very pleased with the over- 
whelming response to the program 
that I saw in Cincinnati. Now we need 
to carry this momentum back to the 
locals.” 


Part of a major program designed 
to capitalize on a flood of grassroots 
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Delegates to the Cincinnati conference send a sharply worded message to government: 


stop busting unions. 


support from Teamster members 
wanting to assist in the battle against 
the takeover, the Cincinnati booth 
served as a starting point for a number 
of communications efforts directed at 
the federal government. Teamster 
leaders speaking at the Cincinnati 
rally outlined plans that will give 
Teamster members across the United 
States an opportunity to participate 
in letter writing campaigns and other 
communications efforts directed at 
stopping the takeover. 

Members of the International’s Re- 
search, Communications, Govern- 
mental Affairs, Legislative and DRIVE 
departments staffed the booth. The 
pace was hectic at this post as Team- 
sters stood in long lines to register 
their opinion on the takeover scheme 
in Washington. Each delegate who 
sent the communique received a T- 
shirt with “Proud To Be A Teamster” 
written across the front. Many dele- 
gates immediately put the shirt on 
and wore it during the main program. 
A sea of Teamster blue and gold filled 
the Cincinnati Convention Center. 


In a display of union solidarity, 
members of the Communications 
Workers of America (CWA), who were 


having a major meeting at the Con- 
vention Center on the same day as 
the Teamster rally, stopped by the 
booth and asked what they could do 
to help the Teamster cause. Teamster 
representatives encouraged these 
brother and sister unionists to send 
letters to their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives protesting the proposed 
government action. 

Teamster members participated in 
a similar telegram effort last year at 
the International’s 23rd Convention 
in Las Vegas, Nevada. In support of 
the “Buy American” program, con- 
vention delegates and guests sent tel- 
egram messages to members of Con- 
gress protesting the influx of imported 
goods and the export of American jobs. 
The remarkable popularity of the Buy 
American booth laid the groundwork 
for the telegram effort at the Cincin- 
nati conference. 

In sum, the messenger booth was 
an unqualified success, exceeding the 
anticipated number of Teamster mem- 
bers who would be participating. The 
overwhelming outpouring of support 
and enthusiastic response to the idea 
of rank-and-file members voicing their 
views directly to their government is 
a heartening example of the indomi- 
table Teamster spirit. 


WM@eamster leaders are hoping to 
§ include every member of the Union 
@ in a communications campaign 
designed to prevent the proposed take- 
over of the Teamsters Union. Speaking 
at the Cincinnati meeting, Barry 
Feinstein, Director of the Public Em- 
ployees’ Trade Division, offered a de- 
tailed outline of a program geared to 
rank-and-file participation. 

“Our best efforts, determination and 
sacrifices are necessary if we all are 
to preserve our rights to a democrat- 
ically elected union,” Feinstein told 
the conference delegates. “Our grass- 
roots movement is meant to prevent 
government takeover. With the active 
and unrelenting participation of all 
our members, it will substantially in- 
crease the Teamsters’ ability to con- 
tinue providing the very best working 
conditions and benefits.” 


‘he Kev to Success 

Communicating with governmen- 
tal leaders is the key to our efforts of 
stopping the proposed takeover of the 
Teamsters Union. It is essential that 
the Attorney General, the Secretary 
of Labor, and members of Congress 
hear directly from rank-and-file Team- 
sters that we are unalterably opposed 
to the idea of a trusteeship being 
imposed on our Union. In fact, many 
Congressional staffs apply a formula 
to mail coming into their offices where 
each piece received by the Member is 
considered to be representative of the 
views of a certain number of voting 
constituents. With an all-out effort 
and commitment from every member, 
spouse, and retiree, we can stop the 
proposed takeover in its tracks; We 
have the talent, resources and com- 
mitment to be heard throughout the 
halls of Congress. 
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Joint council presidents will serve 
an important function in the grass- 
roots effort. They will be the central 
coordinators of the program’s activi- 
ties and their offices will be the funnel 
and recorder of the campaign’s activ- 
ities. Each local union in the Team- 
sters Union belongs to one of 44 joint 
councils across the United States and 
Canada. The joint council presidents 
will be appointing as many liaisons to 
the local unions as they believe are 
necessary to ensure the success of the 
program. Some of the activities being 
coordinated are: 


Winning 
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Cincinnati Meeting 


Builds Program for Action 


1. Meetings with members of Con- 
gress 

. Letter writing campaigns 

. Phone campaigns 

. A petition gathering drive 

. Coalition building 

. A speakers bureau. 
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Since this threat against our union 
comes from the Executive Branch of 
the federal government—the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Department of 
Justice—our best resource for pre- 
venting the action will come from 
getting members of Congress to pub- 
licly oppose the proposed takeover. 
Assisted by the coordination of the 
joint councils, it is imperative that all 


100 Senators and 435 Representa- 
tives be visited by local leaders, busi- 
ness agents, shop stewards, members 
and their families. 

Teamsters have every right to visit 
and write their representatives in Con- 
gress. Letting leaders know how you 
feel about a particular subject is a 
fundamental right and responsibility 
of citizens in a democratic society that 
gives vitality to our system of govern- 
ment. In the case of the proposal to 
impose a trusteeship on our Union, 
the need to contact your Members of 
Congress is even more compelling 
because of the unconstitutional, un- 
democratic nature of the idea. These 
visits should take place in the home 
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offices of Senators and Representa- 
tives because, visiting on their home 
turf, politicians are more likely to 
view their callers as voters. 

In addition to personal visits, the 
Teamster communications program 
calls for flooding congressional offices 
with letters, postcards and phone calls. 
Joint Council representatives will be 
distributing sample letters that will 
serve as models for the letter writing 
campaign. However, Teamsters are 
encouraged to craft their own letters. 
Each letter should express genuine 
feelings, offer specific examples of 
experiences as members of the Team- 
sters Union, and conclude with a re- 
minder that on election day we will 
remember our friends in office. 

While there is an infinite number 
of ways to conduct a letter writing 
campaign, Joint Council representa- 
tives will be employing some of the 
ee ideas: 

» Calling membership meetings 
specifically to write letters 

» Having members bring letters to 
every meeting and having mem- 
bers write letters at regularly 
scheduled meetings 
® Writing Committees will be de- 
veloped to help members com- 
pose letters 

» Business Agents will be asking 
for letters during visits to the 
workplace, at hearings and at 
small-group meetings 
Shop stewards will also be or- 
ganizing letter writing efforts. 

It is ultimately important that cam- 
paign organizers be able to monitor 
the progress of the communications 


Barry Feinstein outlined the program for 


defeating the proposed takeover of the 
Teamsters. 
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Grassroots support is critical to Teamster efforts. 


program by assessing how many let- 
ters have been written. Therefore, it 
is imperative that the local unions 
collect all letters for mailing and 
notify the joint councils of how many 
letters have been sent. Letters are to 
be mailed to the District office, not 
Washington, D.C. 


In conjunction with the letter writ- 
ing campaign, postcards will be sent 
to remind politicians that we Team- 
sters are ever vigilant in our opposi- 
tion to the takeover. Again, it is im- 
portant that the joint councils be 
notified of how many postcards have 
been sent. 

Campaign organizers will be ar- 
ranging select times for Teamsters to 
call Senators and Representatives. 
Special attention will be paid to tar- 
geted Members of the Labor and Ju- 
diciary Committees. Those politicians 
who have not responded positively to 
Teamster initiatives will also be tar- 
geted for special campaigns; therefore, 
it is important to notify the joint 
council in instances where this oc- 
curs. 

Another time-honored American 
practice—the petition drive—will be 
a major part of Teamster efforts and 
will be directed to the President of 
the United States. The petition sets 
forth demands for protection of our 
rights. It also expresses our outrage 
at the thought of government takeover 
of a labor union. These petitions will 
be made available at every work site. 
As the petitions are completed, they 
are to be turned over to the joint 
councils for ultimate collection by the 
International and delivery to the Pres- 
ident. 

It is important to ask for the support 
of our friends in this endeavor. Team- 
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America... 
it can't happen here. 


Or can it? 


Informational packets and promotional 
materials were distributed to conference 
participants. 


sters will be looking for support from 
community groups, schools, clergy 
and other labor unions. 

The International is also creating a 
special Speakers Bureau to provide a 
pool of knowledgeable commentators 
on the proposed takeover. These 
speakers will be made available to 
address local meetings. 


We are fighting for survival. Under 
a government trusteeship, the ap- 
pointed trustee may have the power 
to dictate contract agreements, re- 
move local union officers and run the 
day-to-day operation of any local. The 
impact such a relationship would have 
on grievances, on organizing efforts, 
on administration of union pensions 
and welfare plans would be devastat- 
ing. Any union under such an arrange- 
ment might just as well turn the union 
over to the bosses. 

You have a lot at stake in the battle 
to stop the Justice Department from 
putting an outsider in charge of your 
union. Your salary, your benefits, your 
contract, indeed, your job is on the 
line. 

If Teamsters fight this battle to- 
gether—and fight as never before— 
we can win this war. 


@y@he September 15, 1987, Team- 
| sters grassroots meeting in Cin- 

@ cinnati, Ohio, could well go down 
in history as one of the most important 
events in the history of American 
democracy, perhaps as important as 
Bunker Hill or the Boston Tea Party. 
One of the most significant features 
of the mass meeting was that the 
founding fathers and mothers of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters—Teamster retirees—were there 
to lend their support and to offer their 
valuable advice to the General Exec- 
utive Board and to representatives of 


democracy. 


Teamster locals from each area con- 
ference. 

Whether by plane, by car, by train, 
or by the busload, Teamster retirees 
turned out in droves to help defend 
their besieged union. Armed with the 
voice of reason, with the principles 
they know well how to defend, and 
with a solidarity that will not be 
shaken, they came from Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Michigan, and 
Indiana, Nebraska, Kentucky and Ohio, 
from North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Kansas, and Illinois. From wide 
and far they came, all in opposition 
to the union-busting plot concocted 
by the United States Department of 
Justice. 

Every state in the Central Confer- 
ence had a vocal and committed del- 
egation of retired Teamster volun- 
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teers, and each and every one proudly 
wore a “Teamster Retiree” cap. This 
retiree cap, in years to come, will 
surely become another American sym- 
bol of freedom, justice, and democ- 
racy. 

It became obvious in Cincinnati 
that these Teamster retirees retired 
only from their jobs, not from being 
Teamsters or from being Americans. 
Those who converged on Cincinnati 
also never retired their principles, and 
will not let those principles be tossed 
out the window by the misguided 
Department of Justice. 


Teamster retirees will play an important role in the battle to protect rights of union 


Registration of the over 2,000 re- 
tirees, although they arrived in droves, 
went smoothly and without mishap. 
That’s because Retiree Department 
Director Norman Greene and several 
of the Teamster retirees’ “best and 
brightest” were in charge of having 
all the retirees sign in with their 
names, addresses, and local affilia- 
tions, and of giving to each and every 
retiree the symbolic retiree cap, bumper 
stickers, pens, and the “... And Jus- 
tice For All” badges to wear. 

A few retirees were on crutches, 
and several were in wheelchairs, but 
Teamster retirees are a capable lot, in 
body and in mind. They destroy the 
false stereotype of the “senior citizen.” 
And America had better be thankful 
that Teamster retirees are so com- 
mitted and so capable, and that they 


were willing to make a pilgrimage to 
Cincinnati to stand up on behalf of all 
trade unionists. 

Turning out in numbers that ex- 
ceeded all expectations, the retirees 
demonstrated that they are, as much 
as ever, a force to be reckoned with 
in the political arena. They overflowed 
from the main convention seating area 
and then filled a huge room on the 
second floor of the Cincinnati Con- 
vention Center. In this room was a 
large video screen where all of the 
activities and speakers from the main 
meeting area could be seen and heard. 

And what did the retirees prove by 
going to Cincinnati? They proved that, 
as long as there is one Teamster— 
active or retired, alive and well—trade 
unionism in the United States has a 
staunch and powerful defender. They 
proved that the spirit of democracy 
and freedom, kindled by the founding 
fathers of the nation, is alive and well 
in the hearts of Teamster retirees. 
They proved that Americans will not 
sit idly by, while a government tries 
to pilfer those freedoms. They proved 
that America has a fighting chance 
against tyranny. 

“The role that Teamster retirees 
will play in this most important battle 
will be a crucial one,” General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser emphasized. “We 
know we can count on their support, 
and on their active involvement in 
our efforts. They are the backbone of 
this great international who have made 
it what it is today. And no one is going 
to take their union away from them.” 
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Retirees registered in large numbers to 
support their union. 
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Mraditionally, the beer and soft 

drink industries pose unique 

i challenges to Teamster officials. 
These two industries typically undergo 
tremendous change in product offer- 
ings and means of availability due to 
fierce competition for consumer loy- 
alty. In response to the need to mon- 
itor industry change, the Central Con- 
ference of Teamsters instituted the 
Brewery and Soft Drink Division un- 
der the leadership of Bruno Mysz- 
kowski more than seven years ago. 

Recently, the Division’s quarterly 
session was held in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, with Ron Strzelecki, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of Local 344, as re- 
gional host. 

The meeting began with an over- 
view of Division activity as well as an 
update on Coca Cola and Pepsico 
operations in the Central States area. 
The activities of these corporate giants 
are carefully monitored as indications 
of union-busting activity grow. 

Following an enlightening report, 
Paul Steinberg, Executive Assistant to 
International Vice President Robert 
Holmes, spoke on the importance of 
building and establishing a liaison 
with other conferences to coordinate 
and monitor beer and soft drink ac- 
tivity. He stressed to all delegates the 
importance of sharing expertise and 
assistance vital to all Teamster beer 
and soft drink locals. 

John Hoh, International Repre- 
sentative, was also on hand to give an 
overview of the state of brewing ac- 
tivities as seen through his experi- 
enced eyes. The Southern Conference 
of Teamsters reported on its activity 
through SCT Beer and Soft Drink 
Division Director Sidney Chism. 

The meeting continued with Mary 
Lazarsky, a representative of the IBT 
Education Department, addressing 
delegates on two issues of growing 
importance to many Teamster locals: 
union-busting and employer-insti- 
gated decertification. Consultant ac- 
tivity and strategic planning were dis- 
cussed. 

Reports by individual delegates fol- 
lowed. The concept employed by this 
Division is unique. Through careful 
coordination, delegates inform the Di- 
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Division Director Bruno Myszkowski awards 
Anthony Feudi, retiring President of Local 
361, Toledo, Ohio, a plaque in apprecia- 
tion of more than 30 years of service to 
the Teamsters. 


vision on all activities and are also 
available for organizing and negotia- 


tions assistance. Some delegates serve . 


as experts in particular areas of inter- 
est. Under the chairmanship of Dick 
Schmidt of Local 238, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, co-chairmen collect and assim- 
ilate data on specific industries and 
employer groups. This structure makes 
it easier to monitor change in own- 
erships and is the only way to prepare 
locals for potential union-busting ac- 
tivity. The architect of this unique 
structure, Bruno Myszkowski, ex- 


plains, “The success of this program 
lies not on one individual, but with 
the support of Conference Director 
Bobby Holmes, Paul Steinberg and 
the sustained participation and inter- 
est of each Joint Council Represent- 


ative to date.” 

Serious deliberations and planning 
gave way to a tour of the new Heile- 
man’s-owned micro-brewery, repre- 
sented by Teamsters Local 200 and 
named for Valetin Blatz, one of Mil- 
waukee’s earliest brewmasters. The 
facility tour tied in well with the day’s 
discussion and gave division delegates 
a glimpse into the future of high-tech 
brewing. “When our meetings are held 
regionally, we like to visit local facil- 
ities for first-hand knowledge on trends 
in the industry,” Myszkowski explains. 
“This brewery is significant as one of 
the highest automated facilities in the 
world.” Costing $6 million to build 
and supply, the brewery produces ap- 
proximately 50,000 barrels annually— 
through the labor of only seven em- 
ployees, one assistant brewmaster and 
one brewmaster. In-house technology 
is state-of-the-art and work design 
mandates that the bargaining unit 
works every job in the facility. Some 
jobs are 100% automated. For exam- 
ple, computer technology maintains 
machine clean-up; maintenance staff- 
ing is not needed. On weekends, the 
plant is run solely by computer with 
in-house mechanisms to alert person- 
nel in the event of a failure. After the 
tour, delegates realized what was once 
the wave of the future is now at our 
doorstep. 

The Teamsters Union is proud of 
the CCT Brewery and Soft Drink Di- 
vision for its unique way of addressing 
industry issues. 


Central Conference of Teamsters Brewery and Soft Drink Division delegates convene. 
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Bridge and Yager confer on the conference 
agenda prior to the meeting. 


MM@camster freight industry leaders 

and trucking company managers 

m have started a new program de- 

signed to reverse job losses and busi- 

ness failures in the union-organized 
sector of the industry. 

Representatives of the Teamsters 
National Freight Industry Negotiating 
Committee (TNFINC) and of the Mo- 
tor Carrier Labor Advisory Council 
(MCLAC) met in a two-day, commu- 
nications session in Chicago, August 
11 and 12, 1987. MCLAC is a collective 
bargaining organization representing 
152 unionized, primarily regional car- 
riers in the United States. 

Article 20, Section 2 of the National 
Master Freight Agreement directs la- 
bor and management “to identify 
problems causing loss of business and 
jobs and to direct communication so 
as to educate employees relative to 
long-term job security.” The Chicago 
meeting is the first in a series of 
efforts planned to carry out that dic- 
tate. 

Jack Yager, Director of the Team- 
sters Freight Division, opened the 
meeting by welcoming the attendees 
to the first joint program of labor and 
management for MCLAC companies. 
“We are going to talk about what we 
can do to help save this industry 
because we don’t want to lose another 
100,000 jobs as has happened since 
deregulation of the trucking industry 
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in 1979,” Yager told the conference 
participants. 

Praising Jackie Presser “for provid- 
ing the momentum to make the pro- 
gram a reality,” Yager said, “Article 
20 language has existed for many years 
and under three General Presidents, 
but nothing was ever done with it 
until deregulation really hurt us. 

“Under Article 20, there is a way 
we can learn how to communicate, 
we can learn how to achieve and we 
can learn how to develop some real 
trust and understanding so that we 
can start looking at problems in such 
a way that we can work them out 
together.” 

Yager then introduced MCLAC’s 
Secretary-Treasurer Stephen Bridge 
who expressed his hope for the pro- 
gram’s success: “I am absolutely com- 
mitted to this program and proud to 
be dedicated to the directions we are 
taking here. 

“Article 20 offers survival. I don’t 
want you to hold anything back,” 
Bridge encouraged the participants. 
“Talk about the problems of this in- 
dustry as you see them. We can survive 
as an industry in spite of the battles 
we fight at the grievance table because 
we fight a much bigger battle out 
there in the market place. In fact, 
many of those grievances will go away 
if we get properly motivated people 
on the front lines. 

“My heart is in this, I’m one hundred 
percent behind the program. I think 
we're going to succeed because I see 
a constructive attitude change per- 
meating MCLAC companies and the 
entire Teamsters Union.” 

Art Kane, Director of the Teamsters 
Education Department, served as one 
of four facilitators, two union and two 
management, who helped moderate 
and encourage group discussions dur- 
ing the two-day conference. “In the 
field of labor relations it is often the 
negative aspects of our relationship 
that are focused on,” Kane remarked. 
“IT guess that is what sells newspa- 
pers.” Kane encouraged the confer- 
ence participants to capitalize on the 
opportunity to come to a better un- 
derstanding of the trucking industry 


by being “sincere and honest” with 
each other during the conference. 

The working group portion of the 
joint labor-management program is 
designed to have the union and man- 
agement attendees experience com- 
municating with one another and to 
have the participants give specific sug- 
gestions on how the program should 
proceed in order to include terminal 
managers and the rank and file in a 
process of change. 

The teams of union and manage- 
ment facilitators guided the confer- 
ence participants through a problem 
solving process arranged to help the 
delegates develop a consensus on com- 
mon goals that employees and man- 
agement can work on together to 
achieve. 


Meeting facilitators Sally Payne, Assistant 
Director of the Teamsters Education De- 
partment, and Jeff Usher, Vice President 
of Labor Relations with TNT-Pilot Inc., 
discuss techniques for labor-management 
interaction. 


The first step of the meeting process 
asked the attendees to list their hopes 
and concerns for the joint program. 
Delegates focused on the need for 
improved trust and communication 
between labor and management, as 
well as the necessity of employees 
being involved and top-level manage- 
ment being committed to the pro- 
gram. 

In the second stage of the meetings’ 
agenda, union and company delegates 
were asked to divide into their re- 
spective groups and were advised to 
become much more specific about 
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what needs improvement in labor and 
management relations in the freight 
industry. 

Union delegates enumerated a 
number of problems confronting their 
members, including company harass- 
ment of employees, intentional delays 
of the grievance procedure, disregard 
for contract language, rate cutting, 
inexperienced managers, dehuman- 
izing personnel policies and a general 
lack of communication on company 
policies. 

Management participants also dis- 
cussed a number of challenges con- 
fronting freight companies, including 
frivolous grievances, time wasted on 
problem employees, sloppy workman- 
ship, lack of communication between 
union and management, union poli- 
tics, inexperienced union representa- 
tives and inflexible work rules. 

While the exchange of information 
was candid and revealing, the dele- 
gates’ task shifted to identifying those 
areas that labor and management could 
work on jointly to improve conditions 
for the union sector of the freight 
industry. Working in small groups, 
composed of both company and union 
representatives, the participants then 
selected several issues of concern 
common to both sides of the industry. 
Each small group chose one of those 
issues and developed specific solutions 
as to how labor and management 
could work together to overcome that 
challenge. The groups then selected 
one management and one union 
spokesman to report their activities 
to the larger set of delegates. 

Group reports covered a variety of 
areas affecting labor-management re- 
lations in the trucking industry, but 
several themes were common to most 
of the presentations. One issue re- 
ceiving a great deal of attention was 
the need to overcome the wall of 
mistrust that has been built over years 
of adversarial relations. The partici- 
pants reported that a new openness 
and honesty is needed at all levels of 
the industry in order for labor and 
management to work together more 
efficiently and effectively. 

Another theme evidenced in many 
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of the group reports was the need to 
improve communications between la- 
bor and management. Some sugges- 
tions called for regular newsletters to 
be sent by individual companies to 
their workforce explaining company 
policies and updating the membership 
on various forces affecting the indus- 
try. However, most comments con- 
cerning communications focused on 
the need for improved face-to-face 
interaction between terminal man- 
agers and employees, on the one hand, 
and between agents and company rep- 
resentatives, on the other. Many del- 
egates cautioned that it is important 
to overcome feelings of mistrust be- 
fore goals of improved communica- 
tions can be realized. One idea popular 
among the delegates was to hold reg- 
ularly scheduled meetings where em- 
ployees and managers would be free 
to discuss their problems in a forum 
that offered opportunities for con- 
structive change. “We need to realize 
that our problems are mutual prob- 
lems that should bring us together, 
not drive us apart,” a union repre- 
sentative commented. 

Other group reports dealt with op- 
portunities for joint lobbying and pub- 
lic relations programs between the 
Teamsters Union and MCLAC to help 
legislators and the general public bet- 
ter understand the trucking industry 
and the pitfalls of deregulation. 

Assessing the conference, Stephen 


' 


Bridge commented, “We have made 
excellent progress in this first meet- 
ing. Both groups learned that they 
can come together without losing their 
respective identities relative to rep- 
resentation. 

“There is a great deal more that 
can be accomplished with future na- 
tional conferences, and perhaps in 
state-level meetings. I feel that these 
meetings should be held as soon as 
possible so that we can implement the 
grassroots level of the program where 
terminal managers, business agents 
and the rank and file can get involved.” 

Jack Yager ended this historic first 
meeting of MCLAC and Teamster 
freight representatives by saying, “I 
learned something at this conference. 
I found out that we could talk. A 
couple months ago I don’t think many 
people in this room thought we could 
even do that. By communicating with 
each other and sharing our hopes and 
concerns for the organized sector of 
the freight industry, I think that you 
are going to see things start to turn 
around for our members in trucking. 

“IT want to emphasize that it is 
important for the people at the top of 
our respective organizations to show 
that we are committed to this program 
and to making changes in this indus- 
try. If we show that commitment then 
I think you will see things start falling 
into line. This meeting has provided 
an important first step.” 


Meeting participants attended group working sessions where labor and management 
representatives discussed solutions to problems confronting the freight industry. 
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he Ohio Conference of Teamsters 

led off an invigorating, revital- 

izing round of affiliate sessions 
as it hosted its annual conference the 
week of August 31, 1987, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The meetings were opened by 
Teamsters General President Jackie 
Presser, who is also President of the 
Ohio Conference of Teamsters. 

The four days of morning and after- 
noon sessions included speeches from 
some of the state’s top political lead- 
ers, including: Governor Richard F. 
Celeste; U.S. Congresswoman Mary 
Rose Oakar (D-OH); U.S. Congress- 
men Donald E. (Buz) Lukens (R-OH), 
Bob McEwen (R-OH), and Ed Feighan 
(D-OH); Cleveland Mayor George Voi- 
novich; Columbus Mayor Dana Rine- 
hart; State Representatives Corwin M. 
Nixon and Barney Quilter; Treasurer 
for the State of Ohio Mary Ellen 
Withrow; and Secretary for the State 
of Ohio Sherrod Brown. 


All of these political speakers had 
high praise for the Teamsters Union 
and for all it is doing for American 


workers today. Speaking to the dele- 
gates about their close friendship with 
the labor movement and especially 
this strong labor union, the politicians 
thanked the Teamsters for their con- 
tinuous support through the Team- 
sters’ political action committee, 
DRIVE, and the Ohio DRIVE Com- 
mittee. 


Promising the strong support and 
help that they would give to the Team- 
sters Union involving the outrageous 
plan by the U.S. Department of Justice 
to take the IBT under federal trust- 
eeship, the speakers agreed that a 
government trusteeship would render 
the union ineffective in its primary 
goal of serving the 1.8 million mem- 
bers, their families and millions of 
other people who look to the labor 
movement for support. As the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, Dick Celeste, said, “This 
union should be in the hands of the 
working men and women who make 
up this union.” 

Congresswoman Mary Rose Oakar 
told the delegates that she wrote a 
letter to the U.S. Department of Jus- 


General Secretary-Treasurer Weldon L. Mathis addresses the Ohio Conference meeting 
as (left to right) Vice President Harold Friedman, General President Jackie Presser 


and Vice President Robert Holmes look on. 
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As President of the Ohio Conference, Gen- 
eral President Jackie Presser opened the 
meeting. 


tice protesting the proposed takeover. 

General President Jackie Presser 
was impressed with this political sup- 
port and thanked each one of the 
speakers for publicly expressing their 
encouraging views on this innuendo 
regarding the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 


The delegates from the Ohio locals 
also heard from IBT General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Weldon L. Mathis, In- 
ternational Vice President Harold 
Friedman, Central Conference Direc- 
tor and International Vice President 
Robert Holmes, International Trustee 
R.V. Durham, and a number of IBT 
department directors: Wallace Clem- 
ents, DRIVE; John Joyce, Retiree 
Housing; Paul Locigno, Governmen- 
tal Affairs; Norman Greene, Depart- 
ment for Retiree Affairs; and Fr. David 
Boileau, Human Services. 

The delegates also heard from Rob- 
ert Cassidy, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Ohio Conference; Carmen Parise, Di- 
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Cleveland Mayor George Voinovich. 


rector of the Newspaper Drivers Di- 
vision; Joe Santucci, IBT Associate 
General Counsel; Irv Silbert, Director 
of the Legislative Department for the 
Ohio Conference of Teamsters; Spence 
Kline and John Whitmore, both from 
the: Ohio Conference of Teamsters 
Service Bureau; Sorrell Logothetis, 
Attorney for the Ohio Conference of 
Teamsters; Peter Halbin, partner in 
the public relations firm of Halbin, 
Madigan & Co., and Bruce Trojack, 
Central States Pension Fund. 

Also in attendance at the conference 
were: John Climaco, IBT Counsel; F.C. 
Duke Zeller, Director of Communi- 
cations; and Paul Steinberg, Assistant 
to the Central Conference Director. 


More than 75 Ohio Teamster retirees attended a special session run by Retiree Affairs 
Director Norman Greene. 
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Each day, workshops were held where 
the conference’s attendees discussed 
such issues as family services, pension 
assistance and other areas of concern 
to Ohio Teamsters. Special sessions 
were also held for several Teamster 
trade divisions including the Bakery 
Division, Construction Division, Dairy 
Division, and Warehouse Division. 
These workshops were conducted by 
experts who encouraged the delegates 
to discuss and compare the concerns 
of their members to help them find 
ways to better serve those members. 
After completing each workshop, the 
delegates were presented with a Cer- 
tificate of Merit by General President 
Presser. 


On the last day of the conference, 
more than 75 Teamster retirees from 
the state of Ohio attended a special 
session run by Retiree Affairs Director 
Norman Greene. The retirees heard 
reports and updates on developments 
in health care and family services as 
well as news from the other retiree 
clubs across the U.S. and Canada. 
Following was a luncheon in honor 
of the retirees from the 19 retiree 
clubs represented at the conference 
meeting. 


Congresswoman Mary Rose Oakar (D- 
OH). 


The closing session for the 40th 
Ohio Conference of Teamsters annual 
meeting featured Governor Celeste, 
Congresswoman Mary Rose Oakar, 
Mayor George Voinovich and Con- 
gressman Ed Feighan. The event closed 
with the traditional banquet which 
was attended by both current and 
retired members. 

Throughout the week-long ses- 
sions, there were three displays set up 
each day. These displays described 
departments and divisions within the 
International and the many advance- 
ments that this Union has made over 
the years. 


Ohio Governor Richard F. Celeste. 


Teamsters Won’t Abandon 


Coors Employees 


an organizing headquarters in 

Golden, Colorado, home to the 
Adolph Coors Company, Coors man- 
agement and the AFL-CIO announced 
that the two had reached what was 
termed a “settlement agreement.” 
Though the details remain vague, the 
basic outline of the pact was revealed 
as follows: 


@ the AFL-CIO ends its boycott of 
Coors’ products 

@ the right of employees to freely 
accept or decline union repre- 
sentation is affirmed 

@ procedures for AFL-CIO organiz- 
ing efforts will be undertaken 

® new brewery construction proj- 
ects undertaken by Coors will 
employ union signatory contrac- 
tors or be guided by a negotiated 
project labor agreement. 


J ust weeks after Teamsters opened 


Charles Klare, Director of the Teamsters’ 
Brewery and Soft Drink Workers Confer- 
ence. 
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The Teamsters were quick to re- 
spond to what appears to be a hastily 
conceived agreement. At the direction 
of General President Presser, Team- 
ster Brewery Division Director Charles 
Klare called a press conference at IBT 
headquarters the day after the settle- 
ment was announced. 

In his statement to the gathered 
press, Klare described the enthusiastic 
reception Coors employees in Golden 
are giving to Teamster organizing 
efforts. “Since July 8th, when we 
kicked off our organizing campaign, 
hundreds of Coors employees have 
rushed to sign cards authorizing the 
Teamsters Union to act as their col- 
lective bargaining agent,” he noted. 
Klare also reported that in the 24 
hours since the Coors/AFL-CIO agree- 
ment was publicly announced, “Coors 
employees have flocked into our head- 
quarters in Golden protesting the ‘deal’ 
made between Coors and the AFL- 
CIO. They are vehemently opposed to 
the company choosing their union 
representative. Many of the workers 
still resent the way the AFL-CIO han- 
dled their strike ten years ago and 
asked for assurance that the Teamsters 
would continue the fight to represent 
them. I’m here to make that assurance 
public—the Teamsters will not aban- 
don these workers,” he declared. 

In response to a reporter’s question, 
Klare dismissed the notion that com- 
peting efforts to organize Coors work- 
ers was any kind of “war” between the 
Teamsters and the AFL-CIO. “The only 
conflict is between Coors manage- 
ment and Coors employees who I’m 
confident will choose the Teamsters 
to represent them in their fight for 
fair wages and working conditions in 
the brewery industry. The simple fact 
is that AFL-CIO unions are not a factor 
in the brewery industry in the United 
States. The Teamsters Union repre- 
sents better than 90% of all brewery 
workers in this country, numbering 
over 100,000 employees. We produce 
the beer of every major competitor 
that Coors is attempting to challenge 
in the market place. Our contracts set 
the standard for brewery workers to- 
day as they have for the past 100 
years.” 


The Brewery Division Director also 
addressed the history of the Coors 
boycott, pointing out that the con- 
sumer action was never the exclusive 
province of the AFL-CIO. “Since the 
beginning in 1977, the most powerful 
engine behind the Coors boycott has 
been the Teamsters Union, not the 
AFL-CIO. Two years ago, however, at 
my request, the International General 
Executive Board placed a moratorium 
on our boycott in deference to our 
organizing campaign among Coors 
employees. That moratorium is in 
place, but it is only a moratorium. 
The boycott has not been removed by 
the Teamsters and our policy in not 
affected by the AFL-CIO’s decision to 
end their own boycott against a com- 
pany that still is the outstanding sym- 
bol of the anti-labor forces in this 
country.” 

Klare also drew the reporters’ at- 
tention to Coors’ legal obligation of 
neutrality toward potential collective 
bargaining agents for their workers. 
“We plan to have our attorneys im- 
mediately contact Coors management 
and demand their neutrality in this 
organizing campaign, he warned. “If 
they do not agree to provide us with 
the same opportunities as they've 
agreed to provide AFL-CIO unions we 
will challenge the agreement as un- 
lawful.” 

In his review of labor conditions 
within the brewing industry, Klare 
made obvious the advantages the 
Teamsters bring to the Coors orga- 
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Klare fields questions on the Teamster organinpaig 
during the press conference held at the Internatudqua: 
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nizing campaign. “The Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Company is about to open 
its 12th brewery in Fort Collins, Col- 
orado. The starting Teamster wage in 
that brewery will be $16.50 an hour. 
That is the starting wage for new 
people hired in Fort Collins. There 
are people who have worked at Coors 
for twenty years making less than $14 
an hour and many are making $8 an 
hour. In addition, they have none of 
the other benefits that Teamsters can 
provide. They have whatever health 
and welfare benefits and pensions the 
company wants to give them. They 
have no grievance procedure, no ar- 
bitration, no shop stewards to repre- 
sent them. They desperately need a 
union contract that only the Team- 
sters can provide,” Klare said. 

When asked to compare AFL-CIO 
contracts in the industry, the Team- 
ster official pointed to the East Coast 
where the labor federation has only 
two agreements with Miller Beer and 
both of those expressly emulate the 
wage and benefit structures the Team- 
sters achieve in their contracts with 
Anheuser-Busch. “We do the negoti- 
ating, we win the wage increases, we 
win the benefits and their [AFL-CIO] 
contract merely picks up what we have 
negotiated,” Klare asserted. “Sure the 
AFL-CIO has good contracts, but in 
the brewing industry they’re content 
to follow our lead. I think Coors 
employees appreciate that fact and will 
want to go with the leader.” 
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George Rohrer, Chairman of the Western 
Conference Freight Division, opened the 
regional meeting. 


| Mestern Conference Teamster 

WAN freight leaders and freight in- 

1'@ dustry terminal managers met 
September 8-10 in Burlingame, Cal- 
ifornia, to share ideas and set agendas 
for promoting cooperation and better 
communications within the unionized 
freight industry. 

The three-day seminar was the third 
of six planned Regional Conferences 
that are taking the tenets of a revolu- 
tionary Joint Communications Pro- 
gram to local unions and freight com- 
panies throughout the country. 

The Regional Conferences follow a 
format successfully developed at a na- 
tional conference held in Washington, 
D.C., in February. There, representa- 
tives of the Teamsters National Freight 
Industry Negotiating | Committee 
(TNFINC) and of Trucking Management 


Teamster and TMI representatives develop 
solutions to freight industry problems. 
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Inc. (TMI), a major collective bargain- 
ing organization for unionized trucking 
companies, came together to identify 
industry problems and suggest ways to 
improve the industry’s future. 

Two regional meetings—one for the 
Central Conference and one for the 
Eastern Conference—were held in July 
in Chicago and in Washington, D.C.., 
respectively. A fourth meeting, for 
Southern Conference freight industry 
representatives, is set for October 14— 
16 in Jacksonville, Florida. Because 
of the heavy concentration of freight 
locals and companies in both the 
Central and the Eastern Conferences, 
plans call for an additional meeting 
to be held later in each area to help 
bring the Joint Communications Pro- 
gram experience to as many partici- 
pants as possible. 
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This innovative program is a result 
of the combined efforts of TNFINC 
Chairman Jackie Presser and TMI 
President Art Bunte. By authority of 
Article 20 of the 1985-88 National 
Master Freight Agreement, the indus- 
try leaders initiated the development 
of a program designed to promote the 
job security of employees and the 
financial stability of employers in the 
unionized trucking industry. Based on 
the apparent, and growing, success of 
the Regional Conferences already held, 
the program is working. 
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The goal of the joint communica- 
tions effort, Presser and Bunte feel, is 
to help the freight industry make the 
changes necessary to survive and pros- 
per in the future. 

Change is hard, most would admit, 
and participants at the Western Con- 
ference sessions would undoubtedly 
agree. The 100 industry representa- 
tives—50 from labor and 50 from 
management—came together ready 
to work, and work they did. They 
came from different backgrounds and 
different experiences, but all shared a 
vested concern: the future of their 
industry. 


ident, addressed the labor-management 
program held in San Francisco. 
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Opening the first day’s general ses- 
sion was George Rohrer, Freight Di- 
rector for the Western Conference of 
Teamsters. Telling participants that 
they were “about to partake in a 
program which, I believe, is not only 
unique but long overdue,” he focused 
on the importance of the Joint Com- 
munications Program. “We have the 
resources and the talent to help this 
industry survive,” Rohrer said. “What 
this meeting is all about is using some 
of that talent—yours, ours, wherever 
we can find it—to better this indus- 
try” 
Jack Yager, National Director of the 
IBT Freight Division, then addressed 
conference attendees. Offering an 
overview of the goals and purpose of 
the program, and how it has developed 
under the joint guidance of Jackie 
Presser and Art Bunte, Yager recalled 
for the audience the initial, national 
conference in Washington, D.C., which 
became the precedent for the various 
regional meetings. “That conference, 
and what I experienced there, gave 
me a better understanding of this 
industry than I’ve had in the 31 years 
I’ve been involved in it,” Yager said. 

“I came to that meeting with a lot 
of reservations and a lot of suspi- 
cions,” he admitted, “probably like 
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TMI’s Bud Orange, Assistant to the Pres- 


many of you here are feeling now. At 
that meeting, we found we really 
weren't talking to one another, we 
really weren’t listening. But we came 
away—like I know you will—with a 
new enlightenment and a new under- 
standing of how important it is to 
communicate.” 


Speaking on behalf of management 
was Bud Orange, Assistant to TMI 
President Art Bunte. One year ago, 
Orange recalled, Jackie Presser and 
Art Bunte met for the first time to 
begin to develop the program that 
ultimately brought the attendees to- 
gether at the Regional Conference. 
“The first step,” he said, “was to 
acknowledge that the industry has 
changed, and that we would have to 
change with it if we are to survive. 
We need to understand how it has 
changed, and then come up with new 
approaches and new programs that 
will adapt to that change.” 

Noting that the Joint Communi- 
cations Program was shaped and re- 
fined “by hundreds of suggestions 
from labor and management repre- 
sentatives in the unionized freight 
industry,’ Orange emphasized that 
there is unanimous commitment to 
the program by TMI’s Board of Direc- 
tors. “We will keep it going as long 
as it is of benefit,” he said. 

“Our mission here today,” the TMI 
representative stated, “is to work to- 
gether to decide what to do together. 
And unless we succeed, there won’t 
be a need for any other conferences 
of this nature, because there won’t be 
a freight industry left.” 


Following the general session, del- 
egates broke out into smaller work 
groups composed of terminal man- 
agers and business agents from the 
same geographic areas. They met over 
the course of the conference in groups 
of four or five to probe problems and 
present possible solutions. The var- 
ious exercises and group activities 
were specifically designed to develop 
dialogue between union and manage- 
ment representatives, to break down 
barriers to communication, and to 
improve listening and learning skills. 

Participants were asked to highlight 
their hopes for, and concerns about, 
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the program; to identify specific prob- 
lems in the industry; to suggest prac- 
tical solutions to those problems; and 
to arrive at common goals that both 
union and management could work 
at achieving. 

By the close of the three-day ses- 
sion, the lines of communications 
were opened at least partially and the 
road to understanding was, at least, 
begun. Participants were relating to 
one another in a new, more receptive 
way. 


“With the survival of the unionized 
freight industry at stake, nothing less 
than an all-out effort by labor and 
management was warranted,” ex- 
plained Teamsters’ leader Jackie 
Presser. “The Regional Conferences 
have shown that we are on the right 
track, and that we are making prog- 
ress. People who knew each other only 
as adversaries are seeing one another, 
many for the first time, in a new light. 
These seminars are helping us realize 
that we need one another to survive 
and to prosper in this business. 

“In many ways,” Jackie emphasized, 
“it has been a difficult lesson to learn. 
It has demanded honesty, openess and 
above all, trust. It has meant listening, 
and learning.” He added, “Already we 
are beginning to see a new spirit of 
cooperation, and a new sense of com- 
mitment. I’ve always believed that 
communicating is the only way to 
solve problems, and that belief has 
been strengthened by the results we 
are seeing in this joint program. It is 
a challenge we have accepted, and the 
reward will be the survival of an 
important and vital industry.” 
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The International Brotherhood of Teamsters recently hosted a delegation of 
legislators from the Republic of China’s (Taiwan) Legislative Yuan. The Legis- 
lative Yuan is equivalent to our Congress. Hosted by the Governmental Affairs 
Department, the delegation toured the Teamsters’ headquarters in Washington, © 
D.C., and was briefed on Teamster activities and issues. In a separate visit, the — 
IBT was pleased to host in Washington, John Lu, who is the office manager of 
the Teamsters Asian-Pacific Branch Office in Taiwan. 


IBT’s Director of Education Art Kane 
served as a facilitator during the TNFINC/ 
TMI program. 
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IBT Freight Division Director Jack Yager 
and Rohrer discuss the program’s prog- 
ress. 
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Representatives of the Baking Industry and Teamster Labor Conference (BITLC) 
gathered during the Boston meeting to discuss industry problems. 


mg@he 1987 Teamsters Bakery Con- 


lm ference of the United States and 
M@ Canada was held the week of 
August 9th in Boston, Massachusetts. 
Welcoming the delegates to his home 
state, International Vice President Billy 
McCarthy wished them a very suc- 
cessful conference and thanked Local 
494 for sponsoring the meeting. 
McCarthy sent his best regards from 
Teamsters General President Jackie 
Presser and conveyed Presser’s strong 
feelings about the Bakery Division’s 
potential growth and success. Proud 
of the Division and the great strides 
it has made over the years, McCarthy 
stressed that he feels these accom- 
plishments can be, maintained only if 
this Division and all other divisions 
within the International work at sup- 
porting DRIVE, not only at election 
time but at all times. This Interna- 
tional needs the support of each and 
every member, McCarthy said, so that 
Teamsters can elect politicians who 
are pro-labor and who can be counted 
on to act within the best interests of 
this Union. With the help of friends 
in Washington, the IBT will remain 
strong and will overcome any barriers 
placed in front of it, he added. 
Adopting a resolution supporting 
the activities of the International 
Union’s officers and Executive Board 
in their program to oppose the efforts 
of the Department of Justice to take 
over the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and other unions, the Bak- 
ery Conference expressed its belief 
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that this action could result in the 
destruction of the free trade union 
movement of our nation. This Division 
supports, to the fullest extent, the 
legal, legislative, public relations and 
other activities of the International 
Union officers and Executive Board in 
defense of the American free labor 
movement. It was further resolved 
that the delegates of the Bakery Con- 
ference declare their full confidence 
in General President Jackie Presser, 
General Secretary-Treasurer Weldon 
L. Mathis, and the entire Executive 
Board of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 

Bakery Conference Director Robert 
Meidel presented the resolution, af- 
firmed by the full delegation, which 
had been adopted earlier by the Bakery 
Conference Policy Committee. 

Dave Torre, Chairman of the Bakery 
Conference, opened the week-long 
meeting by discussing the baking in- 
dustry’s advancements and problems 
over the past year. Discussing issues 
such as how bakery routes can be 
improved and how drivers could be 
better serviced by the Division, Torre 
expressed the hope that programs could 
be put into place that would allow 
drivers the full functions of the baking 
company, their role in the work of 
the company, and the company and 
union commitment to safety. 

Conference delegates had the op- 
portunity to hear from Health Man- 
agement Center, Inc. President Janis 
S. DiMonaco, Ph.D., who showed a 


film analyzing substance abuse in the 
workplace and how it affects job per- 
formance. The film gave an overview 
on how an employer can work with a 
union member who seems to be en- 
countering a substance abuse prob- 
lem. The film also detailed the many 
services and options for rehabilitation 
available to an employee before an 
employer should consider discharging 
that person. 

Delegates nominated and reelected 
the incumbent slate of officers to head 
the Teamsters Bakery Conference, in- 
cluding: Dave Torre as Bakery Con- 
ference Chairman; Joseph Padellaro 
as Conference Secretary-Treasurer; Tim 
Sullivan, Conference Vice Chairman; 


Joseph Padellaro, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Bakery Conference. 


International 
Carthy. 


Vice President Billy Mc- 
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and Robert Meidel as Conference Di- 
rector. 

IBT Legislative Director Dave Swee- 
ney updated the delegates on the sta- 
tus of anumber of legislative proposals 
important to the Conference. Sweeney 
emphasized the fact that members of 
Congress need to hear from their 
. Teamster constituents regarding our 
positions on legislation. If Teamsters 
will contact their Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, they can become an even 
stronger force for pro-labor, pro-peo- 
ple legislation, according to Sweeney. 

IBT DRIVE Representative T. Tommy 
Cutrer spoke on behalf of the Inter- 
national DRIVE Department thanking 
the delegates for their past support of 
DRIVE and encouraging their contin- 
ued participation in the future. Cutrer 
pointed out that politicians need only 
two things to get elected: money and 
votes. Since the Teamsters have the 
largest labor political action commit- 
tee in the United States we will always 
have influence with our local and 
national politicians by continuing to 
support DRIVE. 

The Baking Industry and Teamster 
Labor Conference (BITLC) met con- 
currently with the week-long Team- 
ster Bakery Conference meeting. Rep- 
resentatives of BITLC addressed 
Teamster Bakery Conference dele- 
gates on four major areas of concern: 
medical cost management, driver 
safety, control of missing baskets and 
trays (COMBAT), and substance abuse. 

The BITLC Executive Committee 
reported that medical cost manage- 
ment programs implemented by the 
approximately 300 health and welfare 
funds covering bakery drivers and their 
families are an important vehicle for 
insuring the stability of the funds. A 
general agreement exists among the 
Committee members that broader cost 
containment programs are needed. 
The Committee has endorsed the con- 
cept of collective negotiations among 
groups of plans. By combining re- 
sources, health care providers should 
be able to improve services. 

Currently developing safety pro- 
grams for new bakery route drivers, 
BITLC is also putting together an 
Orientation program for other safety 
issues with which the organization is 
involved. 

Problems with the control of miss- 
ing baskets and trays has become 
serious. Three states have passed leg- 
islation penalizing companies for 
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missing baskets and trays. The Team- 
sters are backing these COMBAT pro- 
grams and are monitoring their ability 
to correct the problem. 

Finally, the most crucial area of 
concern to BITLC during the recent 
session is substance abuse and how it 
can best be controlled. Committee 
representatives reviewed guidelines for 
model work rules, employee assist- 
ance program options, and curricu- 
lum for training stewards and super- 
visors for securing drug testing 
laboratory services. 

Addressing the Teamster Bakery 
Conference, International Auditor John 
Hartigan spoke to the delegates in 
great detail about the Teamsters’ 
Computerized Bookkeeping System 
(CBS). This is an in-house personal 
computer that can be used by all local 
unions to record their disbursements 
and receipt totals, and to reconcile 
their bank statement each month. The 
CBS will also keep track of payroll 
records each month and pass these 
totals on to an employee’s expense 
analysis journal which will help ac- 
countants and trustees prepare their 
annual statements. CBS will provide 
cost savings to locals by eliminating 
unnecessary paperwork at a total start- 
up cost of only $4,000. The Interna- 
tional has a toll-free telephone num- 
ber which will connect locals with 
experts who can help them with any 
problems they might encounter. 
Twenty percent of all local unions are 
now using CBS, an up-to-date piece 
of equipment that utilizes the latest 
advances of modern technology. 


International Auditor John Hartigan (cen- 
ter) was honored by Local 494 at the 
Bakery Conference for 50 continuous years 
as a dues paying member. Also pictured 
are his wife, Mary, and Ted Visnick, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Local 494, who pre- 
sented the award. 
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International Vice President Jack Cox. 


Assistant to the General President 
Robert Flynn spoke to the delegates 
about the recent issues and problems 
facing Teamsters at Frito-Lay. He feels 
that the company attitude is changing 
and that, in areas where Frito-Lay is 
unorganized, it is not going to fight 
organizing efforts as fiercely as in the 
past. A Frito-Lay representative showed 
a tape to the delegates of the Storre 
Dore Sales truck which explained the 
trucks’ new computerized delivery 
system. The company plans to intro- 
duce this new delivery concept across 
the country. The computer will help 
make up the sales slip and also keep 
accurate control over the trucks’ in- 
ventory. 

Guests at the conference session 
included: International Vice President 
Jack Cox, Dairy Division Director Bob 
Marciel, Eastern Conference of Team- 
sters Bakery Representative Chuck 
Gagnon, International Auditor Paul 
Murphy, International Representative 
John Hoh from the Teamsters Na- 
tional Brewery Conference, and Cen- 
tral Conference Brewery and Soft Drink 
Division Director Bruno Myszkowski. 

International Auditor John Harti- 
gan was honored at a dinner held for 
the Bakery Conference. Celebrating 
its 50th Anniversary, Teamsters Local 
494 in West Quincy, Massachusetts, 
congratulated Hartigan as the only 
dues-paying member of the local since 
its inception. Secretary-Treasurer Ted 
Visnick presented Hartigan with a 
large silver bowl and thanked him for 
his outstanding service and dedication 
to the Teamsters Union and to Local 
494 for half a century. 
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™ s soon as Northwest flight 255 

7 %8 lifted off runway 3-C of Detroit's 
& WMetro Airport on August 16, it 
was clear to eyewitnesses that some- 
thing was desperately wrong. The plane 
fought to gain altitude but hit a light 
pole that tore open a fuel tank, glanced 
off an Avis rental-car building and 
exploded into flames when it slammed 
into a train overpass. 

In the second worst crash in Amer- 
ican aviation history, 156 people died. 
The five flight attendants on board 
were Teamster members. 

Immediately following the first re- 
ports of the crash, the Teamsters’ 
Airline Division sent Safety Commit- 
tee representatives to assist the com- 
pany and the National Transportation 
Safety Board (NTSB) in the accident 
investigation. 

One Division Representative who 
didn’t have to travel far to help in the 
investigation was Ken Daugherty: the 
Airline Division’s Detroit office is across 
the street from the rental-car building 
that was struck by flight 255 and just 
a few hundred yards from where the 
wreckage came to rest. 

Daugherty was one of five Teamster 
representatives appointed by the Di- 
vision to serve on committees estab- 
lished by the NTSB. These committees 
are created to help search for clues 
whenever an airline accident occurs. 
Margaret Farell, a Northwest flight 
attendant based in Detroit, served with 
Daugherty on the Eyewitness Com- 
mittee. Three other ae but flight 
attendants worked with NTSB’s Sur- 
vivability Committee—Judy Kessler and 
Hilda Austin, both based in Detroit, 
and Gloria McCuller, who flies out of 
Memphis. 

In the case of flight 255, the Eye- 
witness Committee, which is respon- 
sible for interviewing bystanders who 
actually saw the doomed flight or 
crash, played a crucial role in two 
areas of the investigation. First, it was 
important to assess the plane’s actual 
movements prior to hitting the ov- 
erpass because of indications that its 
flaps may not have been set correctly 
for takeoff. Second, there were reports 
that one of the plane’s engines was 
ablaze before it hit the overpass, im- 
plying that some sort of sabotage may 
have taken place. The accounts con- 
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cerning the plane being on fire prior 
to crash were reviewed and later dis- 
counted by members of the Eyewit- 
ness and Systems Committees. NTSB’s 
final report on the accident may not 
be issued for several months. 

“Our members were in a state of 
shock after the accident,” observed 
Claudia Bushbaum, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of Local 2747 in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. “After the realization of 
what happened set in, our people were 
afraid to fly.” Daugherty agreed, “Quite 
a few people were seriously affected 
by this accident and are suffering from 
severe mental strain.” 

Workers on the ground have also 
experienced adverse side effects from 
the crash. Teamster members of Local 
299 in Detroit, Michigan, were work- 
ing in the Avis rental-car building 
when the wing of flight 255 ripped 
through the wall. 

Ed Vecchio, Secretary-Treasurer and 
Business Agent for Local 299 who 
represents members at the airport’s 
car rental agencies, said, “Our mem- 
bers working for Avis, Hertz and Na- 
tional are good people who are people- 


NTSB investigators search through the wreckage of Northwest flight 255 for clues. 


oriented and they want to take care 
of their customers. They see families 
coming off the planes every day and 
they take air safety to heart. These 
people had to come to work after the 
accident and see the wreckage every- 
where. Body bags littered the street 
for days after the crash. Fortunately, 
we were able to arrange counseling 
for the members.” 

The Teamsters’ Airline Division has 
been providing psychological support 


_to flight attendants who are asking 


for help. Local 2747’s Professional 
Employee Assistance Service sponsors 
a program through the Metropolitan 
Medical Center in Minneapolis which 
fields calls and offers counseling to 
its members. Many flight attendants 
are using the service since the crash. 

Teamster representatives worked very 
closely with the company to provide 
the support system needed to get 
through the tragedy. Business agents 
spent days at Northwest’s in-flight bases 
talking to flight attendants between 
trips about the accident and the coun- 
seling services available to them. 

“We are going to continue moni- 
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toring this situation,” Daugherty said, 
“I think that it may take some time 
before we know what the short and 
long-range effects of this tragedy are 
going to be.” 

The accident occurred at a time 
when there is great turbulence be- 
tween Northwest’s management and 
its work force. 

Northwest’s acquisition of Republic 
is a perfect example of deregulation 
gone awry. The flying public has ex- 
perienced long flight delays, lost or 
misplaced baggage and other symp- 
toms of corporate disorganization and 
confusion. Furthermore, our mem- 
bers have reported poor company 
morale due to intolerable working 
conditions and the company’s unwill- 
ingness to bargain seriously in current 
contract negotiations. 

“There has been a bad feeling to- 
ward the company and it has led to 
poor morale,” observed Bushbaum. 
“The accident has made things worse.” 

“We have been concerned about 
safety for a while now because we have 
a good working relationship with the 
mechanics and we hear the horror 
stories about deferred maintenance. 

“Top management has been aloof, 
all they are concerned about is prof- 
its,” according to Bushbaum. “Pleas- 
ing the Board of Directors seems to 
be the only game in town. Rothmeier 
[Chief Executive Officer of Northwest] 
doesn’t understand that operations are 
in a mess.” 

Negotiations between Northwest and 
its flight attendants are currently in 
a holding pattern via a National Me- 
diation Board imposed recess. The 
Board called the recess unnecessarily 
because the company laid out a “take- 
it-or-leave-it” offer that is unaccept- 
able in the airline industry today ac- 
cording to Teamster negotiators. 
Teamster representatives are cur- 
rently seeking release from the recess 
so that the necessary steps can be 
taken to reach an agreement. 

“The atmosphere is the worst that 
I have ever seen it,” Bushbaum de- 
clared. “Northwest has to improve 
company relations if it wants to 
straighten out the system.” 

In Washington, D.C., Teamster 
Governmental Affairs Director Paul 
Locigno called for meetings with two 
Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) 
officials to discuss the tragedy of 
Northwest’s flight 255 and broader 
issues of airline safety in a deregulated 
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environment. Accompanied by Wil- 
liam F. Genoese, Sr., director of the 
IBT’s Airline Division, Teamster offi- 
cials met separately with Michael 
Goldfarb, FAA’s Chief of Staff, and 
William Hendricks, FAA’s Director of 
Aviation Safety. 

“The FAA has a new Administrator 
coming in and we have to develop 
contacts with his staff so that they 
understand that they have some real 
problems on their hands,” Genoese 
remarked. “With part-time employees 
and B-scale people making low wages, 
there are serious morale problems in 
the industry. At the same time, too 
much important work is being sub- 
contracted out to firms that don’t have 
the same dedication to service and 
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commitment to safety as airline com- 
pany employees. 

“We stressed that safety in the air- 
line industry must go from A to Z. 
Too many people underestimate the 
importance of the flight attendants, 
ground crews and security personnel 
in making air travel safe.” 

The FAA has scheduled meetings 
with aviation industry representatives 
to discuss safety issues. Airline Divi- 
sion delegates will be active partici- 
pants in these meetings. 

“Unions are an important force for 
safety in the airline industry,” General 
President Jackie Presser said. “We will 
do whatever we can to insure the 
safety of the traveling public and of 
our members.” 
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Minimum Health Care Bill 


Introduced In Senate 


he United States is justly praised 

for the quality of its health care 

system. From pharmaceuticals to 
medical technology, from the aptitude 
of its health care practioners, to the 
quality of its teaching schools, the 
United States sets the standard for the 
rest of the World. The American peo- 
ple recognize this and appreciate it. 
Fair or not, if there’s one thing an 
American abroad fears more than los- 
ing his money, it’s falling seriously 
ill. 

But the American system of health 
care has an Achilles Heel—it is very, 
very expensive. Health care costs have 
risen so dramatically in the United 
States that health insurance is simply 
imperative for all but the most wealthy 
segment of our population. And now 
we are experiencing an almost as 
dramatic increase in the cost of health 
insurance itself. The result, predicta- 
bly, is that more and more people can 
not afford the premiums. According 
to the Census Bureau, 37 million men, 
women and children in America have 
no health insurance at all. An addi- 
tional 17 million Americans have health 
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insurance policies that are inadequate. 
Since 1980, the number of uninsured 
Americans has risen by more than one 
million citizens a year and continues 
to grow. 

Is there anything more disturbing 
to hear, in the world’s most affluent 
nation, than “I can’t afford to get 
sick,”? Yet all of us are hearing it, or 
saying it, more and more often. 
Throughout the country Americans 
are being denied health care because 
they’re unable to pay, and countless 
more are denying themselves care that 
they need because they cannot pay. 

These fellow citizens are literally 
gambling with their lives. Not only is 
it a losing game—it’s a risk they 
shouldn’t have to take. 

We’re beginning to see the painful 
effects most devastatingly in our in- 
fant mortality rate. With the most 
advanced health care facilities and 
professionals in the world, the United 
States is sixteenth in infant mortality. 
Health care analysts agree that the 
cause behind this seeming contradic- 
tion is that too many mothers are 
denied access to prenatal care through 


increasingly higher costs. 

It’s also been determined that nearly 
70% of uninsured Americans are 
workers or their dependents. In other 
words, this isn’t just a problem for 
welfare recipients. Lack of adequate 
medical insurance is the health care 
crisis of the middle class. 

Senate Bill 1265, termed the Min- 
imum Essential Health Care Act of 
1987, is an attempt to stem the tide, 
and as such it deserves serious con- 
sideration. Introduced by U.S. Senator 
Edward Kennedy (D-MA), the bill seeks 
to ensure that every working Ameri- 
can has access to adequate health care 
by requiring American employers to 
provide a minimum health insurance 
package. Using the minimum wage 
requirement in effect since 1938 as a 
precedent, the bill would impose a 
minimum health care benefit. 

Under the provisions of S.1265 as 
originally designed, this minimum 
benefit would include: 


® coverage for all medically nec- 
essary hospital care, physician 
care, diagnostic tests, and pre- 
natal and well-baby care. 

® catastrophic protection against 
serious illness, with a limit of 
$3,000 for patient out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

® deductibles limited to $250 an 
individual and $500 a family. 

® co-payments limited to 20% of 
the cost of any service. 

®@ the worker’s share of the pre- 
mium limited to 20% of the cost. 

® employers’ retention of the op- 
portunity to modify the coverage 
to meet the special needs of their 
employees, so long as the overall 
value of the plan isn’t cut back. 


As with any health care initiative, 
the cost factor is the first question 
asked. The bill’s proponents estimate 
that the cost to the employers subject 
to this legislation would be approxi- 
mately 40¢ an hour for each employee. 
They point out that this is only about 
10% of what an employer is required 
to provide under the mimimum wage 
law. 
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Questions have also been raised 
about adding to the burden on small 
businesses in America at a time when 
they need to become internationally 
competitive. Supporters of the legis- 
lation respond, first, by noting that at 
the present time most small busi- 
nesses already provide some form of 
health care benefit. Even in firms with 
less than 25 employees, almost 60% 
of the workers are employed by com- 
panies that offer health insurance. 
Second, the bill provides economies 
of scale and other incentives that 
could reduce the average cost of health 
insurance to small business by 30% 
compared to the current system. Fur- 
ther, the proposal contains two special 
provisions for small business: 


@ Businesses less than two years 
old with less than 10 employees 
will be permitted to provide only 
the catastrophic coverage for their 
workers. 

® Companion legislation (S.1386) 
will place small businesses on an 
equal tax footing with larger cor- 
porations in providing health in- 
surance. Many small businesses 
currently do not qualify for the 
tax breaks available to larger firms. 


The third issue that’s been raised 
in regard to the legislation’s economic 
impact is its effect on unemployment. 
Supporters look to the minimum wage 
model to buttress their contention 
that the programs’ costs to businesses 
would be too small to increase un- 
employment. They argue that past 
minimum wage increases far in excess 
of 10% have produced no significant 
growth in unemployment. In 1949, 
for example, the minimum wage was 
increased by 87% but unemployment 
actually fell. In 1955, the minimum 
wage rate was hoisted 33% and, again, 
unemployment fell. This same pattern 
was repeated in 1961. Proponents also 
refer to the Minimum Wage Study 
Commission’s 1981 Report which con- 
cluded that the unemployment effects 
of increases in the minimum wage 
have been negligible. 
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It isn’t claimed, however, that the 
program is the legislative equivalent 
of a free lunch. The Congressional 
Budget Office estimates the value of 
the employment-based insurance pur- 
chased as a result of $.1265 at around 
$25 billion. But the program’s replace- 
ment of present high-cost, low-value 
insurance plans and collateral costs 
of hospital charity care bring the net 
cost of the program down to about 
$12.5 billion. This figure would rep- 
resent four-tenths of 1% of total wages 
and fringe benefits and less than 3% 
of current national health care costs. 

In exchange, 24 million Americans 
(two-thirds of all the currently unin- 
sured) will get adequate health insur- 
ance. In addition, 53 million Ameri- 
cans will get catastrophic coverage 
under their current policies and more 
than 1.9 million families that annually 
suffer catastrophic out-of-pocket ex- 
penses over $3,000 will receive pro- 
tection. Finally, seven million cur- 
rently insured Americans who have 
health conditions that could render 
them uninsurable if they lost their 
current coverage will be able to change 


jobs without fear of loss of insurance 
protection. 


IBT Monitors S.1265 


The Teamster Legislative Depart- 
ment is taking a long, hard look at 
§.1265 and monitoring its evolution 
through the Congress. The IBT joins 
with an impressive list of organiza- 
tions in supporting the bill’s policy 
objective—i.e., providing minimum 
health care benefits for the American 
worker. However, the International 
must reserve judgment until the final 
shape of the bill emerges and its 
impact on current Teamster health 
benefit plans is clearly determined. 
We have one final concern: one of our 
most effective organizing tools is the 
excellent nature of Teamster-negoti- 
ated health benefits. Any legislation 
that might have a detrimental impact 
on future organizing efforts would 
certainly jeopardize receiving labor 
backing. Thus, while Teamster sup- 
port for the bill is dependent on its 
impact on our members’ and potential 
members’ interests, we’re hopeful that 
these concerns can be resolved. 
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Affiliate for Common Cause 


ations (UCP) and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
are proud to announce their joint 
venture and affiliation to supply hous- 
ing for handicapped individuals who 
are unable to afford properly suited 
living accommodations. The first 
handicapped facility, currently being 
built in Los Angeles, California, is set 
for completion in October, 1987. Ap- 
proximately 30 days after completion, 
as soon as the certificate of occupancy 
is issued, residents will move into the 
newly constructed facility. 
Approximately sixteen months ago, 
the UCP and the Teamsters Union 
held preliminary meetings which in- 
cluded General President Jackie Presser 
and Teamster Retiree Housing Direc- 
tor John Joyce. The UCP approached 
the IBT after hearing that the Team- 
sters had been building facilities for 


Te United Cerebral Palsy Associ- 


The new Los Angeles facility, now u 
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nder constructio 


and handicapped, General President 
Presser approved the concept of work- 
ing with the UCP on specialized hous- 
ing on a national level. Presser has 
advised that other housing projects 
for the elderly and handicapped con- 
tinue to be planned and built across 
the country. 

The IBT concurs with the UCP’s po- 
sition on the therapeutic impact of com- 
munity based, independent living, i.e., 
anyone, regardless of physical or mental 
condition, behaves differently in an in- 
stitutional setting. The IBT has learned 
that there is a population of disabled 
people, both young and old, living in- 
appropriately with their families in this 
country. Thus, the UCP/IBT adopted the 
theory that these homes would be built 
to fit the needs of these people, rather 
than the people being forced to adapt to 
inconvenient housing. 

This affiliation and partnership 


as . he a an f 
n, is being jointly 


and will provide round-the-clock medical care. 


the elderly and handicapped, but that 
the Union was diversifying and spon- 
soring specialized handicapped hous- 
ing. One of the first housing facilities 
in the United States fully equipped for 
handicapped residents was con- 
structed and put into operation in 
Dayton, Ohio, in 1983, by John Joyce 
and then Vice President Presser. Be- 
cause of a serious and recognized 
shortage of housing for the elderly 
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symbolizes a commitment to provide 
secure housing to those people who 
could otherwise not afford security. 
The projects are acclaimed for their 
architectural design, community pro- 
gramming, and their computer-as- 
sisted environmental control. 

Some of the new residents will be 
former residents of state-run institu- 
tions who were never expected to live 
outside of those institutions because 


sponsored by 
United Cerebral Palsy and the IBT. Once completed, it will house handicapped residents 


United Cerebral Palsy Associations and IBT 


of their physical disabilities. These 
homes are all to be placed in residen- 
tial neighborhoods and designed to 
meet local zoning regulations and fit 
into the character of the neighbor- 
hoods. The residents will leave the 
home at least one day a week to attend 
a community-based activity, and on 


weekends to enjoy recreational outings. 


Physical, occupational and recrea- 
tional therapists will work with these 
residents to help them overcome their 
physical limitations. For all of these 
residents, this will be their first time 
in experiencing community living. Also, 
these homes will be equipped with a 
specially modified van capable of 
transporting handicapped individuals. 

It is expected that there will be an 
ongoing affiliation between the IBT/ 
UCP, and that the partnership will 
eventually be a nationwide venture to 
develop these specialized homes. An- 
other specialized residential facility is 
in the planning stage in Staten Island, 
New York. The UCP is also affiliating 
with the Teamster concept of handi- 
capped family living in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, and New Haven, Connecticut. 

It is the goal of this new affiliation 
and partnership of the UCP and the 
Teamsters to continue to aid the hand- 
icapped and to seek the necessary 
community support and federal funds 
to establish training programs to serve 
them. 

For approximately 20 years, Jackie 
Presser has spearheaded housing pro- 
grams for the elderly and handi- 
capped, first in his home state of Ohio 
and now across the country. This 
effort to provide housing has been 
underway for the past two decades 
and has now developed into a national, 
joint affiliation between the UCP and 
the Teamsters. 

The United Cerebral Palsy Associa- 
tions will honor Jackie Presser with 
their first Humanitarian Award Din- 
ner on Monday, November 9, 1987, at 
the Hyatt Regency, Downtown, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Cocktails will be at 6:30 
p.m., with dinner following at 7:30 
p.m. 

The Honorary Dinner Chairmen for 
the award dinner are Teamsters Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer Weldon L. 
Mathis and President of the United 
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John Joyce (left), Director of the IBT Retiree Housing Corpo 
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Cohen, Executive Director of UCP in Los Angeles. 


ration, with Dr. Ronald 


Cerebral Palsy Associations Robert J. 
MacDonald. The Honorary Co-Chair- 
men are: Director of the Central States 
Pension Fund George W. Lehr, Vice 
Chairman of the United Cerebral Palsy 
Associations Jack Hausman, and the 
Teamsters General Executive Board. 
The Treasurer is General Counsel for 
the IBT John R. Climaco, and the Co- 
Chairmen are: Director of Teamster 
Retiree Housing Corporation John J. 
Joyce, Executive Director of the United 
Cerebral Palsy Associations Allin W. 
Proudfoot, Director of IBT Commu- 
nications Department Duke Zeller, and 
John A. Peca, Jr., an attorney with 
the law firm of Climaco, Climaco, 
Seminatore, Lefkowitz and Garofoli. 

For tickets and information for this 
dinner contact: General President 
Presser’s office in Cleveland, Ohio, 
(216) 771-6339, or John J. Joyce, 
Teamster Retiree Housing Corpora- 
tion in Washington, D.C., (202) 624- 
8765. 


New Guidelines for Protecting Health Care 
Workers from AIDS 


trol (CDC) recently published new 

recommendations designed to 
protect health care workers from the 
AIDS virus. 

Basically an update of recommen- 
dations that CDC has been making 
over the past few years, the govern- 
ment is now clearly emphasizing that 
these precautions have to be taken 
with all blood and body fluids, and all 
patients, whether or not they are 
suspected of being infected with the 
AIDS virus. 

These new recommendations were 
distributed immediately by the IBT 
Safety and Health Department to doz- 
ens of Teamster local unions repre- 
senting health care workers. 


OSHA Delays 
Standard On AIDS 


Meanwhile, the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration (OSHA) 
has rejected calls by the Teamsters 
and other unions for prompt. action 


Te: U.S. Centers for Disease Con- 
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on a standard to protect workers from 
AIDS, hepatitis B and other infectious 
diseases. Last March, Teamsters Safety 
and Health Director R.V. Durham wrote 
to John Pendergrass, the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor in charge of OSHA, 
urging him to “move rapidly to pro- 
mulgate an OSHA standard to protect 
workers exposed to blood and body 
fluid-borne infectious diseases.” 
Instead of the prompt action which 
the Teamsters called for, or the “emer- 
gency temporary standard” called for 
by some unions, OSHA has started a 
slow, drawn-out process that probably 
won’t put a new OSHA standard into 


effect until sometime in the 1990’s. 

In the meantime, OSHA head Pen- 
dergrass told a Congressional com- 
mittee that “if necessary,” OSHA will 
use its existing authority to enforce 
guidelines it issued in 1983 on hepa- 
titis B, and guidelines issued by the 
U.S. Centers for Disease Control on 
AIDS. 

Only time will tell how vigorously 
OSHA will enforce its existing guide- 
lines and how their approach will hold 
up in court. Teamster local unions 
can get copies of these guidelines from 
the IBT Safety and Health Depart- 
ment. 


nfectious disease precautions are only needed to protect workers 
whose jobs bring them into direct contact with blood or body 
fluids. The Teamsters Union represents people in a wide variety of 


such occupations. AIDS and the other infectious diseases in question 
are not spread through normal, casual contact between co-workers. 
Therefore no precautions are needed in other occupations. A pamphlet _ 
from the American Red Cross, “AIDS and Your Job—Are There Risks?” _ 
explains this. It is available from the IBT Safety and Health Department. 
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@™& RIVE representatives are kicking 
off a major campaign this fall to 
strengthen Teamster political ac- 

tion in Joint Council 56, Kansas City, 

Missouri. 

The campaign will begin in Local 
4l, a general local in Kansas City 
representing members primarily in 
freight, warehouse and manufactur- 
ing industries. 

Local 41 President Danny Johnson 
believes that “Teamsters in the Kansas 
City area are going to build a broad 
base of political support for the leg- 
islative programs important to work- 
ing people.” Johnson was recently 
elected President of Joint Council 56, 
which comprises 14 local unions in 
the Kansas City area. “The DRIVE 
campaign will spread to the other 
locals in the Joint Council,” Johnson 
predicted. 

“We have an excellent opportunity 
to increase DRIVE participation in 
Joint Council 56,” noted DRIVE Di- 
rector Wallace Clements. “I know that 
with Danny Johnson’s support we can 
construct a program that will capital- 
ize on the tremendous talent and 
resources of Teamsters in the Kansas 
City area.” 

The political climate of the Kansas 
City area has changed considerably 
since Harry Truman worked his way 
up the political ladder with the help 
of machine politics. Truman is still 
Missouri’s political hero and the state 
remains conservative Democratic ter- 
ritory at the grassroots level, but vot- 
ers in the “Show Me” state have 
become increasingly receptive to Re- 
publican candidates in statewide races. 

This conservative shift has made it 
increasingly difficult for Teamster rep- 
resentatives to win support for our 
positions in Missouri’s congressional 
delegation. However, through the in- 
fluence of DRIVE we have been able 
to develop contacts and win support 
from legislators who otherwise might 
not be receptive to our ideas. 

Missouri’s senior Senator, John C. 
Danforth, is viewed as having revital- 
ized the state’s GOP. 

Danforth voted to deregulate the 
trucking industry in 1980. After he 
developed a working relationship with 
DRIVE and was alerted to the prob- 
lems of lost jobs and declining safety 
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Johnson: “We have a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to make the Teamsters Union a 
driving force in Kansas City politics.” 


under deregulation, the Senator’s po- 
sition changed. He helped defeat at- 
tempts to race headlong into total 
deregulation of trucking markets when 
he chaired the Senate’s Commerce, 
Science and Transportation Commit- 
tee in the 99th Congress, a post critical 
to the interests of Teamster members. 

As with all Senators, we currently 
have our differences with Danforth. 
For example, his position on manda- 
tory drug testing of transportation 
employees is disappointing. We are 
also trying to convince the Senator to 
help alter a truck safety proposal that 
is laudable in principle but places the 


Sansone: “We have a legislative agenda 
for working people, and we are going to 
be at the polls.” 


burden of compliance on drivers with- 
out recognizing the reponsibilities of 
carriers and shippers for maintaining 
highway safety. 

While the Senator has maintained 
a fairly consistent conservative voting 
record, he has been approachable on 
many issues vitally important to the 
Teamster membership. He is suppor- 
tive on construction issues involving 
Davis-Bacon legislation and was one 
of the first Missouri legislators to 
declare his opposition to a “right-to- 
work” initiative that threatened to 
take root in his state. He also opposed 
efforts to amend the Hobbs Act, mak- 
ing violence in labor disputes a federal 
crime. 

Danforth has become a formidable 
power in Missouri politics and is likely 
to have a long tenure in office. Team- 
ster representatives are continually 
attempting to build stronger lines of 
communication with the Senator. 

Teamsters living in western Mis- 
souri also have friends in the U.S. 
House of Representatives. The heart 
of Kansas City lies within Missouri’s 
oth congressional district and reaches 
as far east as Independence. The dis- 
trict is represented by Democrat Alan 
Wheat who is a shrewd campaigner 
and an effective legislator. Since en- 
tering Congress in 1982, he has served 
on the all-important Rules Committee 
of the House, which sets the limits of 
debate on legislative proposals when 
they reach the House floor. 

A true friend of working people, 
Wheat’s voting record was 100% cor- 
rect on issues listed in the Teamsters’ 
Legislative Report of the 99th Con- 
gress. The Report tracks voting rec- 
ords of members of Congress on leg- 
islation important to Teamster 
members and their families. 

Missouri’s 4th congressional dis- 
trict stretches from the state capital 
of Jefferson City in the central part of 
the state to the Kansas City suburbs 
on the western border. Represented 
by Democratic Congressman Ike Skel- 
ton, the territory includes rural areas, 
tourist resorts, small towns and some 
blue-collar suburban areas outside of 
Kansas City. Serving in the House 
since 1976, Skelton is Chairman of 
the Congressional Rural Caucus. 

Representing a constituency that is 
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politically conservative and that lacks 
the strong labor influence of metro- 
politan Kansas City, it is not always 
easy for the Congressman to support 
unions’ positions. Yet Skelton has 
been sympathetic to our views in those 
areas that are crucial to Teamster 
members, achieving a 100% correct 
voting record in the Teamster Report 
on the 99th Congress. 

Some politicians in western Mis- 
souri have received DRIVE contribu- 
tions. However, those contributions 
came from funds raised by DRIVE 
from other parts of the country, not 
from the Kansas City area. 

Political support, specifically Team- 
ster support, is most effective when it 
comes directly from the area that a 
politician represents. If Teamster 


members in a particular area can put 
together an effective grassroots or- 
ganization, then Teamster represen- 
tatives have more and better oppor- 
tunities for access to politicians from 
those areas. 

Robert Sansone, President of the 
Missouri and Kansas Conference of 
Teamsters, observed that, “We are 
developing opportunities for Teamster 
members to participate in the political 
process by establishing an ongoing 
DRIVE network. This program will let 
politicians know that we have a leg- 
islative agenda for working people, 
and we are going to be at the polls.” 

Right now some Teamsters in the 
Kansas City area are fortunate to be 
represented by congressmen who are 
understanding of the needs of working 


men and women in America. But there 
are politicians in the area who are not 
always sensitive to labor’s positions. 
Some are downright hostile. 

These are important times for labor 
in America. A host of legislative items 
affecting working people, including 
fair trade, random drug testing, labor 
protective provisions, double breast- 
ing and polygraph testing, awaited 
members of Congress when they re- 
turned to the nation’s capital for an- 
other session last month. Elections 
are coming up next year, including 
an important senatorial contest in 
Missouri for Danforth’s seat, and pol- 
iticians are already looking around to 
see who on the grassroots level has 
the political clout to help them get 
elected. 
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(Clockwise from bottom left) 

Stewards in Rapid City, SD, are 
pictured with Local 749 Secretary- 
Treasurer Clem Weber (fourth from 
right) and Vice President Mark Weber 
(fifth from right). 

100% of Local 988’s members, em- 
ployed at the UPS Drivers’ Center in 
Beaumont, TX, signed onto DRIVE. 

IBT DRIVE Director Wallace Clem- 
ents holds DRIVE cards signed by 
Local 71 members, employed by Yel- 
low Freight Co., who are pictured 
with Business Agent Sam Carter (front, 
fourth from left). 

Local 63 members employed by 
Golden State Foods in Los Angeles, 
CA, join DRIVE’s ranks. 

Employees at Rail Container in 
Cleveland, OH, signed onto DRIVE 
through Local 407 business agents. 

Local 100 President Fred Batsche 
(far right) and Business Agent Jim 
Wilson (far left) join new DRIVE con- 
tributors employed by Complete Auto 
in Cincinnati, OH. 

President Lawrence Parrott (seated) 
and staff of Local 543 in Lafayette, IN, 
support DRIVE. 


Twenty-five stewards of Local 144 in Terre Haute, Indiana, attended an educational 


seminar held at their union hall. 


he IBT Education Department has 
been barnstorming across the 
| United States during the past sev- 
eral months, bringing thousands of 
Teamster stewards, business agents, 
officers, and representatives up-to-date 
on virtually every facet of representing 
the membership. 

Thanks to its tireless efforts and the 
constant updating of its programs and 
curricula, the Department has proven 
itself to be the envy of other labor 
Organizations in the United States and 
Canada. With such an ambitious 
agenda, the department staff have be- 
come emissaries of labor education, 
carrying educational programs to lo- 
cal unions from coast to coast. 

Terre Haute, Indiana, at the head- 
quarters of Local 144, was the scene 
of one of the IBT Education Depart- 
ment’s stewards training programs. 
The local’s President, Edmund Thais, 
saw a need for such a training session 
and requested that the Education De- 
partment sponsor a program early in 
the summer. Twenty-five stewards at- 
tended the session; they represented 
freight, construction, industrial plants, 
and driver sales. After an overview and 
discussion of their duties and respon- 
sibilities as Teamster stewards, the 
participants received advice on griev- 
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ance-handling. They were then asked 
to determine whether or not a hypo- 
thetical situation constituted a legit- 
imate grievance, based on the lan- 
guage of a mock contract. This exercise 
stressed investigation into the impor- 
tance of handling grievances and the 
techniques for getting them resolved 
as rapidly and fairly as possible. The 
25 who participated agreed that the 
workshop helped them to better un- 


Local 597 stewards sharpened their representation skills at an educational seminar 


derstand and to fine-tune their re- 
sponsibilities as stewards. 

Stewards from Local 597 in Barre, 
Vermont, also became beneficiaries of 
the Education Department’s expertise 
during the summer of 1987. Ed Nolan, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Local in 
Barre, a long-time supporter of such 
training programs and a seasoned pro 
in conducting training sessions, pro- 
vided his shop stewards with a one- 
day seminar. Nolan also had the expert 
assistance of Education Department 
staff to help him. 

The morning session focused on 
the history and structure of the IBT, 
leading into a discussion of the crucial 
role the steward plays as the union 
representative at the work site. The 
stewards shared their views on what 
their responsibilities included and ex- 
changed ideas on how to be successful 
in representing their membership. The 
afternoon sessions began with a griev- 
ance exercise in which the stewards 
were given hypothetical situations and 
asked to determine if a grievance 
should be filed based on the language 
of a sample contract. 

The afternoon session at Local 597 
concluded with a film depicting an 
actual grievance case that served to 
tie together all that had been brought 
out in discussion. Earl Nolan thanked 
the stewards for giving up their Sun- 


held recently at their locals’ union hall in Barre, Vermont. 
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day to attend the program and stressed 
the importance of their union role 
not only at their work site but also at 
the scene of local organizing cam- 
paigns. 

Another one-day stopover for staf- 
fers during the Education Depart- 
ment’s recent odyssey was in Jackson, 
the state capital of Mississippi, at 
Teamster Local 891. Local 891 con- 
vened an education seminar to address 
the needs and concerns of its stewards, 
and the program was designed to 
enhance the shop stewards’ ability to 
represent their members in the work- 
place. Atténded by over 60 stewards, 
the program encompassed a full day 
of workshops and exercises, as well as 
an informative video presentation. 

Murphy Wicker, President of Local 
891, opened the session and expressed 
his appreciation to the participants 
for giving up a free day to learn more 
about their union. He then turned the 
program over to Roger Doolittle, Local 
891’s attorney, for an informative 
presentation on the recent changes in 
Mississippi’s workers’ compensation 
law. 

Education Department staff pre- 
sented a brief talk about the history 
and structure of the Teamsters and 
touched on some important issues 
currently facing many IBT members. 
Special emphasis was given to the 
threat of imports and the IBT’s Buy 
American program and DRIVE. The 
stewards then turned their attention 
to examination of their duties and 
responsibilities. Lively discussion pro- 
duced a great many ideas about the 
increasingly important role of the 
steward. Special attention was paid to 
the stewards’ role in grievance-han- 
dling and their role as a vital com- 
munications link between the local 
union, the membership, and manage- 
ment. 

Participants were introduced to an 
exercise called “Determining a Griev- 
ance.” Utilizing a mock contract, the 
stewards were to determine if 10 hy- 
pothetical workplace disputes actually 
involved contract violations. The ex- 
ercise emphasized the importance of 
understanding, interpreting, and ap- 
plying appropriate and relevant con- 
tract language. The stewards then 
viewed a film depicting a discharged 
grievance in an industrial setting. The 
ensuing discussion focused on the 
merits of the evidence presented and 
the dual role of the shop steward as 
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both an employee of the company and 


as a Teamster representative. 

There were many intensive one-day 
workshops sponsored by the Educa- 
tion Department. Among these was a 
special seminar for medical center/ 
university stewards. Arranged by Ar- 
nold Ross, President of Local 97 in 
Newark, New Jersey, the Education 
Department’s program covered the 
nuts and bolts of grievance-handling 
in the public sector. The large group 
of participants received special em- 
phasis on combating harassment and 
on-the-job discrimination. 

Local 830 also hosted an important 
seminar for its active stewards. The 
program presented a comprehensive 
look at the role of the steward in local 
union representation. Stewards from 
Local 830 in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, attended the program to update 
their skills in representing members 
on the job site. Sid Marrama, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of Local 830, kicked off 
the program, and delegates were also 
addressed by John Morris, President 
of Joint Council 53. Joe Brock, Local 
830’s President, was on hand to advise 
the group on various steward respon- 
sibilities. 

And in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, stewards 
from Teamsters Local 238 convened 
in great numbers for a one-day pro- 
gram in “Effective Grievance Han- 
dling.” Bob Schorg, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, kicked off the program with a 
welcome for all those who gave up 
their time to update and sharpen their 
representation skills. The seminar was 
conducted by two IBT Education De- 
partment staffers. Special recognition 
was extended to Local 844 stewards, 


whose local, under the leadership of 
Rosemary Hayes, recently merged with 
Local 238. 


Steward training has received con- 
siderable emphasis this year, in re- 
sponse to locals’ requests and needs. 
Seminars across the nation have been 
met with unprecedented interest and 
enthusiasm. 


For example, in Chicago, Illinois, 
recently, Joint Council 25 delegates 
met for a special session on “Beyond 
Union Busting: Meeting The Chal- 
lenge.” The seminar covered warning 
signs of union-busting activity, ele- 
ments of employer-initiated decerti- 
fication, consultants’ counter-orga- 
nizing techniques, and various other 
warning signs. The session led off with 
a welcome from Bill Hogan, Sr., Pres- 
ident of the Joint Council. There was 
also a videotape concerning typical 
consultant tactics. The informative 
session gave the participants ample 
ammunition to combat changing em- 
ployer tactics, and it enhanced their 
ability to recognize even the most 
subtle tactics. 


Traveling from local to local, and 
from area conference to area confer- 
ence, the Education Department has 
undeniably benefited thousands of 
Teamster members. The department’s 
programs have oiled the wheels for 
local unions in activities as diverse as 
grievance-handling and organizing. 
Those Teamsters who have partici- 
pated in the education programs have 
agreed that their ability to represent 
the membership in today’s ever- 
changing labor environment has been 
greatly enhanced. 


Over 60 stewards attended the educational seminar held at Local 891, in Jackson, 
Mississippi. 
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All Workers Covered by OSHA Will Soon Have 


“Right to Know” About Chemical Hazards 


U.S. Court of Appeals, the Oc- 

cupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) has finally 
broadened the scope of its Hazard 
Communication Standard to cover 
workers in all U.S. industries. Until 
now, OSHA had applied the standard 
only to manufacturing industries. The 
new rules go into effect on May 20, 
1988. 

In announcing this important new 
development to Teamster Local Unions, 
Joint Councils, and Area Conferences, 
Teamster Safety and Health Director 
R.V. Durham stated: “This is one of 
the most important and far-reaching 
developments in the history of OSHA 
in terms of the effect we expect it to 
have on the way our employers ap- 
proach job safety and health. It should 
fundamentally change the quality and 
quantity of information our members 
get about the hazardous chemicals 
they are exposed to.” 

The OSHA Hazard Communication 
Standard requires hazard warning la- 
bels on all containers of hazardous 
chemicals. It requires employers to 
make available Material Safety Data 
Sheets which describe the ingredients 
of workplace chemicals, the possible 
health risks, and the appropriate pro- 
tective measures to prevent harmful 
exposures. 

The OSHA Hazard Communication 
Standard also requires special occu- 
pational safety and health training for 
all workers who are exposed to haz- 
ardous chemicals. 


The Teamsters Union has long ad- 
vocated workers’ “right to know” what 
chemicals they are exposed to on the 
job. In the early 1980s, when OSHA 
was in the process of shaping this 
standard, the IBT Safety and Health 
Department testified strongly on the 
need for workers in ail industries to 
have this right. OSHA rejected those 
arguments by the Teamsters and other 
unions, and limited the standard to 
manufacturing. After lengthy court 
battles and delays by OSHA, a U.S. 
Court of Appeals finally gave OSHA 
60 days to either expand the coverage 
to all workers within OSHA’s jurisdic- 
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tion, or produce specific reasons why 
it was not feasible to do this for specific 
industries. Bowing at last to this pres- 
sure, OSHA finally expanded the cov- 
erage. 

This standard takes effect on May 
20, 1988, for all of the newly covered 
industries and has been in effect since 
1986 in the manufacturing industry. 
By May 20, every newly covered em- 
ployer must provide its employees 
with training and information about 
the hazardous chemicals in their work 
areas. This information must include 
the nature of the health or safety risks 
and the specific procedures the em- 
ployer uses to protect workers. Em- 
ployees must also be told about all of 
the requirements of this OSHA stand- 
ard, and how and where they can look 
at Material Safety Data Sheets and 
lists of the hazardous chemicals in 
their work areas. 

By May 20, every suns that 
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uses hazardous chemicals must have 
Material Safety Data Sheets for each 
of those chemicals. These must be 
available for employees to look at in 
their work areas during each shift. 

In issuing the new rule, OSHA made 
some exceptions for industries such 
as transportation and warehousing, 
where hazardous chemicals are han- 
dled only in sealed containers. These 
employers will still have to comply 
with the training, container labeling, 
and some other parts of the standard. 
However, employees’ access to Mate- 
rial Safety Data Sheets on chemicals 
in sealed containers will work a little 
differently. 

These and other requirements are 
described in a new Teamster Fact 
Sheet on the OSHA Hazard Commu- 
nication Standard. This Fact Sheet 
has been distributed by the IBT Safety 
and Health Department to all IBT 
Local Unions. 
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s we could have predicted, the 
JQ resors: to September’s Grass 

Roots Conference in Cincinnati, 
from within and from without the 
labor movement, has been tremen- 
dous. My office has been flooded with 
requests for information from individ- 
uals and organizations looking for 
ways to assist us in the fight against 
government takeover. Articles and ed- 
itorials are appearing every day in 
major publications throughout the 
land denouncing the Justice Depart- 
ment’s assault on organized labor. 
Political figures are also making our 
fight their fight, raising their voices 
in protest without regard to party or 
polling calculations. 

This display of solidarity and sup- 
port is heartening and welcome, and 
should further inspire us in our own 
strenuous efforts to maintain a free 
and democratic union. At the urging 
of their Joint Council presidents, 
hundreds of thousands of Teamsters 
are raining down petitions, letters and 
telegrams on the heads of national, 
state and local officials. DRIVE mem- 
bership is soaring as the specter of 
government takeover dominates the 
dialogue at every local union meeting. 
Full-scale mobilization is well under- 
way. 

But as we rush to the battle lines 
of this grand assault on our union, 
we must not lose sight of less frontal 
but no less insidious threats to our 
future. This month’s Jnternational 
Teamster cover story, “Selling Out 
America,” directs our attention and 
our fury at the ongoing betrayal of 
the American worker by an unholy 
triumvirate—predatory multinational 
corporations, export-crazed foreign 
producers, and faint-hearted govern- 
ment policymakers. 

This powerful, three-headed_lli- 
ance has already had a profound im- 
pact on the American economy. Total 
U.S. foreign debt for 1986, in a report 
just released by the Commerce De- 
partment, reached the astounding fig- 
ure of $236.6 billion. This was a jump 
of 135% over the previous year’s figure 
of $111.9 billion. The most recent 
debt figure is greater than the foreign 
debts of Brazil, Mexico and Argentina 
combined. Think about that for a 


second—we owe more than what is 
owed by three nations commonly re- 
ferred to as “economic basket cases.” 
Our present debt situation becomes 
even more chilling when it’s put into 
a historical perspective. The year 1985 
was the first year since 1914 that the 
United States owed more money to 
foreigners than they owed to us. As 
recently as 1982, just five years ago, 
the United States was the world’s 
largest creditor nation, with a credit 
surplus of some $141 billion. I can’t 
recall a more dramatic economic 
turnaround in my lifetime. 


Jackie Presser 


Make no mistake about it—these 
numbers mean more than mere grist 
for scholarly treatises and academic 
debates. The breathtaking accelera- 
tion of American debt is fast eroding 
our political and economic position 
around the world. At the last economic 
summit, President Reagan must have 
felt an unfamiliar discomfort at being 
the representative of the leading debtor 
nation on earth. 

It is now widely recognized that 
foreign investors have far greater in- 
fluence on Treasury Department ini- 
tiatives than do Presidential memos. 
It’s easy, though not pleasant, to see 
why. Foreign investment in the United 
States climbed in 1986 to a total of 
$209.3 billion. This represented an 
increase of 13.4% over 1985. The five 
leading investors are, in order: the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Ja- 
pan, Canada and West Germany. As 
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we ponder the significance of this 
growing level of foreign investment, 
we should realize that the devastating 
economic recessions in the United 
States in the second half of the 19th 
Century were caused first and fore- 
most by the decisions of British in- 
vestors to pull their funds out of the 
U.S. that had grown dependent on 
them. 

Leading economists are warning 
that reversing the debt situation will 
mean a significant decline in the 
standard of living in the United States 
and a potentially severe global reces- 
sion. Meanwhile, with Washington 
policymakers locked in their blithe 
paralysis, the U.S. has, in the nine 
months of 1987, already added more 
than $70 billion to its debt. 

In the course of my lifetime, I have 
seen the American economy move 
from a position of independence to 
interdependence. Now, just in the 
course of my Teamster presidency, I 
fear that I am watching our economy 
deteriorate from interdependence to 
dependence. I know that I don’t have 
to tell you what disasters will befall 
organized labor, American workers, 
and our children if our economic 
decline is not reversed. 

We must press for solutions that 
will protect the standard of living 
which we earned through hard work, 
tough bargaining, and patriotic faith. 
We must legislate government policies 
that will provide jobs for productive 
Americans in cities and small towns 
rather than unproductive profits for 
corporations with no fixed address. 
Above all, we must stop “selling out 
America,’—in reality, the selling-out 
of our children’s future—by demand- 
ing accountability, fairness and justice 
from those whose political and eco- 
nomic power carries with it a respon- 
sibility to secure this nation’s future. 


Fraternally, 
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merica’s trade problems are well 
documented. We ran a deficit of 

$150 billion last year, the largest 
the world has ever known. Few people, 
however, have focused on the respon- 
sibility that American multinational 
corporations bear for the trade crisis. 
We import roughly the same amount 
of goods, in terms of dollars, from 
foreign affiliates of U.S. companies as 
we do from Japan. 


We have a great stake in the trading 
patterns of these multinational cor- 
porate giants because they control the 
vast majority of our country’s foreign 
trade. Their activities have important 
consequences for employment, the 
well-being of communities, and the 
overall stability of the American econ- 
omy, and deserve close scrutiny from 
the American public. 


U.S.-based corporations started in- 


vesting heavily in overseas facilities 
during the 1960’s. The arrangement 
had a positive effect on the U.S. econ- 
omy, because Americans were pro- 
ducing goods for sale in foreign mar- 
kets. At that time, 25 percent of U.S. 
exports flowed from the shipments 
that multinational corporations sent 
to their overseas affiliates. Both man- 
ufacturing industries and workers 
prospered. 

Today, the situation has changed 
dramatically. American multination- 
als are now using their facilities abroad 
to produce goods that are sold in the 
United States. In 1986, foreign affili- 
ates of U.S. companies sold us $80 
billion worth of merchandise. Accord- 
ing to the Labor Research Association, 
30 percent of the burgeoning U.S. 
trade deficit—some $45 billion—is 
attributable to American firms im- 
porting goods to this country. 


American Workers Abandoned 
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Trade Affects You 


For many Americans, the problems 
of trade deficits may seem distant and 
unrelated to their everyday lives. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Trade hits you every day—right 
in the pocketbook. It may even cost 
you your job. And unless workers and 
consumers understand the direct re- 
lationship between trade deficits and 
unemployment, a reversal of policy 
regarding the exodus of jobs from the 
United States is highly unlikely. 


Because of dramatic growth in the 
trade deficit, it is important to look 
at the structure of U.S. exports and 
imports and to assess the true impact 
of trade on our economy. When an 
American firm exports a product or 
service, jobs are created here and 
income flows into the United States. 
Imports, on the other hand, create 
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jobs overseas and give income to for- 
eign countries. By importing more 
than we export, America exports its 
own jobs and money. 

When the United States maintains 
a relatively balanced relationship with 
its trading partners this leads to a 
healthy expansion of the world econ- 
omy. But workers lose jobs to foreign 
countries when we consume more 
than we produce. Economists recently 
estimated that for every billion dollars 
of trade deficit that this country racks 
up, 13,360 Americans lose their job. 
The United States ran a deficit of $150 
billion last year. This means two mil- 
lion Americans were put out of work. 
Millions more have been displaced 
since the United States started run- 
ning massive trade deficits in 1981. 


The Free Trade Myth 


Without question, international trade 
is vital to the U.S. economy. Foreign 
trade now accounts for about one- 
quarter of our gross national product, 
the sum total of goods and services 
bought and sold in the United States. 
We must look at the theories that 
guide American trade policy and ana- 
lyze the changing nature of interna- 
tional trade’ if we are to understand 
the problem of the trade deficit. 

Virtually every nation in the world, 
except the United States, views job 
opportunities for their citizens as the 
central goal and driving force of trade 
policy. American policy, on the other 
hand, is wedded to the principle of 
free trade. 

Basically, the theory of free trade 
holds that each nation will be able to 
produce some goods more efficiently, 
and therefore more cheaply, than other 
countries. By taking advantage of these 
respective comparative advantages, 
through the uninhibited exchange of 
goods across national boundaries, all 
countries will benefit. 

This theory, however, has been ren- 
dered academic. All nations establish 
some barriers to trade. Governments 
around the globe use their economic 
powers—subsidies, tariffs, quotas, 
etc.—to affect a positive balance of 
trade and to create jobs for their 
citizens. In this setting, American 
companies compete not with foreign 
businesses but with foreign govern- 
ments. It is a battle we cannot win. 
Governments subsidize business 
through taxes on their citizens and 
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thereby have economic resources that 
no American firm can match. Regard- 
less of how efficient a U.S. company 
may be, it becomes impossible to 
compete against a foreign firm who 
is subsidized by a government that 
wants to win market share in a par- 
ticular industry. 


Our adherence to free trade theory 
has left industries and workers de- 
fenseless in the international market- 
place. The practice of free trade can 
only work effectively when trade oc- 
curs within a specifically defined 
framework of laws, customs, rules, 
and regulations. These standards do 
not exist in the world marketplace. 
While other countries manage their 
trading relationships to achieve max- 
imum national advantage, Americans 
subvert their national interest to a 
theory that is ineffective because it 
fails to reflect modern trade practices. 

Our blind adherence to free trade 
also threatens our economic future 
and our standard of living by putting 
us in direct competition with low- 
wage nations. This unequal form of 
competition has led directly to the 
movement of industries and jobs out 
of the United States. Multinational 
corporations have chosen to shift pro- 
duction overseas in search of the low- 
est wages available. And they have 
been moving overseas in droves. 

Some people still doubt that we 
should abandon the principles of free 
trade that have served us so well in 
the past. People are often hesitant to 


break with tradition, but in this case 
their fears are misplaced. Trade had 
little impact on the American econ- 
omy 20 to 30 years ago; only about 
one-quarter of manufactured goods 
had competition from imports. As 
long as the U.S. dominated interna- 
tional trade, our adherence to free 
trade policies was not a problem. But 
the doctrine has been overrun by 
world events. In the 1960’s, the in- 
dustries of our trading partners de- 
veloped to the extent that they began 
to compete for international market 
share. In the 1970’s, foreign compa- 
nies put the squeeze on U.S. produc- 
ers. As a result, America’s share of 
production of the world’s goods and 
services fell from 40 percent in 1950 
to 22 percent in 1980. 


Multinational Mutiny 


Faced with increasing competitive 
pressures, many U.S. companies be- 
gan shifting more production facilities 
abroad. This growing trend has ush- 
ered in a fundamental shift in the way 
American industry produces its goods 
and has left a large sector of the 
American work force displaced from 
jobs. 

Labor costs have become the critical 
factor in the investment decisions of 
many American manufacturers who 
plan new facilities. Because of im- 
provements in telecommunications and 
transportation, as well as the relative 
ease of transferring technology and 
capital, companies have little disin- 
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centive to relocate in foreign countries 
that have low wages, poor working 
conditions, and restrictions on labor 
unions. The effects are obvious. Mul- 
tinationals are abandoning domestic 
plants and workers, expanding over- 
seas production, and manufacturing 
more products abroad. 

In a related development, many 
multinationals have entered into joint 
ventures with foreign partners to pro- 
duce goods for sale in the U.S. market. 
Under this arrangement, domestic 
manufacturers are cutting back on 
production or giving up entirely on 
their facilities and becoming market- 
ing organizations for foreign produc- 
ers. These companies still make a 
profit by designing and distributing 
products, but they have forsaken their 
American manufacturing base. 

The U.S. auto makers import far 
more from their foreign affiliates than 
any other industry. They are also 
major practitioners of the joint ven- 
ture partnership method with foreign 
producers. Among the Big Three last 
year, General Motors imported $7.2 
billion, or 8 percent of sales; Ford 
imported $6.3 billion, or 13 percent 
of sales; and Chrysler, $4.5 billion, or 
25 percent, according to Forbes mag- 
azine. 

GM has entered into joint agree- 
ments with Japanese auto makers Isuzu 
and Suzuki to import Sprints and 
Spectrums. These imported cars sold 


for over $1 billion in the U.S. market 
last year. GM has also entered into a 
similar joint venture with Daewoo in 
South Korea. Ford is importing Mer- 
cury Mercurs from Germany, Tracers 
from Mexico and Festivas from South 
Korea. Chrysler builds several of its 
most popular models in Mexico, in- 
cluding Le Baron, Aries and Reliant. 


The tragic irony behind the moves 
of the American auto makers is that 
while they are becoming increasingly 
dependent on overseas production, 
foreign auto manufacturers are open- 
ing up plants in the United States. In 
fact, Honda is planning to take cars 
made in their Marysville, Ohio, plant 
and export them overseas. 


U.S. electronics producers also im- 
port many of the goods they sell to 
American consumers. The total value 
of these imports is $7.5 billion a year 
according to the Forbes survey. IBM 
imports $1.5 billion worth of data 
processing equipment. Asian plants 
produce all Apple II computers, ac- 
counting for 54 percent of Apple’s U.S. 
sales. American consumers bought 
$750 million worth of Apple II com- 
puters last year. General Electric im- 
ports cassette recorders, telephones 
and other consumer items valued at 
one-half billion dollars each year. Texas 
Instruments sells $459 million worth 
of imported semiconductors in the 
U.S. market. 
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Placing Profits Above People 


Compounding the impact of foreign 
competition in U.S. markets, the flight 
of production capacity overseas has 
littered the American industrial land- 
scape with abandoned plants, crum- 
bling communities, and growing 
numbers of unemployed workers with 
useless skills. This trend has already 
severly hurt the U.S. economy, but 
multinationals seem oblivious to the 
problem. 

American multinationals are mak- 
ing profits and showing that they can 
compete on a firm-by-firm basis, but 
how are they driving down costs to 
become competitive? Individual mul- 
tinationals are making products in 
low-wage countries, utilizing foreign 
management and production tech- 
nology, subcontracting work to out- 
side vendors, and riding the corporate 
takeover wave to shuffle assets, yet 
they are not investing in new plants 
and equipment. The motivating influ- 
ence for corporate managers is not 
whether they are maintaining a do- 
mestic production base and work force, 
but whether they can show a profit in 
the next quarterly report. 

Lasting growth requires long-term 
commitments to research, improving 
productivity, and investment in hu- 
man and physical resources. Yet, while 
the investments of multinational cor- 
porations grow abroad, domestic needs 
are going unmet. Investment in Amer- 
ica is falling seriously short of what 
is required to maintain a viable pro- 
duction base and a balanced economy, 
and to raise standards of living. We 
are a nation that is becoming increas- 
ingly dependent on, and indebted to, 
foreigners. 


Abandoned Workers 


When multinationals put their own 
self-interests above the interests of 
their employees and the nation, the 
results are devastating to workers and 
communities. Layoffs are the most 
immediate problem. Often the dis- 
placed worker is a person who has 
held one job all of his or her life. 
Typically, they are middle-class and 
have stable job histories. These people 
are hard workers, very much in the 
mainstream of American society. 

Some 10.8 million Americans lost 
their jobs between 1981 and 1986 due 
to shutdowns, relocations, slack work, 
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or elimination of positions, according 
to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The bureau surveyed 5.1 million dis- 
located workers who had been on their 
job more than three years. Analysts 
found that one-third were still looking 
for work at the beginning of 1986. 
Five midwestern states—Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Ohio and Wiscon- 
sin—accounted for one in five of the 
displaced workers. Blue-collar occu- 
pations were hardest hit—37 percent 
of those laid off worked as operators, 
fabricators and laborers. While two- 
thirds of the dislocated workers were 
men, those who had the hardest time 
finding re-employment were blacks, 
Hispanics, and women. Of those dis- 
located workers who found employ- 
ment, only slightly more than half 
were working full time. 

The General Accounting Office re- 
ports that 16,200 businesses with 50 
or more employees closed or had 
permanent layoffs in 1983 and 1984, 
displacing 1.3 million workers. The 
pink slip often came as a total shock. 
Normally, these workers had little or 
no time to look for work. Nearly two- 
thirds of the éstablishments employ- 
ing 100 people or more provided work- 
ers with less than two weeks’ advance 
notice. One-third offered no notice. 
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More than a wage is lost when a 
job is exported overseas. Towns and 
cities across the United States are 
dependent on manufacturing plants 
for their survival. The plants provide 
jobs and wages in these communities 
that purchase homes and pay taxes. 
At the same time, our ability to provide 
educational, health, police, and other 
community services necessary for the 
well-being of Americans is dimin- 
ished. By sacrificing industries and 
job security, unrestricted trade erodes 
the very base of the American eco- 
nomic structure. 


False Hope 


Some observers herald current 
trends as the natural adaptation of the 
American economy to the realities of 
international competition. Highlight- 
ing the unprecedented growth of serv- 
ice sector jobs since 1980, these people 
view the transformation of our pro- 
duction base from manufacturing to 
services and information as a healthy 
occurence. Their confidence is sorely 
misplaced, however, considering the 
nature of the jobs that our economy 
is creating. 

Nearly 80 percent of the 13 million 
jobs created since the 1981-82 reces- 
sion have been in services. This un- 


balanced growth of service employ- 
ment over manufacturing has led to 
declining standards of living for Amer- 
icans. Even after a sustained economic 
recovery, the American worker’s av- 
erage hourly pay, adjusted for infla- 
tion, has declined to the level that it 
was in the late 1960’s. Service sector 
pay remains, on average, more than 
10 percent below manufacturing. The 
earnings differential is made worse by 
the short work weeks and part-time 
work that are common in service 
industries. 

Although some optimists predict 
that high-paying jobs in emerging 
high tech industries will supplant the 
loss of good manufacturing jobs, the 
available data do not support their 
position. The Labor Department proj- 
ects that 9 out of 10 new jobs created 
through 1995 will be in service in- 
dustries, but none of the top 10 oc- 
cupations that will supply the largest 
number of jobs is in high tech. Work- 
ers are increasingly being channeled 
into low-paying jobs such as cashiers, 
janitors and retail sales, a shift that 
will put even more pressure on Amer- 
icans’ standard of living. 

Moreover, it would be a mistake to 
think that service sector jobs are im- 
mune from foreign sourcing and com- 
petition. Services are facing aggressive 
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competition both at home and abroad. 

Service jobs in the U.S. are already 
under attack. Corporate managers are 
searching the globe for cheaper serv- 
ice labor in English-speaking, devel- 
oping countries. Key punch operators 
and clericals are already performing 
work for American firms in countries 
such as Barbados. 

Even if America can maintain its 
sea of service jobs, it does not mean 
that this sector can thrive if basic 
industry is allowed to wither. Many 
service industries such as_ utilities, 
accounting, finance, consulting and 
advertisement rely on sales to man- 
ufacturing operations for a major share 
of their business. In fact, these links 
are the essence of the service indus- 
try’s name. When the goods-produc- 
ing sector declines, services inevitably 
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follow. Basic industry has always led 
the nation in growth productivity and 
raising living standards. 


A Time for Change 


Forty years ago, the Marshall Plan 
salvaged Europe’s industrial econ- 
omies. Since that time, open Ameri- 
can markets have fueled a rapid eco- 
nomic expansion that has led to world 
trade totalling $2 trillion a year. Japan, 
Germany, Britain, France, Taiwan and 
South Korea, among others, are as 
well off as they are only because of 
our willingness to allow their goods 
to enter our country. 

We have survived the onslaught of 
foreign imports because our domestic 
market is so large. The strength of 
our mass market is that income is 


distributed to consumers through rel- 
atively high wages. That is why foreign 
producers find our market so appeal- 
ing, and that is precisely why we 
should be so careful to protect the 
jobs of American workers. 

Our economy and the world econ- 
omy have gotten out of balance. For- 
eign countries are producing for ex- 
port solely to the American market 
without expanding their own domestic 
markets. America is consuming much 
more than it produces and is going 
into tremendous debt to foreigners. 
We are substituting a dependency on 
imports and credit for the comple- 
mentary process of production, dis- 
tribution and consumption that has 
served our nation so well in the past. 

The massive trade deficits that we 
are experiencing are a direct result of 
America’s willingness to open its bor- 
ders to anyone that has something to 
sell. Patterns of international trade 
and American trade deficits have be- 
come entrenched. Yet current policies 
fail to address the underlying causes 
of national and international eco- 
nomic disorder. While we have al- 
lowed foreign countries to exploit their 
advantages of low wages and domestic 
subsidies to capture U.S. markets, 
they have erected barriers that nullify 
our advantages of a highly skilled work 
force and advanced technology. 

The trade gap is simply not sus- 
tainable. We have stretched the re- 
sources of this country to the breaking 
point, and under current trade prac- 
tices we are destined to run huge 
trade deficits well into the future. Re- 
examination of existing trade policy is 
essential to our long-term prosperity. 
There is no better time to start than 
now because the United States cannot 
endure the economic consequences of 
trade policy that leads to collapse of 
industries and jobs. 

Americans would much rather be 
working than collecting unemploy- 
ment. It is time to drive home a strong 
message to those who formulate trade 
policy that jobs are of the highest 
priority. Translating this desire into 
public policy is the mission of the 
Teamsters Union. 

It is important to realize that there 
is enormous political pressure to sup- 
port the present trade policy from 
multinational corporations, chain 
stores, importers, and financiers, all 
of whom stand to profit, usually at 
the expense of the American worker. 
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Through the manipulation of eco- 
~ nomic and political events the present 
free trade policy has been maintained 
while workers, their families, their 
creditors, and their local merchants 
have been severely hurt. 

American trade policy is only sound 
and logical when it advances the in- 
terests of Americans. It is a slap in 
the face of workers when trade policy 
allows the erosion of industries and 
jobs. Self-interest should guide the 
foreign policy of the United States, as 
it does for every other nation. This is 
not to argue for closed markets. No 
responsible observer would argue for 
totally closed markets. Trade is essen- 
tial to the well-being of the American 
economy. What this suggests is that 
Americans, not corporations, deserve 
primary consideration in the formu- 
lation of trade policy. 


Pocketbook Patriotism 


We are battling the self-serving ac- 
tivities of multinational corporations 
on a number of fronts. General Pres- 
. ident Jackie Presser initiated the 
Teamsters’ “Buy American” program 
in 1985 to help save American jobs. 
The program is designed to educate 
Teamster consumers, and the general 
public, on trade problems and mul- 
tinational corporate practices. Con- 
sumers need to be informed to make 
‘ intelligent purchases. 

Throughout the Buy American 
campaign, we have provided up-to- 
date information on what products 
are American-made and what items 
are produced by union brothers and 
sisters. The International Teamster 
has been running articles on specific 
industries containing information on 
consumer goods that are produced in 
this country. In each article, we have 
stressed that it is necessary to check 
the label on every item you purchase 
' in order to determine if it is American- 

made. 

Outlining Teamster legislative pol- 
icy, Jackie Presser stated, “politicians 
have got to become accountable to 
American workers. Policy makers must 
' become more acutely aware that they, 
in large part, are responsible for trade 
policies which affect the jobs and 
standard of living of U.S. workers.” 

Teamster lobbyists are meeting with 
key members of Congress to advocate 
legislation that will impose appropri- 
ate financial penalties on the Ameri- 
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can multinational corporations who 
have abandoned American workers, 
only to sell their foreign-produced 
wares in the U.S. These corporate 
carpetbaggers must come to recognize 
that access to the U.S. marketplace is 
a privilege, not a right. 

U.S. companies that chase low wages 
around the globe, with utter disregard 
for the employment effects of its ac- 
tions, should pay for the privilege of 
access to U.S. consumers for the prod- 
ucts it plans to import back to the 
United States. 

Representative Tommy Robinson (D- 
AR) introduced the Fair Trade Wage 
Act of 1987 at the request of the 
Teamsters Union. Our plan would 
staunch the flow of jobs overseas by 
requiring foreign affiliates of U.S. 
companies to pay at least the U.S. 
minimum wage to foreign workers. 
Our proposal would also require U.S. 
companies, which pay foreign workers 
making U.S.-destined products less 
than the prevailing U.S. hourly com- 
pensation, to pay the difference into 
a public fund as an “earnings parity 
fee.” The fund would provide retrain- 
ing and other adjustment assistant to 
U.S. workers whose jobs have been 
exported. 

Some have argued that this plan 
might put foreign affiliates of U.S. 
companies at a competitive disadvan- 
tage relative to other foreign produc- 
ers. If that proved true, the Teamsters 
would support a law requiring all 
foreign companies selling in the U.S. 
to meet the minimum wage standards. 

Why are our firms deserting Amer- 
ican workers? Years ago these job- 
exporting companies lost the fight to 
keep Congress from adopting a wage 
floor for American workers, and they 
lost the fight against the collective 
bargaining process that enables U.S. 
workers to earn a decent share of the 
wealth they generate. So they have 
embarked on a global wage hunt, to 
countries whose governments have no 
qualms about perpetrating mass pov- 
erty through subhuman wages, so 
long as there are American companies 
willing to pay these wages and Amer- 
ican trade dollars to be made. 

Jackie Presser notes the terrible 
hypocrisy of American multinationals, 
“Subhuman wages in other countries 
are not passed on as savings to U.S. 
consumers. Check around. You will 
find that imports will sell at whatever 
price the market will bear. The Amer- 


ican worker loses twice—on the job 
and in the store.” 

In the face of multinational greed, 
the need for international union sol- 
idarity is critical. The old credo of ‘“‘an 
injury to one is an injury to all” must 
prevail. The investment policies of 
multinational corporations has linked 
the fate of American workers to the 
fate of workers abroad. We must either 
help them raise their living standards 
or they will lower ours. 

Teamster leaders have extended the 
hand of labor solidarity overseas by 
visiting foreign labor leaders and mon- 
itoring conditions of work in those 
countries. We have established an af- 
filiate office in Taiwan to assist the 
budding labor movement in Asian 
countries. We have joined the Inter- 
national Federation of Chemical, En- 
ergy and General Workers Unions and 
are participating in their efforts to 
help workers around the globe. 

We will never forget, and will never 
harm, our brother and sister Team- 
sters in Canada who share our high 
regard for working people around the 
world. Our future is inextricably tied 
to theirs. Our positions on trade policy 
are specifically designed to aid Cana- 
dian workers. 

The U.S. Congress is currently con- 
sidering a number of trade proposals 
that will have important consequences 
for the future of workers around the 
world. One principle should guide 
these Legislators: they should be proud 
of the standard of living that we have 
worked to achieve in this country. 
Nobody should be embarrassed by it, 
and no one should try to sacrifice it 
on the alter of free trade. 


Teamster Lawyers Hold 
21st International Conference 


early 200 attorneys from all five 
Teamster area conferences con- 
vened in Newport Beach, Cali- 
fornia, October 5—9 for the 21st In- 
ternational Conference of Teamster 
Lawyers. 
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General President Jackie Presser. 


Throughout the week, attendees met 
in intensive sessions which focused 
on wide-ranging labor and legal issues 
that have impact upon Teamster 
members, their jobs, and their rights 
under the law. 

The featured speaker at the opening 
session was General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Weldon L. Mathis, who welcomed 
delegates to the Conference. Mathis 
urged the lawyers to use their best 
efforts for the Teamster organization, 
and said that the International would 
continue its commitment to support 
those efforts in every way possible. 


Comprehensive Seminars 


The comprehensive, five-day -pro- 
gram, co-chaired by IBT General 
Counsel John R. Climaco and IBT 
Chief Labor Counsel David Previant, 
offered 15 separate seminar sessions 
on a multitude of far-reaching sub- 
jects affecting union members and 
union jobs. 

The first day’s meetings focused on 
specific legal developments in the U.S. 
and in Canada. Tackling the trouble- 
some topic of “Successorship, Plant 
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Closures, Corporate Reorganizations, 
and Alter Ego” was a four-man panel 
comprised of Bruce Heller of Seattle, 
Washington; Richard Carney of Port- 
land, Oregon; Duane Beeson of San 
Francisco, California; and Robert Vo- 
gel of Los Angeles, California. Chair- 
ing the panel was Seattle attorney 
William Roberts. 

The panel presented a look at recent 
legal developments under the succes- 
sorship doctrine; reviewed structural 
corporate changes such as mergers, 
takeovers, buyouts, and acquisitions, 
and their effect on union jobs; and 
examined options available to the union 
when faced with the erosion or elim- 
ination of union jobs due to plant 
closures, relocations, or subcontract- 
ing practices. 

Presenting a look at recent consti- 
tutional developments in Canada was 
attorney Edgar B. Norman of Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia. Norman offered 
an overview of the Canadian “Charter 
of Rights and Freedom” and reviewed 
recent court decisions in Canada in 
the labor law area. 


Jackie Gives Keynote Address 


Heading up the second day’s meet- 
ings was the conference’s keynote 
speaker, General President Jackie 
Presser. After welcoming delegates to 
the Teamsters Lawyers’ Conference, 
Jackie announced that the Interna- 
tional had installed a state-of-the-art 
computerized legal information sys- 
tem. 

Inviting attending attorneys to 
“recommend, criticize, analyze, and 
dissect our various programs,” the 
General President told his audience 
that the Conference “gives us the 
chance to get the benefit of your advice 
and counsel.” At the same time, he 
pledged the IBT’s continuing support 
for legal efforts by offering Teamster 
attorneys more and better resources— 
increased information retrieval, con- 
tract data banks, improved commu- 
nications systems, and other support 
services. 

Addressing his listeners as “the best 
and the brightest legal minds in the 


labor movement,” Jackie challenged 
the Teamster lawyers to help the union 
“maintain the IBT Legal Department 
as the number one union legal rep- 
resentative in the nation.” 
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IBT General Counsel John Climaco. 


Legal Experts Lend Advice 


The Conference’s busy agenda drew 
upon the knowledge and expertise of 
not only IBT’s in-house legal experts, 
but of other highly qualified attorneys 
from prestigious law firms across the 
country. 

Kicking off Tuesday’s seminar ses- 
sions was a panel presentation on 
“Strikes, Picketing, Boycotts, and Or- 
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IBT Chief Labor Counsel David Previant 
(right) and IBT Associate Counsel Joe 
Santucci. 
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Washington, D.C. attorney Stan Brand. 


ganizing,” chaired by Washington, D.C. 
attorney Robert Baptiste. Participat- 
ing in the panel were attorneys Roy 
Barnes of Hempstead, New York; and 
Robert O’Brien of Haddonfield, New 
Jersey. They discussed recent devel- 
opments in organizing and picketing; 
job site picketing in the construction 
industry; and boycotts, handbilling, 
and the National Labor Relations Board. 
James Grady of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, who was scheduled to partici- 
pate, unfortunately was not able to 
attend but did submit a paper on Non- 
Traditional Organizing. 

Following the panel presentation 
was a session that zeroed in on various 
legal problems in the construction 
industry. David L. Uelmen, attorney 
for the Central Conference of Team- 
sters, presented a detailed look at 
owner-operator problems, pre-hire 
agreements, and the Davis-Bacon Act 
and related federal cases. 

Concluding the day’s agenda was 
an update on the National Master 
Freight Agreement by Chief Labor 
Counsel David Previant. 


Far-Reaching Agenda 


The third day presented a full sched- 
ule of seven separate topics which 
dealt with such far-ranging issues as 
drug-related discipline and ERISA de- 
velopments. 

Leading off the day’s agenda was a 
timely presentation on “Drugs in the 
Work Place” by IBT Associate Counsel 
Joseph Santucci. Reviewing the wide- 
spread problem of substance abuse in 
the U.S., Santucci focused on the 
current technology of drug testing 
and the various kinds of tests that can 
be performed, and reviewed the many 
legal issues raised by drug testing. 
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Santucci’s presentation was appro- 
priately followed by review of how the 
courts and arbitrators look at sub- 
stance abuse issues. Chicago attorney 
Sherman Carmell offered a look at 
arbitration in the drug testing area 
and discussed the “standard for im- 
pairment” in recent court decisions. 
He also examined the nature and 
implementation of drug testing pro- 
grams, and reviewed awards in recent 
drug-testing cases. 

In-house staff attorneys gave pres- 
entations on a wide variety of subjects. 
Topics included: “Preemption” by 
Wilma Liebman; “At-Will Employ- 
ment” by James McCall; and “Labor 
Management Reporting and. Disclo- 
sure Act—Titles I and IV” by IBT 
Associate Counsel Gary Witlen. Mil- 
waukee attorney Gerry Miller dis- 
cussed in depth the Duty of Fair 
Representation; and Cleveland attor- 
ney John Peca presented a review of 
recent developments under ERISA. 

Thursday’s opening session covered 
the topic of “Trial Techniques, Jury 
Selection, Cross-Examination, and 


Damages.” A three-member panel, 
chaired by Dallas, Texas attorney L.N.D. 
Wells, Jr., included attorneys G. Wil- 
liam Baab of Dallas; John T. Lavey of 
Little Rock, Arkansas; and Thomas J. 
Pilacek of Orlando, Florida. The group 


Participants take in-depth look at cases. 


Weldon 


General Secretary-Treasurer 


Mathis. 


presented a discussion of pretrial prep- 
aration; damage control in Duty of 
Fair Representation, Title I, Section 
301 and 303 Suits; and techniques in 
defusing anti-labor and/or anti-Team- 
ster emotion in court cases. Partici- 
pants also discussed cross-examina- 
tion, and the selection and use of 
witnesses. 

(Continued on next page) 
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IBT staff attorney Wilma Liebman. 


Political Action Restrictions 


Reviewing the legal requirements 
for political action by labor organi- 
zations was Washington, D.C., attor- 
ney Stanley Brand. Presenting an 
overview of political action in the ’80’s, 
Brand pointed out the changing em- 
phasis among labor unions from cam- 
paign-related activity to more direct 
forms of contact with legislators. He 
discussed guidelines of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act, and restric- 
tions on gifts, entertainment, and 
honoraria relative to Members of Con- 
gress. 


RICO Highlighted 


The final session on Friday focused 
exclusively on the Racketeer Influ- 
enced and Corrupt Organizations Act 
(RICO) and its impact on labor unions. 
Presented by General Counsel John 
Climaco and Cleveland attorney Paul 
Lefkowitz, the session covered in com- 
prehensive detail the express purpose 
of the legislation, what constitutes a 
RICO violation, the standard of proof 
in a civil RICO procedure, a discussion 
of various specific RICO labor-related 
cases, and key Department of Justice 
guidelines regarding RICO. 

Expressing undaunted confidence 
in the ability to legally overcome the 
government’s attempt to impose a 
trusteeship over the International 
union, General Counsel Climaco 
nonetheless voiced grave concern over 
the thought that such action would 
even be considered in this country. 
“Such federal intervention into the 
affairs of the largest free trade union 
in the world is contrary to our basic 
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IBT staff attorney Jim McCall. 


principles of democracy, liberty, and 
justice,” he emphasized. 

“Meetings such as the 21st Team- 
sters Lawyers Conference help to 
maintain the high quality of legal 
representation the Union’s member- 
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IBT Associate Counsel Gary Witlen. 


ship rightfully has come to expect,” 
noted General President Jackie Presser. 
“Tam proud to say that no other labor 
union offers a better informed or more 
talented team of lawyers than the 
IBT.” 


TLA Participants 
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The Teamster Leadership Academy convened the week of September 22 at 
the International's headquarters in Washington, D.C. An enthusiastic group 
of 23 participants, representing 15 local unions, attended the week-long 


seminar. Class participants included: Roland Coker, business agent, Local — 


19, Grapevine, Texas; Stephen J. McBride, president, Local 67, Washington, 
D.C.; Raymond J. Johansmeyer, trustee, and Carroll R. Kestner, business 
agent, Local 79, Tampa, Florida; John L. Ritzie, business representative, and 
Thomas R. Weber, secretary-treasurer, Local 114, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ralph 
Rodriguez-Berrig, business agent, and Douglas O’Neal, business agent, Local 
287, San Jose, California; Carolyn Robinson, office manager, and Ron 
Teninty, business agent, Local 315, Martinez, California; and Richard Carson, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 336, Cleveland, Ohio. Also in attendance were: 
Max Aud, business agent, Local 347, West Frankfort, Illinois; Bravard Helms, 
business agent, Bruce Burkholder, business agent, and Ken DeVries, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 406, Grand Rapids, Michigan; James E. Harvey, Jr., recording 
secretary, and Robert Lott, organizer, Local 413, Columbus Ohio; R.G. 
Carter, business agent, Local 509, Cayce, South Carolina; Robert Davis, 
business agent, Local 560, Union City, New Jersey; John Lisner, business 
agent, Local 731, Chicago, Illinois; Homer W. Comer, secretary-treasurer, 


and Dennis Weinert, vice president, Local 957, Dayton, Ohio; and Brenda 


Corrigan, business representative, Local 2747, Bloomington, Minnesota. 
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Teamsters Lambast Deregulation _ 


In Testimony on Capitol Hill 


of the U.S. House of Representa- 

tives, on October 6th Teamsters 
expressed strong opposition to legis- 
lation that would remove all remain- 
ing federal and state regulations of 
motor carriers. 

Testifying against H.R. 2591, before 
the House Committe on Small Busi- 
ness’ Antitrust, Impact of Deregula- 
tion and Privatization Subcommittee, 
on behalf of Teamsters General Pres- 
ident Jackie Presser, were IBT Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Director Paul R. 
Locigno and IBT Chief Economist 


[: testimony before a subcommittee 


IBT Chief Economist Norman Weintraub. 


Norman A. Weintraub. Both Teamster 
experts gave a stinging denunciation 
of trucking deregulation policies and 
the injurious impact that these poli- 
cies have had on the Teamster mem- 
bership. 


Teamsters’ Opposition 
Is Well-Documented 


The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters’ opposition to legislative 
and regulatory efforts to deregulate 
the motor carrier industry is well 
documented. “In the late seventies, 
we predicted that deregulation would 
mean certain destruction of the truck- 
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ing industry. Today, what we had 
predicted is now an unfortunate real- 
ity,” Locigno said. 

“For the last seven years, all we 
have gotten from the Department of 
Transportation is lip service, cliches, 
and press releases,” Locigno told the 
Committee. “They have done abso- 
lutely nothing, and to listen to their 
story, you would think trucking de- 
regulation has been an overwhelming 
success.” Locigno and Weintraub ap- 
peared immediately after Matthew 
Scocozza, Assistant Secretary of 
Transportation for Policy, who painted 
a rosey picture of the trucking indus- 
try and called on Congress to remove 
all remaining regulations. 


Jurisdiction Questioned 


Locigno questiond the jurisdiction 
of the Small Business’ Subcommittee, 
saying that H.R. 2591, introduced by 
Congressman Jim Moody (D-WI), had 
been referred exclusively to the House 
Public Works and _ Transportation 
Committee, where such transporta- 
tion-related legislation normally goes. 
Alleging “forum-shopping” because the 
Public Works and _ Transportation 
Committee has refused to give the bill 
a hearing, Locigno said that support- 
ers of the Moody legislation were 
aware that this bill’s intent was dis- 
credited and would not survive an 
examination by members of the Com- 
mittee with the expertise and experi- 
ence to judge the merits of transpor- 
tation policy. Locigno and Weintraub 
objected to the hearing for lending a 
“false sense of merit” to a policy that 
has caused unconscionable unem- 
ployment, an unprecedented number 
of bankruptcies, and a cutthroat en- 
vironment in an industry that be- 
comes more dangerous with every 
passing day. 

With his presentation to the Com- 
mittee and its Chairman, Congress- 
man Dennis E. Eckart (D-OH), Lo- 
cigno submitted every piece of 
testimony that the Teamsters Union 
has made in opposition to deregula- 
tion since 1978. These statements 


consisted of an economic analysis of 
deregulation, lay-off surveys in the 
freight industry, evidence of the ad- 
verse effects deregulation has had on 
safety, and, most importantly, the 
human side of the disasterous policy 
of deregulation. 


The Cold, Hard Facts 


Weintraub delivered the cold, hard 
facts in blaming the federal govern- 
ments’ Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and Department of Transpor- 
tation for never undertaking a study 


IBT Governmental Affairs Director Paul 
Locigno. 


of the real impact of the Motor Carrier 
Act of 1980 on workers employed in 
the industry. He admonished the fed- 
eral government and its representa- 
tives for refusing to consider the wel- 
fare of trucking industry employees 
in the government’s ideological quest 
for total deregulation. 

The Teamsters’ testimony blasted 
the Congress for the total economic 
chaos that has resulted from the short- 
sighted Motor Carrier Act of 1980, 
and reminded the members of the 
committee of their responsibility and 
accountability for the hardships caused 
by the Act. 


Senate Bill Seeks Drug Testing 


For Transportation Employees 


by employees working in indus- 

tries involving public safety has 
led to the drafting of a number of 
legislative proposals in Congress to 
test transportation employees for drug 
and alcohol use. 

One proposal that is receiving a 
great deal of attention, the Transpor- 
tation Employee Safety and Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1987 (S.1041), has ad- 
vanced from the Senate Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation Commit- 
tee for consideration by the full Sen- 
ate. This bill would require the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to issue rules 
to authorize carriers to conduct al- 
cohol and drug tests of employees in 
the air, rail, bus and motor carrier 
industries. 

Because a number of Constitutional 
and procedural defects fundamentally 
impair the fairness and workability of 
S.1041, the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters opposes the bill. 

The bill would require random, pre- 
employment, post-accident, periodic 
recurring, and reasonable suspicion 
testing. The bill would also grant to 
employers the sole power to decide 
whether an individual could return to 
his/her job after a positive drug test. 
Intending to deter the use of drugs 
and alcohol by those employed in 
transportation industries, supporters 
of S.1041 argue that every effort must 
be made to eliminate’ the threat of 
catastrophic disaster resulting from 
substance abuse. 

While the Teamsters Union en- 
dorses the concept of a drug-free 
workplace, we do not support a reg- 
ulatory scheme that would violate the 
Constitutional rights of Teamster 
members. To a large extent, our legal 
reservations of S.1041 hinge on the 
unconstitutional nature of the bill’s 
random testing provision, which 
sponsors have characterized as “the 
key to deterrence.” 

The courts that have been con- 
fronted with regulatory scenarios in- 
volving random testing are virtually 
unanimous in agreeing that govern- 
mental taking of a urine specimen 
constitutes a search and seizure within 
the meaning of the Fourth Amend- 
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ment. Requiring that a government 
search be “reasonable,” the Fourth 
Amendment calls for a balancing of 
the intrusive nature of the search 
against its promotion of a legitimate 
government interest. 

In spite of the claims of its sup- 
porters, random testing as envisioned 
in the bill is a wholly unreasonable, 
unjustifiable and unconstitutional in- 
trusion on an individual’s right to 
privacy. Moreover, evidence gathered 
by the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion indicates that its limited, non- 
random testing program provides as 
strong a deterrent to alcohol and drug 
use as random testing administered 
by the United States Navy. The Team- 
sters Union remains unalterably op- 
posed to any type of random testing 
for drugs or alcohol. 

The IBT also opposes arbitrary blan- 
ket post-accident testing. Post-acci- 
dent testing should only be conducted 
by an investigating police officer and 
not by the carrier, and only when the 
police officer has reason to believe 
that a driver may be under the influ- 
ence of an intoxicating substance. 

In addition to its legal defects, $.1041 
fails to address a number of very 
important practical considerations that 
threaten to render the legislation un- 
workable. While the bill directs the 
Secretary of Transportation to estab- 
lish rules and procedures for institut- 
ing the proposed law, it lacks basic 
legislative guidance on how to carry 
out such a broad legislative proposal. 

Senator Brock Adams (D-WA), a 
former Secretary of Transportation 
who now serves on the Commerce, 
Science and Transportation Commit- 
tee, recently stated: “I know well from 
my own tenure as Secretary of Trans- 
portation that to be asked to promul- 
gate a rule in a legislative vacuum is 
nothing more than a recipe for dis- 
aster. ... This [bill’s] silence repre- 
sents an abrogation of legislative re- 
sponsibility.” 

Responsible legislation anticipates 
regulatory requirements, yet the bill’s 
delegation of authority, absent direc- 
tion to the Secretary of Transportation 
as to testing procedures, poses serious 
problems of vagueness. 


The nation’s laboratory system is 
already overburdened and considered 
unreliable by many experts. S.1041 
fails to set minimum standards for 
positive test results and basic guide- 
lines for laboratory capability and staff- 
ing experience requirements. If Con- 
gress is going to rely on the existing 
laboratory structure to complete drug 
testing for a broad category of private 
sector workers, then it must develop 
national standards for equipment and 
a process for transportation employees 
to challenge positive test results, 
something that is lacking in the pro- 
posed legislation. Otherwise, both em- 
ployers and workers will lose confi- 
dence in the system and a backlash 
will develop against drug testing as 
lives and careers are ruined by erro- 
neous test results. 

The fact that the legislation pro- 
poses testing for over three million 
transportation employees, without ar- 
ticulating a methodology and without 
coming to grips with the actual finan- 
cial burden of the program, unfortu- 
nately demonstrates that the bill’s 
supporters are caught up in the knee- 
jerk reaction to the nation’s as yet 
unsuccessful attempt to win the war 
on drugs. 

The Teamsters Union is a leader in 
the fight against drugs. General Pres- 
ident Jackie Presser launched an am- 
bitious campaign last year utilizing 
every communication and media source 
available to educate Teamster mem- 
bers, their families, and the public 
about the dangers of substance abuse, 
and what they could do to combat 
chemical dependency. 

As a socially responsible union, we 
support testing for people such as 
commercial truck drivers within two 
carefully determined contexts. Drug 
and alcohol provisions in the National 
Master Freight Agreement call for 
employees covered by this contract to 
be tested only as part of pre-employ- 
ment and periodic recurring Depart- 
ment of Transportation examinations, 
and at other times when the employer 
establishes “probable suspicion,” as 
defined by the Agreement. Congress 
would serve itself well by considering 
our experience in this area. 
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IBT Takes Truck Safety Concerns to Congress 


director of the IBT Safety and Health 

Department, recently testified be- 
fore the Surface Transportation Sub- 
committee of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives’ Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation about truck 
safety. 

Durham presented the IBT’s case 
succinctly and well, and he left no 
doubt in anyone’s mind that safety 
and health remain IBT priorities. 
“Truck safety for us is a matter of 
occupational safety for hundreds of 
thousands of Teamster members. A 
lot of people don’t realize what ‘a 
dangerous job truck driving is. Each 
year, nearly 1,000 heavy truck drivers 
die on the job in fatal highway acci- 
dents.” These were the words of Safety 
and Health Director R.V. Durham as 
he launched into a wide-ranging dis- 
cussion of truck safety before the 
Surface Transportation Subcommit- 
tee of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. 

“We are absolutely committed to 
trying to improve truck safety,” said 
Durham. He went on to explain that 
while so much attention has been 
focused on the driver when it comes 
to passing new safety laws, “there 
needs to be a better recognition that 
the driver is, in effect, an extension 
of his or her employer. And the em- 
ployer—the carrier—is increasingly 


Piri ort Trustee R.V. Durham, 


at the mercy of the shipper, especially 
in this unregulated environment, re- 
sulting in overcapacity, cutthroat 
competition, and predatory pricing.” 


Telling Subcommittee Chairman 
Glenn Anderson (D-CA), “It’s a jungle 
out there” since deregulation, Dur- 
ham stated that, “with vigorous en- 
forcement and penalties that are sub- 
stantial enough to have real deterrent 
value, it may be possible to reach 
motor carriers and shippers to reduce 
some of the economic pressures which 
today keep many fatigued drivers and 
unsafe trucks on the road. But, right 
now we don’t have either the enforce- 
ment or the penalty structure to pro- 
vide that deterrent. DOT’s safety man- 
agement audit data make that clear.” 


Noting the big penalties that truck 
drivers face under truck safety legis- 
lation passed last year, Durham sug- 
gested that, “If this is what Congress 


deems necessary and appropriate to. 


obtain compliance from a single truck 
driver, perhaps it is time for Congress 
to take a fresh look at the penalty 
structure for motor carriers.” 


A variety of new legislative pro- 
posals are being pushed by insurance 
companies, trucking companies and 
other interest groups. Durham pointed 
out that three major truck safety bills 
have been passed since 1982, and that 


IBT Director of Safety and Health R.V. Durham testifies before the Surface Transportation 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on Public Works and Transportation. 
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the safety problems have continued to 
get worse. He suggested that rather 
than passing new laws, it would be 
better for the Congress to concentrate 
more on implementing and enforcing 
the laws we already have. 

Durham especially criticized new 
“access” proposals which, if enacted, 
would permit even the heaviest trucks, 
trucks with wide trailers, and double 
and triple-trailer combinations to travel 
virtually anywhere on local streets, 
without any consideration of whether 
the local roads were designed or built 
to handle these trucks safely. Durham, 
calling this kind of unlimited access 
“unwarranted and unsafe,” told the 
Committee that it would even allow 
trucks and trailers to travel on roads 
where these vehicles are wider than 
the actual traffic lanes. 

The Teamsters Safety Director cov- 
ered several other topics, from anti- 
lock brakes to on-board computers. 
He also discussed propsals to end the 
“commercial zone exemption,” which 
permits trucks to operate within the 
“commercial zones” around cities or 
metropolitan areas without being sub- 
jected to federal safety regulations. 
While he stressed the importance of 
making these trucks come up to safety 
standards, he emphasized the need to 
protect the careers of the many good, 
careful, and safe drivers who operate 
in these zones and cannot meet DOT’s 
stringent medical requirements. 

Teamsters General President Jackie 
Presser has maintained a firm stand 
on the issue of safety and health since 
the very beginning of his term as 
General President. His policy has been 
and remains: “When it comes to pro- 
tecting the interests of the Teamster 
membership, safety and health must 
never be put on the back burner; it 
must always be a paramount concern 
in all that the Teamsters Union does 
to represent the members, whether 
an objective or policy involves con- 
tract negotiations, organizing, politi- 
cal action, education, or any of the 
various other activities in which the 
leadership of the IBT is involved.” 
This fact will always be the case, and 
no other labor organization in the 
United States or Canada can claim as 
firm a commitment to health and 
safety as can the Teamsters Union. 
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IBT Is Awarded Four More Housing Projects: 


Handicapped/Retiree Housing Expands 


Presser and Teamsters Retiree 

Housing Corporation Director 
John J. Joyce are proud to unveil plans 
for another four Teamster-sponsored 
housing ventures for handicapped in- 
dividuals and their families and for 
eligible senior Americans. 

Planned for Teamsters Local 515 in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; Joint Coun- 
cil 32 in Minneapolis/St. Paul, Min- 
nesota; Joint Council 13 in St. Louis, 
Missouri; and Local 170, in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, these four major hous- 
ing ventures are being advanced in 
affiliation with the United Cerebral 
Palsy (UCP) Associations. These four 
programs further strengthen the on- 
going relationship between the UCP 
and the Teamsters Union. 

Each of the Teamster affiliates co- 
sponsoring housing with the IBT has 
dedicated considerable time and effort 
with Housing Director Joyce, and the 
principal officers consider the planned 
housing a dream come true. Howard 
Fortier, President of Joint Council 32, 
feels that the planned program for the 
Joint Council is one of the most 
exciting accomplishments in many 
years for Minnesota Teamsters. He 
expressed heartfelt appreciation to 
General President Presser and to John 
Joyce for their instrumental support 
and assistance. Fortier also com- 
mented, “We’ve seen very little of this 
type of housing in the Minneapolis 
area. We know from experience that 
many members, through no fault of 
their own, have suffered disabling ac- 
cidents, and they truly need this hous- 
ing.” 

The local government of Minneap- 
olis/St. Paul, state officials, and Min- 
nesota’s representatives in the U.S. 
Congress, along with advocacy groups 
for the handicapped, and other civic 
groups, have all been totally suppor- 
tive of this effort by the Teamsters 
Union. 

Joint Council 13 in St. Louis is 
equally proud of its co-sponsorship of 
handicapped housing. Missouri Team- 
sters have a unique record of com- 
munity spirit and involvement, and 
their housing venture will be tangible 
evidence of that involvement and of 
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their importance to the St. Louis 
metropolitan area. Joint Council 13’s 


. President, Robert C. Sansone com- 


mented, “Thanks to the General Pres- 
ident and the entire Teamsters Gen- 
eral Executive Board, we Teamsters 
from Joint Council 13, and from all 
of Missouri, will have not only much- 
needed secure and affordable housing 
for handicapped and for eligible re- 
tired people, but we will also have a 
living monument to the spirit of the 
Teamster members and to the mission 
of all organized labor, i.e., the better- 
ment of society.” 


From Locals 170 and 515 


“With our housing venture in 
Worcester, we envision a facility that 
provides desperately needed new 
housing, top quality, affordable homes 
and social services, for handicapped 
individuals and senior citizens. Our 
planned facility is, for us, a dream- 
come-true, and for its future residents 
it will be an answer to many prayers. 
We Teamsters in Worcester are pro- 
foundly thankful for the help Team- 
sters General President Jackie Presser 
and the Teamsters Retiree Housing 
Corporation have given us in procur- 
ing and planning this housing.” These 
were the words of Carl Gentile, Pres- 
ident of Teamsters Local 170 in Mas- 
sachusetts’ second largest city, 
Worcester, when he was talking with 
leaders of the Worcester community 
about the Local’s co-sponsorship of 
housing for the handicapped. 

Local 515 is seeing the results of 
many hours of hard work. Principal 
officer of the Local, President Bobby 
Logan, Jr., has long been aware of the 
need for affordable, comfortable hous- 
ing for Chattanooga’s disabled citi- 
zens, and he has championed the idea 
for many years. He felt, therefore, a 
great deal of pride and satisfaction, 
when his Local’s efforts to get funding 
and HUD approval for Local 515’s 
handicapped housing program had 
succeeded. He remarked, “I am ex- 
tremely proud that our objective of 
co-sponsoring this housing is assured 
of being realized, and I am extremely 
thankful that General President Presser 


and the General Executive Board helped 
us in getting approval. The program 
for the greater Chattanooga metro- 
politan area will be a testament to the 
time-honored motto, ‘Teamsters Are 
People Helping People,’ and will be 
proof that our International Union 
and our Local union are definitely on 
the right track.” 

All four housing ventures are ap- 
proved for funding by the federal De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and all will offer full 
“Section Eight” rental assistance. The 
fact that the IBT, in affiliation with 
UCP, has been assured of the funding 
is proof positive that HUD recognizes 
the IBT as a strong and viable sponsor 
of these types of national housing 
programs for both the elderly and the 
handicapped. The four new projects, 
along with the 14 housing facilities al- 
ready either completed or in the plan- 
ning/construction stage, clearly show 
that the Teamster Union’s success 
with housing ventures is unequaled 
by any other labor organization. 


UCP to Honor Presser 
At November Dinner 


The primary reason for this record 
of success has been the unwavering 
commitment of General President 
Presser to the concept of Teamster- 
sponsored housing for the elderly and 
handicapped, both Teamster and non- 
Teamster alike. This commitment is 
being recognized by the United Cer- 
ebral Palsy Associations at a national 
dinner in Chicago on November 9th 
honoring Presser with the Associa- 
tions’ first-ever “Humanitarian Award.” 

The dinner will benefit the UCP and 
will symbolize the ongoing affiliation 
between the UCP and the IBT. The 
United Cerebral Palsy Associations’ 
national honorary dinner will be held 
at the Hyatt Regency, Downtown, Chi- 
cago, with a reception beginning at 
6:30 p.m., and the dinner at 7:30 p.m. 
For tickets and information, contact: 
General President Presser’s office in 
Ohio, (216) 771-6339, or John Joyce, 
director of the Teamsters Retiree 
Housing Corporation in Washington, 
D.C., (202) 624-8765. 
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ference in September has been 

taken to heart by rank-and-file 
members across the nation. The proj- 
ect to generate hundreds of thou- 
sands of letters, telegrams and peti- 
tions is well underway. 

At local union meetings in all parts 
of the country, the question of a 
possible government takeover is the 
main topic of consideration; response 
to the letter-writing campaign has 


Te spirit of the grassroots Con- 


_ been fantastic. 


Joint Council 53 in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has stretched its efforts 
beyond the mailing drive. At the di- 
rection of Joint Council President John 
Morris, the Philadelphia Teamsters 
have distributed lawn signs and have 
rented two billboards. The billboards, 
located on Interstate 95 north and 
south of Philadelphia, will be embla- 
zened with the message: “And Justice 
For All .. . Even Teamsters.” 

Other joint councils have already 
been in personal contact with their 
senators and representatives and their 
local newspaper editorial boards. The 
campaign is beginning to receive na- 
tional attention as more and more 
people become aware of the pro- 
foundly anti-democratic scheme being 
plotted by the Department of Justice. 
Support from national figures and 
organizations is also beginning to take 
root. 

For the benefit of those local mem- 
bers now in the process of building 
up their own protest campaign against 
the takeover, the International Team- 
ster provides the following list of sug- 
gested talking points on the issue of 
government trusteeship: 


I. This RICO action is a civil 
action which will be decided 
by a judge without a trial by 
jury. The normal legal test in 
a criminal case of “beyond a 
reasonable doubt” is absent, 
and instead the standard used 
is simply “a preponderance of 
evidence.” 


II. This is not a Teamster issue— 
it is a labor issue. The rumor 
of the Department of Justice 
action has already united the 
labor movement. On August 
19, 1987, the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council passed a resolu- 
tion supporting the Teamsters. 
This action will do what no one 
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Teamster Grassroots Movement 
Fights the Takeover Threat 


else has successfully accom- 
plished in recent history, i.e., 
unite the labor movement po- 
litically. 


III. ‘It will evolve into a massive 
constitutional issue, the di- 
mension of which will parallel 
President Truman’s unsuccess- 
ful attempt to take over the 
steel industry. 


IV. The takeover is causing serious 
embarrassment to the United 
States among the international 
community in light of Presi- 
dent Reagan’s constant attacks 
against the Soviet Union and 
other eastern bloc nations for 
their violation of human rights. 
U.S. embarrassment would be 
accentuated by the world per- 
ception of continued western 
reforms by the Soviet leader- 
ship. 


V. The Administration has pushed 
Taiwan, South Korea, and the 
Philippines for more worker 
rights in addition to attacking 
the Soviet Union for violations 
of the Helsinki Accords and 


VI. 


VII. 


The officers of Local Union 992, Hagerstown, MD, staff a table set up at their annual 


their crackdown on Solidarity. 
Yet the Administration wants 
to put into trusteeship the larg- 
est union in the free world. 


Administration action has 
caused an outpouring of sup- 
port from the international la- 
bor community. The interna- 
tional labor movement is 
accusing the United States gov- 
ernment of violating Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (ILO) 
standards on Freedom of As- 
sociation. The Administration 
has received several hundred 
telegrams from unions around 
the world. 


This action will further crys- 
tallize the public perception of 
the Reagan Administration as 
one that is willing to seriously 
infringe on the civil liberties 
of American citizens. The 
Administration continues to be 
the subject of ridicule for po- 
sitions taken by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the area of 
civil liberties. 


ee 


picnic for signing petitions protesting the proposed takeover of the International Union. 
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An Interview with IBT’s General Counsel 


The Facts About RICO 


In an eftort to educate members on the nature of the government’s proposed 
takeover of the Teamsters Union, the International Teamster recently conducted 
an in-depth interview with IBT General Counsel John R. Climaco in his 
Washington, D.C. office. Climaco is spearheading the legal battle to stop the 
Department of Justice’s rumored attempt to replace the Teamsters General 
Executive Board with a court-appointed trustee. He has also served as spokesman 
for the Teamsters on ABC’s “Nightline” and the “Larry King Live” show. 
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International Teamster: Investigators in the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice have leaked information to the 
media that they are considering filing an action under 
the Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt Organizations 
Act (RICO) to place the Teamsters Union under federal 
trusteeship. How is the Department of Justice proposing 
to use RICO? 


Climaco: If, in fact, the government does file what the 
government sources of the leak have themselves de- 
scribed as an “unprecedented action,” it would be under 
those sections which make it a violation of RICO to 
acquire, maintain, participate or conduct the affairs of 
an enterprise through a pattern of racketeering activity. 
An enterprise includes any individual, association, part- 
nership, corporation or labor union. A pattern of 
racketeering activity consists of two or more acts of 
racketeering activity. 

In a civil RICO case, which this would be, the legal 
procedures and standards of evidence used to determine 
guilt are quite different from what most people would 


expect. Since this is a civil action, no indictment is 
needed. A United States District Court Judge would 
have sole discretion to issue an injunction and impose 
a trusteeship over the International Union. The gov- 
ernment’s burden of proof would merely be a prepon- 
derance of, or perhaps clear and convincing, evidence, 
rather than a more strict standard—such as_ proof 
beyond a reasonable doubt, as would be the case if a 
criminal indictment was involved. 

The government wants to bring a civil RICO action 
because it recognizes it cannot successfully prosecute 
individuals under criminal laws, and therefore can take 
advantage of more lenient procedural standards, end- 
running the panoply of constitutional rights, jury trial, 
and more strict standards of proof. 


International Teamster: What powers would a federal 
trustee have over an international union? 


Climaco: The powers of a court-appointed trustee would 
be extensive. The trustee would administer and super- 
vise the daily affairs of the International Union; remove 
and appoint all of the International Union’s employees; 
establish the policy and direct the affairs of the various 
departments of the International including Legal, Gov- 
ernmental Affairs, Legislative, DRIVE and Organizing; 
appoint negotiating committees, and direct negotiations 
on all national agreements—Freight, UPS, Carhaul. 

A government trustee’s powers would be just as 
ominous on the local level. By taking control of the 
International Union, the court-appointed trustee would 
have the authority to place each Teamster local union 
into trusteeship as well as the power to refuse to 
approve strike benefits, thereby effectively preventing 
local unions from utilizing that legal, collective eco- 
nomic pressure. 


“A government trustee’s power 
would be just as ominous on 
the local level.”’ 
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International Teamster: Can you give other examples 
of how local unions and their members would be 
affected? 


Climaco: A takeover would weaken the locals, make no 
mistake about it. Organizing, bargaining, grievances, 
arbitration, mediation, political endorsements—all of 
these areas would be affected. It would weaken the 
ability of the locals to represent their members. Local 
union autonomy would be destroyed. If the locals are 
weakened, the members are weakened. 

Whatever the perception of the highly publicized but 
unproven allegations concerning the International Union 
may be, it must be acknowledged that the members of 


“Tronically, the Department 

of Labor defends the Interna- 
tional’s election procedure while 
the Department of Justice 
criticizes it.”’ 


this International Union are, on average, enjoying better 
wages, hours, working conditions, pensions, and health 
and welfare benefits than any similarly organized group 
of workers in the world. To suggest that these members 
are suffering any loss of advantage or benefit because 
of alleged outside domination of the Teamsters is not 
only contradicted by the facts, but also by their votes 
of confidence in, and support of, the current IBT 
leadership. 


International Teamster: Jackie Presser and the General 
Executive Board were elected at the Teamsters 1986 
International Convention by delegates selected by the 
Teamster membership. Presser had opposition but won 
1,729 to 24. Are the criticisms of our election procedure 
valid? 


Climaco: Every delegate to the International Conven- 
tion who voted on the International officers of the 
union was elected by secret ballot of his or her local 
union membership. A survey by the Department of 
Labor shows that out of 70 major national and inter- 
national unions in this country, 66 elect their national 
officers in the same way as the IBT—in conventions 
by duly elected delegates. The democratic process that 
the Teamsters Union uses has been sanctioned by the 
Labor Department since 1961. 

Some dissidents, who are unwilling to accept these 
convention actions by the delegates chosen by Teamster 
members, have sought to attack the method as being 
contrary to existing law. Two separate Secretaries of 
Labor, under two separate presidential administrations, 
Democratic and Republican, on two separate occasions, 
in 1966 and 1971, approved the method set forth in 
the International Constitution as being in accordance 
with the law. Additionally, the Department of Labor 
dismissed challenges to the 1981 and 1986 Conventions, 
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and supported the IBT election procedure in litigation 
initiated by the dissident group challenging the 1986 
Convention. Ironically, the Department of Labor de- 
fends the International’s election procedure while the 
Department of Justice criticizes it. 


International Teamster: Many labor leaders in the 
United States are claiming that the government is 
engaging in selective prosecution of labor unions while 
allowing the crimes of businesses to go unpunished. Is 
this accurate? 


Climaco: There are fundamental differences in the way 
President Reagan’s Department of Justice applies the 
RICO laws to labor unions and to businesses. Take the 
example of E.F. Hutton, the brokerage house. E.F. 
Hutton is a corporation and, in terms of RICO, an 
enterprise. In a case involving this company, it was 
determined that their offices across the country engaged 
in a massive check-kiting scheme. Two or more acts 
of racketeering had occurred. Therefore, the affairs of 
E.F. Hutton were conducted through a pattern’ of 
racketeering. All E.F. Hutton got was a slap on the 
wrist. 

What the government is trying to do to the free trade 
labor movement in America is much more than a slap 
on the wrist. The Administration is trying to destroy 
the labor movement. 

I do not advocate and would oppose the takeover of 
E.F. Hutton or any private entity in this country. It is 
wrong and repugnant to the very principles upon which 
our government was founded. Consistent and fair 
application of the law is needed. Selective persecutions 
of America’s free trade unions and their democratically 
elected officers is un-American. 


International Teamster: Would you discuss the evi- 
dence that the government is using to support the 
concept of a Teamster takeover? 


Climaco: Much of the impetus for the government’s 
leak to the media that it is considering filing for an 


Facts About RICO... 


injunction to take over the International Union can be 
traced to the President’s Commission on Organized 
Crime. The creation of PCOC was surrounded with 
much hoopla and praise, but in the final analysis, as 
evidenced by the flaws contained within its own report, 
the Commission simply confirmed its own preconceived 
notion that many unions are infiltrated by organized 
crime. None of the members of the Commission had 
any labor background whatsoever. In reference to the 
Teamsters Union, PCOC’s report stated, “Although 
many of the hundreds of IBT locals and joint councils 
are not criminally infiltrated, organized crime influ 
ences at least 38. ...” The Commission’s report con- 
tained no substantiation or documentation supporting 
that bold face conclusion. In any event, PCOC could 
only allege 38 out of over 700. PCOC was little more 
than a union-busting arm of the federal government. 


“Such federal intervention into the 
affairs of the largest free trade 
union in America, as well as three 
other major American-based inter- 
national unions, is contrary to our 
basic principles of democracy, lib- 
erty, and justice.” 


If you look at the Justice Department’s history of 
investigating unions, the prosecutorial record simply 
does not support the proposition that any international 
union, including the IBT, is controlled by organized 
crime forces or subject to any such influences. Should 
the government institute such an unprecedented and 
unconstitutional action against this International, we 
are prepared to substantiate, on the record, that this 
governmental action is simply unsupportable in fact or 
law. 


International Teamster: What are our chances of win- 
ning this fight? 


Climaco: | am confident in the IBT’s ability to legally 
overcome the government’s attempt to place it into 
trusteeship. I am confident that we will prevail, but I 
am frightened at the thought that its filing is even 
contemplated. The idea that in America the thought 
would even occur to a government official gives me 
great cause for concern. Such federal intervention into 
the affairs of the largest free trade Union in America, 
as well as three other major American-based interna- 
tional unions, is contrary to our basic principles of 
democracy, liberty and justice. 


There is a silver lining in this whole affair. A whole 
movement has come together including unions, churches, 
academicians, politicians and people who are concerned 
about the potential damage to the rights of freedom 
and civil liberties that this change in governmental 
policy and philosophy required. This could rekindle the 
flame that the trade union movement has been lacking 
in recent years. The ACL-CIO has been extremely 
supportive. 

We should take a chapter from the founders of trade 
unionism. The men and women who founded this 
International Union were not only forced to fight the 
robber barons and their paid police forces. They also 
fought the government just to gain its neutrality in 
their quest for economic dignity and the concrete 
aspects of justice. 

In my opinion, the government’s proposal will never 
succeed because it is completely contrary and abhorent 
to our nation’s democratic ideals and principles of 
liberty. But unless we are vigilant, the attempt to 
destroy America’s free trade union movement will be 
made. Therefore, we must all make every effort to 
prevent our government from instituting this unprec- 
edented, undemocratic, unjust and un-American action. 
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IBT Holds Education Seminar 
For Canadian Joint Councils 


ontinuing the International’s ef- 

forts to provide educational serv- 

ices to all Teamster affiliates, the 
Education Department recently con- 
ducted a seminar for 16 officers rep- 
resenting Joint Council 36 of Vancou 
ver, British Columbia. Representa- 
tives of Joint Council 90 of the Prov- 
inces of Alberta and Saskatchewan also 
attended the two-day session held at 
the International’s headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. The well-attended 
seminar was similar in scope to pre- 
vious programs held for Canadian Joint 
Councils. 


Following a brief orientation to the 
program and a tour of the IBT head- 
quarters, the participants began in 
earnest the class work that would 
occupy them for the next two days. 
Director of Organizing Vicki Saporta 
led the group through an all-day dis- 
cussion of various aspects of organiz- 
ing activity. The many issues dis- 
cussed included countering company 
tactics, recognizing appropriate meth- 
ods for different organizing campaigns 
and designing campaign literature. 
The class also spent a great deal of 
time considering possible approaches 
to two hypothetical organizing situa- 
tions. 

The second and final day of the 
program began with a session by Dick 
Bell, administrative assistant to the 
General Secretary-Treasurer, review- 
ing many of the guidelines that local 
Teamster officials must follow and 
how these affect members. 

This was followed by a presentation 
by Richard Stern of the IBT Econom- 
ics Department, who spoke about the 
economic climate in Canada. Discus- 
sion here involved trends in unem- 
ployment and inflation, and inroads 
by foreign companies in traditionally 
domestic markets. 


Communications Emphasized 


The final portion of the program 
had the participants work on improv- 
ing some of their communication skills 
and utilizing them for the benefit of 
the union. Individual groups re- 
sponded to hostile newspaper edito- 
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rials, developed programs to reach out 
to community groups and created 
ideas to orient new members to the 
union. 

After a final wrap-up by the Edu- 


cation Department, the participants 
were presented with certificates and 
IBT pins in appreciation for their hard 
work and efforts throughout the course 
of the program. 
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Participants review workshop materials during the educational program. 


Our Pride is Showing 


a = 


Locals across the United States and Canada are finding more creative ways 
to be heard. In addition to using their areas’ newspapers, television and 
radio stations to inform workers of the benefits of going Teamster, Local 
299 in Detroit, Michigan, designed a giant roadside advertising billboard. 
The billboard states that Teamsters are #1 and urges unemployed workers 
to call the Teamster local nearest them. A strategically placed billboard 
reaches thousands of people with the message that “We're Proud to be 


Teamsters.” 
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Service Contract Act Provisions 


rebuked efforts to limit the ap- 

plication of prevailing wage and 
benefit concepts in the Davis-Bacon 
and Service Contract Acts for workers 
employed under defense contracts. 

These two Acts are federal laws 
designed to protect the wages and 
benefits paid to workers engaged in 
the performance of construction on 
public buildings or employed under 
federal service contracts. 

Senator Phil Gramm (R-TX), intro- 
duced the two amendments to the 
Defense Authorization bill (S.1174), 
which would have raised the Davis- 
Bacon Act threshold from $2,000 to 
$250,000 and the Service Contract Act 
threshold from $2,500 to $1 million. 
Currently, the laws apply to all persons 
working under contract with the fed- 
eral government which exceed the 
threshold limits. Senator Gramm’s 
amendments targetted pay scales and 
benefits for workers employed by de- 
fense contractors. 

Senator Edward M. Kennedy (D- 
MA), chairman of the Senate Labor 
and Human Resources Committee, 
which has jurisdiction over labor leg- 
islation, criticized Gramm for at- 
tempting “to make labor legislation 
through the back door of the Depart- 
ment of Defense authorization bill.” 
Kennedy cautioned that the appropri- 
ate forum for considering the thresh- 
old changes was not a defense bill, 
and that, later in this session of Con- 
gress, his committee would consider 
legislation that would examine a broad 
spectrum of issues related to prevail- 
ing wage laws and their enforcement. 


T:: United States Senate recently 


Davis-Bacon History 


The Davis-Bacon Act was enacted 
in the depression year of 1931 for the 
purpose of protecting local wage rates 
on federal construction projects. It 
was the first federal prevailing wage 
law applying to non-government 
workers, and one of the first examples 
of federal involvement in labor legis- 
lation. Designed as a minimum wage 
law for the benefit of construction 
workers, the objective of Davis-Bacon 
was to use the economic power of 
government to encourage competi- 
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tion among employers in terms of 
efficiency, not in depressed wages. 

In 1935, the statute, originally ap- 
plicable only to public buildings, was 
expanded to include all types of public 
projects—roads, dams, power plants, 
etc..—and to include painting and 
decorating contracts. The 1935 
Amendments also require that the 
Secretary of Labor predetermine and 
advertise the wage rates for public 
projects so that workers would have 
safeguards against employers attempt- 
ing to undercut the prevailing wage. 

The Act was again modified in 1964, 
when the employer’s responsibility to 
workers was expanded to include fringe 
benefits such as medical or hospital 
insurance, pension, vacation and hol- 
iday pay, and funding for training. 
Otherwise, the basic provisions of Davis- 
Bacon have remained largely intact 
since 1935. 

The exceedingly high threshold in 
Senator Gramm’s measure would limit 
coverage to a small minority of work- 
ers engaged in defense contracting 
work. The Senate tabled Senator 
Gramm’s amendment on September 
29 by a vote of 56 to 41. 


Service Contracting History 


In the 1950’s, the federal govern- 
ment started contracting with private 
vendors for an increasingly large share 
of services such as cooking, cleaning 
and refuse collection. Since labor costs 
are the major determinant in pricing 
services, workers were often hired by 
contractors at wages and fringe benefit 
levels substantially lower than local 
norms. 

Congress enacted the Service Con- 
tract Act (SCA) in 1965 to assure that 
service workers on federal contracts 
over $2,500 receive the wages and 
fringe benefits prevailing in the lo- 
cality where the work is performed. 
SCA’s provisions require the Depart- 
ment of Labor to issue wage deter- 
minations to government agencies that 
guarantee prevailing wage and benefit 
levels on federal contracts. 

Providing collective bargaining sta- 
bility to organized service workers, 
Congress amended SCA in 1972 to 


Senate Tables Action on Davis-Bacon and 


require that wage determinations in 
new contracts be based on the pre- 
vious contractor’s collective bargain- 
ing agreement, where applicable. In 
1976, the Act was further amended to 
cover white collar workers. 

Proposing to raise the threshold 
limits for service workers employed 
under defense contracts, Senator 
Gramm noted that some service work- 
ers are making three times the min- 
imum wage, currently $3.35 per hour. 
Again, Senator Kennedy countered, 
“We certainly have not lost the need 
for this legislation. I have not lost the 
will to fight for its existence.” 

Senator Gramm’s reservations about 
costs do not reflect the true wage 
structure of most service positions. Of 
the 700,000 employees presently cov- 
ered by SCA, few make high salaries. 
The majority are, in fact, at the lower 
end of the wage scale. A large pro- 
portion are minorities and women; 
many have minimal technical skills 
and literacy. They are the most vul- 
nerable members of the nation’s work 
force. 

The Senate tabled Gramm’s amend- 
ment to SCA by a vote of 67-30, 
shortly after rejecting the Davis-Bacon 
challenge. 

Since radical, anti-union elements 
in Congress cannot repeal Davis-Ba- 
con and SCA, they have continually 
tried to raise the threshold limits to 
the extent that few workers would be 
covered. In response to this threat, 
some members of the House and Sen- 
ate have proposed a complete reform 
of Davis-Bacon in exchange for raising 
the thresholds to levels reflecting in- 
flationary increases since 1935. 


Last year, two similar votes on 
Davis-Bacon occurred in the Senate. 
We lost both in 49-49 splits when 
Vice President Bush broke the tie by 
voting against our position. Our vic- 
tory this year is a perfect example of 
the concrete benefits of electing a pro- 
labor Senate in 1986. 

We are already gearing up for elec- 
tion battles in 1988. Our goal is to 
elect even more representatives and 
senators who are sensitive to the needs 
of working people on legislation such 
as Davis-Bacon and SCA. 
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‘How Your Senator Voted _ 


[Those who supported the Teamster position are followed by F (For); those 
who opposed us are followed by A (Against); those not voting, by N] 


ALABAMA 
Heflin (D) 


_ Shelby (D) 
_ ALASKA 


Murkowski (R) 
Stevens (R) 


ARIZONA . 
DeConcini (D) 


~ McCain (R) 


ARKANSAS 
Bumpers (D) 
Pryor (D) 


CALIFORNIA 
Cranston (D) 
Wilson (R) 


COLORADO 
Armstrong (R) 
Wirth (D) 


CONNECTICUT 
Dodd (D) 
Weicker (R) 


DELAWARE 
Biden (D) 
Roth (R) 


FLORIDA 


- Chiles (D) 


ne 


Graham (D) 


GEORGIA 
Fowler (D) 
Nunn (D) 


HAWAII 
Inouye (D) 
Matsunaga (D) 


IDAHO 
McClure (R) 
Symms (R) 


ILLINOIS 
Dixon (D) 
Simon (D) 


INDIANA 
Lugar (R) 
Quayle (R) 


IOWA 
Grassley (R) 
Harkin (D) 


KANSAS 
Dole (R) 
Kassebaum (R) 
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Davis- 
Bacon SCA 
F F 
F F 
F A 
F F 
A F 
A A 
A F 
A F 
F F 
A F 
A A 
F F 
F F 
F F 
F F 
N N 
F F 
F F 
F F 
F F 
F F 
F F 
A A 
A A 
F F 
N N 
A A 
A A 
A A 
F F 
A A 
A A 


KENTUCKY 
Ford (D) 
McConnell (R) 


LOUISIANA 
Breaux (D) 
Johnston (D) 


MAINE 
Cohen (R) 
Mitchell (D) 


MARYLAND 
Mikulski (D) 
Sarbanes (D) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Kennedy (D) 
Kerry (D) 


MICHIGAN 
Levin (D) 
Riegle (D) 


MINNESOTA 
Boschwitz (R) 
Durenberger (R) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Cochran (R) 
Stennis (D) 


MISSOURI 
Bond (R) 
Danforth (R) 


MONTANA 
Baucus (D) 
Melcher (D) 


NEBRASKA 
Exon (D) 
Karnes (R) 


NEVADA 
Hecht (R) 
Reid (D) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Humphrey (R) 
Rudman (R) 


NEW JERSEY 
Bradley (D) 
Lautenberg (D) 


NEW MEXICO 
Bingaman (D) 
Domenici (R) 


NEW YORK 


D’Amato (R) 
Moynihan (D) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Helms (R) 
Sanford (D) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Burdick (D) 
Conrad (D) 


OHIO 
Glenn (D) 
Metzenbaum (D) 


OKLAHOMA 
Boren (D) 
Nickles (R) 


OREGON 
Hatfield (R) 
Packwood (R) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Heinz (R) 
Specter (R) 


RHODE ISLAND 
Chafee (R) 
Pell (D) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hollings (D) 
Thurmond (R) 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Daschle (D) 
Pressler (R) 


TENNESSEE 
Gore (D) 
Sasser (D) 


TEXAS 
Bentsen (D) 
Gramm (R) 


UTAH 
Garn (R) 
Hatch (R) 


VERMONT 
Leahy (D) 
Stafford (R) 


VIRGINIA 
Trible (R) 
Warner (R) 


WASHINGTON 
Adams (D) 
Evans (R) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Byrd (D) 
Rockefeller (D) 


WISCONSIN 
Kasten (R) 
Proxmire (D) 


WYOMING 
Simpson (R) 
Wallop (R) 
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concluded a successful campaign 
to sign up new members in North 
Carolina. The cornerstone of the proj- 
ect, Teamster Local 71 in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, signed up 1,180 new 
participants. 

Conrad D. Sides, president of Local 
71, praised his local for their strong 
showing in support of the Teamster’s 
DRIVE program. “I am proud of what 
our business agents and stewards ac- 
complished. These people worked 
around the clock to help the members 
understand the importance of DRIVE 
in the legislative process,” Sides com- 
mented. 


D-: representatives recently 


Sides: “Our members really came through.” 


“Our members really came through. 
We have exceeded our original expec- 
tations for signing up new contribu- 
tors and the DRIVE cards are still 
coming in. We must now translate 
this momentum into increased polit- 
ical action.” 

Local 71 is a miscellaneous affiliate. 
Half of its 3,300 members are in 
freight, one-quarter work for UPS and 
the remainder are spread among a 
number of industries. Charlotte is in 
the south-central portion of North 
Carolina. Some of Local 71’s members 
also live and work in South Carolina. 

“North Carolina Teamsters are ac- 
tive supporters of DRIVE,” according 
to Wallace Clements, international di- 
rector of the DRIVE Department. “With 
the help of the members in this state 
and their active participation in DRIVE, 
we have made significant progress in 
shifting North Carolina’s congres- 
sional delegation to one that is more 
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North Carolina Teamsters 
Solidify DRIVE Support 


understanding of the needs of working 
people.” 


North Carolina Politics 


North Carolina is a heavily indus- 
trialized state with one the the highest 
percentages of employees in manufac- 
turing in the nation. Textiles have 
always been big here and the mills 
employ a great many women. Tradi- 
tionally, the wages have been low, the 
working conditions poor and union- 
ism discouraged. 

Tobacco and furniture industries 
are also important to the state’s econ- 
omy, which has been diversifying. 
North Carolina’s strong university sys- 
tem has successfully attracted federal 
and private research grants, as well 


AMERICA'S NUMBER 1 LABOR UNION 
POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


PEN YEAR ANNUAL RECEIPTS 
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Clements: Teamsters helped turn this state’s 
congressional delegation around. 


as some companies involved in high- 
tech industries. 

Politically, North Carolina has be- 
come one of the most important states 
in America. The politics practiced here 
often serve as a forerunner of the 
nation’s political battles. As the A/- 
manac of American Politics points 
out, “The tenth largest state has de- 
veloped its own brand of politics, in 
which elections are fiercely fought 
between politicians who represent not 
just different stands on issues, but 
utterly different views of what govern- 
ment should be used for.” 


These divergent philosophies spill 
over into the realm of labor-manage- 
ment relations. As a conservative, right- 
to-work state in the bastion of regional 
anti-union sentiments, trade union- 
ism in North Carolina is a difficult 
business. Victories are hard-won and 
savored. 

The state has the lowest percentage 
of unionization in the United States. 
That is why Teamster members here 
were so pleased on election night, 
1986, when Terry Sanford, a Demo- 
crat, won a stunning defeat over James 
Broyhill to capture a seat in the United 
States Senate. Teamsters were very 
active in Sanford’s campaign. 

Perhaps even more monumental, 
North Carolina Teamsters helped elect 
three new members to the state’s 
congressional delegation, all of whom 
are more sensitive to the needs of 
workers than their predecessors. 
H. Martin Lancaster won in North 
Carolina’s 3rd District, David E. Price 
in the 4th, and James McClure Clarke 
in the 11th. All three are Democrats. 
A fourth candidate, who had the back- 


Durham: Gearing up for a tough political 
battle. 


ing of the Teamsters, came within 79 
votes of defeating his opponent. 
While North Carolina’s Teamsters 
are excited about the three victories, 
it is that one near-miss that really 
keeps their blood pumping. DRIVE 
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Director Clements remarked, “That is 
the remarkable thing about politics, 
when you come so close you look back 
and think, ‘If we would have worked 
just a little harder, if we could have 
had more DRIVE money, if we could 
have had just a little more push, then 
we would have won.’ ” 

North Carolina’s congressional seats 
are some of the most hotly contested 
political positions in America. Even 
though this region is notoriously anti- 
union, progressive politicians know 
that in the “heat of the battle” they 
will need the support of organized 
labor in order to win. This is evidenced 
by the fact that politicians are coming 
to the Teamsters Union, hat in hand, 
seeking our financial and organiza- 
tional support. When contests get as 
heated and expensive as they do in 
North Carolina, politicians know that 
campaign contributions, voter regis- 
tration drives, and turning out the 
vote on election day are crucial to 
success. Teamsters in this state have 
become very effective in performing 
these political support functions. 
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Arkansas Best Freight office employees 


from Local Union 63, Los Angeles, CA, 
support DRIVE. 
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Statewide Success 


Much of the credit for the strength 
and success of the DRIVE program 
across the state belongs to Interna- 
tional Trustee R.V. Durham, who also 
serves as President of Local 391 in 
Kernersville, North Carolina. Under 
Durham’s guidance and encourage- 
ment, Teamster political action and 
DRIVE participation have now become 
important forces in all corners of the 
state. 

“Tam encouraged by what we were 
able to achieve in the 1986 elections 
and I am also excited about the job 
that our friends have done in Local 
71,” Durham said. “The 1988 elections 
are also very important and I am 
hoping to see the Teamsters through- 
out North Carolina gear up for what 
promises to be a tough political bat- 
tle.” 

General President Jackie Presser 
also praised Local 71 for their support 
of DRIVE In a letter to Conrad Sides, 
Presser remarked, “It is through the 
continued participation of Teamster 


affiliates, such as Teamsters Local 
Union 71, that we are able to suc- 
cessfully elect candidates who support 
the interests of organized labor. 


“As you know,” Jackie added, “the 
state of North Carolina was very cru- 
cial in the 1986 congressional elec- 
tions. The upcoming elections will 
also be crucial to the Teamster mem- 
bers in North Carolina, as well as the 
entire United States. Conrad, thank 
you again for your continued support 
and participation in the DRIVE pro- 
gram.” 


Teamsters in North Carolina pro- 
vide an excellent example of the po- 
litical accomplishments that can be 
achieved through unity, determina- 
tion and dedication. DRIVE represen- 
tatives are currently visiting local 
unions throughout the United States 
in efforts to build support for the 
Teamsters’ political program. Hope- 
fully, Teamsters everywhere will rec- 
ognize the importance of DRIVE and 
follow the lead of the pacesetting 
North Carolina Teamsters. 


Business Agent Jim Collins (right) signs 
up new members from Local Union 730 
Washington, D.C. 


Teamster members of Local Union 85, San Francisco, CA, employed by S.E. Rykoff, 
Join the DRIVE team. 
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contract negotiations on a new 
three-year contract, the National 
Football League Players Association 
called a strike on September 22, 1987. 
Immediately upon hearing news of 
the strike vote, General President Jackie 
Presser and General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Weldon Mathis sent the following 
message out over TITAN to all Team- 
ster affiliates: 

“This is to advise all affiliates that 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters has joined in full support 
of the lawful strike by the National 
Football League Players Association. 
We believe the striking players deserve 
the full solidarity of the entire labor 
movement and we stand ready to 
render any assistance we can to our 
striking brothers. We urge all Team- 
ster locals to honor the lawful picket 
lines of the Players Association and 
use whatever means are legally avail- 
able to promote the principles of 
unionism and worker solidarity.” 

Teamster local unions were quick 
to respond. In Miami, Florida, for 
example, Charles O’Brien, Interna- 
tional Representative for the Southern 
Conference of Teamsters, recruited 
several hundred members to stand 
with striking Miami Dolphin players 
on the picket line. In full view of the 
press, O’Brien exchanged his Team- 
ster cap for Dan Marino’s Dolphins 
cap to signify Teamster solidarity with 
the players’ efforts. Marino, star quart- 
erback for the Dolphins, grew up ina 
union household. His father is an 
active Teamster member who _ has 
driven a delivery truck for the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette for more than 
twenty years. 

“Dan is among the top echelon of 
players who stand to lose most from 
this strike,” Teamster representative 
O’Brien said. “Yet he has expressed 
his willingness to personally sacrifice 
for his union and the principles it 
stands for.” O’Brien also summed up 
Teamster feelings about the strike in 
an atmosphere of divided public opin- 
ion. “What people have to do,” O’Brien 
said, “is look around the individual 
contracts of the players and recognize 


A-: months of unsatisfactory 
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Teamsters Back NFL Players 
In Strike against Owners 
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Representatives of Joint Council 55, Washington, D.C., show their loyalty to the “real” 


Redskins and their solidarity with brother unionists in the NFL. 


that their right to work and freedom 
of choice are being severely re- 
stricted.” 

The Teamster official was referring 
to the one issue which so divided labor 
and management in the NFL that a 
strike was seen as inevitable. The 
players want total and unfettered free 
agency, i.e. the freedom to choose 
their employer at will. The NFL own- 
ers prefer to keep the current system 
which bestows upon the player’s cur- 
rent employer both the right of first 
refusal (the option to match a pro- 
spective employer’s salary offer) and 
compensation, if the player eventually 
signs a contract with another em- 
ployer. 

What the players want, of course, 
is nothing more that what workers in 
every other business have, including 
their athletic colleagues in profes- 
sional baseball. The owners argue that 
free agency would ruin professional 
football, ignoring the uncomfortable 
fact that baseball was able to survive 
it quite well. The owner’s intransig- 
ence on this issue, as well as others, 
is consistent with the rather ignomi- 
nious history of labor relations in the 
National Football League. It was only 
the threat of an anti-trust lawsuit that 


moved the owners to provide players 
with their first employee benefits in 
1959. By then the players’ union was 
three years old, having been formed 
in November 1956. 

Then, as it is today, the football 
players’ union was purposely called an 
association lest the title heighten the 
owners’ already agitated anti-union 
bias. This bias, of course, has precip- 
itated two previous strikes, one in 
1974 (ended after two preseason games) 
and one in 1982 (ended after 57 days 
and 7 regular-season games) when the 
players stood their ground in their 
struggle for fair and just economic 
treatment. 

Even though the 1982 strike lasted 
as long as it did, the players have 
already faced an even bigger challenge 
this time around—scab football games. 
Unlike 1982, when the owners never 
followed through on the threat, the 
first scab football games in the NFL 
were played the weekend of October 
4. Having culled what the owners 
euphemistically called “replacement 
players” from lists of athletes who had 
been unable to make the regular ros- 
ters, the NFL franchises fielded teams 
for the scheduled games. 

The specter of scab football served 
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only to solidify Teamster support for 
the striking players. In cities through- 
out the NFL, Teamster drivers refused 
to make delivery of food and beverages 
to the stadiums. Other Teamster 
members stood with the players on 
the picket lines set up around each 
stadium. 

The strongest example of Teamster 
solidarity for the striking players took 
place in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
where the efforts of Joint Council 53 
and its President John Morris received 
national attention. Morris worked with 
players union members in maintain- 
ing a 24-hour picket line around Vet- 
erans Stadium and with the Philadel- 
phia AFL-CIO Council in a massive 
direct mail campaign to the 250,000 


Teamster Efforts 
Memorial to U.S. 


nationwide effort to build a 
unique “Freedom Wall” com- 
memorating the bicentenial cel- 


ebration of the U.S. Constitution lit- 
erally “left no stone unturned.” 
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International Vice President Walter Shea 
(left), pictured above with astronaut Buzz 
Aldrin, was a featured speaker at cere- 
monies held at the nation’s capitol in 
Washington, D.C. 
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union members in the Philadelphia 
metropolitan area alerting them to 
the solidarity behind the players and 
urging them to attend a mass rally at 
Veterans Stadium to protest “scab 
footbali’”’ on October 4. 

The turnout was impressive as more 
than 3,000 union members stood 
shoulder to shoulder with striking 
players on the stadium lines. Joint 
Council President Morris went one 
step further by organizing a convoy 
of 80 tractor-trailers that circled the 
stadium continuously with horns 
blowing. 

The net result was that only 4,000 
fans crossed the picket line to attend 
the non-union game between the Phil- 
adelphia Eagles and Chicago Bears in 


Help Erect 
Constitution 


Astronaut Buzz Aldrin, the first 
man to return with a rock from the 
moon, launched a modern day wagon 
train to bring a one-ton, uncut boul- 
der dug up from California’s Gold 
Coast across the country. The boulder 
will form the cornerstone of a national 
monument to the Constitution which 
will be erected in Philadelphia. Each 
state was asked by the Bicentennial 
Committee to donate a piece of stone 
to help create a “Freedom Wall,” ten 
feet high and forty feet long, located 
between Independence Hall and the 
Liberty Bell at Independence Mall in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. “Rock 
Across America” is a national and 
lasting tribute to the Constitution 
which President James Madison, known 
as the father of the document, called 
“the cement of the Union.” 


Teamster truck driver for Roadway 
Express Tom Galloway, a member of 
Teamsters Local Union 150 in Sacra- 
mento, California, drove from Placer- 
ville, California to Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania collecting state rocks for the 
monument. Galloway left California 
with the support and approval of 
Teamsters General President Jackie 
Presser on September 2, 1987, and 
drove to Salt Lake City, Utah; Liv- 
ingston, Montana; Guernesy, Wyo- 


a city that regularly sells out all 60,000 
seats to a home game. 

The result around the league on 
Scab Sunday was much the same. The 
average attendance that day was 16,000 
compared to the usual average at- 
tendance of 60,000. In addition more 
that 300,000 tickets were returned for 
the games, more than one-third the 
amount originally sold. 

As the International Teamster goes 
to press, the strike is still on, with 
the owners threatening to play an- 
other round of scab games the week- 
end of October 18. Teamster leaders 
around the nation vow to maintain 
their solidarity behind the union play- 
ers and respect their picket line for 
as long as the strike lasts. 


ming; Bismark, North Dakota; Mil- 
bank, South Dakota; Independence, 
Missouri; Charleston, West Virginia; 
and Washington, D.C. Galloway ar- 
rived in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
on September 15, 1987. 

The Roadway Express truck traveled 
along the historic Oregon Trail from 
the California gold fields to Independ- 
ence, Missouri, the original frontier 
path for pioneers who emigrated to 
California during the gold rush period. 
It ended its journey at Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia. 

When the truck stopped at the Na- 
tion’s Capital on September 14th, In- 
ternational Vice President Walter Shea 
was one of the featured speakers at 
the D.C. ceremony. Shea said he was 
very proud of the Teamsters’ partici- 
pation in this great historical en- 
deavor, and looked forward to the day 
when he and others can view the 
completed Fountain of Freedom Mon- 
ument marking the bicentennial of 
the Constitution. The gathering of 
these stones from the 50 states sym- 
bolizes the unity of America, Shea 
noted. 

One of the Teamsters’ aims as the 
number one union across North 
America is to keep American traditions 
alive for future generations. The union’s 
participation in this historic effort 
helped, in part, to achieve that goal. 
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The Miami Project: 


Dedicated to Curing Paralysis 


the most ambitious medical re- 

search projects in history has 
been underway at the University of 
Miami/Jackson Memorial Medical 
Center. Led by prominent neurosur- 
geon Doctor Barth Green, a team of 
medical researchers is seeking a cure 
for those who suffer from spinal pa- 
ralysis. 

The workers at the Miami Project 
liken their single-minded dedication 
and determination to the Manhattan 
Project and the space program that 
landed a man on the moon. The 
project has attracted top-flight re- 
searchers in the area of spinal cord 
injury from around the world, includ- 
ing China, Sweden, Australia and Mex- 
ico. 

Their work has already belied the 
notion that an eventual cure for par- 
lysis is unthinkable and has given hope 
to those victims who have been told 
that they will forever be paralyzed. 

For example, some scientists now 
believe that nerves might regenerate 
when aided by transplants from hu- 
man fetuses. The Miami Project team 
recently accomplished such a trans- 
plant in the brain of a patient with 
Parkinson’s Disease. Scientists have 
also made progress with such tech- 
niques as transplanting nerve tissue 
to connect severed nerves, and em- 
ploying hormones to accelerate the 
growth of nerve cells. 

These first tentative steps toward a 
cure for paralysis may not seem like 
much but to the 500,000 paralyzed 
Americans they are welcome beacons 
of hope that a cure can be found in 
their lifetime. Each year some 10,000 
to 20,000 more Americans suffer par- 
alyzing spinal cord injuries. Most of 
the victims are young people injured 
in motorcycle, football or driving ac- 
cidents. 

One such young man, Marc Buon- 
iconti, was playing football for the 
Citadel Military College in October 
1985 when he became paralyzed from 
the neck down after making a tackle. 
His father, former Miami Dolphins 
star, Nick Buoniconti became aware 
of the Miami Project and immediately 
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served as the catalyst for major fun- 
draising efforts on its behalf. 

Buoniconti formed the Marc Buon- 
iconti Fund to generate much-needed 
donations for the Project. The Fund 
has already raised $4 million, nearly 
half of the estimated $10 million needed 
before a quadraplegic has the chance 
to walk again. 

The major fundraising event for the 
Fund is the Marc Buoniconti Sports 
Legends Dinner each October to which 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters has contributed since its 
inception in 1986. This year, the Din- 
ner, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City, raised $1 million 
in a single evening. Another event is 
planned for January 19, 1988 at the 
Willard Hotel in Washington, D.C. 

The IBT is proud of its association 
with the Marc Buoniconti Fund and 
the Miami Project. There surely isn’t 
a more worthwhile charity, one that 
can benefit the half million men, 


women and children who are now 
victims of paralysis. The Miami Project 
has helped to give these people gen- 
uine faith in the future and a burning 
courage to endure and overcome this 
most devastating of human injuries. 
The Project’s efforts to restore func- 
tion to damaged areas of the nervous 
system will not only benefit victims 
of spinal cord injury, but also the 
millions of people with head injuries, 
strokes, Parkinson’s Disease, Alz- 
heimer’s Disease, and other crippling 
neurological disorders. 

For those Teamsters and others who 
would like more information on this 
outstanding medical research project 
you can write the: 


Miami Project to Cure Paralysis 
University of Miami 
School of Medicine 
1501 N.W. 9th Avenue 
Miami, Florida 33136 


Or call: (305) 547-5732. 


Canadians ‘“‘Chip in” for Charity _ 


For the fourth consecutive year, Quebec Teamsters have organized and 


participated in the Louis Lacroix Golf Tournament to raise funds for local 
charity and public service organizations. Since 1984, the Tournament has 
donated more than $38,000 to these organizations. This year’s benefit was 
held in Granby and attracted more than 350 golfers. Joint Council 91 
President Louis Lacroix was proud to be joined by Cardinal Leger whose 
charity organization is well known in Canada. In the last year, it has donated 
approximately four million dollars to 170 development projects such as 
training centers, health-care programs, and water supply projects in nearly 
60 countries. Pictured left to right are: Geanpault Provost, Cardinal Leger, 


Louis Lacroix, and Pierre Deschamps. 
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Teamsters, ICEF Affiliates 
Exchange Research Resources 


n September 15, 1987, Ann 
(Diners: director of the IBT 
Information Center, at the invi- 
tation of the International Federation 
of Chemical, Energy and General 
Workers’ Union (ICEF), addressed a 
special meeting of research officers of 
affiliated unions. The meeting in Brus- 
sels, Belgium, was called to assemble, 
for the first time, representatives from 
the national unions that are affiliated 
with ICEF in order to develop a struc- 
ture that will enable the national 
affiliates to share resources. In at- 
tendance were representatives of 25 
labor organizations from 15 countries. 
The ICEF was founded in 1907 and 
operates as a service center for unions 
in the chemical, oil and gas, energy, 
pulp and paper, rubber, glass, ce- 
ramics and cement industries. Cur- 
rently, more than 200 trade unions 
from over 75 countries around the 
world are affiliated with the ICEF. The 
Teamsters have been affiliated since 
1971. 

After a welcome and introduction 
by Pekka O. Aro, deputy general sec- 
retary of the ICEF, Thompson dis- 
cussed the corporate research process 
at the IBT and the extensive services 
of the Information Center for local 
union negotiators and organizers. 
Special emphasis was given to the 
numerous resources which are uti- 
lized including several which the In- 
formation Center has created specifi- 
cally for Teamsters’ needs. 

Many delegates were impressed by 
the wide range of services that the 
Information Center provides to Team- 
ster locals and affiliates, including 
financial, statistical, and contract in- 
formation. The Information Center 
maintains a 30,000-volume library 
and a contract data bank containing 
thousands of labor agreements. The 
Teamsters Union is unique in the wide 
range of industries represented and 
the resources required to handle such 
diverse needs. 

Esa Maisti, research officer of the 
Finnish Paperworkers’ Union, was the 
other invited speaker. He discussed 
their union’s use of computers in 
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collecting statistics and generating 
reports on issues in the paper indus- 
try. In Finland, all workers in a par- 
ticular industry are covered by a single 
collective bargaining agreement. More 
than 80 percent of the total workforce 
is unionized, and more than 90 per- 
cent of the workers in the paper 
industry belong to the Finnish Pap- 
erworkers’ Union. Finland is the third 
largest exporter of paper products in 
the world. 

The establishment of an electronic 
mail system among all of the national 
affiliates was seen as the first step in 
sharing resources between affiliated 
unions and the ICEF. The electronic 
mail system, which is similar to our 
own TITAN system, will allow the IBT 
Information Center to gather more 
comprehensive data about employers 
and industries for use in negotiations 
and organizing campaigns which in- 
volve multinational employers. Infor- 
mation on current labor issues such 
as asbestos exposure and shift work, 
will be shared more easily with an 
electronic mail system. It was agreed 
by all of the participants that unions 
need to be one step ahead in identi- 
fying problems and researching is- 
sues, and electronic mail is one way 
of accomplishing this. 

In addition to attending the Re- 
search Officers’ meeting, Thompson 
also participated in the first meeting 
of the World Council of Hercules 
Union. Hercules, which is involved in 
chemicals and aerospace, has several 
plants in the United States where it 
is organized by the Teamsters and 
other unions. Because Hercules, Inc. 
is increasingly becoming more global 
in its operations, the meeting was 
called to begin developing a strategy 
to meet the challenge of Hercules’ 
growing internationalization. 

Both the Research Officers’ meeting 
and the Hercules meeting provided 
the opportunity to establish valuable 
contacts with unions in other coun- 
tries. These contacts will be extremely 
helpful for Teamster members when 
employers attempt to play workers in 
one country against those in another 
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Ann Thompson, director of the IBT Infor- 
mation Center. 


by shifting production to new loca- 
tions, building new plants, acquiring 
new subsidiaries or opening new mar- 
keting channels. Such situations are 
the source of daily requests to the IBT 
Information Center for additional in- 
formation. 

In between the two meetings, 
Thompson was invited to the ICEF 
headquarters office in Brussels for a 
tour of the office and the Secretariat’s 
research facilities. 

As a result of Thompson’s presen- 
tation in Brussels, Pekka Aro, Deputy 
Secretary General of the ICEF, visited 
Washington to view first-hand the 
operations of the Information Center 
and other departments at the Inter- 
national. Aro spent three days here 
viewing the activities of the Infor- 
mation Center, sitting in on the cor- 
porate research portion of the Team- 


ster Leadership Academy, and 
establishing the ICEF electronic mail 
system. 


Thompson’s trip to Brussels and 
Aro’s subsequent visit to Washington 
reinforce the Teamster belief that this 
union must be actively involved on 
an international level, especially in 
view of growing global expansion by 
employers. 
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more competitive in recent years, 
and this trend promises to con- 
tinue. For both labor unions and em- 
ployees, this means that there will be 
relentless pressure to change and to 
adapt to new organizing strategies, 
fine-tuned to various categories of 
workers. 

Because of the IBT’s record as a 
trend-setter in organizing, and be- 
cause of its unparalleled and widely 
recognized expertise in representing 
workers of every category, the IBT has 
gained the reputation of having the 
most highly skilled organizers in the 
labor movement. There have been 
organizing victories in places where 
the Teamster logo had seldom, if ever, 
been seen, and there have been vic- 
tories in places that were already at- 
home with Teamster traditions. The 
solid organizing efforts go hand-in- 
hand with the IBT’s reputation for 
strong representation—a reputation 
that paved the way for many organiz- 
ing triumphs. 


(ree en has become more and 


Flying Tiger Line Joins IBT 


Three organizing wins, in particu- 
lar, hold special promise not only for 
the IBT and its future growth, but 
also for the lives and careers of the 
new Teamsters. One of these wins has 
been reported by Teamster Local 2707 
in Los Angeles, California. 

Local 2707 has resurrected an old 
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Teamster Triumphs Testimony 
To IBT Organizing Skills 


alliance from the past—a group of 
flight attendants and a number of 
instructors and simulator operators 
(who train pilots) employed by Flying 
Tiger Line, a highly respected, world- 
wide parcel and charter airline. From 
1962-1982, flight attendants at Flying 
Tiger Line had been Teamsters, but 
in 1982, by a very small margin, a 
majority consisting mostly of new 
employees, was lured into opening 
another union, the Association of Flight 
Attendants. 

After a few years with that unsuc- 
cessful experiment and after a few too 
many concessions, the unit began to 
recall their days as Teamster members 
and gave serious thought to asking a 
Teamster organizer to make an ap- 
perance. The organizer paid a visit, 
the group evaluated what the IBT 
offered and by a sound margin voted 
to revive their old affiliation with the 
Teamsters Union. Local 2707 and the 
entire Teamster membership welcome 
their 275 brother and sister Teamsters 
back into the fold. 


Pro-Serve and Hart’s Mfg. 


There has also been welcomed news 
from the Southern Conference’s Local 
1196 in Memphis, Tennessee. Sidney 


Members of the organizing team for Jefferson County Correctional Officers. 
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Chism, president of the local, reports 
that more than 100 employees of 
Hart’s Manufacturing, a furniture 
manufacturer, voted “Teamster”’ this 
summer. This is, according to Chism, 
“the first mid-south furniture manu- 
facturer to be represented by Team- 
sters,” and “many more are sure to 
follow when word spreads of the top- 
notch Teamster benefits.” Addition- 
ally, 60 employees of Pro-Serve, Inc., 
a manufacturer of agricultural chem- 
icals, also went Teamster recently. For 
both Pro-Serve and Hart’s, the Local 
and the Southern Conference Organ- 
izer, Sergio Ponce, conducted edu- 
cational campaigns, using ideas pre- 
sented during an _ IBT-sponsored 
seminar in Vicksburg, Mississippi, last 
December. Both campaigns encoun- 
tered unusually clever anti-union tac- 
tics from the employees, but Teamster 
ingenuity prevailed. 


Correctional Officers 


Teamster Local 783 in Louisville, 
Kentucky, has a major organizing 
triumph to report. In the past few 
years, the IBT has become the union 
of choice for correctional officers in 
various localities in the United States. 
Local 783 has recently added over 300 
new members to this growing seg- 
ment of the Teamster membership. 
Members of the organizing team came 
from Teamster locals in Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, and Illinois. Also on the team 
were Joe Valenti, director of the Cen- 
tral Conference’s Public Employee Di- 
vision; and George Chiavola and Ar- 
mando Hernandez, both Central 
Conference of Teamster Representa- 
tives. Jerry T. Vincent, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 783, commented that 
“The professional correctional officers 
had several choices but chose to be 
represented by a professional union— 
the IBT.” Succeeding in bringing 300 
Jefferson County (Kentucky) correc- 
tional officers into the Teamster mem- 
bership, the Central Conference Pub- 
lic Employee Organizing Team proved 
once again their dedication, profes- 
sionalism, and concern for all CCT 
locals. 
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' Michigan Teamsters Hold 


18th Annual Fall Labor Seminar 


inar for Michigan Teamsters Joint 
Council 43 was held recently in 
Harbor Springs, Michigan. 

Three days of morning and after- 
noon sessions were charged with ex- 
citing speeches, including a keynote 
address by one of Michigan’s top po- 
litical leaders, U.S. Congressman Den- 
nis Hertel (D-MI). 

Congressman Hertel spoke of his 
deep respect for the Teamsters, for 
the Teamsters’ political action com- 
mittee, Michigan DRIVE, and for the 
Teamsters’ leadership both in Michi- 
gan and at the International level. 

Delegates from 24 Michigan locals 
also heard from IBT General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Weldon L. Mathis, who 
was the featured speaker. 

Other speakers included Central 
Conference Director and Vice Presi- 
dent Robert Holmes, Trustee R.V. 
Durham, and a number of IBT de- 
partment directors. 

These department directors in- 
cluded: Wallace Clements, DRIVE; Paul 
Locigno, Governmental Affairs; Nor- 
man Greene, Department for Retiree 
Affairs; Dave Sweeney, Legislative; 
Norman Weintraub, Economics; and 
Fr. David Boileau, Human Services. 
Sessions were chaired by Lawrence 
Brennan, President of Michigan 
Teamsters Joint Council 43. 

The delegates also heard from Frank 
Garrison, president, Michigan State 
AFL-CIO; Edward Murtha, pension 
consultant for Central States Pension 


Te: 18th Annual Fall Labor Sem- 
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Attendees at the Michigan Teamsters Joint Council 43 18th Annual Fall Labor Seminar. 
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Pictured left to right are: Frank Garrison, President Michigan State AFL-CIO; Elton 


Schade, Secretary-Treasurer, Joint Council 43; Congressman Dennis Hertel (D-MI); 
and Larry Brennan, President, Joint Council 43. 


Fund; James Statham, mediator for 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, and Francine Verge, com- 
munity service labor liaison, United 
Foundation. 

Workshops, craft and _ industry 
meetings were held during the three- 
day session which focused on freight, 
construction, political action, legis- 
lation, economic and community 
service issues. These different semi- 
nars enabled the delegates to discuss 
the relevant concerns of their mem- 
bers and find ways to better serve 
them in those areas. Each of these 
seminars was conducted by an expert 
in the field. 

A legal program, well-received by 
seminar attendees, presented a five- 


lawyer panel, each of whom provided 
insightful and needed legal advice. 

A highlight of the seminar was the 
meeting and discussion on the topics 
of substance abuse and the drug- 
testing panel led by Dr. Michael 
Abramsky, Psychological and Sub- 
stance Abuse Director for the Michi- 
gan Conference of Teamsters Welfare 
Fund. 

This fall labor seminar, with its 
exchange of ideas and information, 
was deemed successful by all who 
attended. 

Organizing has always been the 
lifeblood of the world’s most success- 
ful labor union, and organizing will 
always be a primary source of the 
Teamsters’ vitality. 
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Playing A Swan Song 


tured in the United States could 

play themselves, they would prob- 
ably beat out the tune “I’m Turning 
Japanese.” Add Korea and Taiwan to 
the song and you have a good idea of 
the current state of the industry. 

Actually, domestic manufacturing 
has increased slightly with employ- 
ment showing small gains in the past 
two years. This slow upward move- 
ment is paled by the fact that more 
imported musical instruments are 
finding their way into the American 
marketplace. Imports now claim about 
42% of industry sales in this country. 
The amount of imports of musical 
instruments into the United States 
had doubled since 1983. 

The largest importer to the United 
States has been and still is Japan. The 
Japanese, however, are seeing their 
share of the import market dwindle 
as South Korea and Taiwan become 
more involved in the industry. 

There are a number of market fac- 
tors which determine the direction 
the musical instrument industry trav- 
els. 

One factor that has helped the in- 
dustry grow has been music videos. 
Industry sources report an increased 
popularity of fretted and electronic 
instruments among first-time players. 
Music videos are given credit for at- 
tracting many of the new players into 
the market. 

Another factor has been the recent 
hi-tech development of Musical In- 
strument Digital Interface (MIDI). MIDI 
is built into keyboards or musical 
instruments, making it possible to 
interface several different keyboards 
of other MIDI components. This al- 
lows musicians to create a complete 
musical system with one keyboard. 
While technology has spurred the 
growth of sales of keyboards and syn- 
thesizers during the last two years; 
unfortunately, this growth has bene- 
fited the Japanese more than domestic 
producers. 


I: musical instruments manufac- 


Imports Up 


In 1986, imports of electronic fret- 
ted instruments, miscellaneous key- 
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U.S. Musical Instrument Industry: 


U.S. Musical Instrument Industry's 
“SAD SONG” 
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boards and synthesizers rose 35 per- 
cent from the previous year. Japan 
accounted for almost two-thirds of the 
electronic musical instrument im- 
ports. | 

American production of pianos and 
organs continues to be adversely af- 
fected by imports. Product shipments 
of pianos were down one percent and 
organs fell by ten percent. While these 
shipments were down, piano imports 
were up almost 16 percent from 1985, 
to $109 million, with Japan supplying 
half and South Korea over a third of 
all pianos. - 

Today, Japan accounts for 55 per- 
cent of the imported grand pianos and 
46 percent of the upright pianos while 
South Korea is responsible for 29 
percent of the imported grand pianos 
and 48 percent of all U.S. imports of 
upright pianos. This past year saw 
South Korea overtake Japan as the 
largest supplier of upright pianos. 

Ironically, Japan is beginning to 
suffer from the same market condi- 
tions that propelled it to where it is 
now. Competitors’ lower wage rates 
and unfavorable exchange rates for 
the Japanese yen have made many 
Japanese products more expensive than 
those produced in South Korea and 
Taiwan. 

As has been the American experi- 
ence, many Japanese producers are 
moving manufacturing plants to lo- 
cations with dirt cheap wage and labor 
standards. An industry survey of con- 
sumer preference showed that con- 
sumers rated price and apparent value 
over patriotism when _ purchasing 
products. 

Producers and retailers are opti- 
mistic about the near future in the 
U.S. musical instrument industry. Re- 
tailers expect sales to continue to 
grow. Domestic production is fore- 
casted to remain relatively stable with 
the market for domestic pianos ex- 
pected to remain at its current rate. 
Organ sales will decrease again, mainly 
because of the shift to electronic key- 
boards. Domestic production of acous- 
tic guitars is predicted to rise. Budget 
cutbacks in school music programs 
will continue to pose a problem for 
band instruments. 


Buy American 


As the industry grows, it is impor- 
tant for the American consumer to 
“Buy American.” Almost all of the 
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growth in the industry over the past 
ten years has been through imported 
products. This translates into a loss 
of over 10,000 American jobs. 

As is always the case, in order to 
“Buy American,” consumers need to 
read the label. Brand names can be 
misleading with many brand names 
being produced both domestically and 
abroad. Baldwin, for example, manu- 
facturers pianos at home, but they 
also maintain a production plant in 
Mexico. 

It is imperative, with almost half of 
the products on music store shelves 
being imported, that consumers not 


be afraid to ask questions when mak- 
ing their purchases. Experienced sales 
people will know where the various 
products are produced. In some cases, 
instruments are made up of different 
parts from different countries, so their 
place of assembly is the only reference 
point. 

All in all, it boils down to the same 
thing. Manufacturers do not make it 
easy for consumers to identify prod- 
ucts. The consumer must work at it. 
The American consumers can help his 
or her fellow worker save their job by 
reading the label and asking questions 
before they “Buy American.” 


UNIT PRODUCTION 


JAPAN 
Pianos 
289,800 


Guitars 
782,000 


Pianos 
91,000 
Guitars 
87,000 


GERMANY 
Pianos 
27,000 

Wind © 

Instruments 


TAIWAN 
Guitars 
500,000 

Wind 
Instruments 


Pianos 
125,000 


Guitars 
778,000 


15,000 85,000 


Wind 
Instruments 
226,600 
Electronic 


Keyboards 
2,100,000 


Wind 
Instruments 
400,000 


Source: Music Trades December, 1986 ; 


Drums 
80,000 


JAPAN 


THE KEY PLAYERS 
GERMANY 


Population Population © Population Population Population 
236 million 120 million 62 million 18 million 40 million 
~ Imports Imports Imports Imports Imports 
$650 million $63.4 million $150 million $17.7 million $250 thousand 
Exports Exports Exports Exports Exports 
$92 million $606 million $213 million $27 million $76 million 
Avg. Factory Avg. Factory Avg. Factory Avg. Factory Avg. Factory 
hourly wage hourly wage hourly wage hourly wage hourly wage 
$13.29 $7.76 $14.05 $1.67 $1.53 


Source: Music Trades December, 1986 
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USA JAPAN 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
_ GERMANY 


Baldwin Kawai Dynacord Chen Yin Cort 
Kimball Korg Hohner K.HLS. Samick 
Peavey Pearl Schimmel Kawai Saehan 
Selmer Roland Sonor Pearl Sojin 

Wurlitzer Yamaha Wittner Yamaha Young Chang 


Source: Music Trades December, 1986 


TAIWAN _ KOREA 
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Safety & Health Report: 


Solvents in the Workplace 
Damage Nervous System 


any of us, at one time or an- 
|") use have experienced the 
short-term effects of inhaling 
vapors from solvents. These effects 
include headaches, dizziness, drows- 
iness, upset stomachs, and nausea. 
But until recently, many people— 
including most scientists who study 
occupational health problems—have 
been slow to recognize the more sub- 
tle health dangers that solvents can 
pose over several years of exposure. 
If you are exposed to solvents in 
your work, they may cause long-term 
damage to your nervous system. They 
can affect your personality, your in- 
telligence, and your ability to control 
your hands and feet. 


New Health Bulletin 


That’s the message of a new health 
bulletin from the National Institute 
for Occupational Safety and Health— 
NIOSH. It summarizes a growing 
number of scientific studies which 
point to the long-term damage that 
solvents can do to our nervous system. 

The NIOSH report says that long- 
term, relatively low-level exposures to 
solvents can lead to these “chronic” 
effects: 


®@ Getting fatigued easily 

@ Irritability 

@ Memory loss 

@ Changes in moods 

® Emotional instability 

@ Reduced ability to control your 
impulses 

@ Reduced motivation 

®@ Decreased ability to concentrate 

@ Decreased learning ability 


Some solvents can also cause “pe- 
ripheral neuropathy,” in which a per- 
son has a gradual loss of feeling or 
muscle control in their hands or feet. 


Millions at Risk 


NIOSH estimates that nearly 10 
million U.S. workers are potentially 
exposed to these solvents on the job. 
They are found in degreasing and 
cleaning agents, paints, adhesives, 
coatings, glues, and in the production 
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of printing inks, dyes, plastics, tex- 
tiles, pharmaceuticals, and agricul- 
tural chemicals. 


NIOSH Guidelines 


The NIOSH report includes guide- 
lines for minimizing workers’ expo- 
sure to these solvents: 


® Occupational health specialists 
should conduct surveys to meas- 
ure the amount of workers’ ex- 
posure to these solvents. 

@ Engineering controls, such as 
closed systems and local exhaust 


Leukemia Society Honors Teamster 


ventilation, should be used to 
reduce exposures. 

Respirators may be necessary in 
situations such as_ short-term 
maintenance work and emergen- 
cies. But respirators are the least 
preferred way to protect workers 
from breathing solvent vapors. 
Gloves, aprons, suits, etc., should 
be used to prevent direct skin 
contact with solvents. (But some 
solvents will penetrate some types 
of plastic or rubberized materials 
in a relatively short time. So 
protective clothing has to be se- 
lected for a particular solvent.) 


i 


Clarence E. “Archie” Spoon, Secretary-Treasurer, Local 36, San Diego, CA, 
recently received the John S. Lyons memorial “Labor Man of the Year” 
award at a dinner sponsored by the San Diego Chapter of the Leukemia 
Society. The dinner, which was held at the Kona Kai Club in San Diego, 
raised more than $52,000, with more money continuing to come in. The 
funds raised at the dinner, along with subsequent donations, will be used to 
conduct leukemia research under a grant program set up five years ago as 
a memorial to Lyons, the late Secretary-Treasurer of Local 36. 
International Vice President Michael J. Riley, who is the President of Joint 
Council 42 in Los Angeles, was the first recipient of the award when the 


fund was originated. 


Pictured left to right are: Ida Spoon, Archie Spoon, and Vice President 


Mike Riley. 
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TEAMSTERS FIGHTING FOR AMERI 


BUY AMERICAN 


America's strength as a nation depends on its ability to produce high quali- 
ty durable goods, and to compete successfully in a crowded and demand- 
ing international marketplace. Besides providing jobs for millions of 
Americans, the industrial sector is the foundation on which our economy 
is built 

For more than a century America has been the most productive, in- 
novative, and .powerful manufacturing force in the world, discovering 
new technologies, developing new materials, and establishing a new 
standard of quality. From the blue-collar workers of the industrial East to 
the hard-working farmers of the nation’s heartland, America owes its 
strength to the American Worker and his tireless quest for excellence. 

So look for the ‘Made in the USA” label when you buy, and keep 
American industry going strong! 
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19, 1987, the General Executive 

Board voted unanimously to reaf- 
filiate with the AFL-CIO. The vote on 
reaffiliation followed discussions with 
representatives of the AFL-CIO’s Ex- 
ecutive Council. The GEB’s decision 
to seek reaffiliation reflected a sober 
calculation of what was in the best 
interests of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, our affiliates and 
the rank-and-file members we repre- 
sent. 

Five days later, the Executive Coun- 
cil of the AFL-CIO voted unanimously 
in favor of reaffiliation effective No- 
vember 1, 1987. 

As I said in my remarks to the AFL- 
CIO National Convention in Miami 
Beach on October 29, this is an his- 
toric moment in the saga of the Amer- 
ican labor movement. It is also a proud 
moment in my own forty-year career 
in this movement to be able to say 
that the House of Labor is once again 
under one roof. 

Before I describe the great potential 
that reaffiliation holds for us in many 
areas, let me first explain what it does 


A: you know, on Monday, October 


not do. It does not affect our autonomy : 


in any way, shape or form. 

The AFL-CIO is a federation of over 
70 national and international unions. 
The AFL-CIO constitution strictly rec- 
ognizes that, in issuing the IBT a 
certificate of affiliation, the IBT is 
entitled to have, and will have, its 
autonomy, integrity and jurisdiction 
protected and preserved. 

The AFL-CIO constitution and its 
procedure for determining organizing 
responsibilities provides a reasonable 
procedure for resolving disputes be- 
tween affiliated international unions. 

The IBT’s constitution remains in 
full force and effect. Affliation does 
not effect the internal operation of 
the IBT. The IBT remains as an au- 
tonomous International Union, though 
we do enjoy a seat on the Federation’s 
Executive Council. 

The IBT in affiliating with the Fed- 
eration will pay a monthly, per mem- 
ber, per capita tax to the Federation. 
No affiliate will be required to pay a 
per capita tax to an AFL-CIO local 
labor body unless such affiliate decides 
to join its local federation. The ben- 
efits, on the other hand, of reaffiliating 


with the AFL-CIO are enormous. 
Now that we are reunited there is 
no question that we can more suc- 
cessfully challenge the disastrous and 
determined anti-union policies of the 
U.S. Government and Corporate 
America. Our reaffiliation greatly en- 
hances not only our strength at the 
bargaining table, but multiplies our 
political and legislative clout in Con- 


Jackie Presser 


gress and in_ state legislatures 
throughout the nation. There is noth- 
ing that the House of Labor, newly 
revitalized by the presence of the 
strongest and most active trade union 
in history, cannot accomplish by pull- 
ing together to organize and activate 
our working membership and retirees. 

When we left the Federation, we 
didn’t leave the labor movement. We’ve 
worked side by side for these last thirty 
years. We’ve faced the same set of 
political, regulatory and legislative 
problems. Our staffs have cooperated 
in finding solutions to those problems. 
Together we’ve watched with dismay 
a growing anti-union bias in the United 
States. Finally and most importantly, 
we all share the same stake in the 
future of the American economy. 

As I’ve said on these pages so many 
times, America today is simply not 
working for its working people. 

Just look at what’s happening around 
us. 
North American steel, textile, rub- 
ber and mining industries are being 
shut down and replaced with low- 
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paying service jobs. Government pol- 
icies permit multinational corpora- 
tions to violate human rights and 
exploit workers abroad, while simul- 
taneously causing economic destruc- 
tion in local communities across our 
land. 

Government further encourages our 
financial institutions to lend billions 
of dollars to slave wage economies 
abroad at below prime interest rates, 
while the working people of America 
are burdened with double-digit inter- 
est rates for consumer loans. 

Employers are permitted to exploit 
illegal immigrants with poverty wages 
and unsafe working conditions and to 
threaten deportation for joining a la- 
bor union. 

Finally, and most shamefully of all, 
in the bicentennial year of our Con- 
stitution, this same government wants 
to deny American workers the basic 
right of freedom of association by 
placing entire international unions 
into trusteeship. 

For all these reasons and more, the 
Teamsters union has stood in solidar- 
ity with the 13 million AFL-CIO mem- 
bers. Now, we have made that soli- 
darity official. I trust you believe, as 
your General Executive Board be- 
lieves, that the American labor move- 
ment must be united as never before. 
For in the decade ahead our struggle 
will only intensify. 

“In unity there is strength” is more 
than a slogan—it’s a reality. The labor 
movement’s battles were not won 
overnight by a few; they were won day 
in and day out by the many. Just as 
every war is won by the foot soldier, 
so, too, are labor’s victories carried 
off by the individual courage and for- 
titude of each union member. 

So, with the House of Labor to- 
gether once again, let us rededicate 
ourselves to the principles of unity 
and mutual dependence, the same 
principles that helped build this coun- 
try’s great unions. 


Fraternally, 


: Ciaal 
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@%& n October 19, 1987, in quarterly 


; | ; session in Grenelefe, Florida, the 


“a General Executive Board of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters voted unanimously to reaffiliate 
with the AFL-CIO. 

That decision, made carefully by 
GEB members after thoughtful dis- 
cussion and deliberation, marked a 
unique moment in labor history. Within 
days, the IBT would officially end 30 
years of separation from the Federa- 
tion and reunite the American labor 
movement in new strength and pur- 
pose. 

In an address prepared for the AFL- 
CIO’s 17th Constitutional Convention 
in Miami Beach, Florida, IBT General 
President Jackie Presser said it best: 
“We are united, we are strong, and 
we are prepared to fight.” 


At that Convention, a heartwarming 
welcome was the message that greeted 
Jackie and the members of the Team- 
ster General Executive Board, who 
traveled to Miami Beach to represent 
their Union at the momentous event. 

As GEB members filed into the 
auditorium of the Fontainebleu Hil- 
ton, excitement ran through the crowd. 
Old friends and new allies quickly 
made their way over to Teamster of- 
ficials, offering hearty handshakes and 
warm greetings. 

A few moments later, when Jackie 
approached the podium, the nation’s 
labor leaders offered him the warmest 
welcome of any of the several notable 
speakers who had addressed the Con- 
vention throughout the week. 

The Teamster leader was accom- 
panied to the stage by members of an 
AFL-CIO escort committee. These na- 
tional and international union officials 
included: Morton Bahr, president, 
Communications Workers of America; 
Dick Cordtz, secretary-treasurer, Ser- 
vice Employees International Union; 
Bob Georgine, president, Building and 
Construction Trades; Ed Hanley, pres- 
ident, Hotel Employees and Restau- 
rant Employees; and Bill Wynn, pres- 
ident, United Food and Commercial 
Workers International Union. 


2 P| mn 4.2 
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jackie Adaresses Convention 


Receiving four standing ovations 
punctuated by approving whistles and 
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loud cheers, Jackie’s speech marked 
the first appearance by a Teamster 
leader before an AFL-CIO Convention 
in three decades. 

“IT am very pleased and proud,” 
Jackie told the audience of labor of- 
ficials, “that I and my entire General 
Executive Board are here in attend- 
ance, at this Convention, for reaffilia- 
tion.” 

Jackie’s request that GEB members 
be allowed to stand “so that they too 


can be acknowledged in the House of 
Labor,” was greeted by loud and en- 
thusiastic applause from Convention 
delegates. 

Focusing in his speech on one of 
the key themes of the Presser presi- 
dency, Jackie spoke of the “destruc- 
tion of the industrial base of America” 
and of the need for a new, combined 
strength in the labor movement that 
would help fight against the erosion 
of jobs in the country. 
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“T have so often said that America 
is in trouble,” Jackie stated. “Industry 
is leaving America. The textile indus- 
try is devastated ... and the steel 
industry, and the automobile indus- 
try, and the mining industry.” 

But if Labor works together, Presser 
said, the country can bounce back. 
Reaffirming that underlying faith in 
America and American workers, Jackie 
emphasized: “I tell you that there is 
not a country in this world that is 
more equipped or more capable of 
producing for mankind than the United 
States of America.” 

Acknowledging the renewed joint 
strength of the labor movement, Jackie 
said: “There is nobody in America, 
there is no organization in America 
that is stronger today, anywhere in 
the country, than the American Fed- 


Judging from the audience’s re- 
sponse, no one present in that audi- 
torium thought otherwise. It was clear 
from the resounding applause and a 
standing ovation from top labor lead- 
ers in the country that the day was 
indeed historic for all. 

Following Jackie’s speech, AFL-CIO 
President Lane Kirkland sealed the 
new bond of brotherhood with the 
words: “President Presser, members 
of the Executive Board of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
welcome home.” 

Later that day, the Federation’s pol- 
icy-making Executive Council created 
a new seat for General President 
Presser, making him one of its 34 
Vice Presidents effective November 1, 
1987, the official date of IBT’s reaffi- 
liation. 
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eration of Labor. You represent 15 
million people.” 


Emphasizing the enormous politi- 
cal strength the reaffiliation brings, 
the Teamster leader stated: “Our po- 
litical organization has worked hand- 
in-hand with the American Federation 
of Labor’s lobbyists on many issues in 
Washington, D.C.... I believe the 
future will hold that the Teamsters 
Union being back with the AFL, join- 
ing forces together, is going to create 
the greatest political giant that this 
country has ever seen.” 

Jackie concluded his extempora- 
neous comments by saying: “This is 
a new beginning, and a very historic 
day for us in the Teamsters. We hope 
it will be a historic day for the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor.” 
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The General Executive Board’s de- 
cision to rejoin the AFL-CIO was care- 
fully and closely considered. In unan- 
imous action, the GEB concurred that 
reaffiliation was in the best interests 
of the IBT, all of its affiliates, and all 
active and retired members of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. 

Following the Board’s momentous 
decision, General President Presser 
sent a letter to AFL-CIO President 
Lane Kirkland. The communique stated 
simply, “Please be advised that on 
Monday, October 19, 1987, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamster’s 
General Executive Board voted unan- 
imously to reaffiliate with the AFL- 
CIO. Upon reaffilation, the Teamsters 
agree to abide by the terms and con- 
ditions of the AFL-CIO Constitution.” 


On Saturday, October 24, 1987, the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council voted 
unanimously to accept the Teamster’s 
reaffiliation. It was 30 years to the day 
after the Council acted to suspend the 
IBT for failing to abide by the Feder- 
ation’s Constitution. 

That same day, at the Federation’s 
Executive Council meeting in Miami, 
President Kirkland recommended that 
the Council approve the Teamster 
application for reaffiliation. It voted 
unanimously to do so, effective No- 
vember 1, 1987. 


The AFL-CIO is a federation of over 
70 national and international unions. 
As President Presser emphasizes in 
“The President’s Message” in this is- 
sue of International Teamster, the 
AFL-CIO Constitution strictly recog- 
nizes that, in issuing the IBT a cer- 


tificate of affiliation, the Teamsters 
Union is entitled to have its autonomy, 
integrity, and jurisdiction protected 
and preserved. 

The AFL-CIO Constitution and its 
procedures for determining organiz- 
ing responsibilities provide a reason- 
able procedure to resolve disputes 
between affiliated international unions. 

The IBT’s Constitution remains in 
full force and effect. Affiliation does 
not affect the internal operations of 
the IBT, and the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters remains an au- 
tonomous international union. 

The IBT, in affiliating with the 
Federation, will pay a monthly, per 
member, per capita tax to the Feder- 
ation. No affiliate will be required to 
pay a per capita tax to an AFL-CIO 
local labor body unless the affiliate 
decides to join its local federation. 

Additional details on reaffiliation 
will be provided in future issues of 
International Teamster. 


resident Lane Kirkland, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Tom Donahue, 
esteemed Executive Council 
members, delegates and honored 
guests—before I begin my remarks, I 
would like to acknowledge the Team- 
ster Executive Board who are partic- 
ipating with me today in this historic 
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occasion. Will the members please 
stand? 

I would also like to acknowledge 
the international labor officials from 
around the world who honor us by 
their presence. 

At the outset, I want to express 
Teamster appreciation to the AFL-CIO 


Executive Council who voted unani- 
mously on our reaffiliation. 

Brothers and sisters, I am proud to 
be here. 

I have been a part of the American 
labor movement for over four decades, 
and this is one of the most important 
events of my career. It is a dramatic 
time in the history of the American 
labor movement. 

The House of Labor is once again 
under one roof. 

From now on, we will together face 
the challenges and concerns of the 
1980’s. United, we will confront the 
disasterous and pervasive anti-union 
policies of the U.S. Government and 
corporate America. 

We have been attacked by Chambers 
of Commerce; we have been attacked 
by right-to-work committees; we have 
been attacked by union-busters and 
anti-union zealots. And we have even 
been attacked by our government of- 
ficials elected by the very people we 
represent—the working men and 
women of America. 

The time has come to put a halt to 
this devastation—to stop the on- 
slaught against American labor. It is 
something we can and must accom- 
plish together. 

There is nothing we—you and I— 
cannot accomplish by pulling together 
to organize and activate our working 
membership and our retirees. 

We are not strangers—our con- 
cerns are your concerns. 

Our members work side by side 
with your members. Union members 
attend the same churches and syn- 
agogues; their children attend the 
same schools; and they belong to the 
same civic organizations. 

We, together, have always fought 
to achieve the very best for the mil- 
lions in the workforce and millions 
more in American families—the peo- 
ple we represent. Beginning with a 
“fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work” 
we have been recognized as innovators 
in health and welfare programs for 
members and families, as well. History 
has also shown that we have pursued 
and developed the finest pension pro- 
grams for the protection of tens of 
millions of Americans over many dec- 
ades. We have seen many achieve- 
ments and accomplishments for the 
working families of America. 

Workers of America, thanks to our 
efforts, have enjoyed a good standard 
of living, fine homes, and good edu- 
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cations for our children. And Labor, 
combined, has put thousands and 
thousands of young Americans through 
college on scholarships. 

Our retirees and yours share the 
same hopes and fears for the future. 
They are unsure of the stability of the 
Social Security system and are con- 
fronted by soaring hospital and med- 
ical costs. 

The simple truth is that Teamster 
officers, members, and retirees have 
always shared your hopes, your dreams 
and your faith in the future. 

However, that faith is being put to 
the supreme test. 

Something is radically wrong when 
our top exports are North American 
jobs and the “IOU’s” of a debtor na- 
tion! 

Something is radically wrong when 
we close smokestack industries and 
replace them with low-paying service 
jobs. 

Something is radically wrong when 
we permit. American corporations to 
commit human rights violations and 
exploit workers abroad. 

Something is radically wrong when 
we inherit a trade surplus and six 
years later pass on a trade deficit of 
$145 billion! 

Something is radically wrong when, 
for the first time in our history, our 
sons and daughters will not be as 
economically well off as their parents. 

And something is radically wrong 
in America when a government wants 
to impose trusteeships on free and 
democratic trade unions! 

For these reasons, our organization 
stands in solidarity with over 13 mil- 
lion AFL-CIO members. We believe, 
as you do, that the American labor 
movement must be united as never 
before in order to confront these chal- 
lenges, direct our massive resources 
and energies for a frontal assault against 
labor’s enemies, and accomplish our 
goals of social justice. 

In order to advance our goals, we 
need a Congress which shares our 
concerns. Now that we are again united 
we must view Congress as the ultimate 
bargaining table. We must jointly con- 
duct our political affairs with the level 
of involvement and determination that 
characterizes our union negotiations. 

For how many times have we seen 
hard-won economic gains—the result 
of years of strenuous negotiations— 
wiped out by the stroke of a legislative 
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pen? How many friends and neighbors 
have we seen lose their jobs to imports 
as their elected representative stood 
idly by? How many organizing cam- 
paigns have failed because the laws 
governing union activities were writ- 
ten by politicians controlled by cor- 
porate contributions? 

Such Congressional hostility or in- 
difference to the fate of American 
workers cannot be overcome if we are 
silent, weak and compliant. Nothing 
can guarantee success. But apathy will 
assure our failure. 

We in the labor movement must 
use our solidarity to go beyond de- 
feating any devious and anti-demo- 
cratic schemes they throw at us. We 
must use it to push for strong legis- 
lation to preserve and create jobs for 
American workers. Properly joined, 
labor money, manpower and grass- 
roots organizing skills can set the 
terms for the political debate in Wash- 
ington. 

Instead of defending against “right- 
to-work”, let us go on the offensive 
to reverse the present right-to-work 
laws in the various states where they 
exist. 

We must demand policies which 
retrain workers and restore American 
industries. 

We must work to reform the na- 
tion’s labor laws. 

We must change government poli- 
cies of free trade to fair trade. 

And we must use our best efforts 
to assure an economic climate that 
provides hope and security for our 
children. 

Together there is hope, not help- 
lessness. Together there is strength, 
not weakness. And together there is a 
great force of numbers. 

Our combined numbers are greater 
than those who would destroy and 
further erode the American industrial 
base. Our numbers can be activated 
to educate and fight back. The strength 
and spirit of our numbers cannot be 
matched by the naysayers, doomsday- 
ers and anti-union elements, no mat- 
ter what the campaign or cause. 

Our financial and political contri- 
butions, jointly, can never be matched 
by any industry, group or element in 
American politics. The House of Labor 
is solvent, strong and very serious. 

Together we can get the big cam- 
paign going to move America again— 
to save today’s American jobs and to 
produce for our children tomorrow. 


It is long overdue. Let’s reorganize 
our memberships—put them to work 
on behalf of their brothers and sis- 
ters—and let’s elect pro-labor offi- 
cials. 

Politically and legislatively we wili 
enjoy great strength and a strong voice 
together. There is nothing we cannot 
do together. And together we will be 
heard loud and clear from the halls 
of Congress right down Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the White House. And we 
will let all politicians, public servants, 
and unelected bureaucrats know that 
together we will not allow them to 
systematically destroy and dismantle 
the House of Labor. 

So let us join together once again— 
united, not out of fear of any enemy— 
but out of deep concern for the future. 

United—not brushing differences 
aside, but recognizing that such dif- 
ferences have always been minor. And 
they shrink even further before the 
present assault on the working people 
of this nation. 

United—because a new, fair, and 
viable social contract between labor 
and management requires the com- 
bined resources and energies associ- 
ated with our great labor movement. 

And united—because however deep 
our allegiances to any one organiza- 
tion, our deepest allegiance as union 
members has always been, and will 
always be, to a greater cause—and 
that cause is the freedom, dignity and 
pride of working men and women. 

The contributions we have made to 
our society are not just limited to 
bread and butter issues. We are con- 
cerned with the heart and soul of 
humanity—a way to keep America 
producing and building, growing in 
new directions by providing security 
and stability for working people. And 
I have always said we in organized 
labor are in the business of caring for 
people. We are people helping people. 

Together, we can be the architects 
of a new House of Labor—a bigger, 
stronger, and more durable sanctuary 
for workers who, otherwise, would be 
used up and cast out by those who 
seek only profits and personal gain. 

We must not permit multinationals 
to import cheap labor. Rather, we 
must let the multinationals and the 
anti-union forces know that we are 
united, and together, and prepared to 
fight back. 


Thank you. 


on 


AFL-CIO Reaffirms Denunciation of 
Government Takeover of Unions 


ithout doubt, Teamsters wel- 
Weer the AFL-CIO Executive 

Council’s strong support on 
the rumored action by the Justice 
Department to place the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and three 
AFL-CIO international unions under 
government trusteeship. 

In August, at a meeting of its Ex- 
ecutive Council, the Federation issued 
a strong statement denouncing such 
government action and supporting the 
IBT. The action went a long way 
towards bringing the two organiza- 
tions together after a 30-year split. 

That stand was reaffirmed by AFL- 
CIO President Lane Kirkland on Oc- 
tober 26th in his keynote address 
before the 17th Constitutional Con- 
vention of the Federation. The portion 
of President Kirkland’s speech that 
deals with the trusteeship issue fol- 
lows: 

“Now [ll turn to a subject that the 
Executive Council addressed squarely 
at its meeting last August, and that I 
assure you I would have addressed 
here and now whether or not the 
Teamsters were about to rejoin us. I 
refer to the orchestrated leaks and 
planted press stories to the effect that 
the Department of Justice intends to 
seek to impose a judge-appointed 
trusteeship over an international union, 
under what is, in effect, a contrived 
theory of collective guilt. 

The Council stated in August and I 
repeat now that: 

‘A government supervised trade 
union, like an employer supervised 
union, is a contradiction in terms. If 
the Justice Department brings suit 
seeking supervision over an interna- 
tional union, the AFL-CIO will do 
whatever is useful and productive in 
the legal circumstances to prevent 
such supervision.’ 

And we intend to continue to de- 
nounce any such action in any suitable 
forum that is afforded us, including 
the International Labor Organization, 
if necessary. 

I am sure that Pinochet, Jaruzelski, 
Botha and their like, would welcome 
and know how to use this new device 
to control and destroy unions, as well 
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as the comfort of the company of the 
United States, under the Reagan 
Administration, in facing the free 
world’s charges of violations of ILO 
Convention No. 87 on Freedom of 
Association. 

We have stated many times, and I 
repeat, our support for full and vig- 
orous law enforcement aimed at those 
who seek to prey on our movement. 
The government has an obligation to 
trade unions and their members to 
provide such enforcement, with scru- 
pulous regard to the rights of individ- 
uals before the law and respect for the 
presumption of innocence until guilt 
is proven. 

Unfortunately, it seems that with 
this crowd in power, those who should 
be the doctors of a free and well- 
ordered society have become, instead, 
the disease. I commend to all the 
words of a very wise physician of 
another age, Sir Robert Hutchinson, 
who said: 


‘... from putting knowledge before 
wisdom, science before art, and clev- 
erness before common sense... and 
from making the cure of the disease 
more grievous than its endurance, 
good Lord, deliver us.’ 

If those in whose hands the admin- 
istration of justice resides are tempted 
by short-cuts around due process of 
law, no one is safe. 

If our law enforcement agencies 
lack the skills, the temperament, the 
patience and the concern for the full 
meaning of justice, they need to deal 
with individual wrongdoers without 
violating the inherent rights of mil- 
lions of citizens, then it is the law 
enforcement agencies, starting with 
the Justice Department, that are in 
need of reform. 

As we enter the dwindling twilight 
months of the Reagan era, it is long 
past time for a new national course. 

To those who over the past seven 
years have turned a deaf ear when we 
exercised our freedom of speech or 
drowned our voice in the roar of 
imperial helicopters, perhaps it is time 
to send a new, louder message. 

For those who have ignored our 
exercise of free assembly, mocking 
that they, not us, spoke for America’s 
working people, it is time for a new 
and larger rally, at the polls. 

For those who have spurned our 
petitions for the redress of grievances, 
claiming that we have, as they say 
‘lost our clout,’ perhaps we can be 
more convincing this time around. 

To all of those who are innocent of 
knowledge or understanding of our 
history and our endurance, who would 
smugly consign us to the dustbins of 
yesterday, I say that: 

You have reminded us, in this bi- 
centennial year of the Constitution, 
what freedom of association means. It 
means numbers, it means organiza- 
tion, it means dedication to each other, 
it means solidarity. 

And by those measures, we are today 
on the road again—to a resurgent 
labor movement, with growing num- 
bers, stronger organization, deeper 
solidarity, and a voice that will be 
heard.” 
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Angie Fosco of LIU with Jackie. Fred Veigel of IBEW with V.P. Holmes. Owen Bieber of UAW with Jackie. 
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Kirkland, Jackie, and Donahue. Jack Sheinkman of ACTWU with V.P.’s Attilio Mascaro of BCT with V.P. 
Riley, Weinmeister, and Ledet. Friedman. 


Cordtz, V.P. Shea, Eugene Moatz of Georgine, Jackie, Cordtz, Wynn, and Ray Wallace of ATU 
SEIU, V.P. Trerotola, and Donahue. Hanley. Leal. 
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M@iwo thousand Teamsters from 

| throughout Michigan were joined 

| by leaders of several AFL-CIO 
unions at the Ford Auditorium in 
Detroit November 8 in a joint dem- 
onstration protesting the Federal gov- 
ernment’s proposed trusteeship of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. 

Sponsored by Michigan Teamsters 
Joint Council 43, the rally was the 
first formal demonstration of solidar- 
ity since the IBT officially rejoined the 
ranks of the AFL-CIO on November 
1, 1987. 

The meeting agenda focused on 
designing a plan to stop the govern- 
ment’s takeover scheme dead in its 
tracks. Geared primarily to shop stew- 
ards and local committee persons, the 
Joint Council expanded the program 
to include rank-and-file Teamsters 
when it was inundated with requests 
from individual members to do so. 

Elton Schade, secretary-treasurer 
of Joint Council 43 and of Local 372 
in Detroit, Michigan, kicked off the 
meeting by reading letters of support 
for the Teamsters from six of the 
state’s congressmen. These included 
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Democrats David E. Bonior, Bob Carr, 
John D. Dingell, Dale E. Kildee, Bob 
Traxler, and Republican Bill Schuette. 
Democratic Congressmen John Con- 
yers Jr. and William D. Ford attended 
the meeting. 

Following the reading of the written 
messages, Schade introduced a film 
recently produced by the International 
that offers an overview of Teamster 
efforts to thwart the takeover of the 
IBT. Filmed at the special grassroots 
conference of Teamsters held in Cin- 
cinnati on September 15, the video 
reviews the Justice Department’s pro- 
posal to replace the Teamsters’ Gen- 
eral Executive Board with a federal 
trustee. The film also excerpts the 
remarks of union leaders and political 
supporters addressing the rally, and 
offers the outraged and defiant state- 
ments of some of the 5,000 Teamsters 
who showed up in Cincinnati to sup- 
port their union. 

The film was well received by the 
Michigan Teamsters who cheered the 
the portion of General President Jackie 
Presser’s taped remarks when he 
promised to fight the proposed take- 
over. 
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After the video presentation, Schade 
introduced the first speaker—the fa- 
vorite son of the Michigan Conference 
of Teamsters—International Vice 
President Bobby Holmes. Thanking 
the Teamster members for their at- 
tendance and their massive show of 
support for the Union, Holmes re- 
called 20 years earlier when 2,000 
Teamsters rallied in Cobo Hall, across 
the street from Ford Auditorium, in 
support of their Union. Holmes lik- 
ened that rally to the present situation 
where the leadership of the IBT again 
faces unfair prosecutorial attack. 

One of the featured speakers at the 
rally was General Secretary-Treasurer 
Weldon Mathis, who characterized the 
proposed takeover of the International 
as a “serious threat against democracy 
in this country.” Mathis warned the 
Michigan Teamsters that the govern- 
ment is “not just trying to remove 
the leadership of this Union, they are 
trying to take your rights away. This 
goes to the basic rights of working 


tion kit outlining the Teamster program 
for battling the takeover. 


men and women.” 

By attempting to “destroy the bar- 
gaining power of the Teamsters Union,” 
Mathis explained, the government is 
trying to take away economic gains 
“not given by any congressman, sen- 
ator or president. It was fought for 
and won by the working members of 
organized labor. If organized labor is 
destroyed, then the voice of union 
members is destroyed.” 

“The Justice Department has de- 
cided that I should be removed from 
office because your union is infiltrated 
by criminals. Well, that is simply not 
true,” Mathis concluded. “I know that 
we can win this fight and I am count- 
ing on you to help us do it.” 

Congressman Ford termed the De- 
partment of Justice’s proposal “a big 
lie.” Ford forcibly denounced the “hy- 
pocrisy” of the Reagan Administration 
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for decrying the governmental attacks 
on the solidarity movement in Poland 
while engaging in unprecedented acts 
of union-busting here in America. 
Illustrating his point, the Congress- 
man read a statement that President 
Reagan issued in 1982 blasting the 
Polish government for declaring the 
Solidarity trade union movement il- 
legal. 

Ford then told the Teamster audi- 
ence that he had his Washington staff 
do research which revealed that in 
over 1,000 strikes against the federal 
government, only once did a president 
intervene against workers. This hap- 
pened only with Ronald Reagan when 
he fired striking air traffic controllers 
in 1982. Ford pointed out that the 
President fired the union members in 
the same week that he issued the 
statement criticizing Poland’s govern- 
ment for breaking the Solidarity 
movement. 

“We are not looking for a holier- 

than-thou righteousness,” Ford com- 


International Vice President Bobby Holmes 
introduces General Secretary-Treasurer 
Weldon Mathis. 


mented. “We have been proud to say 
around the world that in America, as 
a matter of law, workers will have the 
right to join a labor union and bargain 
collectively.” Accusing the Adminis- 
tration of “sneaking through the back 
door” to violate those rights, Ford 
observed that federal laws already exist 
to remove corrupt union officials and 
that there is no need to pursue mass 
prosecution for what is essentially a 
matter involving a handful of individ- 
uals. “That is no way to do it,” Ford 
exclaimed. “Put up or shut up, Mr. 
Meese.” 

Ford concluded by encouraging 
Teamsters, “While you stand up about 
saving your union, use this opportu- 
nity to let the presidential candidates 
know how they have to deal with 
organized labor.” The Congressman 
stated that it is important to show the 
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presidential contenders that the labor 
movement will not stand for union 
busting by the federal government. 
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Marc Stepp, vice president of the 
United Auto Workers, promised the 
Teamsters union that it “has the whole 
support of the 1.2 million auto work- 
ers in this fight.” 

Stepp advised the delegates, “I be- 
lieve that, together, we can resist 
those who deny us justice and prog- 
ress. Let us not deter from the objec- 
tives of making life better for workers 
everywhere. 

Harry Lester, director of United 
Steelworkers’ District 29, praised the 
Teamsters Union for reaffiliating with 
the AFL-CIO and pointed out that 
“our fight lies not with each other. 
Our fight lies with the Justice De- 
partment trying to take our union 
away from us.” 

Michigan State AFL-CIO President 


Barry Feinstein, director of the Public Em- 
ployees’ Trade Division, encouraged Team- 
ster stewards to fight federal union busters. 


Frank Garrison thanked Vice Presi- 
dent Holmes “for making sure I have 
the opportunity to share my feelings 
with my brothers and sisters in the 
Teamsters Union.” 

Garrison said of the labor move- 
ment, “No other institution is more 
democratic, more caring and deserves 
our support now. I promise you this: 
the AFL-CIO in the state of Michigan 
will do everything in our power, with 
our resources, to help you in this 
fight.” 

“We are proud that you are back 
home,” Metro Detroit AFL-CIO Pres- 
ident Tom Turner told the Teamsters’ 
gathering. He then thanked the Team- 
sters’ General Executive Board for 
showing the “vision” and “determi- 
nation” to reaffiliate with the AFL- 
CIO. 

Addressing the threatened federal 


takeover, Turner commented, “The 
government will not be satisfied until 
the courts have taken us all over. Let 
the government prove its case. Do not 
use a lawsuit and the media to paint 
all 1.7 million Teamsters as corrupt. 
If breaking a union is not a crime,” 
Turner concluded, “then I don’t know 
what a crime is.” 

Richard Cordtz, international sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Service Em- 
ployees International Union, _ re- 
marked, that for Michigan unionists 
“reaffiliation will only be a formality 
because our unions have never been 
apart.” Cordtz also expressed his belief 
that all trade unionists should pledge 
their “full support and solidarity to 
this free trade union movement.” 
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Following the messages of encour- 
agement and support from prominent 
labor and political figures, the meet- 
ing shifted to presentations from 


Holmes characterized the government's 
proposal to place the IBT under trustee- 
ship as unfair and undemocratic. 


several Teamsters who are leading the 
fight against the takeover. 

John Climaco, General Counsel of 
the IBT, opened his remarks by thank- 
ing Teamsters “for providing me the 
opportunity to represent what I con- 
sider the most democratic and strong- 
est free trade union in the world.” 
Climaco then proceeded to outline the 
nature of the proposed RICO action, 
the impact that a federal trustee would 
have on the union, and the importance 
of disuading the Justice Department 
from ever proceeding with their mis- 
guided takeover scheme. 

Climaco advised that in advancing 
its case against the IBT, the Justice 
Department may be able to use evi- 
dence of wrong-doing by individuals, 
as opposed to the organization itself, 
which occurred as long as 14 years 
ago. The Racketeer Influenced and 
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Detroit Teamsters from Local 243 are 
becoming active in the Teamster cam- 
paign to preserve union democracy. 


Corrupt Organizations Act (RICO), al- 
lows the prosecution to first prove 
that if just one act of racketeering 
occurred within the past four years, 
then they could extend the scope of 
their case back an additional 10 years 
in order to prove the required second 
racketeering act. 

“The government wants to bring a 
civil action because it recognizes this 
allows it to take advantage of more 
lenient procedural standards, end- 
running the panoply of constitutional 
rights, trial by jury and the highest 
degree of proof,” Climaco said. 

Since the Justice Department is 
contemplating a civil RICO action 
rather than criminal prosecution of 
individuals suspected of illegal activ- 
ity, the standard of evidence em- 
ployed in determining innocence or 
guilt is merely a “preponderance” and 
not “beyond a reasonable doubt,” the 
higher standard of guilt required in a 
criminal case. 

The General Counsel also chided 
the Department of Labor for encour- 
aging him to advise the General Ex- 
ecutive Board to selectively invoke 
trusteeships over local unions. 

Department officials encouraged this 
approach even though they know that 
“we do not have that authority,” Cli- 
maco explained. “They told me that 
we would ‘look good’ if we did it. Look 
good to whom? How could I respon- 
sibly advise my clients to pursue a 
course of action that I know would be 
overturned in court?” 

Climaco also said that a government 
appointed trustee would have the au- 
thority to determine which political 
candidates the union could endorse 
and give campaign contributions, which 
legislation should be lobbied for or 
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against, which locals would receive 
strike authorization and out-of-work 
benefits, which organizing campaigns 
would receive grants from the Inter- 
national headquarters, and who could 
be employed on the International staff. 
“The only ones who would benefit 
from this action are anti-union forces,” 
Climaco told the Michigan Teamsters. 

“T have confidence in your Legal 
Department’s ability to overcome the 
proposed takeover,” Climaco con- 
cluded. “However, you must make 
every effort to prevent this action from 
being filed, so that you are not put in 
a position to have to rely on lawyers 
to argue your case. This action is the 
final step in an effort to destroy the 
free trade union movement.” 

Barry Feinstein, director of the 
Teamsters’ Public Employees’ Divi- 
sion, offered a detailed outline of a 
program geared to stopping the take- 
over through a program of rank-and- 
file political action. 

Feinstein asked the audience, “Are 
we going to let a federal cop run your 
Union?” “No!,” thundered the 2,000 
Teamsters. 

“What we have to do,” Feinstein 
continued, “is to stop the lawsuit and 
we have to stop it now. To get the job 
done, we are going to those whom we 
always go to when we are in trouble— 
the shop stewards.” 

Outlining what is expected of the 
stewards, Feinstein said, “First, we 
want a million signatures on those 
petitions and we need them quickly.” 
Teamster Joint Councils are distrib- 
uting strongly worded petitions de- 
claring to President Reagan that 
Teamster members are shocked by 
and fundamentally opposed to the 
federal takeover of their Union. 

“Second, we need letters written to 
every member of congress,” Feinstein 
continued. “Even if a member doesn’t 
know who his or her representative 
is, as long as we have that member’s 
home zip code we can determine who 
to send the letter to.” The third step 
of the grassroots program consists of 
visiting members of congress in their 
home office, not in Washington, D.C. 

Feinstein noted that the important 
thing for politicians to understand 
concerning the proposed takeover is 
that “this is a one-issue union... . If 
you are not with us now, you are not 
with us,” he explained. “Stand up and 
be counted. There is no middle ground. 
We will remember in November. 


[Left to right] Local 299 President Ron 
Owens, Michigan State AFL-CIO President 
Frank Garrison, DRIVE Director Wallace 
Clements and General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Weldon Mathis. 


“Let the word go forth from this 
meeting that we are together. To- 
gether, we are going to prevail, but 
only together, and only if you do the 
the job that we know you are going 
to do. We need your muscle to make 
our message heard.” 

Michigan stewards, through their 
massive response to the program and 
their enthusiastic support of its speak- 
ers, made it clear that they are going 
to get the Teamster message out to 
the rank-and-file. 

After DRIVE Director Wallace Clem- 
ents spoke about the need to build 
the Teamsters’ political war chest in 
the face of hostile government attacks, 
three delegates offered resolutions from 
the floor denouncing the Justice De- 
partment’s scheme, one of which came 
from Michigan’s Teamster retiree clubs. 

Following the meeting, Vice Presi- 
dent Holmes commented, “The stew- 
ards are the mainstay and the support 
system between the officers and the 
rank-and-file. Our stewards are inde- 
pendent, hard-working volunteers. As 
far as I’m concerned, this meeting is 
proof again that they support the union. 
We discussed some very important 
matters here today and I’m sure that 
our stewards will get the job done.” 
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Teamster shop stewards from Local 486 
in Saginaw, Michigan, came to Detroit to 
support their Union. 
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Labor Leaders Form New Organization 
To Protect Workers’ Constitutional Rights 


in Miami Beach, key labor leaders 
joined together to form a new, 
independent  organization—Ameri- 
cans Against Government Control of 
Unions (AAGCU)—to combat threats 
by the Reagan Administration to take 
control of unions and usurp the con- 
stitutional rights of union members. 
United Food and Commercial Work- 
ers International Union Executive Vice 
President William Olwell, who was 
appointed secretary-treasurer of the 
new organization, said AAGCU plans 
to build a wide coalition of labor, 
legal, civil liberties, civil rights, reli- 
gious, business and government lead- 
ers to protect the rights of millions 
of working men and women that could 
be affected by such government ac- 
tion. 
Olwell said that the group would 
soon begin a nationwide education 
program in newspapers and on radio 
and television to alert the general 
public to the threat. 
Organizers of the coalition, who 
joined together for action following 
Justice Department “leaks” concern- 
ing a court takeover of the IBT and 
other unions, include: 
® Robert A. Georgine, president, 
Building and Construction Trades 
Department, AFL-CIO; 

® Lenore Miller, president, Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store 
International Union; 

@ Richard Trumka, president, United 
Mine Workers of America; and 
® William H. Wynn, president, 

United Food and Commercial 
Workers International Union. 

Olwell emphasized that he and the 
four union leaders “unequivocally 
condemn racketeering or corruption 
in any form.” 

“Trade union office is a sacred trust 
which requires selflessness, commit- 
ment and dedication to the interests 
of working people,” Olwell said. “The 
trade union movement should have 
no room for those who exploit union 
office for illicit private gain.” 

Olwell added that branding an en- 
tire union as a “criminal conspiracy,” 
removing all of its officers, and placing 
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the entire union under trusteeship 
would deny individual union members 
control over their own union and deny 
them their constitutionally-protected 
voice in national political life. 

In a joint letter, the four union 
leaders said support for the organi- 
zation was needed to convince the 
public and the Reagan Administration 
that the government’s announced in- 
tention to seek a trusteeship over 
several major national unions “is ill- 
conceived, unconstitutional and should 
be abandoned.” 

“We believe the Justice Department 
proposal for a government takeover 
of any union in this country conflicts 
with the basic American concept of 
free trade unionism and violates the 
First Amendment guarantees of free 
speech and association,” the four said. 


“Besides violating these sacred Amer- 
ican principles, such takeovers would 
be impracticable and unworkable.” 


They added that basic functions of 
unions, such as collective bargaining 
and employee representation, cannot 
be assigned to court-appointed trust- 
ees and receivers, either legally or 
practically. 


The four labor leaders also believe 
that sufficient legal authority and 
remedies already exist to address 
wrongdoings in the labor-manage- 
ment field. 


“A government takeover of a na- 
tional or international union, and the 
removal of all of its officers, is too 
drastic a means of dealing with issues 
of improper labor-management prac- 
tices,” they concluded. 
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ore than 700 .rank-and-file 
Teamster union members at- 
tended the 19th Annual Shop 
Steward Leadership Conference of Lo- 
cal Union 237, held recently in New 
York City. Answering the call issued 
from the special grassroots meeting 
of Teamsters at Cincinnati in Septem- 
ber, the New York stewards discussed 
the Justice Department’s planned move 
to wrest control of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters from its 
members and turn it over to a hand- 
picked government trustee. 

“If we don’t stand up and fight 
them, we will die,” Barry Feinstein 
warned his members. Feinstein serves 
as President of Local Union 237, a 
public employee’s local in New York 
City. Feinstein is also Director of the 
Teamsters’ Public Employees’ Divi- 
sion and a leader in the Unions’ fight 
to stop the government’s planned 
takeover. “We have been around too 
long and have fought too many battles 
to allow a government gone out of 
control to destroy our union,” he 
continued. 


We Need To Fight 


Feinstein spoke to the conference 


IBT Director of Governmental Affairs Paul- 
Locigno and Congressman Bill Clay dis- 
cuss Teamster Strategy to stop the gov- 
ernment takeover. 
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participants during a morning panel 
discussion entitled: “Trusteeship— 
Union Democracy vs. Government 
Dictatorship.” The panel was com- 
posed of a number of notable speakers 
who are experienced observers of labor 
relations in the United States. Fein- 
stein told the attendees, “Whenever 
we had to fight, you made the fist. 
Whenever we needed to kick the boss, 
you put the shoe on.” Feinstein added, 
“We need the foot. We need the shoe. 
We need the fist. We need you. We 
need to make the fight in every single 
local union in America, and we will.” 

Barry Slotnick, a prominent crim- 
inal attorney, also addressed the del- 
egates at the morning panel session. 
He recalled that, as a young child, he 
saw his father get “bruised and blood- 
ied” on a labor picket line. “He was 
proud of the fact that he could walk 
on a picket line, take a bit of a beating, 
but know better days were coming,” 
Slotnick said. 

Encouraging union members to rally 
against government takeovers of labor 
unions, Slotnick advised that, “It is 
not too late for Teamsters to win the 
fight.” 

“We need you,” IBT Director of 
Governmental Affairs Paul Locigno 
told the meeting participants. “We 
need you to write to Congressmen, to 
write to Senators .. . to speak out... 
you have to let elected officials know. 
You have to make the difference.” 


Trustees Helping Workers? 


Joel Jacobson, a former trustee ap- 
pointed by the government to oversee 
the activities of Teamsters Local 560 
in Union City, New Jersey, who was 
fired by the court because it claimed 
that he was not tough enough on the 
union, said that he took action that 
led to improvements for union mem- 
bers. These included better benefits 
for retirees and increased participa- 
tion for members in the affairs of the 
local union. But Jacobson said he was 
removed from his position by the 
court because the federal government 
was more interested in issuing public 
statements criticizing the Union than 
in helping the workers. 


New York Teamsters Tackle Takeover Issue 


A former union shop steward who 
is now a professor of sociology at the 
City University Graduate School in 
New York, Dr. Stanley Aronowitz, noted 
that the Reagan Administration has 
been “particularly fierce in its oppo- 
sition to organized labor.” He ob- 
served that anti-labor forces feel that 
with the unsteady national economy, 
“This is the time to take on organized 
labor.” Aronowitz encouraged union 
members to “mobilize” in the fight 
against the takeover. 

Congressman William L. Clay (D- 
MO), was the keynote luncheon speaker 
at this year’s conference. He was one 
of the first elected officials to de- 
nounce the planned federal takeover 
of the Teamsters. Clay is calling upon 
labor to form a united front against 
this government action. 


The Workers’ Congressman 


Feinstein introduced Clay as the 
“workers’ congressman . . . their 
spokesperson . . . the unions’ con- 
gressman.” Clay told the delegates, 
“The government cannot win this bat- 
tle of trusteeship as long as there is 
solidarity among Teamsters . . . and 
the AFL-CIO.” 

Describing the government’s pro- 
posed takeover as a “personal and 
political vendetta directed toward you,” 
Clay told the Teamster stewards that 
if the government succeeds in its 
actions, “No individual, no organiza- 
tion, no institution is free to pursue 
its goals or [is] safe in its endeavors. 
If Ed Meese and Ronald Reagan are 
successful in destroying the Team- 
sters, the AFL-CIO and the UAW won’t 
be far behind.” = 

Clay said there are some who feel 
the Teamsters will meekly give in to 
the “preposterous” attempt to place 
the union under federal power, a fed- 
eral action that he described as “one 
of the most incredulous grabs for 
power ever devised in this country.” 

The Congressman scoffed at the 
notion that the Teamsters union is 
corrupt considering the handful of 
Teamsters who have been accused of 
crimes compared to the 2,176 federal 
workers, who, he said, have been 
convicted of felonies during the Rea- 
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gan Administration. 

“You know and I know that this 
government scheme has very little to 
do with corruption and racketeering 
within the labor movement,” Clay 
said. “There are already sufficient laws 
to deal with that sort of activity. 
Basically, it’s an attempt to destroy 
an integral, dominant force in orga- 
nized labor.” 

The stewards of Local 237 received 
a comprehensive overview of the Jus- 
tice Department’s proposed takeover 
plans. Committed to stopping this 
misguided. agency from pursuing its 
plans, the Local’s stewards are now 
soliciting rank-and-file support for 
protecting their Union. The stewards 
are currently coordinating petition 
drives, letter-writing campaigns and 
are making plans to visit members of 
congress in their home office. 
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New York City, addresses the Local’s 19th 


annual Shop Steward Leadership Conference. 


Speakers Bureau Developed to Spread 
Teamster Message on Takeover 


members on the ramifications of 

the proposed takeover of their Union, 
General President Jackie Presser has 
tapped the abilities of 57 Teamster 
leaders who will attend local union 
meetings throughout the country to 
discuss the importance of stopping 
this union busting scheme. 

“Every one of these people are sea- 
soned veterans of the Teamsters Union 


[: an effort to educate Teamster 


NATIONAL 
John Climaco 
Barry Feinstein 
Bill Genoese 
Dan Kane 

Tom Kellerhuis 
Joe Konowe 
Paul Locigno 
Carmen Parise 


SOUTH 

Sydney Chism 
Jerry Cooke 

Mitch Ledet 

Joe Morgan Jr. 
A.W. Parker 

Bill Patrick 
Charlie Thompson 


CENTRAL 
Matt Abboud 
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and are well equipped to inform the 
members of the nature of this very 
serious threat,” Jackie emphasized. 
Getting the message out to 1.7 
million members and answering their 
questions requires personal contact. 
That is why the Bureau was created. 
Selected from every region of every 
Teamster Area Conference in the United 
States, Speakers Bureau representa- 
tives are available to attend meetings 


Joe Bernstein 
Ron Bush 
Raymond Fularczyk 
Bill Hogan Jr. 
Robert Holmes Jr. 
Norman Hug 

Doc James 

Jack Mogelson 
Larry Parrott 

Bob Sansone 
Jerry Schmidt 
Harold Yates 


EAST 

Artie Bennett 
R.V. Durham 
John Morris 
Bill Nuchow 
Bobby Sasso 
Al Schueler 
Willie Whalen 


in any Teamster local union or joint 
council to give an up-to-date, accurate 
report on the trusteeship fight. 

To request a speaker, local union 
officers need only contact their Joint 
Council and request one. Provided 
sufficient notice of the meeting, the 
Joint Council will arrange to have a 
speaker attend. 

Listed below are the Teamsters serv- 
ing on the Speakers Bureau. 


WEST 

Rome Aloise 
Earl Bush 

Al Costa 

Walter Engelbert 
Marv Griswold 
Chuck Mack 
Steve Mack 

Bob Marciel 
Norbert Miller 
Tom Molloy 
Robert Morales 
Arlene Mordasini 
Dominique Perez 
Mike Riley 

Jim Roberts 

Jim Santangelo 
Joe Silva 

Ralph Torrisi 
Cindy Zehnder 
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industry terminal managers re- 

cently completed a regional meet- 
ing in the Southern Conference to 
discuss and fine-tune ideas for en- 
hancing both job security and com- 
pany stability in the unionized sector 
of the freight industry. The meeting 
was held October 14-16 in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, with approximately 95 
freight experts in attendance. 

The three-day seminar was the fourth 
of six Regional Conferences scheduled 
throughout the country. These con- 
ferences are part of a Joint Commu- 
nications Program assisting labor and 
management to adjust to changing 
conditions in the freight industry in 
order to survive. 

The Regional Conference held in 
Florida was patterned on a successful 
national conference held last February 
between representatives of the Team- 
sters National Freight Industry Ne- 
gotiating Committee (TNFINC) and 
representatives of Trucking Manage- 
ment, Inc. (TMI), a major collective 
bargaining organization for unionized 
trucking companies. 

One regional meeting was held for 
the Western Conference in Burlin- 
game, California, in September. Two 
regional meetings—one for the Cen- 
tral Conference and one for the East- 
ern Conference—were held in July in 
Chicago and Washington, D.C., re- 
spectively. Due to the massive involve- 
ment of freight locals and companies 
in both the Central and Eastern Con- 


Tinttse representatives and freight 


TNFINC/TMI Holds 
Southern Regional Conference 


ferences, plans call for an additional 
meeting to be held in the months 
ahead in each of these areas to help 
bring the Joint Communications Pro- 
gram experience to as many partici- 
pants as possible. 

This joint effort was launched by 
TNFINC Chairman Jackie Presser and 
TMI President Arthur H. Bunte, Jr. 
The program is expected to reverse 
the dramatic decline in unionized 
trucking company employment. Par- 
ticipants learn how labor and man- 
agement can work together to pro- 
mote the financial security of TMI 
companies and the job security of their 
employees. 

Both Presser and Bunte feel that 
these freight experts will know what 
will work and what will not. They 
know what are obstacles and oppor- 
tunities. Therefore, with the expertise 
of these freight leaders, they will be 
able to help develop the kind of co- 
Operative program that will benefit 
both labor and management in the 
industry. 

Welcoming the delegates to the 
Southern Conference was Interna- 
tional Vice President Don West. West 
detailed to the delegates Article 20, 
Section 2 of the 1985-88 National 
Master Freight Agreement. The in- 


Delegates met in small workshop groups to discuss strategy to improve the future of 
the freight industry. 
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TMI President Arthur H. Bunte, Jr. (left) 
confers with International Vice President 
Don West. 


dustry leaders initiated the develop- 
ment of a program designed to pro- 
mote job security for employees and 
the financial stability of employers in 
the unionized trucking industry. 

West stressed the importance of this 
program because the freight industry 
is in desperate need of help. “It. is 
because of the strong support given 
to this industry by Jackie Presser that 
we have a fighting chance.” This joint 
program will help stop the closing of 
trucking companies and keep both 
union and industry employees in their 
jobs, West said. 

TMI President Art Bunte told the 
delegates that the trucking industry 
is in trouble. “We have asked you to 
come here because we believe that 
together we can do something about 
it,” he said. The problem isn’t solely 
a union problem or solely a manage- 
ment problem, Bunte emphasized. 
“Something must be done or we'll 
lose more companies and thousands 
more jobs.” 

The TMI leader explained to the 
delegates that the workshops being 
held at the conference would concen- 
trate on discussions of the future and 
anticipated changes. He agreed with 
the attendants that companies must 
become more efficient and offer better 
services in order to compete. Attend- 
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ing this regional meeting enables the 
delegates to work together to do just 
that. 

Bunte stated that at the prior re- 
gional conferences, those who at- 
tended learned that they can no longer 
afford for labor and management to 
square off as adversaries. “The only 
way to survive is by labor and man- 
agement working together, hand in 
hand,” he stated. 


Following Bunte’s remarks, the del- 
egates viewed the TNFINC/TMI Joint 
Committee on Industry Development 
film, “Labor/Management Job Appre- 
ciation Conference”. This film is based 
on the national meeting which was 
held in Washington, D.C., last winter. 
The film is an excellent learning tool 
and it left the delegates with a feeling 
of hope and pride in the freight in- 
dustry and in the efforts of this joint 
program. 


Following the film, the delegates 
broke out into small workshops under 
the instructions of the IBT Education 
Department and consultants for TMI. 
The goal of these workshops is to 
foster a lasting dialogue between the 
participants from labor and manage- 
ment. In order to maintain familiarity 
among the participants, the groups 
were divided up into corresponding 
geographic areas. 

The instructors for the workshops 
brought the participants through a 
series of exercises to develop better 
communications and to highlight par- 
ticular hopes and concerns that each 
group had. The workshop participants 
discussed the common problems they 
face and how they can develop an 
action plan to solve any of these 
problems effectively and rapidly for 
themselves and for the employees. 

Many of the hopes that the partic- 
ipants identified were shared by both 
sides of the industry. They both realize 
that the industry is in trouble; there- 
fore, they feel that joint political ac- 
tion at the state and local levels is 
vitally important to the industry. An- 
other hope is to establish joint lead- 
ership at all levels of employment. 
The final hope of the workshop par- 
ticipants is that the front-line man- 
agement at the terminal level will 
realize the importance of making these 
seminars work. 

The participants identified concerns 
which were also remarkably similar 
on both sides of the industry. Making 
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the employees and membership aware 
that so many freight companies are 
in trouble was possibly the greatest 
concern. Another concern of both 
sides is the image of the industry with 
the public. A third pressing concern 
to the participants was the joint re- 
alization of the harmful effects of 
other types of competition on the TMI/ 
IBT segment of the industry. 

The workshop participants feel that 
most of the industry’s problems are 
the same throughout the country, 
and the workshops enabled them to 
recognize a common goal—helping 
this industry survive the current hard- 
ships by getting prepared to tackle the 
problems that they will have in the 
future. 

After meeting in these two-day 
workshops, the participants and in- 
structors realized that increased com- 
munications and training at all levels 
were very important to this industry. 
The delegates suggested that routine 
meetings which are not grievance- 
oriented, should be held between busi- 
ness agents and terminal managers in 
order to improve communications. 
Front-line supervisors also should meet 
regularly with employees to share rel- 
evant information and to discuss prob- 
lems before they become conflicts, 
according to the participants. 

To ensure proper training within 
the freight industry, jointly operated 
and funded training programs should 
be developed, the delegates believe, 
with the union contributing man- 
power and with the companies pro- 


viding the equipment and facilities for 
the training. The goal is to give those 
in the industry an opportunity to train 
for better jobs and to attract and to 
train qualified outsiders to work in 
the industry. 

At the conclusion of the regional 
meeting, all of the delegates met to 
assess their feelings and attitudes. 
They heard from Jack Yager, IBT 
Freight Division Director, and Bud 
Orange, Executive Assistant to the 
President of TMI. 

Yager thanked all of the delegates 
for attending the Southern Confer- 
ence’s regional meeting of TNFINC/ 
TMI. He said that he was sure that 
much of the work done at this meeting 
will be used in the near future. Yager 
also commented that, “The partici- 
pants will find that communications 
between labor and management will 
help both sides to understand each 
other better and to help solve each 
other’s problems.” 

Orange said that, “The most im- 
portant and basic concern of union 
and management is the same: to keep 
our companies healthy so we can save 
the jobs that have the best pay and 
benefits in the industry. The message 
of cooperation and communications 
must filter down to the rank and file 
and to all levels of supervision.” He 
concluded his remarks, advising, “If 
we can work together at each level, 
we can fulfill the goals of this program. 
And we can build a strong, healthy, 
organized freight industry that will 
prosper into the future.” 


Delegates attending the conference review freight industry information prior to the 
workshops. 
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M@mhe decision to seek reaffiliation 
| with the AFL-CIO dominated the 

@ fourth quarterly meeting of the 
Teamsters General Executive Board, 
October 19-22 in Grenelefe, Florida. 

The decision, taken by a unanimous 
vote of the Board, was hailed as an 
important first step toward revitaliz- 
ing the American labor movement. 
Several days later, the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council, meeting at their own 
biennial convention in Miami Beach, 
Florida, unanimously voted in favor 
of reaffiliation. Reaffiliation became 
official on November 1, 1987. 

In a press release issued following 
the AFL-CIO vote, Teamsters General 
President Jackie Presser praised both 
boards for their action regarding reaf- 
filiation. “The House of Labor is truly 
again under one roof,” Jackie said. 


Vice President Edward Lacon (left), and 
General President Jackie Presser. 
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The General Executive Board held its quarterly meeting in Grenelefe, Florida. 


' “We are once again together. We be- 


long together and we will work to- 
gether for all workers of America to 
ensure a continuing high standard of 
living and a better quality of life as 
we prepare for the 21st century. Team- 
sters everywhere are proud to march 
hand-in-hand with all of our brothers 
and sisters in the AFL-CIO.” 

(For further details concerning 
reaffiliation, please see cover story.) 

In other matters, the Board engaged 
in further discussion concerning the 
Justice Department’s plans to file a 
RICO (Racketeer Influenced Corrupt 
Organization Act) suit to place the 
Teamsters Union in a government- 
sponsored trusteeship. 

In his report to the Board, General 
President Jackie Presser recapped the 
results of the historic Grassroots Con- 


Dr. Ravi Batra, author of The Great De- 
pression of the 1990's, addressed the Board. 


ference which was held September 
15th in Cincinnati, Ohio. “The Cin- 
cinnati Conference was an outstand- 
ing success,” Jackie told the Board, 
“and an important first step toward 
enlisting active rank-and-file partici- 
pation in our fight against the De- 
partment of Justice’s plans to put this 
International into trusteeship.” 

Jackie detailed for the Board mem- 
bers the tremendous response to the 
Conference the union had received in 
the intervening weeks. “My office has 
been flooded with inquiries for infor- 
mation from individuals and organi- 
zations looking for ways to assist in 
the fight. Requests for anti-takeover 
materials run in the thousands. Arti- 
cles and editorials are appearing every 
day in major publications throughout 
the nation, denouncing the Justice 
Department’s attack on organized la- 
bor. Our Speakers Bureau has already 
enlisted the services of 57 members. 
Hundreds of thousands of petitions, 
letters and telegrams have already 
been sent by the membership to na- 
tional and local political figures. DRIVE 
membership is soaring as the talk of 
a government takeover dominates ev- 
ery local union meeting,” Jackie pointed 
out. 

The General President also pre- 
viewed for the Board the 24-minute 


General Secretary-Treasurer Weldon L. 
Mathis (left), confers with 16th Interna- 
tional Vice President Daniel Ligurotis. 
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film produced by the International on 
the Cincinnati meeting. Besides re- 
cording the events and speeches, the 
film is a hard-hitting presentation on 
the issues at stake in the Justice 
Department’s attack on free trade 
unions. The Board received the film 
enthusiastically. 

In other action, the Board: 

> was updated on the two success- 
ful job appreciation programs the 
Teamsters Freight Division is engaged 
in with Trucking Management, Inc. 
(TMI) and the Motor Carrier Labor 
Advisory Council (MCLAC); 

» reviewed a second film, this one 
on the February 1987 National Joint 
Conference on Job Appreciation at- 
tended by representatives of the Team- 
sters National Freight Industry Ne- 
gotiating Committee and Trucking 
Management, Inc.; 

learned that the Teamsters polit- 
ical action committee, DRIVE, is well 
on its way to meeting, if not exceeding, 
its year-end target of $4 million raised; 

received an update on major leg- 
islative developments including Con- 
gressional action on the Omnibus Trade 
bill, campaign finance reform, retire- 
ment coverage under Chapter 11 
bankruptcies, airline labor protective 
provisions, the armored car bill and 
drug testing legislation; 
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Board members pictured left to right are: Vice Presidents Joseph Trerotola, Walter Shea, 
T.R. Cozza, and William McCarthy; and Trustee R.V. Durham. 


was given an extensive report by 
renowned economist Dr. Ravi Batra 
on the international trade situation 
and the precarious economic position 
of the United States worldwide. Dr. 
Batra is the author of numerous books, 
most prominently, The Great Depres- 
sion of 1990, and has lectured all over 
the world to bankers, economists and 
journalists. 

Board members also received a 
comprehensive survey of the union’s 
financial situation from General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Weldon L. Mathis. 
Other reports were presented by Dave 
Sweeney, director, IBT Legislative De- 
partment; John Climaco, IBT General 
Counsel; and Duke Zeller, director, 
IBT Communications Department. 


oh 


Pictured left to right are: Vice Presidents Jack Cox, Walter Shea and Joe Morgan. 
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General President Jackie Presser (right) 
and Vice President Mike Riley. 
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Vice President Arnie Weinmeister (left), 
and IBT DRIVE Director Wallace Clem- 
ents. 
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@a ince it takes money and man- 
“@p power to get elected to public 
office, politicians inevitably come 
to the Teamsters Union seeking con- 
tributions and grassroots support. 
Having the resources to participate in 
campaigns is key to maintaining ac- 
cess to politicians once they are in 
office. That is why DRIVE (Democrat, 
Republican, Independent Voter Edu- 
cation), the political action arm of the 
Teamsters, is making strong moves 
into the state in order to raise funds 
and bolster political awareness. 
Grover Marion, president of Joint 
Council 84, which includes three West 
Virginia Teamster locals, is working 
with DRIVE representatives to help 
spread the program to all areas in the 
state. Marion is also president of Local 
175 in Charleston, West Virginia. “It 
is essential that we get more people 
involved in the political process,” he 
says. “Our UPS members have been 
active, and we have recently signed 
up new members at Kroger, Smith 
Transfer and Chemical Leaman Tank 
Lines, but we must continue to grow.” 


West Virginia’s economy has been 
diversifying, yet it remains heavily 
dependent on coal and the related 
industries of steel and chemicals for 
much of its income and jobs. These 
industries have not grown as fast as 
the nation’s economy as a whole. 
Consequently, workers here have been 
especially vulnerable to downturns in 


the economy. Unemployment has been 
a persistent and serious problem, as 
the state’s rate has hovered in double 
figures since the early 1980’s. The 
creation of new jobs is the most im- 
portant issue come election time. 

While Democrats are in the major- 
ity, the Republicans also have large 
and solid bases throughout the state. 
West Virginia’s congressional delega- 
tion is made up entirely of Democrats 
and the party controls both chambers 
in the state’s legislature by wide mar- 
gins, but the Republicans are com- 
petitive. The Governor is Republican 
and President Reagan carried West 
Virginia by 10 percentage points in 
1984. 

The state has a strong labor tradi- 
tion dating back to the earliest days 
of union organizing. Working condi- 
tions in the coal mines were so poor 
and dangerous that the seeds of union- 
ism were planted here as long ago as 
the 1870’s. John L. Lewis, former head 
of the United Mine Workers, organized 
the mine fields in the 1930’s to the 
extent that West Virginia remains the 
most heavily unionized state in the 
nation. 


West Virginia’s congressional dele- 
gation is one of the most, if not the 
most, supportive delegation in the 
country of the Teamster position on 
legislation affecting working people. 
The state’s two Senators and four 
Representatives voted correctly in ev- 


UPS members of Local 175 in Charleston, West Virginia, are strong supporters of the 


DRIVE program. 
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ery one of the votes monitored by the 
Teamsters Legislative Report of the 
99th Congress, which tracks voting 
records of members of Congress on 
legislation affecting Teamster mem- 
bers and their families. 


The mentor of the state’s congres- 
sional delegation is Senator Robert 
Byrd, who serves as Majority Leader 
of the Senate, an extremely important 
legislative position. The Majority Leader 
performs managerial functions for the 
Senate. These include prioritizing the 
issues that the Senate will consider 
by determining the order in which 
bills will come to the Senate floor; 
selecting members of the conference 
committees that negotiate compro- 
mises between House and Senate ver- 
sions of similar legislation passed by 
the separate chambers; and dispensing 
information, publicity opportunities 
and special assignments to other sen- 
ators. 

Senator Byrd has built a reputation 
as a hard worker and a master of 
detail. He is acknowledged as an expert 
on the Senate’s complex traditions 
and parliamentary procedures, and 
has used his position to advance the 
interests of his state and its workers. 
The Senator is a formidable national 
power and a rock-solid ally of the 
labor movement. 

John D. Rockefeller, IV, West Vir- 
ginia’s junior Senator, spent $9 mil- 
lion to be elected governor in 1980 


Local 175 members at Chemical Leaman 
Tank Lines recently joined DRIVE. 
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and $12 million to win his Senate seat 
in 1984. Much of the money was his 
own, but it would be a mistake to 
think that he merely bought his way 
into office. Rockefeller has worked his 
way up the state’s political ladder by 
forsaking the limelight, which he could 
garner by wielding his family name, 
in favor of concentrating on the needs 
of his constituents. He has consist- 
ently supported the needs of working 
men and women. 

West Virginia’s four members of the 
House of Representatives are all young 
Democrats; three of them first elected 
in 1982. Alan B. Molohan represents 
West Virginia’s 1st Congressional Dis- 
trict, which includes heavy concen- 
trations of steel, coal and glass-mak- 
ing. He actively supports legislation 
protecting American jobs from unfair 
foreign competition. 

The 2nd District is represented by 
Harley O. Staggers, Jr. His father 
represented this District from 1948 to 
1980. The Congressman is building 
an excellent record of constituent 
service and is supportive when labor 
needs the votes to advance and protect 
the interests of union members. 

Representing West Virginia’s 3rd 
District is Bob Wise. Through his work 
on the Public Works Committee, Wise 
has contributed to attracting lock and 
dam renovation projects to the state. 
Creating new jobs is vital to this area 
and the Congressman seems to display 
an instinctual understanding of the 
needs of working people. 

Elected in 1976, Nick J. Rahall is 
the senior statesman of West Virginia’s 
delegation to the House of Represen- 
tatives. The 4th District is in the heart 
of America’s coal belt, having pro- 


have signed on to help DRIVE. 
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Teamsters employed at American Freight System/Smith’s, represented by Local 175, 


duced more bituminous coal than any 
other congressional district in the 
nation. Rahall is the leader of the 
congressional coal caucus and actively 
promotes job security through his 
approach to trade legislation. 


“It would be hard to beat the sup- 
port that we have received from our 
Congressmen and Senators,” Marion 
commented. “It is time that we re- 
turned the favor.” Each member of 
West Virginia’s congressional delega- 
tion has received campaign contri- 
butions from DRIVE, but the majority 
of that money has come from other 
areas of the country, not from within 
the state. To have the most impact on 
a legislator, Teamster political action 
must come from the area that a pol- 
itician represents. An active grassroots 
organization and a well-funded cam- 
paign chest is what gets a politician’s 
attention and respect. 

“When we have friends in office we 
have to keep them there,” remarked 
DRIVE Director Wallace Clements. “The 
political stakes for working people are 
just too high to ignore. Legislation 
affects virtually every aspect of our 
working lives. Disregard this political 
reality and you become vulnerable to 
anti-union, anti-labor and anti-people 
forces.” 

If Teamsters in West Virginia ever 
needed a rallying point from which to 
build a program of increased political 
action, they got one in the form of an 
initiative by conservative elements in 
West Virginia, and by forces outside 
of the state, to include a right-to-work 
referendum on the next state-wide 
ballot. 


Jessie Mancha of Local 710 shows his 
support for two good causes: Toys for Tots 
and DRIVE. 


Jack Bookter, secretary-treasurer of Local 
278 in San Francisco, California, found 
new DRIVE participants among UPS em- 
ployees. 


Jack Cooper, Co. employees join DRIVE 
through Local 41, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Donald Bartrum, president of Local 
505 in Huntington, West Virginia ex- 
pressed his displeasure with the anti- 
union proposal: “This issue strikes at 
the very core of a labor union’s ability 
to represent its members. It is time 
for the labor movement to get to- 
gether and fight the right-to-work 
forces. We are going to get involved.” 

Harold VanHorn, president of Local 
789 in Fairmont, West Virginia, agrees, 
“Tt is clear what right-to-work means 
to union members in the states that 
are saddled with the law. Right-to- 
work translates into a right to earn 
less.” 

William L. Niven is secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 697 in Wheeling, West 
Virginia, which is in the northern 
panhandle of the state. Local 697 is 
an affiliate of Joint Council 40 
Pennsylvania. Niven is also planning 
to start a DRIVE program in his Local. 
“It would be hard to overestimate the 
need for a strong national DRIVE 
program. Our Local is going to get 
involved,” he says. 


Our friends in Congress need our 
help. West Virginia’s congressional 
delegation has been extremely sup- 
portive to the primary causes of the 
labor movement: improving worker’s 
wages and conditions of employment. 
Teamsters have been supportive in 
their campaigns, but it is time to raise 
the level of our commitment. 

Participating in DRIVE and building 
an effective local-level political action 
team fully involves Teamster members 
in the political process. Teamsters in 
West Virginia are developing ways to 
allow individual members to become 
part of our nation’s democratic system 
of government. 

Participation in DRIVE is purely 
voluntary. Registering voters, putting 
up yard signs and helping to turn out 
the vote are ways of letting politicians 
know that they can count on Team- 
sters for assisting their campaigns and 
that Teamsters are counting on them 
to legislatively advance the needs of 
working people. 

DRIVE representatives will be com- 
ing to West Virginia, and to. other 
areas of the country, seeking contri- 
butions. Join the DRIVE team and 
make your voice heard in the halls of 
government. 
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Yellow Freight Tea tbilees at Lenexa, represented . Local 41 in Kansas City, Missouri, 
are 100% behind DRIVE. 
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ier Angell, business agent of Local 315 in «Mave, California signs up ready-mix 


concrete driver Barbara Ruiz. 


Local 710 in Chicago, Illinois, gains new DRIVE members. 
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Legal Department Report: 


Does Your Successorship Language 
Protect Members’ Jobs? 


restructuring, due to interna- 

tional competition and deregula- 
tion initiatives, is playing havoc with 
union jobs. Mergers, leverage buyouts 
and corporate takeovers—concepts 
generally foreign to unions—are oc- 
curring with increasing frequency, 
causing a sense of instability and in- 
security. 

Jobs are being eliminated because 
service and production functions are 
no longer handled in-house but are 
subcontracted to foreign and non- 
union companies. Investors may ben- 
efit but employees are the inevitable 
losers. Compassion for the affected 
workers is not a meaningful factor in 
the corporate restructuring equation. 

Union involvement in these indus- 
trial changes is critical. Some degree 
of participation in, and monitoring of, 
business must be practiced. Union 
leadership must attempt to predict, 
evaluate and respond to this corporate 
flux that directly and adversely affects 
their members. 

In response to anticipated corporate 
upheaval, unions should negotiate 
contract clauses into their agreements 
which prevent or offset the potential 
hardships on union employees. Sev- 
eral contingencies should be ad- 
dressed. For instance, in the event of 
a sale or transfer of a business oper- 
ation, the union should negotiate a 
clause requiring that the sale or trans- 
fer to be conditioned on the employ- 
ment of affected bargaining unit em- 
ployees by the purchaser (successor) 
and on the adoption of the existing 
collective bargaining agreement. 

This condition must be stated ex- 
plicitly in the sales agreement. The 
National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) 
has found contracts requiring the em- 
ployer to insert such conditional terms 
into an agreement for the sale of 
corporate assets to be lawful. 


Set and rampant corporate 


Language Must Be Specific 


The obligations negotiated with the 
seller-employer to ensure assumption 
of the existing collective bargaining 
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agreement by the purchaser-employer 
must be specific. A provision in the 
agreement’s preamble, claiming to bind 
“successors and assigns,” generally is 
not regarded by arbitrators as being 
sufficiently specific to be enforceable. 
Arbitrators will search the agreement 
for clear language imposing a duty on 
the seller-employer to condition a sale 
or transfer on acceptance of the agree- 
ment by the successor-employer. 

Arbitrators will not bind a succes- 
sor-employer to a pre-existing labor 
agreement by implication. Local 406, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, learned this 
principle the hard way when an ar- 
bitrator ruled that bare successor lan- 
guage in the labor agreement did not 
obligate the successor to abide by the 
existing collective bargaining agree- 
ment with the Kroger Company. 

With respect to seniority, two con- 
tract clauses are recommended. One 
provision would extend seniority in- 
definitely where jobs are lost or em- 
ployees are laid off by reason of the 
sale of a business facility. Hand-in- 
hand with that provision is a clause 
calling for preferential hiring. Senior- 
ity employees on layoff by reason of 
the sale of a business facility would 
have preferential rights to jobs at any 
new or expanded facility within the 
geographic area before any new hires. 

As a further safeguard, the union 
should negotiate a clause protecting 
bargaining unit work. New work would 
be performed subject to the terms of 
the existing collective bargaining 
agreement. 


Protection of 
Pay and Benefits 


Pay and benefits should also be 
addressed: A severance pay provision 
could propose to give employees sub- 
ject to layoff the option of terminating 
their employment and receiving sev- 
erance pay. Accepting severance pay 
would not deprive the employees of 
any other monies and benefits con- 
tractually owed to them upon resign- 


ing. 


By the same token, benefits should 
be continued at the employer’s ex- 
pense. Contributions made according 
to health and welfare and pension 
provisions of the collective bargaining 
agreement should be paid by the em- 
ployer on behalf of all employees who 
are on layoff status. Contributions 
would stop when an employee ac- 
quired coverage under a different group 
plan. 


Declawing Hostile Takeovers 


Another contingency to address is 
the hostile takeover. When the em- 
ployer’s management is suspicious of, 
or disagrees with, the business objec- 
tives of a group attempting to become 
the controlling stockholders, a hostile 
takeover is in the works. 

Before a hostile takeover is even 
contemplated, unions should try to 
negotiate a provision that will protect 
employees who are terminated or per- 
manently laid off because of closure 
or cutbacks in business operations. 
The provision should provide that these 
employees will remain on the payroll 
for a certain number of years or until 
they obtain equivalent employment. 
If the subsequent employment pays 
less, the employer would be required 
to make up the difference until the 
agreed upon number of years had 
expired. In addition, the employer 
would have to maintain health, wel- 
fare and pension contributions on 
behalf of the employees. Provisions 
like these, negotiated in advance, may 
in fact deter a hostile takeover. 

By way of illustration, the restruc- 
turing of Safeway Stores by means of 
a leverage buyout prompted Team- 
sters Local 70, Oakland, California, to 
request effects bargaining in order to 
try to negotiate contract clauses sim- 
ilar to those described in this article. 
The purpose of these negotiations was 
to lessen, if not avoid, the hardships 
on union employees, who are too often 
the victims of corporate restructuring. 
The goal, if achieved, is to provide 
seniority employees with some sense 
of continued economic security. 
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here, shopping for gifts is at the 
forefront of everyone’s thoughts. 
Holiday gift giving reminders are all 
around us. Department stores are dec- 
orated and stocked like Santa’s work- 
shop, parking lots are adorned with 
lights and garland, and advertise- 
ments in newspapers, television and 
radio inform us of what is new, excit- 
ing and available at stores everywhere. 
It is almost impossible not to know 
“tis the season for giving.” 

One of the great pleasures of this 
time of year is the sight and sound of 
the laughter of children opening their 
presents. The delight of giving gifts 
to children, family and friends helps 
put the true meaning of the season 
into its proper perspective. “It’s better 
to give then to receive” is something 
we're all taught when we’re young. 

Most Americans are fortunate 
enough to have the ability to give. 
Although the holiday season may put 
a dent in wallets and pocketbooks 
everywhere, it is something most 
everyone has grown accustom to and 
enjoys. 

Many Americans, however, will not 
be hearing the laughter of children 
opening gifts. For the millions of 
unemployed Americans, this can be 
the cruelest time of the year. Every- 
thing that is a reminder of the holidays 
is to them a reminder of their plight. 
Disappointment takes the place of 
expectation. Unfortunately, more and 
more working men and women are 
finding themselves in this position 
every year. 

All one needs to do to identify the 
reason for this mass unemployment 
is go to the local shopping mall and 
start reading labels. “Made in the 
U.S.A.” is the exception not the rule. 
After a full day of reading product 
labels, one would wonder if there is 
any manufacturing left in America. 

The Teamsters’ Research Depart- 
ment recently went on a shopping trip 
to “Buy American.” It was obvious 
early in our trip and it has been 
stressed repeatedly: You must read 
the label. The only way to determine 
a product’s country of origin is by 
reading the label. 

Products that are American-made 
are usually easy to identify. The “Made 
in U.S.A.” will most likely be in an 
easily readable place on the package, 
if not in big bold print on the front. 
Often times an America flag will en- 
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blazen the label. Consumers should 
be careful when reading labels, how- 
ever. Many times “Printed in U.S.A.” 
referring to the package, is much 
easier to find than where the product 
was manufactured. 

Products and labels are marked in 
various ways. Here is what the Re- 
search Department found on its “Buy 
American” shopping trip. 


Holiday Greeting Cards 


Consumers will find it easy to “Buy 
American” when shopping for greet- 
ing cards, gift wrapping, tags and 
bows. Almost everything on the mar- 
ket is American-made, including Hall- 
mark products. The box or package 
usually states on the front “Made in 
USA.” 


Tree Stands 


Christmas tree stands that are made 
in America will usually state so on the 
box. Consumers should be aware that 
some brands may be both American- 
made and not. One example is the 
tree stand made by Hearty Things. 
On one box, with an American Flag, 
large print read “Made with pride in 
the U.S.A.” Next to the brandname 
log was: Hearty Things-A business of 
Vanity Corporation. A similar tree 
stand on the same shelf had no flag 
and no country of origin. That box 
had the same logo, but read: Hearty 
Things-A division of Dayton Walther. 


Lights 


Most indoor and outdoor lights are 
made in Taiwan. All of the lights by 
General Electric that we found were 
made in Taiwan. The same was true 
for Classic Living and Noma minia- 
ture lights. String lights with large 
bulbs by Noma were marked “Made 
in U.S.A. or Canada, bulbs made in 


Mm ‘Tis the Season to 
‘Buy American’”’ 


China.” That was as American, as 
could find. ¥ 


Sporting Goods 


Sporting goods, especially balls, are 
always popular gifts. Footballs make 
a great gift and they are predominantly 
American-made. Wilson, Rawlings and 
Spalding produce popular models all 
that bear “Made in U.S.A.” on the 
football itself. The Wilson NFL “offi- 
cial” game ball is American-made, as 
is “The Duke,” the official ball of the 
NFL before the merger with the Amer- 
ican Football League. 

Basketballs are another story, to- 
tally. Visits to seven stores did not 
yield one American-made basketball. 
Spalding produces models named 
after Larry Bird, Dominique Wilkins, 
Dr. “J,” and “Magic” Johnson. They 
are all produced in Taiwan. The Spald- 
ing Super Flite is made in Korea as 
is the “official” NBA game ball. Taiwan 
is also the home of MacGregor George 
“Iceman” Gervin and James Worthy 
models. Rawlings makes their basket- 
balls in Taiwan as does Wilson which 
produces a Michael Jordan model. Voit 
basketballs come from China. 

The MacGregor X-10-L basketball 
which is made in America did not 
appear in any store. The country of 
origin is almost never on the package, 
but on the ball itself, usually next to 
the air valve. 

American-made soccer balls are even 
harder to find. Five brands of soccer 
balls were found, none of which were 
American. Molten produces their soc- 
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cer balls in Japan. Brine, Sportcraft, 
Franklin and Voit are made in Korea. 
Like basketballs, country of origin is 
written on the ball. 

Buying for golfers is relatively easy. 
The top brands of golf balls such as 
Titleist, Pinnacle, Maxfli and Top-Flite 
are all “Made in the U.S.A.” Markings 
for golf balls are always found on the 
package. 

At this time of year, there aren’t 
many baseball gloves on the market, 
but those that were are Korean. They 
were produced by Louisville Slugger, 
Wilson and Rawlings. The country of 


origin marking for baseball gloves is 
on the back of the glove, usually on 
either the thumb or the little finger. 


Toys 


Finding American-made toys is a 
chore. Many of the old standbys like 
Erector sets, Slinky, Etch-A-Sketch 
and Silly Putty have remained in 
America. Almost all of the newer toys, 
however, are made in East Asia. Cab- 
bage Patch Kids and Furskins, both 
made by Coleco, are “Made in Hong 
Kong, China, Taiwan or elsewhere as 
specified within.” Barbie dolls and 
accessories by Mattel were found to 
be made in Malaysia, the Phillipines, 
China and Hong Kong. 

Fisher-Price was one of the few 
manufacturers that produces mainly 
in America, however some of their 
products are from Mexico or partially 
from Mexico. For example, their Little 
People Mini-Van is “Assembled in 
Mexico of U.S. components.” 

A visit to a toy store is probably the 
most sobering realization of how much 
imports have penetrated the U.S., 
market. There are toy after toy with 
American company names, none of 
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which are made in America. And prob- 
ably the worst part of all is that those 
toys which every child wants and 
which are advertised most are all 
foreign made. The country of origin 
marking is found on the box, usually 
on the back or bottom in very small 
print. 


Clothing 


It is easy to “Buy American” when 
shopping for clothes, because clothing 
and textiles must be marked. If an 
article of clothing is produced entirely 
in one country, the label will state 
“Made in USA” or whichever country 
it did come from. If a product is from 
two countries, the label will read “Made 
in the USA of imported fabric”, “As- 
sembled in the USA” or something 
similar. 

Textile products sold in the United 


Bicycles 


There are five major U.S. bicycle 
manufacturers. They are: Ross, Co- 
lumbia, Huffy, Murray and Cannon- 
dale. There are many popular names 
in bicycles which are not made in 
America, so the consumer should 
check. A country of origin sticker is 
usually found on the front of the 
bicycle just below the handlebars. 


Cologne 


Cologne is a popular stocking stuf- 
fer and a great many of the popular 
brands are American. 

For men, products from Old Spice, 
English Leather and Ralph Lauren are 
“Made in U.S.A.” and say so on the 


box. A look at a box of cologne from 
British Sterling will reveal, “Essential 
oils imported from Great Britain-com- 
pounded in U.S.A.” 

The same is true for women’s prod- 
ucts. Revlon, Jordache and Max Factor 
products stated on the box simply 
“Made in U.S.A.” Tabu by Dana is 
“Blended in U.S.A. with imported es- 
sences.” Tigress by Faberge has “es- 
sence imported from France-blended 
and sealed in U.S.A.” 

For both men’s and women’s col- 
ogne, the country of origin marking 
is fairly visible on the package, so 
hunting for American-made cologne 
is not that difficult. 


Buy American 


The holiday shopping trip empha- 
sized the need to read labels. The 
consumer can usually find where a 
product is made by looking at the 
product, and like-products are usually 
marked in the same place. Brand 
names tell the consumer very little 
about where a product comes from. 
Some of the most recognizable Amer- 
ican names are produced in foreign 
countries. 


Consumers are urged to help their 
fellow Americans keep their jobs by 
trying to buy American made gift 
items this holiday season. Hopefully 
one day in the future, the holiday 
season will find an America where 
everyone is employed, and able to 
enjoy the festivities of the season. We 
can help. “Buy American.” 
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O organize or not to organ- 
ize?” —that was the question 
recently on the minds of 141 
employees of Citifare, a publicly owned 
transit company in Reno and Sparks, 
Nevada. That question was answered 
resoundingly on October 15th when 
the coach drivers/operators, radio dis- 
patch operators, maintenance person- 
nel, inventory clerks, and working 
foremen voted 84 to 45 to become 
Teamster members and to affiliate 
with Local 533 in Sparks, Nevada. 
These Citifare employees had been 
behind the eight ball for a long time 
with Citifare, which takes its lead from 
both an Ohio-based management 
company, ATE, Inc. and the Regional 
Transportation Commission (RTC). 
When Citifare’s employees went to 
talk things over with the Teamsters 
Union, they found a local with an 
almost unparalleled record of strong 
representation of the membership. 
Local 533’s principal officer, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Edward T. “Eddie” 
Greeley asked General President Presser 
to delegate Eddie D. Rodriguez, IBT 
General Organizer, to evaluate the 
workers’ problems and to get an or- 
ganizing campaign underway. 
Rodriguez held numerous meetings 
with the prospective Teamsters; his 
meetings were attended on a voluntary 
basis. Management, on the other hand, 
held several meetings with the em- 
ployees, but these meetings were held 
on a compulsary attendance basis. 
During the organizing campaign, 
workers had public opinion on their 
side. The local radio station, KONE, 
conducted a live, call-in program for 
one week to get the general public’s 
opinion about the upcoming repre- 
sentation election. Fred Merch, the 
announcer, invited all interested peo- 
ple to call in and to express their 
viewpoints, but only one person, out 
of the scores of callers, was opposed 
to the workers’ becoming Teamsters. 
As part of the organizing campaign, 
Local 533 enlisted the support of many 
experts in the area of public employees 
representation. At a meeting on Oc- 
tober 11th, these experts detailed for 
the prospective members the IBT’s 
experience with public employees and 
the benefits that they, as Teamsters 
members, could expect. 
Among these experts were IBT In- 
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ternational Trustee Ben Leal, who also 
heads the Western Conference’s Pub- 
lic Employee Division; Barry Fein- 
stein, director of the IBT Public Em- 
ployees’ Division; James McCall, IBT 
attorney; Arlene Mordasini, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 911 in Long Beach, 
California; Jerry Wiley, business agent 
from Local 952 in Orange, California; 
and Pete Cinquemani, Jr., president 
and business agent of Local 104’s 
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Tuscon, Arizona office. 

After the vote, Local 533’s Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Eddie Greeley com- 
mented that, “We promised these new 
members the best possible represen- 
tation, and that’s what they’re going 
to get, starting now. They have had a 
tough time with Citifare. The tough 
times are now in the past. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board certified 
the election results on October 27th.” 
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es Beall, a Teamster member of Local 33 in Washington, D.C. 
recently won the National Grand Champion award at the American _ 
miTrucking Association’s National Truck Driving Championships. 
Competing in the finals against 298 other drivers from 44 states, Mr. 
Beall set a high standard for his profession by displaying superior 
skill, competitive spirit, and an unyielding commitment to excellence. 
Each competitor was initially scored in a written exam, a personal 
interview and a pre-trip inspection. The contestants were then judged _ 
maneuvering through an obstacle course that simulated normal 


driving conditions. 


A bakery driver employed by Safeway Stores for 21 years, Les was 
accompanied to the Fort Worth, Texas competition by his wife, Erika. 
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eneral President Jackie Presser 

‘and the International Brother- 

fa hood of Teamsters were recently 

honored by the United Cerebral Palsy 

Associations (UCPA) for outstanding 

humanitarian service to disabled chil- 
dren and adults. 

For over 10 years, the IBT has 
worked to support the United Cerebral 
Palsy foundations, with Teamster lo- 
cals across the country helping to 
raise thousands of dollars to expand 
UCPA programs for disabled young- 
sters and adults. 

Two years ago, under the leadership 
of General President Presser, a new 
cooperative venture was established 
between UCPA and the IBT. The two 
organizations pledged to work to- 
gether to develop new, affordable, ac- 
cessible housing which provides in- 
dependent living opportunities to 
disabled individuals and their families. 

With the support of public and 
private dollars, these joint housing 
ventures are already underway in Ohio, 
Connecticut, California, New York, 
Missouri, Minnesota, Massachusetts, 
Georgia and Tennessee. 


Mike Jwanouskos (second from left), will represent the USA in Seoul, Korea at next year’s 


United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc. 
honored Jackie Presser as Humanitarian 
of the Year. 


The IBT’s involvement with United 
Cerebral Palsy, at both national and 
local levels, is resulting in a better 
quality of life for growing numbers of 
handicapped children and adults across 
America. Because of the ongoing suc- 
cess of this program, UCPA selected 
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Special Olympics. Pictured with him are his parents Tom and Margaret and sister Patty. Mike’s 


father is a member of Local 120, St. Paul. 
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General President Presser as the first 
recipient of its newly established Hu- 
manitarian Award. 

At an awards ceremony held re- 
cently, business, civic, political and 
union leaders gathered to salute the 
Teamsters and their General Presi- 
dent. 

Among the dignitaries on hand were 
several members of the IBT General 
Executive Board, Illinois State Sena- 
tor Adeline Geo-Karis; UCPA officials 
Robert MacDonald, Irving Korita, and 
Joe King; and Chicago Federation of 
Labor President Robert Healy. 

Also present were Edward Hanley, 
president of the Hotel Employees and 
Restaurant Employees International 
Union; Robert Georgine, president of 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department of the AFL-CIO; and An- 
gelo Fosco, president of the Laborer’s 
International Union. 

Other special guests included George 
Lehr, director, Central States Health 
and Welfare and Pension Funds; John 
Supeco, international vice president, 
Laborers’ International Union; Phillip 
Immesote and Ronald Powell, inter- 
national vice presidents, United Food 
and Commercial Workers; and Mike 
Jwanouskos, a youngster suffering from 
cerebral palsy who will represent the 
USA next year in Seoul, Korea, at the 
Special Olympics. 

UCPA is a nationwide network of 
approximately 190 local voluntary 
agencies which provide service, con- 
duct public and professional education 
programs, and support research in 
cerebral palsy. 

The national organization was 
formed in 1948 to coordinate and 
assist affiliates. Seven years later, the 
UCPA Research and _ Educational 
Foundation was established to stim- 
ulate and fund research and training 
of personnel. Today, an estimated 
1,750,000 volunteers devote time and 
energy to UCPA, assisting in all facets 
of affiliate and national programs. 

The Foundation now spends more 
than $1 million a year in research and 
educational activites. Since it was es- 
tablished in 1955, it has funded more 
than $21 million in such efforts. 
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States and Canada are requesting 

more labor education programs 
than ever before and the IBT Educa- 
tion Department is offering seminars 
that are more sophisticated in terms 
of content and materials. This com- 
bination of increased demand and im- 
proved services is providing a foun- 
dation of understanding for Teamster 
shop stewards who, in the face of 
aggressive anti-union behavior by em- 
ployers at the work site, are being 
called upon to assume more respon- 
sibilities of representation. 

A shop steward is a union member 
chosen by his or her fellow workers 
to serve as the spokesperson for the 
union on the job site. A steward’s 
responsibilities in terms of policing 
the collective bargaining agreement 
include watching for contract viola- 
tions and handling grievances for 
workers when violations do occur. 
Serving as a vital link in the relation- 
ship between management and the 
union by monitoring the negotiated 
agreement, shop stewards are also 
being called upon to play increasingly 
active roles in union activities ranging 
from organizing to political action. 

Handling these diverse tasks effec- 
tively requires intense training and a 
great deal of information. This is where 
the Department’s steward seminars 
come into play. Local 667 in Memphis, 
Tennessee; Local 251 ‘in East Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; and Joint Coun- 
cil 79 in Don Mills, Ontario, Canada 
recently held educational seminars 
where their stewards sharpened rep- 
resentational skills and updated the 
information needed to do an effective 
job. 


Tics: affiliates in the United 


Shop stewards of Local 251 in East Providence, Rhode Island, participated in a training 


Steward Education Seminars 
Enhance Teamster Representation 


Local Union 667 


Eighty-five stewards from Local 667 
gathered in a recent training seminar 
conducted by representatives of the 
Education Department. The Local’s 
President, Jimmy Carrington, wel- 
comed the conference participants by 
underscoring the importance of the 
steward’s role in the labor relations 
process. 

Workshop sessions focused on the 
history and structure of the Teamsters 
Union; the duties and responsibilities 
of an IBT steward; and the mechanics 
of grievance handling, particularly, 
how to determine if indeed a violation 
of a contract has occurred; and how 
to resolve conflict at the first step of 
the negotiated grievance procedure. A 
video depicting an actual grievance 
tied together ideas discussed during 
the grievance work shop. 

Closing the day-long program, Car- 
rington praised the stewards for giving 
up their day off to attend a program 
designed to improve their ability to 
serve as respresentatives of the union 
and for their dedication to the mem- 
bers of Local 667 whom they repre- 
sent. 


Local Union 251 


Local 251 in East Providence hosted 
a seminar for its shop stewards on 
September 12, 1987. Over 100 stew- 
ards attended, representing freight, 
car-haul, warehousing and miscella- 
neous industries. 

Jerry Blinkhorn, secretary-treas- 
urer, who opened the session, thanked 
the stewards for attending and ex- 
pressing their continued interest in 
education programs. Confident that 
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seminar conducted by the International’s Education Department. 
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this seminar would be as well received 
as other education programs hosted 
by his Local, Blinkhorn encouraged 
the stewards to place their best efforts 
into working through the conference 
agenda. 

A representative of the Internation- 
al’s Education Department then led 
the group through a wide-ranging 
discussion of union organizing. Two 
of the topics investigated included 
worker motivations for joining a union 
and the important role of the Teamster 
steward in organizing efforts. 

The group then divided into small 
work teams and analyzed organizing 
drives. This helped stewards to think 
about utilizing positive forces and 
minimizing negative factors affecting 
organizing efforts. 

Blinkhorn closed the day’s program 
by again thanking the stewards for 
their time and efforts. He also ex- 
pressed his desire to continue utilizing 
the stewards as important resources 
for furthering the goals of the mem- 
bers and the Local. 


Joint Council 79 


Teamsters Joint Council 79, rep- 
resenting chemical, energy and allied 
workers in the Province of Ontario, 
hosted a two-day program for many 
of its affiliated local unions. This par- 
ticular program was expanded in fo- 
cus, including both stewards and local 
union officers. The seminar was held 
October 17-18, 1987, in Niagara Falls, 
Canada, and over 130 Teamster rep- 
resentatives attended from through- 
out the Province. 

Jim Phelan, president, Joint Coun- 
cil 79, opened the program by stating 
his commitment to steward and officer 
training. This was the fifth education 
program the Joint Council has hosted 
in conjunction with the IBT Education 
Department. 

The participants divided into work- 
shop sessions and spent the balance 
of the program with a representative 
of the International’s Education De- 
partment. One workshop was com- 
prised of a group of newer stewards 
and officers. They spent a great deal 
of time discussing the duties of Team- 
ster representation and what infor- 
mation is needed to fulfill these re- 
sponsibilities. Some of the topics 
reviewed include grievance handling 
and solving; mediation; investigation; 
and knowledge of the contract, em- 
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ployees and supervisors. The partici- 
pants also viewed a film that followed 
an actual grievance through the entire 
grievance procedure. A discussion fol- 
lowed which detailed the role of the 
steward at each step and how a steward 
could be more effective. 

The second group consisted of more 
experienced stewards and officers. In 
this session, participants talked about 
their role as Teamster representatives, 
problems confronting them in the 
workplace and what to expect in the 
future. Among the issues discussed 
were apathy by many in the workplace 
and stonewalling by some companies. 
The group addressed the problems 
they had identified by developing spe- 
cific steps they could follow to alleviate 
these problems. Much of the discus- 
sion focused on the need for greater 


member education and more com- 
munication between all parties in the 
workplace. 

In addition to the workshop session, 
President Phelan asked a number of 
invited guests to address participants 
at the general session. Speakers in- 
cluded: Joseph Konowe, special as- 
sistant to the General President; Father 
David Boileau, director, IBT Human 
Resources Department; Duke Parrish, 
director, Human Relations for the 
Canadian Conference; and Gaston 
Poisson, international auditor. Par- 
rish, who provided an outline of his 
department’s work on employee as- 
sistance programs, counsels local 
unions on how to handle alcohol and 
drug abuse problems in the workplace. 
He offered his services to the Joint 
Council representatives. 


In his final remarks, Phelan ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the officers 
and stewards who gave up their week- 
end to attend the program, and re- 
iterated his belief that only through 
their efforts could the program have 
been successful. 

Steward training is a high priority 
for the Teamsters Union. As these 
union representatives take a more 
active role in advancing the interests 
of the union and the membership, the 
need for training programs will grow. 

The IBT Education Department has 
seminars scheduled well into 1988 and 
will continually update both their pro- 
grams and materials. Contact the Ed- 
ucation Department at the Interna- 
tionl headquarters to get information 
on holding a steward training seminar 
in your local union. 


Teamsters and E & L Transport Sponsor 
Labor/Management Communication Seminar 


companies in the National Auto- 

mobile Transporters Labor Divi- 
sion have participated in labor/man- 
agement communication seminars for 
Teamsters officers, corporate execu- 
tives and terminal managers over the 
past 14 months with the hopes of 
expanding the program to include 
Teamster members and stewards at 
the various terminals. 

This program was recently initiated 
under the sponsorship of Jackie Presser, 
IBT General President, and Bob Au- 
bertin, President of E & L Transport. 

This historic program, attended by 
a cross-section of managers and Team- 
sters, was held at the Teamsters In- 
ternational Headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Participants developed 
problem-solving skills and designed 
plans for starting up on-site commit- 
tees of members, stewards and super- 
visors to handle daily issues that come 
up at work but are not covered by the 
negotiated contract. 

Many of the Teamsters members 
and stewards expressed skepticism upon 
entering the classroom, but left feel- 
ing hopeful that communication lines 
had been opened. A special congrat- 
ulations is in order for the participants 
of this innovative program: 


T: Teamsters Union and several 


Gerry Clemens, Supervisor 
Warren Morris, Driver, Local 299 
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Don Dunsmore, Steward, Local 299 
Chuck Leibert, Steward, Local 299 
Tom Saroglia, Steward, Local 299 
Jennine Brown, Office Steward, 
Local 299 
Glen Kolbicz, Office Manager 
Joe Delsardo, Shop Supervisor 
Marshall Stinnett, Member, 
Local 89 
Melvin Poston, Driver, Local 89 
Perry Famularo, Supervisor 
Phil Martell, Driver, Local 89 
Don Kenemuth, Steward, Local 964 
Jerry Price, Steward, Local 964 
William Tester, Driver, Local 964 
Dave McCarty, Member, Local 964 
Jim Woods, Supervisor 
Ron O'Reilly, Supervisor 


groups of people. 


Stewards, dispatchers and managers discuss effective communications among diverse 


Paul McGraw, Dispatcher 

John Rista, Terminal Manager 

Denny Martin, Steward, Local 20 

William Barnes, Driver/Steward, 
Local 100 

Terry Hoeft, Vice President of 
Administration 

Tony LaBue, Vice President of 
Operations 

Dan Danielczyk, Safety Director 

Brian Hicks, Director of Damage 
Protection Claims 

Perchie Adkins, Terminal Manager 
of Operations 

Carlow B. Scalf, Joint Council 
No. 43 

Charles Spond, Business Agent, 
Local 89 
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Despite Gains, Male/Female Wage Gap Persists: 


Unionization Key to Improving Women’s Pay 


he Census Bureau recently re- 

ported that women’s wages have 

been increasing over the past sev- 
eral years relative to those earned by 
men, narrowing the earnings gap be- 
tween the sexes. Recent figures show 
that a woman earns only 68 cents for 
every dollar earned by a man. This 
rate is up from 64 perent in 1979. 

While the ratio of women’s to men’s 
earnings has been increasing, it will 
take some time before this upswing 
can be characterized as a consistent 
pattern. A number of factors could 
reverse recent gains. For example, 
citing increased foreign and domestic 
competition, employers are paying 
lower wages to newly hired employees. 
The majority of workers entering the 
labor force are women. 

Two decades have passed since civil 
rights legislation made it illegal to 
pay men and women different wages 
for the same work, or to discriminate 
against women in hiring, job assign- 
ments and promotions. However, when 
compared to men, women have only 
recently seen their earnings position 
improve. 


Why a Wage Gap? 


The wage gap is narrowing, that is 
the good news. But why does a 32 
percent disparity persist? 

Perhaps the most significant factors 
perpetuating wage differentials are the 
facts that women continue to be dis- 
proportionately represented in the 
lowest paying job categories, have less 
job experience and tenure, and are 
most frequently employed in indus- 
tries that have low levels of unioni- 
zation. 

Women are employed in every ma- 
jor industrial group but are especially 
concentrated in the service-producing 
sector of the economy. Despite the 
upward trend for women to enter 
traditionally male-dominated fields, 
women to a large extent remain em- 
ployed in jobs that yield relatively low 
earnings such as clerical, administra- 
tive support and retail sales positions. 

The male-female wage gap varies 
considerably among occupational 
groups; however, women’s earnings 
rarely approach men’s even in the 
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same job classification. Men’s earn- 
ings have been consistently higher 
than women’s in those occupations 
that are traditionally female. For ex- 
ample, women clericals were earning, 
on average, only 69 percent of what 
men in these positions were making 
in 1985. 

One of the most commonly cited 
reasons for the persisting wage gap is 


that women are less attached to, and 
frequently leave, the work force. The 
new Census Bureau study found, how- 
ever, that this is not as important a 
factor as once thought. Women do 
frequently take time out of their ca- 
reers for family responsibilities—and 
therefore accumulate less seniority 
and promotions than men—but this 
accounts for only about a fifth of the 


WOMEN IN THE WORK FORCE 


Percentage Female Participation 
In Selected Occupations 


Electrical/Electronic 
Engineers 


Industrial 
Engineers 


Lawyers 
Physicians 
Bus Drivers 


Pharmacists 


Computer Syste 
Analysts/Scie 


Personnel/Labor 
Relations Manager 


Accountants/ 
Auditors 


Property/Real 
Estate Managers 


General Office 
Supervisors 


Elementary 
School Teachers 


20 


1979 
eS 


60 
1986 


Source: Census Bureau 
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wage gap among high-school and col- 
lege graduates, according to the Cen- 


_ sus Bureau study. 


Factors such as education, work 
experience, seniority, geographic area, 
size of the company worked for, oc- 
cupation, and the presence of a union 
account for another three-fifths of the 
wage gap between men and women. 

That leaves the remaining one-fifth 
of the difference unexplained, and that 
is where other, less tangible factors— 
such as sex discrimination, personnel 
policies, and personal attitudes—come 
into play. Sex discrimination limits 
women’s earning abilities because many 
of the people responsible for hiring, 
placing and promoting workers con- 
tinue to discriminate against women. 


Sexual Discrimination 


Many of the improvements in the 
wage disparity that we are seeing today 
are attributable to the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act, particularly Title VII, which deals 
with discrimination in employment. 

Under this legal charter, workers 
who believe they have been injured 
by sex discrimination by an employer 
can file a lawsuit and collect damages 
when the court decides that a discrim- 
inating practice has occurred. In cases 
where a court determines that there 
has been a persistent pattern of dis- 
crimination against a group of em- 
ployees, class-action suits filed on be- 
half of the group have resulted in 
large damage awards. 

Covering private employers with 15 
or more employees, labor unions, and 
employment agencies, Title VII allows 
suits by individuals and on behalf of 


classes of persons. Judges may require 
employers to hire, promote or rein- 
state persons whom they find have 
been discriminated against. Judges 
can also order salaries changed, back- 
pay awards and attorney fee recovery. 

The primary defenses against dis- 
crimination have occurred through 
affirmative action and pay equity pro- 
grams. Affirmative action policies 
(sometimes court-imposed on a com- 
pany) are designed to recruit women 
and minority men into jobs in which 
their presence has traditionally been 
low. The central goal of pay equity is 
to induce employers to raise the pay 
in positions that women predominate, 
thereby closing the wage gap between 
men and women. 

Lawsuits involving this legislation 
have been opening doors for women 
since it’s enactment. Today, however, 
the law is under attack. Title VII must 
be protected. It is the most tangible 
way to protect women against the 
adverse effects on earnings resulting 
from discrimination in hiring and 
promotion. 

The Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission (EEOC) was estab- 
lished under the Civil Rights Act to 
receive and investigate complaints of 
discrimination and to attempt concil- 
iation. The Commission may bring 
court action against offenders of Title 
VII. Its effectiveness, however, is se- 
riously limited by insufficient funding 
and bureaucratic inefficiency. 

Barbara R. Bergmann, in her book, 
“The Economic Emergence of Women,” 
points out that, “Informed opinion 
does not rate the agency as being very 
effective. In fiscal year 1985, the EEOC 


had 72,000 complaints but brought 
only 411 lawsuits. It recovered only 
$54 million for the victims of discrim- 
ination from American business in 
that year, a trifling fraction of their 
losses.” 


Women and Unions 


Women and unions need each other. 
Women need better pay and working 
conditions, and unions can help them 
fight for these things. Conversely, 
unions need more members, and 
women are potential candidates be- 
cause they comprise the fastest grow- 
ing segment of the labor force. 


As individual workers, most women 
are powerless because they tend to 
have little market power. It therefore 
makes sense that women should band 
together and use their collective 
strength to improve pay and working 
conditions. 


Since the battle ground for women’s 
rights is in the workplace, it makes 
sense for the Teamsters Union to take 
up women’s issues. This was one of 
the reasons behind the first Teamsters 
National Conference on Women in the 
Workplace held in Dallas, Texas, last 
November. Other such meetings are 
now being considered. 


The Teamster viewpoint is based on 
the recognition that opportunity in 
America should not be defined by 
gender. As a society, we need to better 
understand women’s need for eco- 
nomic security, and to develop and 
support public policies that clearly 
connect issues of economic equality 
and security. 


MAKING PROGRESS— PLENTY OF ROOM TO IMPROVE 


Female wage as a 
percent of male wage 


Occupation 


Bookkeepers, accounting and auditing clerks 


Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants 
Cashiers 

Computer operators 

Assemblers 

Accountants and auditors 

Computer programmers 


Supervisors and proprietors, sales occupations 


Managers and administrators 
Computer systems analysts 
Janitors and cleaners 


Source: Census Bureau 
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Committee member Dan Darrow intro- 
duces Myrtle Mathis, wife of General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Weldon Mathis. Mrs. 
Mathis chaired the committee for the 
women’s tournament. 


he fifth annual Jackie Presser 
Little City Invitational Golf Tour- 
nament teed-off on October 21, 
1987, as golfers took to the greens at 
the Grenelefe Golf and Tennis Resort 
in Orlando, Florida. 
The tournament draws together 
representatives from labor and man- 
agement to help create a better quality 


. 


Steve Mack (left), secretary-treasurer of 
Local 78 in Oakland, California, captured 
the winners trophy. 
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of life for the youngsters at the Little 
City Foundation in Palatine, Illinois. 
This Teamster tradition, which was 
first established 18 years ago by former 
General President Frank Fitzsim- 
mons, continues to grow each year. 
This year proved to be the most suc- 
cessful to date, with gross earnings 
calculated at nearly $500,000. 

The Little City Foundation, a fa- 
vorite Teamster charity, provides sup- 
port, housing and training for physi- 
cally, mentally and emotionally 
challenged children and young adults. 
Established in 1959, Little City is a 
national, non-profit rehabilitation 
center. 


This year’s event was the largest 
ever with 278 players and an additional 
35 non-golfers who also attended. 
Spirits were high and the competition 
was close, but when the final scores 
were tabulated, Steve Mack, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 78 in Oakland, 
California, came out on top. 

Myrtle Mathis, the wife of Teamster 


aI A 
city 


General Secretary-Treasurer Weldon 
L. Mathis, played an active role in 
organizing the women’s tournament 
which had a sizable turnout with 52 
players. Pat Kresin found herself in 
the winners circle after demonstrating 
her technique on the course. 

At an awards ceremony which fol- 
lowed the tournament, General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Weldon L. Mathis ac- 
cepted an award on Teamsters’ behalf 
which was from the Board of Directors 
of Little City in appreciation for years 
of service and support. 


Several of the tournament’s top finishers received golf bags. 
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On behalf of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, General Secretary- 
Treasurer Weldon L. Mathis accepted an 
award from the Board of Directors of 
Little City in appreciation for years of 
service and support. 


Each year the tournament sparks 
other events to support Little City. 
When participants return to their lo- 
cals and businesses, they take with 
them an enthusiastic commitment to 
this worthy cause. In addition to the 
tournament, Teamsters provide as- 
sistance and support throughout the 
year in the form of fundraisers, special 
holiday gatherings and various enter- 
tainment projects. 

Teamster involvement with Little 
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Meamsters Local 959, in An- 
chorage, Alaska, and the Na- 
tional Football League Players 

Association combined recently to 
raise about $33,000 for the March 
of Dimes at several fundraising 
events associated with the Jesse L. 
Carr Memorial Golf Tournament. 
Events included a family cook- 
out, the third annual golf tourna- 
ment and a banquet. More than 
600 people participated in the var- 
ious events. During the tourna- 
- ment week the players visited pa- 
tients at three Anchorage hospitals. 
The golf tournament orginated 
in 1985 in memory of the late IBT 
Vice President and Western Con- 


During his visit to an ee 
hospital, San Diego Chargers wide 
receiver Tim Smith signs an auto- 
graph for a patient. 


ference Director Jesse L. Carr who led Alaska’s Teamsters for 30 years. 


It is designed to bring business, political and labor leaders together 
with professional football players in a sporting event to raise money 
to fight birth defects. 

The IBT was represented in the tournament by International Vice 
President Mike Riley. 

In three years the event has raised about $100,000 and has become 
the most successful of about 50 similar events held throughout the 
country. 

Twenty National Football League stars participated in this year’s 
event. United Airlines provided transportation to get them to An- 
chorage, and volunteers hosted the players in their homes during 
their one-week stay. : 

“We are indeed fortunate that for the third time in a row our golf 
tournament was a tremendous success,” said Local 959 Secretary- 
Treasurer Robert J. Sinnett who is chairman of the tournament 


’ committee. “And we are grateful to the many organizations and 


people who made this success possible.” 

Sinnett said nearly 100 businesses and organizations donated time, 
services, products and/or money to help stage the event. 

Speaking at the banquet, March of Dimes liaison Randy Goodrich 
said that the tournament was far more successful than had been 
anticipated. “The Alaska economy is off,” he said, “yet this event 
continues to set records. It’s a tribute to the — the NFL 
players and the many firms who participate.” 


City continues to grow as Little City 
itself grows. Most recently, the Jackie 
Presser Building, which houses men- 
tally retarded young adults who are 
able to care for themselves, was ded- 
icated at Little City this past July. The 
facility provides the residents with a 
sense of accomplishment and respon- 


sibility by allowing them to live in 
their own apartments, as opposed to 
supervised dormitories. Little City also 
takes the extra step of providing vo- 
cational training, job counseling and 
job placement assistance to enable the 
young people to obtain and maintain 
jobs outside of the facility. 
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Meamsters Joint Council 42 and 
seven of its affiliated local unions 
were honored with the presti- 

gious Father Coogan Labor Manage- 
ment Award at the 41st Annual Cath- 
olic Labor Institute of Southern 
California Labor Day Breakfast. Nearly 
1,200 unionists, civic, political and 
religious leaders attended the break- 
fast held at the Hyatt Regency Hotel 
in Los Angeles. 

This annual award is presented to 
the union and employer which best 
exemplify harmonious, progressive la- 
bor relations over an extended period 
of time. 


Along with Joint Council 42, Local 
Unions 63, 166, 186, 420, 495, 692 
and 986 were honored for years of 
good contractual and working rela- 
tions with the Rock Products and 
Ready Mixed Concrete Employers of 
Southern California. 

Recently, the Teamsters and rock 
and sand industry employers success- 
fully negotiated another three-year 
contract agreement. This agreement 
makes provisions for the employers’ 
private pension plan to be merged into 
the Western Conference of Teamsters’ 
pension plan, which will greatly ben- 


Los Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley voiced 
his objection to the proposed takeover. 
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efit all Teamsters in the industry. 
International Vice President and 
Joint Council 42 President Michael J. 
Riley accepted the award on behalf of 
the locals and their officers. He ex- 
pressed their pride in receiving the 
award and said, “It shows the public 
that strikes are, indeed, occurances 
that take place rarely in most labor- 
management endeavors, and, of course, 
this unionized industry is a prime 
example of enlightened labor-man- 
agement relations. Everybody enjoys 
an advantageous position because of 
what we have nurtured together.” 


Riley also used the occasion of the 
award’s acceptance to convey the 
Teamsters’ position on the deplorable 
and undemocratic attempt by the fed- 
eral government to take over the IBT 
and other AFL-CIO unions, under the 
guise of the federal RICO Act. 


Riley’s heartfelt cry to fight the 
proposed takeover prompted several 
labor and political leaders to stand up 
and proclaim their belief that this 
takeover attempt is undemocratic, un- 
fair and un-American. Among those 
who voiced their support in the fight 
against such an attack were California 
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Joint Council 42 President Mike Riley 
(left), accepts the Father Coogan Labor 
Management Award on behalf of the Joint 
Council and seven of its affiliated locals. 
Pictured with him is California State 
Attorney General John Van de Kamp. 


State Attorney General John Van de 
Kamp, Los Angeles Mayor Tom Brad- 
ley, California State AFL-CIO Chief 
John Henning and Archbishop Roger 
M. Mahoney of Los Angeles. 


+ Mie | ce. 4 
Nearly 1,200 attended the 41st Annual Catholic Labor Tnstinite OF Southern California 
Labor Day Breakfast. 
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